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Z@XY Ark of Niltick papyre, to be 

2x3 adopted into the favour of 

4 A VE ſo great a perſonage as the 

| + Daughter of Pharaoh: Such 
another Ark is this vindication of the wri- 
tings of that Diwvine and excellent Perſon ex- 
poled to the world in; and the greateſt am- 
bition of the Author of it, is, to haveitre- 


ceived into your Patronage and Protefiion. 
A2 Bur 


Ofrr 
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But alchough the contexture and frame of 
rhis Treatiſe be far below the excellenty 
and worth of the ſubje& (as you know the 
Ark in which Moſes was put, was of bulruſhes 
daubed with ſlime and pitch) yet when You 
pleaſe to caſt your eye on the matter con- 
tained in it, you will not think it beneath 

your Favour, and unworthy your Protefi- 
en. For if Truth be the greateſt Preſent which 
God could beſtow, or man receive; accord- 
ing to that of Plutarch, ws Sy arora Yeley wet * 


De 10d. * eel 243 mpairecr andre) then certainly thoſe 


Truths deſerve our moſt ready acceptance, 
which are in themſelves of greateſt impor- 
tance, and have the greateſt evidence that 
they come from God. And although | have 
had the happineſs of ſo near relation to You, 
& acquaintance with You, as to know how 
littleY ou need ſuch diſcourſes which tend to 
ſettle the Foundations of Religion, which you 
have raiſed lo happy a Superſtrufure upon ; 
yer withall | conſider what particular Kind- 
neſs the ſouls of all good men bear to ſuch 
Deſigns, whoſe end is to aſſert and vindi- 
cate the Truth and Excellency of Religiom. Fot 
thoſe who are enriched themſelves with the 


 ineſtimable Treaſure of true Goodneſs and 


Piety 
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Piety are far from that envious temper, to 
think nothing valuat : but what they are 
the ſole Poſleflors of ; wut fuch are the moſt, 
ſatisfied themſelves, when thev lee others not 
only admire bur enjoy what they have the 
higheſt eſtimation of. Were all who make a 
ſhew ot Religion in the World really ſuch 
as they pretend to be, dilcourſes of this na- 
ture would be no more leaſonable then the 
commendations of a great Beauty to one 
who is already a pafſionate admirer of it, 
bur on the contrary we ſee how common 
it is for men firſt to throw dirt in the face of 
Religion, and then per{wade themſelves it 
1s its naturall Complexion , they repreſent it to 
themſelves ina /hape leait pleaſing to to them, 
and then bring that as a Plea why they give 
it no better entertainment: 

It may juſtly ſeem ſtrange, that true Rel;- 
2108, Which contains nothing in it but what 
is truly Noble and Generous, moſt rationall and 
pleaſing to the Fþirits of all good men, ſhould 
yer ſiiffer ſo much in its eſteem in the world, 
through thoſe ſtrange and uncourth mizards 
It is repreſented under : Some accounting the 
life- and praRtice of it, as it ſpeaks ſubduing 
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our wills to the wil! of God ( which is the ſub- 
{tance of all Religion) a thing too low and 
mean for their rank and condition in the 
World, while others pretend a quarrel a- 
gainſt the principles o: 1t as unſatistaRtory to 
Humane reaſon. Thus Keligion luffers with 
the Author of it between two Thierves,” and 
it is hard to define which is moſt injurious 
to it, that which queſtions the Principles, or 
th.t which deſpiſeth the Prattice of it. And 
nothing certainly will more incline men to 
believe that we live in Age of Prodigtes, 
then that t1ere ſhould be any ſuch in the 
Chriſtian World who ſhould account it a 
piece of Gentility to deſpile Religion, and a 
piece of Reaſon to be Atheiſts. For if there be 
any ſuch thing in the World as a true beight 
and magnanimity of Fpirit, if there be any ſo- 
lid reaſm and depth of judgement, they are not 
only conſiſtent with, bur only attainable by 
a true generous Fþirit of Religion. But if we 
look at that which the looſe and profane 
World is apt to account the greateſt gallantry, 
we ſhall find it made up of ſuch pitrifull In- 
gredients, which any skilful & rational mind 
will be aſhamed to plead for, much leſs to 


mcn- 
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mention them in competition with true 
200:/nejs and undieigred pizty. For how eatie 13 
tto obſerve inch wi:o veuld be accounted 
the roll Hob and gall Sprurts, to quarry on 
ſuch mean preys which only cend to fatisfie 
their brutiſh app-tires, or fleſ/ revenge with 
the blood of fuch who have itooc 1n the way 
of that Cy title, Honour ! Orelie they are 
{o little apprehenſive ot the inward worth 
and excellency of humane nature, that rhey 
ſeern to envy the gallantry of Peacocks, and 
ſtrive to 9:t.vy them in the gayety of their 
Plumes , ſuch who are, as Seneca laith, ad 
ſurilicreganen partetum fuorum extrinſecus Ctile 
ti, who 1:itate the wails of their honſes in 
the fairs of the ontſides, but matter not 
what rbbiſh there lies within, The utmoſt 
of thei: ambition is to attain enervatam feli- 
citatem qua permadeſcunt animi, tuch a feliciry 
as evigorates the {oul by two long ſleeping, it 
being the nature of all terreſtriall pleaſures 
that they do THEY Ky CVUTE 2 NVESY 79 79978", by degrees 
conſume reaſon by effeminating and ſoftening the 
Tntelletuals., Muſt we appeal then to the 
judgement of Sardanapalus concerning the 
nature of Felicicy, or enquire of Apicius what 

(22) tem 
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temperance is? or deſire that Sybarite to define 
| Magnanimity, who fainted to ſee a man art hayg 
labour * 

Or doth now the conqueſt of paſſions, forgi. 
ving injuries doing 209d, ſelf demal, bumility  pati- 
eNCE under croſſes, which arc the reall exprelsi- 
ons of piery ſpeak nothing more n/ble & gene. 
rou5 then a luxurious, malicivus, proud, and impa- 
tient ſpirit? Is there nothing more becoming 
and agreeable to the loalof man,ia exemplary 
Pirty, and a Huly well ordered Conver/ation,then 
in the /tghtneſs and wvanity(not. to lay rudeneſs 
and debaucheries) ot thole whom che world 
accounts the greateſt gallants ?' is there no- 
thing mote gratefull and pleaſing in the ſweet- 
neſs, candour, and ingenuity of a truly Chriſtian 
temper and diFfþoſition, then in the re-venzeful, 
implacable Fþirit of ſuch whole Honour lives 
and is fed by the Blood. of their enemies ? Is 
it not more truly 'honourable and glorious to 
ſerve that God who commands the World, 
then to be a ſlave to thoſe paſſions and luſts 
which put men upon continuall hard ſer- 
vice, and torment them for it when they have 
done it ? Were there nothing elſe to come 


mend Religion to the minds of men, beſides 
| that 
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that tranquillity and caſmneis of ſpirit, that 
ference and peaceable temper which follows 
a good conſet nce whereever it dwells, it were 
enough to make men welcom that gueſt which 
brings ſuch good entertainment with it, 
Whereas the amazements, horrours, and anxi- 
eties of mind, wh:ch at one time or other 
baunt ſu h who proftirute their Conſciences to 
a violation of the Laws of God, and the 
rules of refified reaſon, may be enough to 
per{ wade any rationall perſon, that impiety is 
the greateſt folly, and irreligion madneſS. It 
cannot be then but matter of great pity to 
conſider that any perſons whole birth and 
education hath raiſed rthem above the com- 
mon people of the World, ſhould be ſo far 
their own enemies, as to obſerve the Faſhion 
more then the rules of Religion, and to ſtudy 
complements more then themſelves, and read 
Romances more then the Sacred Scriptures , 
which alone are able to make them wiſe to ſal- 


vation. 
Bur Sir, I need not mention theſe things 


to Joy, unleſs it be to let Joy lee the excel- 
lency of your choice, in preferring true Yer- 
tue and Piery above the Ceremony and Gran- 
: deny - 
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deur of the World. Go on, Sir, to value 
and mealure true Relizim not by the un. 
certain mealures of the Fd, bur by the 
iatallibles ditates of Ged himlelf in his G. 
cred Oracles. Were it not for theſe, what 
certain foundation could there be for our 
Fatth to ſtand on? and who durit ven:ure 
his foul, as to its future condition, upon 
any authority leſs then the infallible coera; 
city of God himlelf 2 What certain dir-. 
tions for practice ſhould we have, what 
ruleto judge of opinions by, had not God 
out of his infinite goodneſs provided and 
preſerved this authentick inſtrument of his 
Will to the World ? What a ſtrange Keli- 
gion would Chriſtianity ſeem, ſhould we 
irame the Model of it from any other thing 
then the Word of God ? Withourt all con- 
troverlie the diſeſteem of the Scriptures upon 
any pretence whatloever, is the decay of Re- 
t2ion, and through many windings and 
turnings leads men art laſt into the very 
depth of Atheiſm. Wheteas the frequent 
and ſerious converling with the mind of 
God in his Word, is incomparably uleful, 
not only for keeping up in us a true Ne- 

£1071 
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tion of Religion (which is eaſily miſtaken, 
when men look upon the face of it in any 
other glaſs then that of the Scriptures ) 
but likewiſe for maintaining a powerfull 
ſenſe of Keligion in the fouls of men, and 
a due valuation of it, whatever its eſteem 
or entertainment be in the world. For 
though the true genuine ſpirit of (hri/i.c- 
nity C which is known by the purity and 
peaceableneſs of ir) ſhould grow never ſo 
much our of credit with the World , yet 
none who heartily believe che Scriptures to 
be the TPord of God , and that the matters 
revealed therein are infallibly te, will e- 
ver have the leſs eſtimation of it. It muſt 
be confeſſed that the credit of Religion hath 
much ſuffered in the Age we live in through 
the vain pretences of many to ir, who 
have only acted a part in itfor the ſake of 
ſome private intereſts of rheir own, And 
it is the uſual Logick of Atheiſts, crimine ab 
uno Diſce omnes , it there be any hypocrites, 
all who make ſhew of Religion, are ſuch, 
on which account the Hypocrifie of one Age 
makes way for the Atheiſm of the next. Bur 
how unreaſonable and unjuſt that impu- 

tation 
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tation is, there needs not much to diſco. 
ver, unlels it be an argument there are no 
true men in the World, becaule there are ſo 
many Apes which imitate them , or that 
there are no Jewels, becaule there are ſo many 
{ounterfeits. And bleſſed be God, our Aye 
is not barren of Inſtances of reall goodneſs 
and unafﬀtefted piety 3 there being ſome 
ſuch generous Firits as dare love Religion 
withour the dowry of Intereſt, and mani- 
felt their affeftion to it in the plain dreſs 
of the Scriptures, without. the paint and /et- 
offs which are added to it by the ſeverall 
contending parties of the (hriſtian World, 
Were there more ſuch ble Fþirits of Re- 
ligion in our Age, Atheiſm would want one 
of the greateſt Pleas which it now makes 
againſt the Truth of Rel:gion 3 for nothing 
enlarges more the Gulf of Atheſm, then 
that wiz z4oua, that wide paſſage which lies 
between the Faith and Lives of men pre- 
tending to be (brijiians. 1 mult needs lay 
there is nothing ſcems more ſtrange and 
unaccountable ro me, then that the Prg- 
fice of the unqueſtionable duties of (bri- 
ſtianity ſhould be put out of Countenance , 

or 
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or ſlighted by any who. own, profeſs, and 


contend for the Principles of it, QCan the 
profeſſion of thar be honourable, whole pra- 
Fice is not ? If the principles be true, whv are 
they not prafitſed * If they be not true, woy are 
they pro/ejjed < 

You ice, Sir, to what an unexpected 
length my delire to vindicate the Honuur as 
well as 1ruth of Religin, hath drawn our 
this preſent 2ddrels. tut 1 may ſooner hope 
for your pardon in it, then if 1 had ſpent lo 
much paper aſter the uſual manner of De:it- 
caticns, 1n reprelenting Y.u to Tenr ſelf or the 
Werid. Sir, | know Tou have two much of 
that : have been commending, to delight in 
Your own deierved paifes, rauch Jeſs in flat- 
terics, Which io benien a ſubject might: ealt- 
ly make ones pen rw over in. And therein 
1 might not much have digrefled from my 
deſign, ſince I know ter more exemplary 
for that rare mixture of true piety, and the 
higheſt civility rogether, in whom thar ine- 
ſtimable jewel of religion is placed in a moſt 
{ weet, affable, and obliging temper, Bur 
although none will be more ready on any 
occation with all gratitude to acknowledge 


(b) the 
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me; Y ; 
vanity of Epiſtles Dedicatory, that I cannot ſo 
heartily comply with them in any thing, as 


in my hearty prayer to Almighty God for 


your good and welfare, and in ſubſcribing my 
ſelf 


Sir, 


Your moſt bamble 


and affeCtionate ſervant, 


ED. STILLINGFLEET. 
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JT 7s neither to ſatisfie the importunity 

of friends, nay to prevent falſe copies 

( which and ſuch like excuſes 1 know 

are expelted in uſual Prefaces) that 1 

have adventared abroad this folluwing 

Treatiſe: but it is ont of a jſt reſent- 

ment of the affronts and indigaities which have been caft 
on Religion; by ſuch, who account it a mattcy of judge- 
ment to at»believe the Scriptures, and apiece of wit to 
diſpute themſelves ont of the poſsibility of being happy 
in another world : When yet the more acute and ſubiile 
their arguments are, the greater their ſtrength is againſt 
themſclues, it being impoſſible there ſhaula be ſo much 
wit an1 (ubtilty in the fouls of men, were they not of a 
more excellent nature they they imagine tnem to b2. 
And bow contradittions is it for ſuch perſons tobe am- 
bitious of being cryed up for "wy and reaſon, whoſe deſign 
(92) fs 
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is 19 dezrade the rational ſou! ſo far below her ſelf; us to 
make her become like the beaſts that periſh | If mow the 
weizht and conſequence of the ſubject, and the tos oreat 
ſexſonablencſs of it (if the common fam? of the large 
ſpread of Atheiſm among us be true) be not ſufficiens 
Apology for the publiſhing this B:ok, I am reſolved 
rath:r to nndergs thy cenſure, then b? behelding to any 
oifier. The intendment ther:fore of this Preface u 
cnly to give a brief account ef the ſcope, «iſtzn, and 
2nethod of the following Books, although the wiew of the 
Contents of the Chapters mlght ſufficiently acquaint 
thee with it, How far I have be:a either from tran- 
ſcr.bi-g, or a deſign to excnſſe out of the hands of their 
aainirers , the ſeverall writinas on the behalf of Reli- 
ion in general, or Chriſtianity in pariicular (eſpecial- 
{y Morny, Grotius, Amyraldus, cc.) may eaſily 
appear by cemparing what u contained in their Books 
and this together. Had I net thouzht ſomething 
might be ſaid, if not more fully and rationally, yet 
more ſuitably to the preſent temp:y of this Age then 
what us already written by them, thou hadſt not been 
treubled with this Preface, mucin i«ſs with the whole 
Book. But as the tempers and Genius's of Ages and 
Times alter, ſodo the arms and weapons which Atheiſts 
imploy againſt Religion'; the moſt popular pretences of 
the Atheiſts of our Age, bawve ven the irrcconcoleable- 
neſs of the account of Times in Scripture, with that of 
the learned and ancient Reathen Nations + the incon- . 
ſiſtency of the belief of the Scriptures with the princi- 
ples of reaſon : andthe account which may be givenof 
the Origine of things from principles of Philoſophy 
without the Scriptures s Theſe three therefore 1 have 
particularly ſet iy ſelf againſt, and diredted againſt 
zach of them a {everal Book. In the firſt 1 have ma- 

nifeſted 
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nifeſted that there is no ground of credibility in the 

account of anciezt times given by any Aeathen Na- 

tions aifferens from the Scriptures, which 1 have with 

ſo much care and diligence enquired into , that from 

thence we may hope to hear no. mere of men before 

Adam to ſalve the «Authority of the Scriptures by, 

which yet was intended only as a aefien to undeir- 

mine them s but 1 have not thou; nt the frivolous pre- 

tences of the Author of that {Yypothejfis worth particular 

menticning, (uppoſing it ſufficient to give a clear ac- 

court of things without particular citation cf Authors, 

where it was not of great concerament for naderſtand- 

ins the thing its ſelf. In the ſecond Buck 1 have un- 

aertaken to give a rationall account of the grounds, why 

we are to belicue thoſe ſeverall perſens, who in ſeverall 

age; were imployed to reveal the mind of God to the 

world, ana with greater particularity then hath yet been 

uſed, 1 have infiſied oz the perſons of Moſes, and the 

. Prophets, our Saviour and bis Apoſtles, and in every 

of them manifeſted the ratignall evidences 63 whic' 

they were to be believed, not only by the men of their 

own Age, but by thoſe of ſucceed: 37 Generations, In 

. the third Book 1 have inſiſted on th! matters them- 

",, ſelves which are either ſuppoſed by, or revealed in the 

Scriptures , and have therein not only manifeſted the 

certainty of the foundations of all Religion which the 

'n the Beirg of God and Immertality of the ſoul, bit 

the undoubted trath of thoſe particular accounts con- 

' Cerning the Origine of the Univerſe, of Evill, and of 

Natuons, which were moſt lyable to the Atheiſts ex- 

ceptions, and have therein conſidered all the pretences 

of Philoſophy ancient or modern, which have (eimed to 

8 0”. contradict any of them ; to which ( mantiſſe loco) 1 

wwe bave added the evidence of Scripture-Hiſtory in the 
; | remainacrs_ 
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re mainders of it in Heathen Mythology, and concluded 
all with a diſcourſe of the excellency of the Scriptures. 
Thus having givena brief view of the deſien and me. 
thod of the whole, 1 ſubmit it to every free and unpre- 
judiced judgement. <All the favour then 1 ſhall requeſt 
of thee, is, toread ſeriouſly, ana judge impartially z and 
then I denbt nos but thou wilt ſee as much reaſon for Re- 
ligion as I av. 


2 Iu. A, ww e-4<-—" ANeime 


The obſcurity and defe&t of Ancient Hiſtory. 


E þ H E knowleape of truth proved to be the meft naturall 


per feftion of the rationall ſoul, yet error often mi- 

ſtakes for truth, the acconnts of it. Want of diligence 
in its ſearch , the mixrure of truth and falſhood : T hence 
comes either rejefting truth for the errors ſake, or embracing 
the error for the truths ſake; the firſt inſtanced in Heathen 
Philoſophers, the ſecond in vulgar Heathen, Of Philoſo- 
phicall Atheiſm, and the piers, of it. The Hiſtory of An- 
tiquity very obſcure. The queſtion ſtated where the true 
Hiſtory of ancient times ts to be found, in Heathen Hiſtories, 
or only in Scripture? The want of credibility in Heathen 
Hiſtories afſerted and proved by the generall arfeft for wart 
of timely records among Heathen Nations, the re:ſun of it 
ſhewed from the firſt Plantations of the World. The man- 
ner of them diſcovered. T be Originall of Civill Government. 
Of Hieroglyphicks. The muſe of letters among the Greeks no 
eaer then Cadmus, his time enquiredinto, noel then Jo- 
ſhua, the learning brought into Greece by him, P3ge 1 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the Phenician and e/Z7ypticn Hiſtory. 


T he particular arfett in the Hiſtory of the moſt I:arned Hea- 
then Nations, Firſt th: Pi.cenicians. Of Sanchoniathon, 
his Antiquity, an4 Fidelity. Of J-rom: baai, Baal-Berith, 

The Antiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vindicated againſt Bo- 
codartus Abib?it:s, The vanity of Phoenician Theology. The 
imitation of it by the Gnoſiicks, Of the Agyprian Hiſtery, 
The Antiquity and Antherity of Hermes Irilmegitius. Of - 
hu Inſcriptions on Pillars. tranſcribed by Manetlo, His 
Fabulouſneſs thence diſcovered. Terra Seriadica, Of Sechs 
Pillars in Jolephus, and an account whence they arc taken. 


Page 25 
CHAP. III, 


Of the Chaldean Hiſtory. 


The conteſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations , and the 
wayes of deciding it. Of the Chaldean Aſtrology, and 
the foundation of fudiciall Aſtrology. Of the Zabii, their 
Founaer, who they were, no other then the old Chaldees, 


Of Berolus and his Hiſtory. An account of the fabulous 
Dynaſties of Beroſus a»d4 Manetho, From the Tranſla- 
tion of the  Scrinture hiſtory into Creck in the time of Pro» 
lomy. Of that tranſlution and the time of it, Of Deme- 
trius Phalereus, Scaligers arguments an(wered Manetho 
writ after the Sept nagint, proved againſt Kircher ; his ar- 
grements anſwered. Of Rabbinicall and Arabick Authors, 
ana their little credit in matter of hiſtory. The rime of 


Beroſus enquired into, his voriting co-temporary with Phi- 
iadeiphus. page 40 
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CHAP. IV. 
The defe& of the Grecian Hiltory. 


That maniftftcd by three evident arguments of it. 1. The fa- 
bulonſneſs of the Poetical age of Greece, The Antiquity 
of Puctry, Of Orpheus and the antient Pocrs. Whence the 

' Poetical Fables Pirrowed. The advancement of Poetry and 
Tdolatry togethir in Greece. The aiffirent cen(ures of 
Strabo and Eritolthenes concerning the Portical age of 
Greece, 2nd the reaſons of them. 2.T he elarſt Hiſtorians 
of Greece are of [uSþ:Hea credit. Of Damaltes, Ariſteus, 
and others ;, of the moſt of their eldeſt Hiſtorians we have 
othing leſt but their names, of others only the ſubjetts they 
rreated of, and ſome fragments. 3. T hoſe that arecxtanr, 
either confeſs their ignorance of eldrft times, or pluinly aiſ- 
cover it. Of the firſt ſort are Thucydides and Plutarch: /ewve- 
rol enriacnces of the Grecians Ignorance of the true original 
of N.:tions. Of Herodotus and his miſtakes ; the Greeks 
173.0r ance in Gecgraphy diſcovered, and thence their inſuffi- 
CIENCY as £0 An acconnt of antient hiftory. page 56 


CHAP. V. 
The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology, 


T he want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtory {nrther proved 
from the uncertainty and confuſion in their accounts of a»- 
cient times ; that aiſccvered by the uncertain {orm of thr 
years. Anenquiry into the different forms of the /Egypti- 
an years the firſt of thirty dayes,the ſecond of four Jdonths, 
of beth inſt«nces given in the egyptian viſtory. Of the 
Chaldean accoupts, and the firſt Dynaſtyes menticned by 
Beroius, how they may be reduced tc probability. Of the 

egyptian Dynaſtyes, Of Manetho. Reaſons of account» 
ag them fabulow, becauſe not atteſtea by any credible an- 
therity, and rejtted by the beſt Hiſtcrians, T he cpinion of 
(e) & cal'Ger 
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Scaliger and Voſlius, concerning their being cotemporary 
propounded and rejetted with re.sſons againſt it. Of the an- 
cient diviſion of Egypt. into Nomi or Provinces, and the 
nunber of them againſt Voſlius ana Kircher. Pag.73 


CHAP. VI. 
The uncertain Epocha's of Hecarken Chronology. * 


An acconet given of the defeft of Chronolon» in the eldeſt times, 
Of the Sular year among tht Egyp'tiuns the original of the 
Epc<tts, the antiquityof Intrc.:l.rrimn among them. Of the - 

ſeveral Canicular years, th: aiff-ri nee berwren Scaliger and 
Petavius conſidered The cirtain Epocha's of the Egypti- 
an hiſtory no elder then Nabonafſer, Of the Grecian ac- 
counts, The f«baluuſniſs of the Heruical age of Greece. 
Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms, The beginning of the 
Olympiads. The uncirt.un Origines of the W: ſtern Nations, 
O! the Lative Dynaſtyes. The different Palilia of Rome. 
The uncertain reck:ning Ab. V, C. Of impoſtures as to 
ancitxt hiſtories. Of Annius, Inghiramus, axd others, 0 

the charatters uſed by H:athen Priefls., No ſacred cha: 
rafters among the fews. Thepartiality and inconſiſtency of 
Heathen hiſtories with each other, From all which the 
want of credility in them as ts an acconnt of ancient times 
t clearly demenſtratea. | pag. 89 
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CHAP. 1, 
The certainty of the Writings of Moſes. 


Ie order tothe proving the truth of Scripture-hiftory, ſeveral 
Hypotheſes 1-id down. The firſt concerns the reaſonable- 

- meſs of preſerving the antient Hiſtory of the world in ſome 
certain Records, from the importance of the things, aus 
the inconveniences of meer tradition or conſftant —_— 

e 
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The ſccond concerns the certainty that the Records under 

Moſes his name , wire undoubtedly his. The certainty of 

a matter 6f fatt enquired into in general, and proved as to 
this particular by univerſal conſent.and [ettling a Common- 

wealth upon his Laws. The imp» ſſibility of an Impoſtare 

as to the writings of Moles demonſtrated, T he pleas to the 

contary largely anſwered. pag. 107 


C H A P, SK 
Moſes Lis certain knowledge of what he writ. 


The third Hypotheſis concerns the certainty .of the matter of 

- Moles hu hiſtory, th.t gradually :roved: Firſt, Moſes 
bu knowledge cleared , by bis education, and experience,and 
certain "information. Hu eaucation in the wiſdom of 
Ag pr; whit that was. The old Egyptiani learning en- 
quired ir10. the convemunces for it. Of the Egyptian Prieſts, 
Molics reckonea among them for his knowledge The Mathe- 
matical, Natmral, Divine, and Moral learning of Egypt: 
their Pulttical wiſaum moſt confiderable. The. advantage 
of Motcs above the Grith Philoſo hers, as to wiſdom and 
reaſon, Moles himſelf in cye-witne(s of moſt of his hiſtory : 
the certain unint:rrupted trad:tion of the other part among 
the Jews, manifeſted by rational evidence. p.I19 


CHAP. III. 


Moſes bis fidelity and integrity proved. 


Moſes confi ered a4 an Hiſtorian, and as a Law-giver , his 
fidelity in buth proved: clear evidences th..t he had noin- 
tent to wiecervein bus Aiſtury, freedom from private intereſt, 
impartiality in bis rel.:tiuns , pl.:nneſs and per Spicuity of 
ftile. As - L:w-\iver . he came armed with Divine au- 
thority , which be;-0 the main thing, is fixed on ro be fully 
proved from: his aftty,s ana writings. . The power of mz- 
racles the great tviaence of Divise revelation. T wo grand 

_ qneſtions propuunaed. Jn what cale miracles may be ex- 


(c 2) pf 
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2efted,aud how known to be true. No ntceſſity of a conſtant 


p:wer of miracles in a Church : Two Caſes alone wherein 
they may be expetted. When any thing comes aca Lew 
from God, and \vhen a Divine Law #4 to be repealed, The 
neceſſity of miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine 
revelation afſerted. Objeftions anſwered. No uſe of mirs 
cles when the doftrine us ſetled and owned by miracles in the 


firſt revelation. No need of miracles in reformation of a 
Church. Pap. 134. 


CHAP. IV. 
The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding AMoſer, 


An order of Prophets to ſucceed Moles, by Gods,ewn appuint- 
went in the Law of Moles. The Schools of the Prophets, 
the original and inſtitution of them. The Cities of the Lt- 
vites. The occafion of their firſt inſtitution. The places of 
the Schools of the Prophets, ana the tendency of theinſtitu. 

. Fion there to a Prophetical office. Of the Muſick uſed in 
the Schools of the Prophets. The Roman Aſſamenta,and the 
Greek Hymns in their ſolemn worſhip. The two ſorts of 
Prophets among the Jews, Leiger and extraordinary. Or- 


ainary Prophets taken ont of the Schnols, proved by Amos 
ayd Saul. pag. 149 


CHAP. V. 


The tryal of Prophetical DoRtrine. 


Rulesof trying Prophets eſtabliſhed in the Law of Moſes. The 
puniſhment of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Pro 
phets. The caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed. The 
tryal of falſe Prophets belsngivg to the great Sanhearin. 
T he particular rules whereby the Doftrine of Prophets was 
judged. The proper notion of a Prophet, mot foretelling fur 
ture contingencies , but having immediate Divine revelatr- 
en. Several principles liid down for clearing the dottrine 
"f the Prophets, 1. That immediate diltates of _— 

| ig 
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light are net to be the meaſare of Divine revelation. Several 
grounds for Divine revelation from nataral light. 2. What- 
ever ts vircftly repugnint to the aiftates of nature, cannot be 
of Divine revelation, 3. No Divine revelation doth con- 
tradift a Divine poſutive Law without ſafficient evidence of 
Gods intention to repeal that Law. 4. Divine revelation 
in the Prophets was not to be meaſured by the wirds of the 
Law, bur by the intention and reaſon of it. T he Prophetical 
effice a kind of Chancery to the Law of Moſes. pag.165 


CHAP. VI. 


The tryal of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles. 


The great difficulty of the trying the truth of Prophetical pre- 
ditions from Jerem. 18. 7,8, &c. Some general Hypo- 
theſes premiſed for the clearing of it. The firſt concerns the 
ground why prediftions are accounted an evidence ef divine 
revelation. T hree Conſearies drawn thence. The ſccond, 
the manncr of Gods revelation of his Will to the minds of the 
Prophets. Of the ſeveral degrees of Prophecy. The third is, 
thet God aid not alwiyes reveal the internal purpoſes of his 
will unto the true Prophets. The grand queſtion propeunded 
how it may be known when rreaittions expreſs Gods decrees, 
and when only the ſeries of cauſes. For the firſt , ſeveral 
rules laid down. 1. When the prediftion us confirmed by a 
Preſent miracle. 2. When the things foretold exceed «the 
probability of ſecond canſes. 3. When confirmed by Gods 
oath. 4. When the bleſſings fore-rold are purely ſpiritnal. 
Three rules for interpreting the Prophecyes which re$þet the 
ſtate of things under the GoSel. 5. When all circumſtances 

are foretold, 6. When many Prophets in ſeveral ages agree 
1 the ſame predittions. Predittions do not expreſs Gods un- 
alterable purpoſes , when they only contain comminations of 
qnagements,or are prediftions of temporal bleſſings. The caſe 
of the Ninivites,Hezekiab, axd others opened. Of repentance 
in God, what it implyes. The Fewiſh objettions abont predi- 
Tions of temporel bleſſings an(wered. In what caſes miracles 


 Wereexpected from the Prophets, when they were to confirm 
(c 3) the 
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the tyath of their religion. Inflanced in the Prophet at Be. 
thel, Elijah, Eliſhah, a#d of Moſes himſelf , Whoſe diving 
authority that it was proved by miracles, 1s demonſtrated 
againſt the modern Jews ,c.nd their pretences anſWered.p.177 


CHAP. VII. 
The eternity of the Law of Loſes diſcufled. 


The ſecond cale wherein miracles may be exyiHed, when a 
Diwme poſirive LaW us tobe repealed , ana another way of 
wor ſhip «ftabliſhed inſtead cf it. The poſſibility in general 
of a repeal of a D-vine LaW «ſſerred : the particular caſe of 
the L-wof Moics aifpured ag-inſt the f ws ,, the mattir of 
that L.qw proved nur tobe immutably obligatory; becanſe 
the ceremental rect prs were r: quired not for them{elves, 
but for ſome further end; that proved from Vaimonides by 
confcſſion : the precepts of the Ceremonial Law frequently 
diſpen;+a vith while the Law was in force, Of the Paſ- 
ſowir of Hezrk-ab, and ſeveral orher inſtances. It us not 

inconſiſtent with the wiſaom of God to repeal ſuch an efta- + 
blifhed Law. Abravaiels arguments anſwered, Of the 
perfettion of the Law of Moles con pares with the Ge Fþcl. * 
Whether Goa hath ever aeclaycd be woulda n: ver repeal the 
Law of Moles, Of «dcrng to the precevrts Of the ex-* 
prefſions ſeeming to in-ply the perp:tuity of the Law f 
Muies, Reaſons «fſigned why thoſe expr- ſſions are uſea, 
theugh perpetuity be not tplyed, The Law of Moles nit 
built up.n immutable reaſon, becauſe many perticul:r pro- 
cepts Were founded upcn particular uicaſy 11, as the cuſtoms 
of rhe Z.bn , many crremonial precepts i hence Aeduced out of 
Maimonides, awibecou/r /uch a ſtate of :hings vas fore- 
fold, with hich the cb ery tun of the Ceremonial Law 
Would be inconſiſt mt. . Thit larg-ly diſcovered from the 
Prophecies of the ola Tift ment. p. 205 


CHAP! 
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CHAP. VIIL 


General Hypotheſes concerning the Truit'of the 
Doctrine of Chrilt, 


* The freat prejudice againſt owr Saviour among fews and 
De.rhens,was the meancſs of his appearance. T he difference 
of the miracles at the delivery of the Law ana Goſpel, 
Some general Hypotheſes to clear the ſwoſerviency of mi- 
racles ro the D Erine of Chriſt. 1. That where the truth of 
a doftrine depen s not on cvidencebut auth:rity.the only way 
to prove the truth of the Deftrine, us to prove the Teſtimony 
of the revealer tobe infallible, Things may be true which 
depend not on evidence of the things, What that ts, and on 
what it deiends. T he uncertainty of natural knowledge. The 
ex ftence of God, the foundation of all certainty. The cer- 
tainty of matters of faith proved from the ſame princ iple, 
Our knowleage of any thing ſrppoſeth ſomething incompre- 
henſfible. The certainty of faith as great as that of khnow- 
ledge , the grounds of it ſtronger. The conſiſtency of rati- 
onal evidence with faith. Net objetts of faith exceed reaſon . 
the abſurdities following the contrary opinion. The uxncer- 
tainty of that which u calledreaſon. Philoſoph cal diftates 
no ſtandard of reaſon. Of tranſubſtantiation ani ubiquity 
&c. why rejeted as contrary to reaſon. The foundation of 
faith in matters above reaſon. Which is in infallible Teſtime- 
xy; thatthere are wayes to know which « infallible proved . 
2. Hypoth. A Divine Teſtimony the moſt infallible. The 
reſolution of faith into Gods weracity as its formal objc&, 

3. Hopoth, A Divine Teſtimony) may be known , though 
| God Fheak not immediately. Of infÞiration among the Jews, 
and Divination among the Heathens, 4. Hypoth. The evi- 
dences of a Divine Teſtimony muſt be clear and certain. Of 
the common motives of faith, ana the obligation to f 1ith 


ariſing from them. T he original of Infidelity. pag.226 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


The rational evidence of the Truth of Chriſtian Relipion 
from Miracles. | 


T he poſſibility of miracles appears from God and providince., 
the evidence of a Divine Teſtimony by them. God alond can 
really alter the courſe of nature. The Devils power of work- 
ing miracles conſidered. Of Simon Magus, Apgllonius, The 
cures in the Tempte of Kiculapius at Rome, &c. God ne- 
ver works miracles, but for ſome particular end. The 
particular reaſons of the miracles of Chriſt. The repealing 
the Law of Moles, which had been ſettled by miracles. why 
Chriſt checked the Phariſees for demanding a ficn, when 
himſelf appeals to his miracles. The power of Chriſts mi- 
racles on many who did not throughly believe. Chriſts mi+ 
racles made it evident that he was the Meſſias , becauſe 
the prediftions were fulfilled in him. Why John Baptiſt 
wrought no miracles. Chriſts miracles xeceſſary-for the 
eperthrow of the Devils Kingdom. Of the Demoniacks - 
and Lunaticks in the Goiptl, and inthe Primitive Charch. 
T be power of the name of Chriſt over them largely proved 
by ſeveral Teftimonies. The evidence thence of a Divine 
Fower in Chriſt, Of counterfeit diſpoſſeſſions. Of miracles 
wrought among Infiaels.: Of the future ſtate of the Charch. 
T he neceſſity of the miracles of Chriſt, as to the propaga- 
tion of Chriſtian Religipn : that proved from the condition 
of the publiſhers, and the ſmeceſs of the D-frine. The 
Apoſtles knew the haz.rra of their iiployment, before they 
entred on it. T he bolane(s and reſolution of the Ansſtes not- 
withſtanding this, compared with heathen Philoſophers. No 
motive cornld carry the Apoſtles through their imployment , 
but the truth of their Doflrine, not ſecking the henoar, 
profit or pleaſure%f the world. The Apoſtes evidence of 
the truth of their doftrine [.:y in bitug eye-witxeſs of car . 
S:viours miracles and reſurrefion. T hat «trefted by them- 
11Tues; their ſufficiercy thence for preaching the Goſpel. 
Of the nature of the doftrine of the Goſpel ; contrariety of 

86 
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+; to natural inclinations, Strange ſucceſs of it, notwith- 
funding it came not with humane power : No Chriſtian Em- 
peronr, till the Goſpell univerſally preached. The weak- 
neſs and ſimplicity of the inſtruments which preachca the 
Goſpel. From all which the great evidence of the power of 
miracles is proved. P?g. 252 


CHAP. X. 
The difference of true miraclcs from faite. 


The unreſonableneſs of rejefting the evidence from maricler, 
becauſe of impoſtures. That there are certain rules of as- 
ſting niſhing trne miracles from falſe, and Divine from dia- 
bolical proved from Godt intention in giving 4 powir of mi- 
racles, and the providence of God in the world. The incon- 
venience of taking aWway the rational grounds of faith ana 
placing it on ſelf-evidence. Of the ſelf evidence of the 
Scriptures, and the inſufficiency of that for reſolving the 
queſtion about the anthority of the Scriptures, Of the pre- 
tended miracles of Impeſtors and falſe Chriſts, as Bsrcho« 
chebas David ef David and others. The rules whereby to 
jwndge true miracles from falſe. 1. True Divine miracles 
are wrought to confirm a Divineteſtimony. No miracles 
neceſſary for the certain conveyance of a Divine Teſtimony , 
proved from the eviatnces that the Scriptures could not te 
Eorrupted. 2. No miracles Divine Which contracitt Di- 
vine revelation. Of Popiſh miracles. 3. Divine miracles 
leave Divine eff&s on thoſe who believe them, Of the mi- 
racles of Simon Magus. 4. Divine miracles tend to the 
overthrow of the devils power in the world : the antipathy «f 
the doftrine of Chriſt to the aevils aefigns in the World. 
5. The aiſtinftion of true miracles from others, from the 
circumſtances ana manner of their operation. The miracles 
of Chriſt compared with thoſe of the Heathen Gods. 6. Ged 
makes it evident to «ll impartial judgements that Divine +. 
miracles exceedcreated power. This manifeſted from the 
Knparalleld miracles of Muſes andour Suviour, From all 
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which the rational evidence of Divine revelation 55 may;. 


feſted, as to the perſons Whom God imployes to teach thy 
world. Pag. 334 
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CHAP. 1. 
Of the Being of God. 


The Principles of all Religion lie 11 the Being of God and im- 
mortality of the ſoul : from them the neceſſity of a particular 
Divine revelation rationally aedauced, the method laid down 
for proving the Divine amthority of the Scriptures. Why 
Moles doth not prove the Being of God, bur ſuppoſe tt. The 
votion of a Dc:ity very conſonant to reaſon. Of the nature of 
Tata"s, and particul=rly of the Idea of God, HoWw we can 
ferm an Taea of an in finite Bezng. How far [ach an Idea ar- 
gres exiſtence. The great unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm de- _ 
monſtrated. Of the Hypotheſes of Ariſtotelian and Epr 
curean Atheiſts, The Atheiſts fretences examined and re 
futed. Of the nature of the arguments whereby we prove there 
za God. Of nniverſal conſent and the evidence of that to 
prove a Deity and immortality of ſouls. Of neceſſity sf ex- 
iſtence implyed in the notion of God, and how far that proves 
the Being of God. T he order of the world and uſefulneſs of the 
parts of it and eſpecially of mans body,an argument of a Dei- 

_ 19. Some higher principle proved to be in the world then mat- 
ter and motion. The natnre of the ſonl, and poſſibility of its 

ſubſiſting after death. Strange appearances in nature not 
ſolvable by the power of imagination, | pag. 360. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Oripine ofthe Univerſe. 


The neceſſity of rhe bilief of the creation of the world in order 
tothe rrath of Religion. Of the ſeverall Hypotheſes of the 
Philoſophers who contradift Moles : with a particular ex- 
amination of them. The ancient tradition of the world con- 
ſonant to Moſes : proved from the Fonick Philoſophy of 
Thales, and the Italick of Pychagoras. The Pythagorick 
Cabbala rather Ag yptian the» Moſaick. Of the fluid 
matter which was the material principle of the Univerſe. 
Of the Hypotheſis of the eternity of the werld afſerted by 
Ocellus Lucanus, and Ariſtotle. The weakneſs of the 
foundations on which that opinion is builr. Of the manner 
of forming principles of Philoſophy. The poſſibility of crea- 
tion proved, No arguing from the preſent ſtate of the 
world againſt its beginning ſbewed from Maimonides. The 
Platoniſts arguments from - the goodneſs of God for the 
eternity of the world anſwered. Of the Stoicall Hypotheſis 
of the eternity of matter, whether reconcilable with the 
zext of Moſes. Of the opinions of Plato and Pythagoras 'con- 
cerning the preexiſtence of matter to the formation of the 
world, The contradidzon of the eternity of matter to the 
nature and attributes of God. Of the Atomicall Hypotheſis 
of the Origine of the Univerſe. The World could not be 
produced by a caſuall concourſe of Atoms proved from the 
wature ana motion of Epicurus his Atoms, ana the Pheng- 
mena of the Univerſe, cfpecially the proauftion ana nature 
of Animals, Of the Carteſtan Hypotheſis, that it cannot 
ſalve the Origine of the Univerſe without a Deity giving 
motion to matter. pag. 421 
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CHAP. IIT. 
Of the Oripine of Evil. 


Of the Being of Providence. Epicurns his arguments againſ it 
refuted. The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in ordey to 
Religion. Proviaence proved from a conſideration of the ug- 
rare of Ged and the things of the world, Of the Spirit of na. 
rare. T he great objeftiont againſt Providence proponnded. The 
firſt concerns the Origine of evil, Goa 6annot be the author of 
fin if the Scriptures be true. The account which the Scri- 
ptures give of the fall of man, doth not charge God with mans 
fanlt. Gods power to govirn may by Laws, though ke gives 
no particular reaſon of every Poſurive precept. The reaſon 0 
Gods creating man with freedom of will, largely ſhewed from 
Simplicius ; and the true account of the Origine of evil, Gods 
permitting the fall makes him not the author of it.The account 
which the Scriptures give of the Origine cf evil,cempared with 
that of Heathen Philoſophers. The antiquity of the opinion of 
aſcribing the Origine of evil to an evil principle. Of the judg- 
ment of the Perſians, Agyprtians and others about it Of Man 
nichaiſm. T ke opinion of the ancient Greek Philoſophers, of 
Pychagor:s, Placo, rheStoicks , the Origine of ex1il not frem 
the neceſſity of matter. The remainaers of the hiſtyry of the 
fall among the Heathens. Of the malignity of Dxmoas, Pre- 
vidence vindicated as tothe ſufferings of the good, aud impur 
nity of bad men. An account of beth from natural light, ma- 
wifeſted by Seneca, Plutarch, avduthers. pag.470 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Orivine of Nations. 


All manzina arrived from Adam, if the Scriptures be true. 
T he contrary ſuppoſition an introduttion to Atheiſm. The 
tra8hof the hiſtory of the flood, The poſſibility of an univer- 
ſal deluge proved. The fivod univerſal as to mankind, whe* 
ther univirſal asto the earth and animals; no neceſſity of 


aſſerting 
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afſerting either. Yet ſuppoſing it, the psſſivility of ir demen.- 
ftrated without cre:tion of new waters. Of the foundations of 
the deep. The propertiun which the height of meuntains 
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ſelves Aborigines. A diſcourſe concerning the firſt plan- 
t4tion of Greece , the common opinion propounded and re- 
Je&cd. The Hellens net the firſt inhabitants of Greece, but 
the Pelalgi. The large Spread of them over the prts of 
Greece ; Of rheir lingu.ge different from the Greeks. 
Whence theſe Pelaſgi came, that Phales was the Pelaſgus 
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covered in Scriptures, The Scriptares contain matters of 


greateſt 
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CHnaP. I. 
The obſcurity and defeR of Antient Hiſtory. 


T he knowledge of truth proved to be the moſt natural perfeition 
of the rational ſonl ; yet error often miſtaken for truth, the 
acconnts of it, Want of diligence inits ſearch, the mxture 
of truth and falſhood: T hence comes either rejetling truth for 
the errors ſake, er embracing the error ſor the truths ſake : 
the firſt inftanced in Heathen Philoſophers, the ſecond in 
vulgar Heathen. Of Philoſophical Atheiſm ,and the grounds 
ef it. The Hiſtory of Antiquity very obſcare. The queſtion 
ſtated where the true Hiſtery of ancient times to be found, in 
Heathen Hiſtories,or only in Scripture ? The want of cre- 
dibility in Heathen Hiſtories oſſerted and proved by the gene- 
ral defett for Want of timely records among Heathen Nati- 
ons ; the reaſon of it ſhewed from the firſt Plantations of the 
World. The manner of them azſcovered. The Original of 
Civil Government. Of gs, 1 ul T be uſe of letters 
among the Gretks no elder then Cadmus, his time enquired 
into, noelder then Joſhua, the learning brought into Greece 


"VU? Nquiries after truth have that peculiar com- 

SNL mendation above all other deſrgxs,that they 
UV come on pxrpoſe to gratifie the moſt noble 
BLIOYA facnlty of our ſoals, and do moſt immedi- 
\ ately rend to re-aavarce the higheſt pex- 

fe&tion of our rational beings, For all our 
deayours after knowledge now, are only 
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tlie gathering up ſome ſcattered fragments of what was once 
an entire Fabrick , and the recovery of ſome precious Jewel, 
which were /oft out of iight, and /z»k in the ſhipwrack of 
hnmane nature. That ſaying of Plato, that all knowledge i 
remembrance, and all ignorance forgetfulneſs, is a certain and 
ndoubted truth, if by forgerfulneſs be meant the Joſs, and by 
remembrance the recover) ot thoſe notions and conceptions of 
things which the 9:ind of man once had in its pure and pri- 
mitive ſtate, wherein the #nderſtanding was the trueſt Af. 
crocoſm, in which all the beings of the 5nferiour world 
were faithfully repreſented according to their true, native, 
and genuine perfettions. God created the ſoul of may nor 
only capable of finding out the trath of things, but ſurn;ſh- 
ed him with a ſufficient *gimigicy or toxchſtone to diſcover 
truth from falſhood, by a /zght ſet up inhis underſtanding , 
which if he had attended to, he might have ſecared himſelf 
from all impoſtares and aeceits, As all other beings were 
created in the full poſſeſſion of the agreeable perfeftions of 
their ſeyerall natures, 10 was max too, elſe God would have 
never cloſed the work of Creation with thoſe words, And 
God ſaw all that he had made, and beheld it Was very good: 
that is, endued with all thoſe perfe&zons which were ſz;table 
to their ſeverall beings. Which man had been moſt defeQivr 
in, if his #»derſtanding had nor been exdowed with a large 
ſtock of intelleftmall knowledge, which is the moſt natarall 
and gennine per feftion belonging to his rationall being. For 
reaſon being the moſt raiſed faculty of humane nature, if 
that had been defeftive in its diſcoveries of truth, which is 
irs proper objef#, it would have argued the greateſt maim 
and imperfeft3oy in the being it ſelf, For if it belongs to the 
per{etion of the ſenfetive faculties ro diſcern what is pleaſant 
from what is hartfall, it muſt needs be the perfe #10 of the 
rationall ro find our the difference of truth from falſbeed. Not 


as though the ſou! could then haye had any more then now, 


an aQtuall notion of all the beings in the world co-exiſting at 
the ſame time, but that it would have been free from all de- 
ceirs in its conceptions Of things, which were not cauſed 

through inadverrency. 
Which will appear from the ſeverall a#:&; mans Tommy 
ge 
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ledge bath, which are either »pwayds towards his Maker, 
or abroad on his fellow-creatures, If we conſider that com- 
remplation of the ſoul which fixes it ſelf on that ufinite being 
which was the ca»ſe of it, andis properly Sropie , it willde 
found neceſlary for the ſoul to be created in a ciear and di- 
ſtin& knowledge of him, becauſe of mars immediate obliga- 
tion tO obedience unto him, Which muſt neceſfarily ſuppoſe 
the knowledge of him whoſe will muſt be his r#/e, for if 
»an were not fully conyinced in the firſt moment after his 
creation of the being of him, whom he was to obey, his firſt 
work and duty would not have been acuall obedience, bur a 
ſearch whether there was any ſupreme, infinite, and eternall 
being or no ; and whereon his 4#ty to him was foxnded, and 
what might be ſufficient declaration of his Will and Laws, ac- 
cording to which he mult reg4/ate his obedience. The taking 
off all which doxbrs and /craples from the Jet of wan, muſt 
ſuppoſe him fully ſatisfied upon the firſt free uſe of reaſor, 


that there was an J»finite Power and Being which produced 
him, and on that account had a righe to command him in 


whatſoever he pleaſed, and that thoſe commanas of his were 
declared co him in ſo certain a way,that he could not be de- 
ceived inthe judging of them. The clear knowledge of God 
will further appear moſt zeceſſary to man in his 6 creation, 
if we conſider that God created him for this end and par- 
poſe, to enjoy converſe, and an humble familiarity with him- 
ſelf;he had then #weurry 7295's & vegror xoworiay in the language 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, Converſe with God was as natu- *'viiepn 
rall to hins as his being was. For man, as he came firſt our of P. 63, 
Gods hands, was the refleftios of God himſelf an a dark 
Cloxd, the Iris of the Deity, the ſimilitude was. the ſame, 
but the ſubſtance different : Thence he is ſaid to be created ge 1:5. 
after the Image of Ged. His knowledge then had been more 
intelletxall then diſcarſive ; not ſo much imploying his fa- 
culties in the operoſe deduQtions of reaſon ( the pleaſant roy/ 
of the rationall faculties ſince the Faf) but had 5mmea:- 
ately implojyed them about the ſublimeſt objes, not abour 
quiddities and formalities, but about him who was the foxn- 
rain of his being, and the center of his happineſs. There was 
net then fo vaſt a difference between the Avgelicall and 
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hamane life: The Angels and wen both fed on the ſame 
dainties ; all the difference was, they were in the Umgaor, the 
upper room in heaven, and man in the Summer Parlour in 
Paraaiſe. 

If we take a view of mans knowledge as it reFpetts his fellow- 
creatures, we ſhall find theſe were ſo fully kzown to him on 
his firſt crearzon, that he needed not to go to School to the 
wide world to gather up his conceptions of them. For the 
right exerciſe of that Dominion which he was infated in oyer 
the inferiouy world, doth imply a parcicular knowledge of the 
vatare, being, and preperties of thoſe things which he was to 
make «ſe of, without which he could not have improved 
them for their peculiar exds, And from this k»ewleage did 
proceed the giving the creatures thoſe proper and peculiar 
names Which were expreſſive of their ſeveral natures. For 
as Plato tels us, # mipr Jypunyy dv ovepramoy Fs ana wore 
£xeivoy & ST:CA:rmure fs T0 Th QuIH ayopuer Oy $2859: The 1 Po- 
fitien of names on things belongs not to every one , but only t9 
him that hath a full profpcEt into their ſeveral natures. For it 
is molt agreeable to reaton,that names ſhould carry in them 
a ſuitableneſs to the things they expreſs, for words being 
for no other end but to expreſs our conceptions of things,and 
Our coxceptions being but eixores x) ourauaTs TEAYHamToras the 
lame Philoſopher ſpeaks, the reſemblances and repreſent ations 
of the things, it muſt necds follow, that where there was a 
rrue knowledpe, the conceptions muſt agree with the rbixgs; 
and words being to expreſs our conceptions,none are ſo fir co 
do it, as thoſe which are expreſſive of the ſeveral natares of 
the things they are uſed to repre/est.For otherwiſe all the »ſe 
of words is to be a meer vocabulary to the underſtanding, 
andan 7ndex to memory, and of no further «ſe in the pur- 
ſuit of kxowledge, then to let us know what words men are 
agreed ro call :hizgs by. But ſomething further ſeems ro be 
intended in their firſt 5wpoſition , whence the ewe call it 


by2Tm 3271 as Mercer tell us, 4 ſeparation and diſtin- 
Ftion of the ſeveral kinds of things: and Kircher thus para- 


phraſeth the words of Aoſes. And whartſorver Adam called 
every living creature, that was the name thereofe i, e. faith 
he, Farrunt illis vera & germana uomina-& rerum naruris 
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proprie accommodata. But however this be, we have this 
further evidence of that height of knowledge which muſt be 
ſuppoſed in the firſt man, that as he was the firf# in his kind, 
ſo he was to be the fandard and meaſare of all that follow- 
ed, and therefore could not want any thing of the due per- 
feftions Of humane nature. Andasthe ſhekel of the Sanftua- 
xy was, it not gexble to others, (as men ordinarily miſtake) 
yetot a falland exatt wright, becauſe it was to be the ſtan- 
dard for all oiher weights (which was the cauſe of its being 
kept in the Temple.) So ifthe firſt man had not doable the 
proportion and meaſure of knowledge which his poſterity hath, 
if it was not running over in regard of abundance, yet it 
muft be preſſ-d down and ſhaken together 1n regard of weighr, 
elle he would bea very untit fandard for us to judge by, 
concerning the dxe and ſuitable perfettions of hamane 
nature. | 
But we need not have run ſo far back as the firf man to Sc, 4. 
eyvincethe knowledge of truth to be the moſt natural perfelt;- 
6x of the ſozl of man; for even among the preſent ruines 
of humane nature we may find ſome ſuch noble and generozs 
ſpirirs, that diſcern ſo much beanty in the face of truth, thar 
to ſuch as ſhould enquire what they find ſo atrraFtive in ir, 
their anſwer would be the ſame with Ar;ſtorles in a like caſe, 
it was 928 %;wmuea, the Dxeſtion of thoſe who never ſaw ir. 
For ſo pleaſing is the enquiry, and lo ſatyfattory the finding 
of truth after the ſearch, that the reliſh of it doth far exceed 
the greateſt Epicuriſm of Apicius, or the moſt coſtly en- 
tertainments of Cleopatra ; there being no Gxſt lo exquilite 
as that of the mind, nor any Fewels to be compared with 
Truth. Nor do any perſons certainly better deſerye the 
»ame Of mes, then ſuch who allow their reaſon a full employ- 
ment, and think nor the erefneſs of mans ftaturea ſufficient 
diſtinftion of him from Brautes. Of which thoſe may be ac- 
counted only a higher Fecies who can patiently ſuffer the 
smpriſonment of their 1ntellefnalsina Dungeon Of Ignorance, 
and know themſelyes to be men, only by thoſe CharaFers 
by which Alexander knew himſelf not to be a God, by their 
proneneſs to intemperance and ſleep, So itrange a Merempſy- 
#hoſis may there be withour any change of bodies, and Ex- 
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phorbas bis ſoul might become a Brnte, without ever remo- 
ving its /odging into the body of an Aſs, So much will the 
ſoul degenerate from its ſelf, if not improved, andin a kind of 
{ullenneſs ſcarce appear to be what ir is, becauſe it is not ;w. 
proved to what it may be. 

Bat if this knowledge of truth be ſo great, ſo naturall, [o 
valuable a perfettion of humane nature, whence comes ſo much 
of the world to be over-run with Ignorance and Barbariſm, 
whence come ſo many pretenders to knowleage, to conrt acloud 
inſtead of Juno, to pretend a Lyve to trath, and yet to fall 
down and worſvip error ? Tf there Were ſo great a ſympathy 
between the ſoul and truth, there would be an impatient deſire 
after it, and a moſt ready embracing and cloſing with it, We 
ſee the Magnet doth net draw the tron with greater force then 
it ſeems to run with impatience into its cloſeſt embraces. If 
there had been formerly ſo intimate an acquaintance between the 
ſoul and truth, as Socrates fancied «f friends in the other 
world, there wonld be an barmonions clo(ure upon the firſt ap- 
pearance, and no divorce tobe after maae between them ? 

True, bur then we muſt conſider there 1s an inter meazate 
fate between the former acquaintance, and the renewall of 
it, wherein all thoſe remaining charatcrs of mutuall know. 
ledge are /ank ſo deep, and lie ſo hid, that there needs a new 
fire to be kindled to bring forth thoſe latent figeres,and make 
chem again appear legible, And when once thoſe rokexs are 
produced of the former friendſhip, there are not more im- 
patient /ongings, nor morecloſe embraces between the touch- 
ed zeedle and the Magnet, then there are between the an- 
derftanding and diſcovered trath. But then withall, we are 
to conſider that they are but few whoſe ſoxls are awakened 
out of that Lethargy they are fallen into in this degenerate 
condition,the moſt are ſo pleaſed with their fleep,that they are 
loth ro diftarb their reit, and ſet a higher price upon a /xzy 
Ignorance, then upon a reſtleſs knowledge. And even of 
thoſe whoſe ſoals are as it were between ſleeping and waking, 
what by reaſon of the remaining confsſion of the Species 10 
their brains, what by the preſent dimneſs of their fghr, and 
the hovering axcertain light they areto judge by, there are 
few that can put a difference berween a meer phant-fm and | 
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real truth Of which theſe rationall accounts may be 
piven, viz. Why ſo few frenendsrs to knowledge do light on 
trath. 

Firſt, Want of animpartiall ailigence in the ſearch of it. Sea. 6. 
Truth now muſt be ſoxgbr, and that with care and diligence, 
beforewe find it , jewels do notuſe tolie upon the ſarface 
oftheearth : Highwayes are ſeldom payed with geld; whar 
is moſt worth our Finding, calls for the greateſt ſearch. If 
one that walks the ſtreers ſhould finae ſome ineſtimable 
zewell, or one that travels the road meet with a bag of gold, 
it would be buta filly deſign of any to walk the ſtreer, or 
rravell the road in hopes to meet with ſuch a parchaſe to 
makethem rich. If ſome have happily /;ght on ſome valuable 
traths when they minded nothing leſs then them, muſt this 
render a diligence uſcleſs 11 inquiries after ſuch? No : Trath, 
though ſhe be ſo fairand pleaſing as to draw onr affe&ions, 
is yet ſo modeſt as ro admit of being coxrted, and it may be 
deny the firſt ſuit, to heighten our zmportanity. And certain- 
ly nothing bath ofrner forbid the bares between the wnder- 
ftanding and Tyath inquired after, then partiality and pre- 
occupation Of fudgement : which makes men enquire more 
diligently afrer the dowry then the beanty of Truth, its corre- 
ſpondency co their Tnterefts, then its evidence to their wxder- 
ſtandings. An nſefull error bath ofcen kept the Keys of the 
mind for free admiſſios, when importaxt truths but contrary 
to their pre- conceptions Or intereſts have been forbidden en- 
trance, Prejudiceis the wrong bias of the ſoul, that effeRu- 
ally keeps it from coming near the mark, of truth, nay, ſets 
itatthe greateſt diſtance from it. There arefew in the world 
that /ock after tr ath with their own eyes, moſt make uſe of 
ſpeftacles of others making, which makes them ſo ſeldom be- 
hold the proper /ineaments in the face of Truth , which the 
ſeverall rinftares from education, authority, caſtom, and pre- 
d;ſpofition do exceedingly hinder men from diſcerning of. 

Another reaſon why there are ſo few who find truth, when g,q — 
ſo many pretend to ſeck it, is, that wear reſemblance which 
Error often bears to Truth. It hath been well obſerved that 
Erroy {ſeldom waths abroad the world in her own raiments, 
ſhe always borrows ſomerhing of rr#th, to make her more 
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acceptable tothe world, It hath been always the ſubt;/ty of 
grand deceivers tO graft their greateſt eyyors on ſome ma- 
reriall rrmrhs, ro make them paſs more #undiſcernable to alf 
ſuch who look more at the roor on which they ftand, then on 
the fruits which they bring forth. It will hereafter appear 
how moſt of the groſſeſt ot the Heathen errors bave, as Ply- 
ztarch ſaith of the e/Egyprian Fables, dpvSe3s Nr ingdrts o 
eandeiag, ſome faint and obſcure reſemblances of truth ,, nay 
more then ſo, as moſt pernicious weeds are bred in thefarreft 
ſoyls; their moſt deſtrufive principles have been founded on- 
ſome neceſſary and important traths., Thus 7Tdolatry doth 
ſuppoſe the belief of the exiſtence of a Deity ;, and ſuperſt;- 
tion the Immortality of the ſouls of mew. The Devill could 
never have builc his Chappels, bur on the ſame ground where- 
on Gods Temples ſtood, which makes me far leſs wonder 
then many do, at the meeting with many expreſſions con- 
cerning theſe two graxd traths in the writings of ancient 
Heathens, knowing how willing the devi1/ might be to have 
ſuch principles {till owned in the wor{l , which by his de- 
praving of them might be the nonriſhers of 7dolatry and Sx 
perſtitson. For the generall knowledge of a Divine nature, lup- 
poling men Igxzorant of the true God, did only lay a founde- 
ri0s tO erett bis Idolatrons Temples upon;and the belief of the 
ſonls ſurviving the body after death, wichout k»owleage of 
the true Way Of attaining hippineſs, did make men more 
eager of embracing thole Rites and Ceremonies , which 
came with a pretexce of ſhewing the yay to a bleſſed im- 
wy 
Which may be a moſt probable re2/on why Philoſophy and 
Jaolatry did increaſe ſo much together as they did, for 
though right reaſon fully 3:mproved would have overthrown 
all thoſe curſed and 1dolatrons prattiſes among the Heathens, | 
yet reaſon only diſcerning ſome generall #otions without their 
particalar application and improvement, did only diþoſe the 
moſt orcinary ſort of people to a more ready entertainment 
of the moſt groſs 1delatry. For hereby they diſcerned the 
neceſſity of ſome kind of worſhip, but could not find out the 
right way of it, and therefore they greedily fo/{owed that 
which was commended to them, by ſuch who did withall 


agree 
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agree with them in the common ſentiments of humane na. 
ture : Nay, and thoſe perſons themſelves who were the 
. great maintainers of theſe ſublimer notions concerning God 
and the ſoxl of man, were either the great inffrwments of 
adyancing that horrid ſwperſtition among them; as Orphews 
and Apollonius,or very forward Complyers with it,as many of 
the Philoſophers were. Although wichall it cannot be denied 
to have been a wonderfull d5ſcovery of Divine providence, by 
theſe general notions to keep waking the inward ſenſes of 
mens ſouls, that thereby it might appear when Divixe Re- 
velation ſhould be maniteſted ro them, that it brought no- 
thing contrary to the common principles of humane nature, 
but did only refifie the deprawvations of it, and clearly ſhew 
men that way, which they had long been ignorantly ſeeking 
after. Which was the excellent advantage the Apof/e made 
of the Inſcription on the Altar at Athens to the wnknown 
God; Whom, ſaith he, ye ignorantly ſerve, bim 1 declare 
xxto you. And which was the happy «ſe the Primitive learn- 
ed Chriſtians made of all thoſe paſſages concerning the 4;- 
vine nature,and the 7mmortality of the ſouls of men, which 
they found in the Heathen Writers, thereby ro evidence to 
the world that the main poſtulata or {uppoſitions of Chri- 
ſtian Religion were granted by their own moſt admired wen : 
and that Chriſtianity did not race out, but only 6#i/d upon 
thoſe commer foundations, winch were entertained by all 
who bad any name for reaſon. | 
Though this, I ſay, were the happy effeQ of this bxi/ding SefF. 9. 
errors ON commen truths tO all that had the advantage of 
Divine Revelation ro diſcern the one from the other, yet as 
to others who were deſtitute of it, they were /yable to this 
twofold great inconvenience by it. Firlt, for tbe ſake of the 
apparent rotrenneſs of the Super/iruftures to queſtion the ſonnd- 
weſs of the foundations on which they ftood. And this | doubt not 
was the caſe of many confiderative heathens, who obſerving 
that monſtrous and unreaſonable way of worſhip obtaining 
among the heathen, and nor being able by the ſtrength of 
their own reaſon, through che want of divine revelation to 
deduce any certain inſtituted worſhip, they were ſhrewdly 


tempted co renounce thoſe principles, when they could ye 
C ut 
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bat abhor the concl/afrons drawn fromthem, for there is no- 
thing more »/#al then for wen who exceedingly deteſt 
ſome abſurd conſequence they ſee may be drawn from a pyix- 
cirle ſuppoſed, to rejett the prixciple its ſelf for the ſake of 
that conſequence, which it may be doth not necefſaril 7 follow 
from it, but through the ſhortneſs of their own reaſon doth 
appear to them to do ſo, Thus when the Intelligent beathen 
did apparently ſee that from the. prizciples of the Being of 
God, and the Immortality of ſouls, did flow all thoſe unya. 
taral and inhumane Sacrifices, all thoſe abſurd and ridj- 
culows Rites, all thoſe execrable and profane myſteries, out 
of a loathing the [mmoralities and impieties which attended 
theſe, they were brought ro queſtion the very trath and 
certainty of thoſe principles which were capable of being thus 
abuſed. 

And therefore Jam very prone to ſuſpe& the Apology uſu- 
ally made for P rozagoras, Diagoras, and ſuch others ot them 
who were accounted Atheiſts, ro be more favoxnrablethen. 
tree, Vite that they only rejefied thoſe heathen Deities, and 
not the belief of the Divine nature, I ſhould think this ac- 
count of their reputed Atheiſm rational, were it any wayes 
evident that they did build their 6c/ief of a Divine nature, 
upon any other groxnds then ſuch as were commos to them 
with thoſe whole worſhip they ſo much derided. And there- 
fore when the Heathens accuſed the Chriſtians of Atheiſm, 
I have full and clear evidence that no more could be meant 
thereby then the rejefion of their way of worſhip, becauſel 
have ſufficient Aſſ#raxce from them that they did believe ina 
Divine nature, and an inſtituted Religion molt ſuitable to the 
moſt common received notions Of God, which they owned in op- 
poſition to all heathen worſhip. Which I find not in the leaſt 
pretended to by any of the forementioned perſons, nor any 
rhing of any different way of Religion afſerted, bur only a de- 
tration of that in xſe among them. | 

Andalchough the caſe of Anaxa:goras Clazomenins, and 
the reſt of che /onickh Philoſophers might ſeem very differ- 
ent from Diagoras, T beadorus, and theſe beforementioned, 
becauſe although chey denied the Gods in vulgar repate to be 
ſuch as they were thought to be (as Anaxagoras call'd the 
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Sun wer Narvey, a meer globe of fire, for which he was 
condemned at Athens to baniſhment, and fined five talents ; De Idolo- 
yet the learned Yoſſizs puts in this plea in his behalf, that he {4+ © 2. 
was one that afſcrted the creation of the world to flow from 
an eternal mind ) although therefore, I ſay, the caſe of the 
Tenick, Phileſophers may fcem far dfferent from the others, 
becauſe of their aſſerting the produttion of the world ( which 
from Thales Aileſins was conveyed by Anaximander and 
Anaximenes tO Anaxagoras) yet to oxe that throughly cx- 
fiders what they anderſtood by their etcrnal mind, they may 
be ſooner cleared from the impatation of Atheiſm, then 5r- 
religion. Which two certainly ought in this caſe to be 4:- 
ſtinguiſhed , for it is very poſſible for men meeting with ſuch 
in{uperable difficulties, abour the caſnall conconrſe of Atoms 
for the prodnttion of the world, or the eternal exiftence of 
matter, tO aſſert ſome erernal mind, as the firſt cauſe of 
theſe things, which yet they may 5mbrace only as an hypo- 
theſis in Philoſophy to ſolve the phenomena of nature with, 
bur Fer not to make this ercr»all mind the objett of adoration. 
And ſo their . ſſerting a Deity, was only on the ſame account 
as the Trageadians uſed to bring in their ©:35 amo wyarge, 
when their Fables were brought to ſuch an iſſue, and per- 
plexed with ſo many a;fficelries that they ſaw no way to clear 
them again, bur to make iome God come down upon the 
Stage to ſolve the adifficultics they were engaged in , or as 
Seneca ſaith of many great Families when they had run up 
their Genealogies ſo high thar they couid go no further, rhey 
then fetched their pedegree from the Gods : So when theſe 
Philoſopbers ſaw ſuch incongruitzes in aſſerting an i»finite and 

 eternall ſeries of matter, they might by this be brought ro ac- 
knowledge ſome a&ive principle which produced the world, 
though they were far cnovgh trom giving any religions wor- 
ſap to thats eternal mina, 

Thus even Epicarns and his followers would not ſtick to Sect. 12: 
aſſert the being of a God; ſo they might but circumſcribe 
him within the heavens, and let him have nothing to do with 

things that were done on earth. And how wncertain the moſt 
dogmatical of them all were, as to their opinions concerning 

. the being and »ature of their gods, doth fully appear from 
C2 tit 
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fully manifeſted their variety of opin:ons, and mutual repug= 
vancies, their ſelf contradittions and inconflancy intheir own 
aſſertions; which bach made me ſomewhat i»cl;»able to think 

that the reaſo» why many of them did tothe world own a 
Deity, was, that they might not be Martyrs for Athei(m : 
Which 7» hkewiſe ſeems to acknowleage, when ſpeaking 

of the pun;ſoment of Protagoras, for that ſpeech of his, De 

| dizs neque mr fint, neque ut no» fint, habeo dicere. Ex quo 
-.. Pogo cquidem exiſtimo tardiores ad hanc ſententiam profitendam 
co l;, multos tffe fattos, quippe cum panam ne dubitatio quidem ef- 
fugere potwiſſer. So that for all the verbal aſſerting of a 
Deity among them, we bave no certain evidence of their 

firm belief of ir, and much leſs of any worſbip and ſervice 

they owed unto it. And though, it may be they could not 
totally excxſs the notions of a Desry out of their minds, part. 

ly through that nataral ſenſe which is engraven on the ſouls 

of men, partly, as being wnable to ſolve the difficnlties of 
»ature, without a Deity ; yet the obſerving the notoriow 
vanities of Heathen worſhip, might make chem look uponir 

as a meer Philoſophical Fþeculation, and not any thing that 

had an 5»fluexce upon the government of mens /ives : Foras 

in »atzre che obſerving the great mixture of fal/h294 and 

truth made the Academicks deny any certain xe:7j-:oy, or 

rule of judging truth , and the Secepticks take away all certain 
aſſent ,, ſo the ſame conſequence was wnavoidable here, upon 

the lame principle ;, and chat made even Plats himſelf ſo am- 

big nous and wncertainin his diſcourſes of a Deity, ſometimes 
making him an eternal mind, ſometimes aſſerring the whole 
World, San, Moon, Stars, Earth, Souls, and all co be Gar, 

and even thoſe that were worſhipped among the hearhens, 

as T wlly tells us out of his T;wews and de Legibus;, which 

as Velleins the Epicarean there ſpeaks, Et per /e ſunt falſa & 

f6bs invicem repagnantia. This is the firſt inconvenience fol- 
lowing the m5xtwre of truthand falſhood, for the ſake of the 

ſalſhpood ro queſtion the truth its ſelf it was joyned with. 

Se8.13, Theother is as great which follows, when ty»th and falſ- 
hood are mixed, for the ſake of the truth to embrace the falſ- 
' bood. Which is a miſtake as common as the other, becauſe 
men 
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wenarcaptto think that things ſo vaſtly different as rrarh 
and falſhood, could never blend, or be incorporate together , 
therefore when they are certaix they have ſome rrath, they 
conclude no fa/food to be joyned withit. And this 1 ſup- 
poſe to have been the caſe of the more credulous and wal- 
gar Heathen, as the other was of the Philoſophers, for they 
finding mankind to agree in this, not only that there is a 
God, but that he muſt be worſbzp'd, did without ſcyzple make 
uſe of the way of worſhip among them, as knowing there 
muſt be Log and they were ignorant of any elſe. And from 
hence they grew to be as confident believers of all thoſe 
fables and traditions on which their 7dolarry was founded, as 
of thoſe firft principles and notions from which the neceſſity 
of divine Worſhip did ariſe, And being thus habitnated to | 
the belief of theſe things, when trath it ſelf was divalged 
zmong them, they ſ##efed it to be only a corruption of 
ſome of their Fables, This Cel/zs the Epicurean on all oc- 
caſions in his Books againſt the Chriſtians did fly to, Thus 
he fairh the bzi/ding of the Tower of Babel , and the confu- , , 
fron of Tongues, was taken from the fable of the Aloadz in EL. 
Homers-Oayſſes, the ſtory of the Flood from Dexcalion, Pa- p 174 CE: 
radiſe from Alcinons his garaens, the burning of Sodom and 179. 
Gemorrah from the ſtory of Phaeton. Which Origen well re- 
futes from the far greater antiqziry of thole relations 
among the Jews, then any among the Greeks : and there- 
fore the cory #ption of the tradition was in rhem, and not the 
Jews, Which muſt be our only way for finding out which 
was the Original, and which the corruption, by demonſtrating 
the Ja 37 antiquity of one beyond the other , whereby 
we muſt do as Archimedes did by the crown of Hiero, find 
out the exaRt propertions of truth and falſhood which lay in 
all thoſe Heathen Fables. 

And this now leads to the third acconnr, why truth is fo 
bardly diſcerned from errexr, even by thoſe who ſearch af- 
ter it, which is the great obſcurity of the Hiſtory of Ancient 
Times, which ſhould decide the Conrroverfie. For there 
being an univerſal agreement in ſome common pranciples,and 
a frequent reſemblance in particalar traditions, we mult of 
neceſſity, for the clearing the :-»th from its corraption,have 
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recourſe to ancient hiſtory, to ſee if thereby we can find one 
whe:e the Original tradition was beſt preſerved, by what 
means it came tO be-corrwpted, and whereby we may diſtix- 
gniſh thoſe corruptions from the Truths to which they are 
annexed: Which is the deſign and ſubjeft of our future gif. | 
courſe, viz. to demonſtrate that there was a certain original 
and general tradition preſerved in the world concerning the 
eldeſt Ages of the worla, that this tradition was gradually, 
corru, ted among the Heathens , that notwithſtanding thy 
eorruption there were ſufficient remainaers of it to evidence its 
true original ; that the full account of this tradition 1 alone 
preſerved in thoſe books we call the Scriptures: That where 
any other hiſtory ſeems to croſs the report contained in them, 
we have ſufficient ground to queſtion their credibility, and 
that there is ſufſicient evidence to clear the unaonbted certainty 
of that hiſtory which is contained in the Sacred Recoras of Serj» 
pture. Wherein we ſhall obſerve the ſame mechod which 
T hales took in taking the height of the Pyramids, by meaſu- 
ring the /exgth of their fadow, fo ſhall we the herght and 
antiquity Ol trath from the extent of the fabuloxs corrupti- 
ons of it. Which will be a work of ſo much the greater 
difficulty, becauſe the truth we purſue after takes covert in 
ſo great antiquity, and we muſt be forced to fo/low its moſt 
flying footſteps through the dark and ſhady paths of antient 
hiſtory. For though hiſtory be irequently called the Light 
ef Truth, and the Herald of Times, yet that /zght is ſo faint 
and dim, eſpecially in Heathen Nations, as not to ſerve to 
diſcover the face of Truth from her counterfeit Error, and 
that Herald ſo little shilPd, as not to beable to ze# us which 
is -of the Elder houſe, The reaſon is, though 77#th beal- 
wayes of greater Antiquity, yet Error may have the more 
wrinckled face, by which it often 5-zpoſeth on ſuch who guels 
antiquity by deformity , and think nothing ſo o/d as thar 
which can give the leaſt account of its own age. This is evi- 
dently the caſe of thoſe who make the pretence of ancient 
biſtory a plea for Infidelity , and think no argument more 
plauſible to impugn the certainty of Divine Revelation with, 
then the ſeeming repugnancy ot fome pretended hiftories with 
the accownt of fncient time reported in the Bible, Which 


being 
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being a pretext ſo xnworthy and deſigned for ſoill an end,and 
ſo frequently made zſe of, by ſuch who account 7»fidelity a 
piec&of antiquity as well as reaſon, it may be worth our 
while to ſhew, that it is no more /able to be baffled with 
reaſon, then to be confuted by Antiquity. 
In order therefore to the removing of this ſtumbling-block Se. 1 5. 

;n our way, I ſhall firſt evince that there is no certain credi- 
bility in any of thoſe antient hiſtories which ſeem to conty adift 
the Scriptures, nor any ground of reaſon why we ſhould 
aſſent ro them, when they differ from the Bible : and then 
prove that all theſe nndoubted cherafters of a moſt certain and 
anthentick hiſtory are legible in thoſe records contained in 
Scripture. Whereby we ſhall not only ſhew the anrea/ona- 
bleneſs of Infidelity, but the rational evidence which our faith 
doth ſtand on asto theſe things. I ſhall demonſtrate the firſt 
of thef2, viz. that there z no ground of afſent to any ancient 
hiſtories which give an account of things different from the 
Scriptures, from theſe arguments , the apparent defe&,weak- 
neſs, andinſufficiency of them as to the giving an account of 
elder times, The monſtrous confuſion, ambiguity, and mecer- 
tainty of them in che account which they give ; the evident 


partiality of them to themſelves, and 3nconfiftency with each 


other, 1 begin withthe firſt of theſe, che defe& and inſuff- 
\ ciency of them to give in ſuch an account of elder times as 
may amount to certain credibility , which if cleared, will of 
its ſelf be ſufficient to manifeſt rhe 3ncompetency of thoſe re- 
cords, as tothe laying any foundation for any firm aſſent to 
be given to them, Now this defe& and 5»ſafficiency of thoſe 
hiſtories is either more gexeral, which lies in common to 
them all, or ſuch as may be obſerved in a particular confede- 
ration of the hiſtories ot thoſe ſeveral Nations which have 
pretended higheſt ro Antiquity. | 

The General defe& is the want of timely recoras to pre- 
ſervetbeir hiftories in. For it is moſt evident, that the tru- 
eſt h;fory in the world is /;able to various corrwuptions through 
length of time, if there be no certain way »of preſerving it 
entire, And thar, through the frailty of memory in thoſe 

who had ;»tegrity to preſerve it,through the gradaal increaſe 
of Barbariſm and 7gnoranee, waere there are no wayes of 
390- 
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inſtruftion,and through the ſubti/ty of ſuch whoſe inrereft it 
may be tO corrupt and alter that tradition, If we find ſuch 
infinite variety and difference of men, as to the hiſtories of 
their own times, when they have all poſſible means to be ac- 
qn4inted with the trath of them , what accomnt can we img- 
gine can be given by thoſe who had no certain way of pre. 
ſerving to poſterity the moſt aurhentick relation of former 
Ages? Eſpecialy, it being moſt evident, that where an 
certain way Of preſerving traastion is wanting, a people ad 
ſoon degenerate into the greateſt ſwpidity and Barbariſm, 
becauſeall will be taken up in minding their own perty con- 
cerns and no encoxragement at all given to ſuch pablick $i- 
rits, who would mind the creast of the whole Nation. For 
what was there for ſuch :o emplsy-rhemſelves upon, or ſpend 
their time in, when they had no other kind of Learxing 
among them, but ſome general traditions conveyed from Fa- 
they to Son, which might be /earnedby ſuch who followed 
nothing but domeſtick employments ? So that the ſons of No- 
«h, after their ſeverall d;$er ſions and plantations of ſeverall 
Countries, did gradually degenerate into Tgnorance and Bar- 
bariſm : for upon their rf ſetling in any Comuntrey, they 
found it employment ſufficient.to cx/tivate the Land, and fit 
themſelves habitationsto livein, and to provide themſelves 
of age ag for their mutual comfort and ſabſeſtence. Beſides 
this, they were oiten put to removes from one place to ane- 
ther, where they could not conveniently refide ( which Tha- 
cydides ſpeaks much of as to the ancient ſtare of Greece ) and 
it wasa great while before they camero imboay themſelyes 
together in Towns and Citzes, and from thence to ſpread 
iato Provinces, and to ſettle the bounds and extents of their 
Territories. Thc firſt uge, after the plantation of a Conntr 
being thus Fcnr, the next ſaw it neceſſary to fall cloſe to the 
work, of husbandry, not only to get ſomething our of the 
earth for their ſ#bſfence; but when by their azl:gence 
they had ſo far improved the gronnd, that they had not on- 
ly eno2gh for themſelyes, but to Fare to others, they then 
fe ui.d vut a way for commerce one with another by Ex- 
ch.nge. This way of rreffick made them begin to raiſe 
their hopes bigher 0: exriching themſelves ; which _ 
OMe 
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ſome of them had deve, they bring the poorer under their pow- 
er, and reign as L:rds over them, theſe rich with their depen - 
dants (trive to onutyy cach other, whence came wars and mu- 
tuall contentions, til: they who got the better over their adver= 
ſaries, took itill greater authority into their tands(chence at 
firſt every City almoſt, and adjacent Territory , had a King 
over it) which by conflifting with each other, at laſt brought 
ſeverall Cities and Territories under the power of one particu- 
lar perſon, who thereby came to reignas ſole Monarch over 
all within his dominioxs. 

For although there be ſome reaſon to think that the Lex- $8. 17. 
ders of feverall Colonies had at firſt ſuperiority over all that 
went with them, yet there being evidence in few Natioxs 
of any continued ſ#cceſſion of Monarchs from the poſterity 
of Noah , and fo great evidence of ſo many petty royalties 
almoſt in every City ( as we read of ſuch multitudes of Kings 
in the ſmall territory of Canaay, when Foſhna conquered it) 
this makes it at leaſt probablr to me, that after the death of 
the firſt Leader , by reaſon of their peverry and difþerſeaneſs 
of habitations,they did not incorporate generally into any Ci- 

vill government under oxe head, but didriſe by degrees in the 
manxer before ſet down; bur yet ſo,that in the perty diviſe- 
ons ſome prerogative might be given to bin: who derived his 
pedigree the »eareſt from the firſt Founder of that plantation , 
which in all probabil;ty is the meaning of Thucyadides, who 
tells us when the riches of Greece began to increaſe, and Ds 
their power improved, T7yranzies were erefted in moſt C;- Se og : 
ties ( mOrE9) 5 now om pres 142900 mirgings Gama, for be- qr; 
fore that time Kingdoms with bononrs limited Were hereditary) 
for ſo the Scholiaſt explains it, mureizgi famnnda amd off ma ri- 
ror aPgrapayburier x2 Nadixiy ares. This then being the 
fate and caſe of molt Nations in the firſt ages after their 
plantation, there was no /ikelyhood at all of any great :-- 
provement in knowledge among them, nay ſo far from it, 
that for the firſt ages, wherein they conflifted with poverty and 
neceſſity, there was a neceſſary decay among them , of what 
kn9w/edge had been conveyedro them ; becauſe their nec: fi- 
ties keprthem in continual employment ,, and after that chey 
conquereathem, they began to conquer each other, a” till 
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ſuch time as they were ſet/ed in peace under eftabliſhed Com: 
moxy-wealths, there was no /eiſure, nor 2 prunes for an 

Arts and Sciences tO flouriſh, without which all certain hif- 
ries of their own former ſtate muſt vaniſh and aWindle into 
ſome fabulons ftories. And ſo we find they didin moſt Ng- 
tions, which thence are able to give no other account of 
themſelves, but that they rung out of the earth where they 
lived , -from which opinion the Athenians uſed to wear of old 
their golden graſhoppers, as T hucyaides relates. What ac- 
cont can we then expett of axcient times from ſuch Nati 
ons which were ſo defettive in preſerving their own Or. 

anals ? 

Seft. 18. Now this defe&;wveneſs of giving teſtimony of axcient times 
by theſe Nations, will further appear by thele :Wo confidera- 
tions: Firſt , what ways there are for communicating know- 
leage to poſterity. Secondly, how long it was ere theſe Nations 
came to be Maſters of any way of certain communicating their 
conceptions to their Succeſſors. Three generall ways there are 
whereby knowledge may be propagated from one to ano- 
ther, by re:reſentative ſymbols, by Feech, and by letters. The 
firſt of theſe was moſt common in thoſe e/der times .for which 
purpoſe Clemens Alexandrinus prodnceth the teftimeny of 
an ancient Grammarias Dienyſius Thrax in his Expoſition of 
the ſymbol of thi wheels : iongyaor yav » Ne news wore ed x) 
Ne ovja. Bo) wy ret Ts TegEers : T hat ſome perſons made a repre- 
ſentation of their ations toothers, not only by ſpeech, but by 
{ymbols to. Which any one who is any wayes converſant 
in the Learning of thoſe ancient times, will find ro have been 
the chief way of propagating it (ſuch as it was) from one to 
another, as is evident in the Hieroglyphicks of the e/fgypri- 
ans, and the cuſtome of ſymbels from thence derived among 
the Grecian Philoſophers , eſpecially the Pythagoreans. It 
was the ſolemn cuſtome of rhe efgypriavs to wrap up all 
the little k»owledge they had under ſuch myftical repreſenta- 
2:0ns, Which were unayoidably clogged with two 1nconve- 
niences very wnſnirable to the propagation of knowleage, 
which were obſcxrity and ambignity: for it not only coft 
chem a great deal of time to gather up ſuch ſymbolicall chings 
which might repreſen; their conceptions z but when they had 
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pitched upon them, they were /;able to a great variety of 
zxterpretations, as isCvident in all thoſe remainders of them, 
preſervea by the Induſtry of ſome ancient Writers, as in 
their xwya ca, or golden Images of their Gods, they had in- 
graved two dogs, an hawk , and an 1bis. By the dogs ſome 
underſtood the two Hemſpheres, 0.hers the rwo Tropicks ; 
by the hawh fome underſtood the Sz», others the /Z£qui- 
#oiall, by the 76:5 ſome the Xſooy, others the Zodiack , as 
is evidentin Clemens, who reports it, This way then is a 
moſt unfit way to convey any ancient tradition, by being both 
obſcnre, ambiguons, and anable tO expreſs ſo much as to 
give any certain light to future ages of the paſſages of the 
precedent. 

The other wayes of conveying knowledge, are cither by $:4, 19, 
ſpeech, or by letters, The firſk muſt be by ſome wocall Ca- L 
bala delivered down from Father to Son ; but words being 
of ſo periſhing a natare, and mans memory 10 Weak and frail 
in retaining them, it is ncceſſary for a certain communication 
of knowledge, that ſome way ſhould be found out more /aft- 
ing then words, more firm then memory, more fairhfull chen 
tradition : which could not otherwile be imagined, then thar 
'the Anthor of his own conceptions ſhould himſelf cave 
them to the view of all poferity ; in order to which, ſome 
way muſt be contrived whereby mens woices might be ſeex, 
and mens fingers ſpeak. Bur how to expreſs all kind of 
ſounds, with the ſeveral draxghts of a pen, and to confine 
them within the compaſs of 24 /etrers, is deſeryedly called 
by Galileo, admirandarum omnium inventionnum bumanarum 
fgnacnlum, the choiceſt of all humane inventions. And had 
we no other evidence of the great obſcurity of ancient hiſtu= 
r7, the great difference as ro the firſt snventer of /etters, 
would bea ſufficient demonſtration of it. For almoit every 
Nation bath had a ſeveral Aathor of them: The 7cws de- 
rive them from Adam or Moſes ; the eAgyptians attribute 
their ;nwcntion to Theyt or Mercary ;, the Grecians, tO Cad- 
wmns, the Phanici:ns to Taantas , the Latzns tO Saturn, 
Others to the e/frbiopians : And leſt the Pygmies ſhould be 
without their exemies, ſome think they were tound out 4 


gruum volats, from the manner of the flying of Cranes. 
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Thus it bath happened with moſt Nations ; what was firſt 
among themſelves, they thought to be the firſt in the 
world. 

But by whomſoever they were firit izvented, we are certain 
they were bur /ately in »/cinthat Natzon, which hath moſt 
vainly arrogated the moſt to its ſeifin point of Antiquity 
and yer had the leaſt reaſon (I mean the Grecians,) Thence 
the e/Egyptian Prieſt Patinet truly told Selon,the Greeks were 
always children, becauſe they had nothing of the axntiqui- 
ties of former ages. If we may believe 7o/ephas, they had 
no writings earlier then Homer ; but herein he is conceived 
to have ſerved his caſe too much, becauſe of the 7»/cription 
of Amphytrio at Thebes in the Temple of Apolls Tſmening 
intheold Tonick letters, and two others of the ſame ape to 
be ſeenin Herogotas, and becaule of the writings of Lycyg, 
Orpheus, Mulens, Oroebantins Trexenins, Thalttas, Me- 
leſander, and others. This we are certain of, the Grecians 
had not the uſe of /etters among them till the time of Cadmas, 
the Pheniciaxs coming into Greece, whither he came to plant 
a Colony of Phenicians there, whence aroſe the ſtory of his 
purſuit of Europa, as Conon in Photixe tells us. | 

Andit is very probable which /earnmed men have long ſince 
obſerved, that the rame Cadmezs comes from the Hebrew 
DP and may relate as an appellative either to his dignity, 
as 7anins in his Academia conjetures, or more probably 
ro his Coxntry, the Eaff, which 1s frequently call'd OW in 
Scripture. Some have conjeRured furcher, thar his proper 
name was J\y, upon what reaſon I know not, unleſs from 
hence, that thence by a duplication of the word, came the 
Greck 2vy@, who ſeems to have been no other then Cad- 
21s, as will appear by comparing their ſtories together. 
Only one was the »ame his memory was preſerved by ar 
Athens, where the Cadmeaxs inhabited, as appears by the 
Gephyrez whom Herodotus tells us were Phwnicians that 
cam2 with Cadmus, (and others fancy the Academia there 
was Originally called Cadmea) and the name Cadmus was 
preſerved chiefly among the Beotiaxs in memory of the 
Conutry whence he came : Ir being likely ro be smpoſed by 
chem upon bis firſt Ja»ding inthe Country, as many /earred 


per- 
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perſons conceive the »4me of an Hebrew was given to Abra- 
ham by the Canaanites upon his paſſing over the river Eu- 
phrates, On this account then it ſtands to reaſon, that the 
name which was given him as a ſtranger, ſhould be longeſt 
preſerved in the place where it was firit impoſed. Orif we 
rake DP in the other ſenſe, as it imports antiquity ; ſo 
there is till a bigher probability of the affinity of che names 
of Cadmys and Ogyges, for this is cercain, chat the Greeks had 
no higher name tor a matter of Axtiquity, then ro call it 
Qyvz00y, as the Scholiaſt on Hefiod, Heſychins, Snidas, Eu: 
ftathius on Dionyſins, ard many others obſerve. Ard which 
yet advanceth the probability bigher, Luftatins or Laftan- 
tis the Scholiaſt on Statius, teils us, the other Greeks 
had this from the Thebans; for ſaith he, Thebani res 
antiquas Ogygias xominabant, But that which puts icalmoſt 
beyond meer probability, is, that YVarro, Feſtus, Panſanias, 
Apollonius, e/EJchylus, and others make Ogyges the foun- 
der of the Beotian Thebes, which were thence called Ozy- 
Tie; and Straboand Stephanus 4 mytwr further ſay, that 
the whole Coxntry of Beotia was called Ogygia; now all 
that mention the Story of Cadmns, attribute co him the 
founding of the Beotien Thebes. And withall it is obſervable 
that in the Vatican Appenaix of the Greek Proverbs , we 
read (admns called OgJges 3 Nyvuz wn om oo nhrewy, 
im ouvecln Kadpuer F Qyvyn Hia mts Fvart ens 13Kcis apimoay, 
Heurfius indeed would have it corrected, KiSwuer + Qſvſe, 
as it is read in $#idas; but by the fayour of fo /rarred a man, 
it ſeems more probable that $xi4zs ſhould be corre&ed by 
thar, he bringing no otherevidence of any-ſuch perſon as 
Cadmus a ſon of Ogyges, but only that reading in Swuidas, 
whereas we have diſcovered many probable grounds to make 
them both the ſame. - That which | would now infer from 
hence is, the utter impoſſibility of the Greeks giving us any 
certain account of antient times, whena thing ſo modern in 
compariſon as Cadmus his coming into Greece, is thought by 
them a matter of ſo great antiquity, that when they would 
deſcribe a thing very ancient, they deſcribed ir by che ame 
of Ogyges, who was the ſame with Cadnu. Now Cadms 
his coming into Greece, 1s generally, by Hiſtorians, placed 
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about the time of Jo&#a, whence ſome (1 will not ſay how 
happily) hare conj.&ured, that Cadmm and his compayy 
were ſome of the Cansanites who fled trom FoSna,as others 
are ſuppoſed to have done into Africa , if Procepin his 
pillar bath fringrth enough to beay ſuch a conjeftare. Bur 
there is t00 great a confuſion about the time of Caadmu his 
arrivall inGreece,to affirm any ching with any great certainty 
aboucr ir, 

| Yec thoſe who diſagree from that former Computation, place 
it yet lower, Vefſins makes Agenor, Cadmus his Father, co. 
temporary with the latter end of Moſes, or the beginning of 
Foſhua , and fo Cadmnus his time muſt fall ſomewhat after, 
7 ac. Capellus placeth Cadwns in the third year of Othoniel, 
Pirins the Author of the Greek Chronicle , in the Marme- 
ra Arundelliana makes his coming to Greece t0 be in the 
time of Hefen the ſon of Dencalion ;, which Capellns fix- 
eth on the 73. of Moſes, A. 34. 2995. But Mr. Selden 
conceives it ſomewhat lower: and lo ir muſt be, if wefol- 
low Clemens Alexandrins., who placeth it inthe time of 
Strow, x £y*cens King of the Argives, which he faith was gn 
vStpoy Matas ris, inthe 11. Generation after Moſes, which 
will fall about the time of Samxel : But though it ſhould be 
ſo late, it would be no wonder it ſhould be reckoned a mat- 
ter of ſo great antiquity among the Grecians, for the eldeſt 
Recoras they have of any King at eAthens, begin at the 
time of Moſes, whoſe co-remporary Cecrops is generally 
rhought to be; for at his time it is the Parian Chronicle be- 
gins, Now that the Grecians did receive their very /etters 
trom the Phanicians by Cadmas,is commonly ackrowledged 
by the moſt learned of the Grecks themſclyes, as appears by 
the ingenuous confeſſion of Herodotus, Phileſtratus, Critias 
in eAfthenem, Zenodotys in Laertias, Timon Phliafins 1N 
S1,xtus Empiricus, and many others : fo that it were to no 
purpoſe to offer to prove that, which they who arrogate 10 
much to themſelves, do ſo freely acknowledge, Which yet 
| <p hath b.en done to very good purpoſe by F./: ph Scaliger and 
Cope Buchartas, and many others from the form of the Letters, 
G. 9:. p.2. the :rder arid the n4mes of them. It ſeems prob: b;e chat al 
L.1.cap. 20, firit chey might uſe rhe form of the Phanician TOTP 
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which Herodotas tell us the three old Inſcriptions were ex- 
rant, and Diodorxs tell vs, that the braſs pot which Cad- 
mus offtcred to Minerva Lynaia, had an Jnſcription on it in 


. - the Phenician Letters, but afterwards the form of the Let- 
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rers came by degrees to be changed, when for their greater 
expedition in writing they left the old way of writing towards 
the /eft hand, for the more »atarall and expedite way of wri- 
tzzg towards the right , by which they exchanged the ſire 
of the ſtrokes in ſeyeral Letters, as is obſerved by the fore- 
cited Learned Authors. 
Not that the old Jonickh Letters were nearer the Phenici- 
an, and diſtin from the wodern, as foſ. Scaliger in his 
learned Diſcomrſe on the original of the Greth, Letters con- 
eives; for the Jonick Letters were nothing elſe but the 
fall Alphabet of 24. with the additions of Palameats, and 
Simonides Cons ,, as Pliny tells us, that all the Greeks con- 
ſented in the »ſe of the 7onick Letters; but the old Atrich, 
Letters came n:arer the Phenician, becauſe the Athenians, 
long after the A/phabet was increaſed to 24. continued ſtill 
intheuſe of the old 16. wh:ch were brought in by Cadmas, 
which muſt needs much alcer che way of writing ; for inthe 
old Letters, they writ THEOS for ©zs, which made 
Pliny , with a great deal of learning and trath, ſay, that the 
old Greek Letters were. the ſame with the R»y7av. Thence 
the Greeks called their ancient Letters *Arlng 342pwuamn, as 
appears by Harpocration and Heſychins, not that they were 
ſo much Litin& from others, but becauſe they did not ad- 
mit of the addition of the other eight Letters, which diffe- 


. rence of writing isin a great meaſure the caſe of the diffe- 


rent 4ialefF berween the Arheniavs and 7onians proper- 
ly ſo called. 

We ſcethen the very Letters of the Greeks were no elder 
then Cadmns;, and for any conſiderable /carning amorg 
them, ir was not near ſo o/d. Some afſert indeed that H:ſtc- 
ry began from the time of Cadmus ; but it is by a miſtake of 
him for a younger Cadmas, which was Cadmnus Mileſius, 
whom Plizy makes to be the firſt Wri:er in Proſe , but char 
he after atcribuces to Pherecydes Syrixs, and Hiſtory to Cag- 


mas Milefins : and therefore I think it far more gs 1k 
chat 
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that it was ſome writing of this latter Cadmas, which was 
tranſcribed and epitomized by Bien Proconeſans, although 
{lemens Alexanarinus ſeems to attribute it ro the Flay. 
We ſee how unable then the Grecians were to pive an ac- 
count of elder times,that were guilty of ſo much infancy and 
-0nage, as to begin to learn their Letters almoſt in the xous. 
ride of the Worla, -and yet long after this to the time of the 
firſt Olympiad all their relations are accounted fabulons, A 
fair account then we are like to have from them of the firſt 
antiquities of the world, who could not Seak plain truth 
till the worJd was above 3000, years old ; for ſoit waswhen 
the Olympiads began. 

So rrue is the obſeryation of Juſtin» Martyr , iv inun 
Te 59 Oauumador axpifts igrpn) : the Greeks had no exat 
hiſtory of themſelves before the Olympiads ; but of 
that more afterwards. 

This is now the firſt defe& which doth infringe the cre- - 
dibility of theſe Hiſtories, which is the want of timely and 
early records to aigeſt their own hiſtory in. ' 
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Of the Pheniciin and c/Zgyprian Hiſtory. 
T he particalar defett in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Hea- 


thin Nations. Firſt the Phornicians, Of Sanchonia- 
thon, bis Antiquity, and Fidelity, Of Jerom-baal, 
Baal-Berith, The Antiquity of Tyre, Scaliger wvind;- 
cated againſt Bochartus Abibalus, The vanity of Phac- 
nician Theology. The imitation of it by the Gnoſticks, 
Of the Fgyptian Hiſtory. The Antiquity and Antho- 
rity of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. Of his Inſcripti,ns on 
Pillars, tranſeribed by Manetho. Firs Fabulonſneſs thence 
diſcovered. Terra Seriadica, Of Seths Pillars jn Jole- 
phus, and an account whence they were taken, 


Aving already ſhewed a penerall defeft in the anci- 

ent Heathen Hiſtories, as to an account of ancient 
times 3 we now come to a cloſer, and more particular 
confederation of the Hiſtories of thoſe ſeyerall Natzons winch 
bave born the greateſt zame in the world for /earn;zg and 
antiquity. Thereare four Nations chiefly which bave pre- 
tenaed the moſt to antiquity in the learned world, and whole 
Hiftorians have been thought to deliver any thing contrary 
to holy Fprit in their .accomnt Of ancient times, whom on thac 
account we are obliged more particularly ro coxfeder z and 
thoſe are the Phaenicians, Chaldeans, Eg ypti:ins, and Gre- 
cians;, we ſhall therefore ſee waar evidence of cyedsbility 
there can be in any of rheſe, as ro the patter of antiquity of 
their Records, or the Hiſtories taken irom thera. And the 
credibility of an Hiftorian depending much upon tie certarn- 
ty and authority of the Records he makes uſe of ; we fnall 
both conſider of whar valxe and antiquity the prerenced 
Records are, and particularly look into tlie age 0f ihe feve- 
rall H;ftorians. As to the Gracians, we have ieen already an 
uiier impoſſibility Of having any ancient Records ainung tnem, 
becauie they wanted the means of preſerving them, ""_ 
E © 
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ſolutely borrowed cheir Letters from other Nations, Un- 

leſs as to their account of times they hid been as ca-e- 

full as the old Remans Were tO number their years by 
che ſeverall claws, or nails, which they fixed on the Temple 
doors : which yer they were not in any £c.4pacs'y todo, not 

growing up in an entire body, as the Roman Empire did, 

but lying ſo much ſcattered and diviaed into fo many petty 

Repablicks, that they minded very little of concernment 

ro the whoie Nation. The other three Nations have deſer- 

vedly a name of far greater antiquity then any the Graci- 
ans could eyer pretend to , who yet were unmeaſurably 

Suilry of an impetent affe&tion of antiquity ; and arrg- 

gatinz to themielves, as growing on their own ground, 

whac was with agreat deal of pains and ::dnuſtry gathered 
but as the glcaxings from the fuller harveſt of thole Nat;- 
oxs they relorred to. Which is not only rae as to the grea- 
reſt part of their Learning , but as to the acconnt like- 
wiſe they give of ancient times ; the chief and molt ancient 

Hiſtories among them being only a corruption of the Hiſto. 

ry of the elder Nations , eſpecially Phexicia and e/£g7pt : for 

ot theſe two Fhilo Byblins the Tranſlator of the ancient 

Phaenician Hiſtorian Sanchoniathon, ſaith,' they were mau- 

Aprd Eu- raw mf” Bag2apey, mip wv u, ot hoot maphnaCty apI;wmly 

ror Þ T he moſt ancient of all the Barbarians, from whom the others 

AS: * derivedtheir T heolsgy ;, which he there particularly inſtan- 

E4.R $1, Ccthin, 

Seft. 2. We begin therefore with the Phezician Hiſtory, whoſe 
moſt ancient and famous Hiſtorian is $anchoniathon, ſo much 
admired and made uſe of by the ſhrewdeſt antagoniſt ever 
Chriſtianity met with, the Philoſopher Porphyrins, Bur there- 
in was ſeen the wonderfull providerce of God, that out 
of this eater came forth weat, and out of that Lion honey 
that the molt conſiderable zeffs5monies by him produced 
againſt our Religion , were of the greateſt ſtrength to 
refute his 897, For he bcing of too great Learning to be 
ſatisfied with the vain pretences of the Greciavs, he made 
it his 6#fineſs to ſearch after the moſt ancient Records, tO 
find out ſomewhat in them ro confrone with the antiquity 
of the Scriptures; but upon his ſearch could find —_— 
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of greater veneration then the Pherician Hiſtcry, nor 
any Author contending for age with this $txchoriathon, 
Yee when he had made the moſt of his 7:f:imcny, he was 
fain to yeild him younger then AZoſes, though he ſup- 
poſeth him elcer then the 7702» Wars. And yet herein 
was he guilty of a molt groſs engnads, not much exceed- 
ing the Grecians in his skil{ in Chrenelogy , vitea he 
makes S:zmirams coexiſtent with the Siege of Troy : as 
is evident in his teſtimony produced at large by E#/e- 
bixs Out of his fourth Book againſt the Chriſtiaas, nay, 
be goes to prove che truth of Sanckhoniathons Hiſtory by 
the agreement of it with :hat of Afoſes concerning the 
7ews, both as to their names and places, igp;a'5 m we leSoioy 
aAnStoum 3m 1 Tis Torals i) Tits 310{:2.910 Qu TOY T9. GULDWNG rare 3 
whereby he doth evidently aſſet the greater 77th 
and Antiquity of Moſes his Hiftory , when he proves 
the trath of Sanchoniathons from his conſonancy with 
that, 

Two things more Porphyrie inſiſts on to manifeſt his cred;- 
bility; the one 1 ſuppoſe relates ro what he reports con. 
cerning the Fews, the other concerning the haenicians 
themſelves. For the firſt, that he made uſe ofthe Records 
of Zerombaal the Prieſt of the God Texo, or rather 7ao, for 
the other, that he uſed all the Records of the ſeveral! Cries , 
and the facred i»ſcriptions in the Temples. Who thar e- 
rombaal was, is much diſcuſſed among learned mes, the 
finding out of which, hath becn thought to be che molt cer. 
tain way to determine the age. of Sanchoniathon, The learn- 
ed Buchartus conceives him to be Gizeon, whoin Scripture 
is called Ferub-baal, which is of the ſame ſenſe in the Pha- 
nmeian language, only after their cxſtowe changing one þ 
intom, asin Ambubaje Sambuca, &c, But admitting the 
conjeflnre Of this learned perſon concerning Ferub-baal, yet 
I ſeeno zeceſſity of making Sanchoniathon and him co-term- 
por.zry ;, for 1 no where lind any thing mentioned in Porphy- 
riermplying thar, but only that he made x//e of che Recoras 
of Ferab-beaal, which he might very probabiy do ata corſ;- 
derable diſtance of time from him, whether by thoſe S27,avi- 
wam, we mean the Annals written by him, or the Records 
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concerning his afFzons; either of which might pive Saxnch,. 
»:athon conliderable light into the hiſtory either of the Iſra- 
litcs or Phenicians. And itisſo much the more probable 
becauſe preſently afcer the death of Gideen, the 1ſraclire; 
worſhipped Baal-berith, by which moſt probably is meant 
the Idol of Berith or Berytus, the place where Sanchona. 
thon lived ; by which means the Berytians might come ea. 


fily acquainted with all the remarkable paſſages of 7ergþ. 
baal. 


| But I cannot conceive how Sanchoniathon could be 4- 
SH, 4- temporary with Gideon (which yer if he were, he falls 1g2, 
years ſhort of Moſes ) eſpecially becauſe the building of 
Tyre, which that Azther mentions as an axcient thing (ag 
hath been obſerved by Scaliger) is by our beſt Chronologers 


" Not. 14 placed about the time of Gideon, and about 65 years be. 


fragm . 


fore the deſtrauftion of Troy. I know Bochartws, to ayoid 

Giec.0.40. ,. ; - 
; this argument, hath brought ſome evidence of ſeveral places 
calied Tyru in Phenicia, from Scylax his Periples, but 
none, that there was any More then one Tyr#s of any great 


repute for antiquity. Now this Tyras Foſephus makes but 
240, years elder then Solomons Temple, and faftin but one 


year elder then the deſtz #&ion of Troy, Neither can any 
account be given why $idon ſhould be to much celebrated by. 
ancient Poets, as Strabo tells us, when Tyre is not ſo much 
as mentioned by Homer, if the famous Tyre were of ſo 
great antiquity and repare as is pretended, It cannot be de- 
nied but that there is mention in Scripture of a Tyre elder 
then this we ſpeak of, which we read or oſha 19. 29. which 
ſome think to be that which was calied Paletyrus, which 
Strabo makes to be 30 f#zlongs diſtant from rhe great Tyre 
but Pliny includes Paletyrnus within the circumference of 
Tyre, and ſo makes the whole circait of the City to be 1g. 
miles, It is notto me lo certain to what place ihe nameof 
Piletyrus refers, whether to any Tyres before the firlt 
building Of the great Tyre, or to rhe rx;nes of the great Tyre 
after its aeſtyu&ion by Nebuchadnezzar, compared with the 
new Tyre, which was built more inward to the Sea, and 
was alcer beſieged by Alexander the great.It may ſeem proba- 
ble that Paleimras may relate to the 7aives of the great Tyre, 
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in that it was after included in its c;rcxir, and chiefly be- 
cauſe of the predifion in Ezrkiel 26. 4. Thou ſhalt be built 
zo more ; for the Tyre creed after, was bailr not on the 
Centinent, but almult in the Sea. If ſo, then Paleryras, or 
the c/d famous Tyras might ſtand upon a y:ck upon the 
brink of the Continent, and ſo the great argumeat of Rog- 
chartz:s is eaſily anſwered, which is, chat after it is mention- 
ed in Sanchoniathons hiftory,that Hypſouranius dwelt inTyre 
pon the falling out between him and hiz brother Uſous, Utous 
firſt acventiired es ba'hawnr tufnras to go to ſea, which, ſaith 
he, eviacntly manifeſts that the Tyre mentioned by Sancho. 
niathon was mot the famons Inſular Tyrus, bat ſome other 
Tyre. This argument, I ſay, is now eaſily a»/wered, it 
the famous Tyre before its aeſtraftion by Nebuchadneztar 
did ſtand upon the Continent, for then it might be the old 
famous Tyre ſtill, notwithſtanding what Sanchoniathen 
ſpeaks of the firſt venturing to ſea after Tyre was built. So 
then I conceive theſe ſeyerall ages agreeable to the ſame 
T yre ;, the firſt was when it was a high ſtrong rock, on the 
ſea- fide without many snhabirants, ſol ſuppole it was when 
mentioned by foſhxa as the bound of the tribe of Aſter. 
The ſecond Age was, when it was bailt a great City by the 
Sidonians upon the former place, and grew very popaloxs 
and famonrs, which /afted till Nebnchadnezzars time , after 
this, though it were never þxi/t up in the Continent again, 
yeta little further into the Fea, a new and goodly City was 
erefted, which was called ew Tyre, and the remains on the 
Continent ſice Palatyras. Thus far then we have made good 
Scaligers 6pinion aganilt Bochartas , that the famous Sancho- 
niathon 15 not 10 old as he is pretended to be. 

Which will be turther manifeſt, it that Abibalus,to whom © F. 
Senchoniathen is ſuppoſed to dedicate his Hiſtory, were the EE 
Father to Hiram, co-rem:porar y with Solomon, as Fo. Scaliger >, j1 £4 
ſuppoſeth. who was 1 54. years after ihe deſtrattion of Troy. ſub. Cx. 
Inthe Tyrian Dynaſties produced by Scaliger out of the ?. 12. 
Phenicius Annals. (his Abibelns\s the firſt who occurs and 
's co-temporary with David : Sanchoniathcn then is of no del ; 
great antiquity , if this were che rime he livedin. Bur Bo- 70S 3 

 ecbartas wc&ll oblerves, that it is nor ſpoken of Abibalnus King 
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of T yre, by: OL Abib:les king of berytns, whoin we ma 
zllow to be ſfomewhart'nearer tre rune of Aoſes then the 
O:ncr .4{ivalns, zs the Phanici:n Annals make it appear, 
as Porphkyrie teilsus , but yet we find his antiquity is not {0 
great as tO be able to contelt with doſes, as Porphyrie him- 
ielf conſeſſeth, al:hough we may freely acknowledge him to» 
be far c/der then any of the Grcch Hiſtoriaxs , which is all 
"oſſins contends for , and ſufficiently proves; but we are 
far ſrom yielding him co-temporary with Semiramis , as Poy- 
phyrie would bave him, & yet makes him 5x07 troAoſes,and 
ro live about the time of the Trojan war, which is to recon- 
Cile the diſtance of near 800. years : ſuch miſerable confuſion 
was there in the belt learned Heather in their computation 
of ancient times. | 
Having thus cleared the antiquity of Sanchoniathon, and 
the Phenician Hiltory, we arenext to conſider the fidelity 
of it, This $anchoniathos is highly commended for,both by 
Porphyrie,and his Tranſlator into Greek, Philo Byblins, who 
lived in Adrians time , and Theoaoret thinks his »ame in the 
Phenician language ſignifies giaaaylns, which Bochartns en- 
deayours to fetch from thence, and conceives the zame to 
be given him when he ſer himſelf ro write his Hiſtory, 
and he wiſhetb, and ſo do we, that he had been then vir ſa; 
mins, and made it appear by his writing ttat he had been 
a Lever of truth, Philo ſaith he was «'rop mavwatiis x mav- 
Ted) pur, a very learned and inquiſitive man ; but either he 
was not [o diligent to enquire after, or not ſo happy to /ight 
ON any certain records; Or it hedid, he was not overmuch a 
Lever of trath,in celivering them to the world, How fairhfull 
he was 1n eranſcribing his hiftory from his records, we can- 
not be ſufficient fudges of, unleſs we had thoſe books of Ta- 
2ntas, and the ſacrcd Inſcriptions, and the records Of Ci- 
tics, Which he precends to take his hiſtory from, to compare 
them together. But by what r7:+mains of his hiſtory, which 
1s only the firſt beck concerning the Pheniciin T heolygy Cx- 
ant in Exſebires, vie have lifttic reaſon to believe his h:ſtory 
of the werld and elarft times, without further proof rhen 
be eives 97 17, there being 9 much Wſcarity and confuſfpor 
in, whca le makes a £142 to be the firſt beginning of all 


things, 
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things, and the Gods to come afrer, makes ihe %::;%y and 
yiie the ſon of Chryſor Or V 'can, and acain tl:e 7144 
born of earth to be leverall grxerations after d.o: and 7;wr- 
+473, who were the firſt mortallmen, and yet from the 
two brethren 7:a1ims and Gorey %r came two Gods, whereof 
one was called *Azez:, and the other *A3z%ns, and this latter 
was worſhipped with as much v:»cyatien as any of their 
Gods. Yet from theſe things, as foolih and ridiculuas as they 
are, it is very probable the Gzeſticks and the {everali /xbd:- 
vifions of them might take the riſe of their ſeverall ,/Zoncs 
and (vZvzia;: for here we find *Atwv and njeriyw© made 
two of che number of the Gods, but the reft of the names, they 
according to their ſeverall S:&s took a liberty of altering, 
according to their ſeyerall fancies, This is far more probable 
to me, then that either Heſiods 9:ey:1iz ſhould be the ground 
of them; or the opzxien of a late German Divine,who con- 
ceives that Philo Byblias did in imitation of the Gnofticks, Toh, uſp 
form this wholy fory of the Phenician Theology. For al- nus Exerc, 
though I am far from believing what Kircher ſomewhere 3-/e#, 1, 
tells us, that he had once got a ſight of Sanchoniarbsns Ori- 
ginall Hifory ( it being not the firſt thing that Jcars- 
ed man hath been deceivedin) yet I ſee no grourxd of fo 
much pecviſhneſs, as becauſe this hiſtory pretends to ſo much 
antiquity, we ſhould therefore preſently condemn it as a fig- 
ment of the Tranſlator of it, For hadit been fo, the A4x- 
tugonifts of Porpbyrie, Methodixs, Apoltinarn, but eſpeci- 
ally Exſebins, ſo well verſed in antiquities, would have found 
out ſo great a cheat : Although 1 mult confeſs they were 
oft-times deceived with pie frangdes ; but then it was when 
they made for the Chriſtians, and not againſt them as this 
did, But befides a fab»loxs confuſion of things togerher,we 
have ſome things delivered concerning their Geds,which are 
both contrary to all naturall »ctions of a Diety, and to thoſe 
very common principles of humanity, which all acknowledge. 
As when yewv©-, or Sarurn, ſuſpeRing his ſon S.aidas, de- 
ſtroyed him with his own hazds,and warred againſt his Father - 
Uranus,& ter deſtroyed him likewiſe, & buried his brother 
Atlas alive in the earth; which being taken, as Philo Bybliz; 


contends they ought to be, in the /irerall ſexſe, are ſuch ;z. 
cengruites 
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comgruities 10 all notions of a divine natrre , that it is the 


greateſt wonder there ſhould be any that ſhould belieye 
there was any God, and believe theſe were Gods tope- 
ther. 

But al:hough there be ſo many grols fables and inconſiften- 
cies in this Phanician Theology, thar are ſo far from merit- 
ing bdief inthemieives, that it were a ſufficient forfeitare of 
reaſon to lay they.were credible , yet when we have a 
preater /ight in our hands of divize revelation, we mayin 
this aangeon find out many excellent remainders of the anc;- 
ent tradition , though miſerably corrapred, as concerning 
the Creation, the Originall of Iaolatry, the invention of Arts, 
the foundation of Cities, the ſtory of Abraham, ot which 
in their dueplace, That which of all ſeems the cleareſt in 
this Tbeology, is the open owning the orignall of Idclatry to 
bave been from the conſecration of ſome eminent perſons af- 
ther their death, who have.found our ſome 2/efull thingsfor 
the world while they were living : Which the ſubtiller Greeks 
would not adrnic of, viz. that the perſons they worſhipped 
were once ex, which made them turn all into Alegories 
and Myſtical ſenſes toblind that Taclatry they were gailty 
of the better among the zgnorant - which makes Philo Byb- 
lixzs ſo very angry with the Veoterick Grecians , as he 
calls them, ws av (£2120 utyu; % 8H dAN@s 765 mel Stay pv%us bn? © 
EM Y/opb ts X) avn!gs Nicer 75 X; R wet 2s araye7 : T hat with 
a geeat deal of force and ſtraining they turned all the ſteries 
of the Gods into Allegories ayd *byficall diſcourſes. Which is all 
the Ingennity that] know is to be found in this Phunicias 
T heology , that therein we find a free acknowlecgement of 
the beginning of the Heathen Taolvtry : and therefore Sax- 
choniathon was as far from advancing Porphyr:es Religion, 
as he was in the leaſt from overthrowing the crccb;lity of 
Chriſtianity. 

The next we come to then, are the e/Egypriane;a people fo 
unreaſonably pivo" cv fables, that the wiltit E044 they did, 


was £0 conceal cher Religion, and the beſt office the: 'Goas had, 


was to hold cheir fzocys in the'r months, ro command ſilence 
to all that ca:ae ro worip thi:m. Pur we Celign not here 
any fet diſcvurſe concerning the v4riry of the eZgyprian 
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Theology, which yet was ſo monſtrouſly ridiculous , that 


even thole who were over-run with the height of 74e/atyy 


themſelyes, did makeit the objec of their ſcorn and laugh- 
ter. And certainly had we no other demonſtration of che 
creatneſs of mans Apoſtacy and degeneracy, the e/Egyptin 
Theology viould bean zrrefragable evidence of it: for who 
cond buc imagine a ſtrange lowneſs cf ſvirit in thoſe who 
could fail down and worſhip the baſeſt and moſt contempri- 
ble of creatures / Their Temples were ilie beſt Hierogly- 
phicks ol chemfelycs, fair a2 goouly ſtruttnres without, buc 
within ſome deformed creature enſhriney for veneration. But 
though the /£2yptiens had loſt their ceair ſo much as to 
mattcrs of Religion ; yet it may be ſuppoſed, that they who 
were ſo famed for wiſdom and antiquity, ſhould beable to 
eivea full and ex.1tt accornr of themſelves through ll the 
agcs ofthe world. And this they are fo far from being ge- 
feftive in, thatif you will belieye them, they will give you 
an accornt Of themſulves many thouſands of years before 
ever the world was made, bur the peculiar vanity of their 
Chronology will be hancled afrerwards : That we now en- 
quire into, is, what certain records they had of their own 
antiquity,which might call for aſſent from ary unprejudiced 
mind ; whether there be any thing realy anſwering thac 
lozdand unparalleld cry of antiquity among the e/£gyptians, 
whereby they will make all other Nations in compariſon of 
them ro be but of yeſterday, and to know nothing. We qu:- 
ſion not cow their preterce tO wiſdom and learning, but ace 
the more in kopes to meer wich ſome certain way of ſatiſ- 
faftion concerning ancient times, whete /earzing 15 luppoied 
tO haye flouriſhed ſo much, even when Greece 1t ſelt was ac- 
counted bm b.:roms. 

The great Bf; of allthe e/Egyprian Hiſtory depencs on 
the cregit of thery ancicnt Hermes, WHOM Our of their venera- 
tion hey called T rilucgiſtre ſor to him they aſcribe the 
firſt inventics & thor lexrzins; andall excclient Arts, from 
lim they cerive their biftory ; their famous Hiſtorian 71m 
#:tho, proiefiing ro iranicrtbe his Dynzſtyes troin the prijars 
of Hern:es. We fhull therefore firſt fee of what credzrand 
antiquity Hermes himſelf was, and of what account parti- 
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cularly thoſe pillars were which hold up all the Fabrick of 
Manetho his Dynaſtyes. For Hermes himſelf, the ſtory con- 
cerning him is ſo various and uncertain,that ſome haye from 
thence queſtioned whether eyer there were ſuch a perſon 
or no, becauſe of the ſtrangely different account thar is gi. 
ven of him. Cotra in Tally, in order to the eſtabliſhing 
his Academical doctrine of withholding aſſent, mentions no 
fewer then five Mercaries ; of which, two he makes «/£939- 
tian, one of them the Hermes we now ſpeak of, whom the 
Eg yptians call Thoyth, and was the Author both of their 
Laws and Letters, The e/£gyprians, as appears by Diodoris, 
make him to be a ſacred Scribe to Oliris, and to have inſtru- 
fied Iſis; and When Oliris went upon any warlike Expediti- 
.on, he committed the management of affairs to him for his 
great wiſdow. The Phanicians preſerve his memory among 
chem too : for Philo Byblius ſaith, that Sanchoniathon de- 
ſcribed hs Theologie from the —_ of Taautus, whom the 
e/Egyptians call Thoyth, who was the firſt inwenter of Letters, 
and was a Connſellor to Saturn, whoſe advice be much relied 
on. What now muſt we pitch upon in ſo great uncertain- 
ties? how come the Phaenician and /Egyptian Theologie to 
come both from the ſame perſon, which are conceived ſo 
much to differ- from each other ? 1f we make the ſtories of 
Ofiriz and Tjis to be fabulous,and meerly Alegoricall, as Plu- 
zarch doth, then Mercary himſelf muſt become an AZegory, 
and the Father of Letters muſt bean Hieroglyphick, If we 
admit the e/Egyptians narrationstobereall, and ſeek to re. 
duce them to rzr«uth, and thereby make Oſfirs to be Mtſe 
zaim the ſon of Cham, who firit ruled in e/Zgypt, all that we _ 
can then affirm of Hermes, is, that he might be ſome »ſeful 
perſon, who hada preat influence both upon the King and 
State, and did firſt ſettle the Nation in a politick way of 
government, whoſe memory on that account the e/Zgyprians 
might preſerve with the greateſt vexeration; and when they 
were once fallen into that 7dolatry of conſecrating the me- 
mories of the firſt contributers to the good of mankina, they 
thought they had the greateſt reaſon to adore his memory, 
and ſo by degrees attribured the invention of all aſeful 
things to him, For ſo it is apparent they did, ya 
ane 
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Iamblichns tells us the e/Egyptians attributed all their books 
zo Mercury, as the Father of them ; becauſe he was reputed the 
Father of wit and learning, they made all che off-ſprings 
of their brains to bear their Fathers name. And this hath 
been the great reaſon the world hath been ſo long time 1m- 
poſed upon with warieties of books going under the name 
of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. For he was not the firſ# of his 
kind, who in the carly days of the Chriff;an world obtruded 
upon the world that Cextro or confuſed mixture of the Chr:- 
flian, Platenick , and e/Egyprian deftrine, which is extant 
ſtill under the name of Hermes Triſmegiſtas ; whole vanity 
and falſhood hath been ſufficiently deteRed by learned men. 
There were long before his time extant ſeyerall Adercnurial 
books, as they were called, which none of the wiſer Heathens - 
did ever look on as any other then Fables and Impoſtures, as 
appears by Porphyries letter to Anebo the Egyptian Priclt, 
and Jamblichay bis anſwer to it in his Book of the e/Egyptiar 
Myferies. 
We have then no certainty at all, notwithſtanding the 
great fame of Hermes, of any certain Records Of ancient 
times, unleſs they be contained in thoſe ſacred inſcriptions 
irom whence Aſaxetho took his hiſtory. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged that the moſt ancient way of preſerving any monnr 
ments of learning in thoſe elder times, was by theſe inſcripti- 
ons 0n p1{lars, eſpecially among the e/Egyprians,as is evident _ ,, | 
from the ſeyerall ceſtimonies of Galen, Proclns, Iamblichns, jc... 
andthe author of the Book called Sapientia ſecundum Egy- procl. in 
ptzos, adjoyned to Ariftetle, who all concur in this, that what Tim.p.3%- 
ever [audable invention they had among them, it was #»- Tb. 66” i 
[cribed on ſome pillars, and thoſe preſerved in their Temples, wjl6c7 
which were inſtead of Libraries tothem, Afanetho there- | 4 +7 
fore ro make his Kory the more probable, precends to take 
all his re/atzons from theſe ſacred inſcriptions; and as Enſc- 
bing tells us, tranſlated the whole «Egyptian Hiſtory into 
Greek , beginning from their Gods, and continuing his Hi- 
ltory down near the time of Darius Codomannys, whom A- 
lexander conquered : for in Exſebins bis Chronica mention 
1s made of Manetho his Hiſtory, ending:the 16. year 2i Ar- 
Faxerxes Ochus, which, ſaith Yoſſins, was inthe ſecona —_ 
F 2 0 
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of the 107.0/5nfrad This Afanctho Scbexnyta wat High Prieff 
of Heliopols 1n the tire of Prolomens Philadclphas, at whole 
requell he writ lis Hiſtory, which he digeſted into three 
Tomes, the firit containing the 11. Dynaſtyes of the Gods and 
Heroes, the 26. 8. Dyzaſtycs, the 3%. 12. ail containing, ac- 
cording to his fabu:ons computation, the ſum of $3535. 
years. Theſe Dyn-:ſtyes are yet preſerved, being fir{t cÞito* 
miz:d by Falins Africanus, from him tranſcribed by Evſe. 
bins in his Chrezicas, from Exſebius by Georgins Syrcelus, 
out of whom they are produced by of. Scaliger , and 
may be ſeen both in Erſebizs, and his Canes J4- 
Logics, 

Now avetho, as appears by Ex{cbins, voucheth this ag 
the main reſtimony of his credib:lity,that he took his Hiſtory, 
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c' ors ofdvrns ff irgay Ayuilier. From ſome pillars w the 
Laza of Seriad, in which they were inſcribed in the ſacred 
azale by the firſt Iercnry Tyth, ond after the flood were 
tranſlited ont of the ſacred cialcfÞ into the Greek tongue mn 
Hieroglyphick Charters, and are laid up in books among 
the Reviſtryes of the eAEgyptian Temples, by Agathodemon, 
the ſecond Aercnry, the Father of Tut. Certainly this fa- 
bulous author could not in fewer words have more fully m4- 
nifeſicd his own Tmpoſtares, nor blifted his own credit more 
the: he hath don2 in theſe; which it is a wonder ſo many 
learned men bave taken fo little notice of, which have found 
frequent occaſion to ſpeak of AZaxetho and his Dynaſtyes 
ThisI ſho! make appecr by ſome great improbabilities, and 
other plain impoſſibilitics which are couched in them. The 
improdabiities are, firſt ſuch pi//ars, being in ſucha place 
as Seriad , and chat place no more ſpoken of either by 
himſelf, or by any otker /Zgyptiens, nor any uſe made of 
theſe inſcriptioxs by any other but himſelf, As to this 7er- 


r4 Seriadica where it ſhould be, the very learned and pc 
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rrive Foſeph Scaliger piainly gives ont, and ingenuouſly 

rofeſſeth his :gyorance, Tor in ls notes on the fragments 

of Mancthoin Exſettrs, when he comes ro that ey 75 35 

S9.1ahz3, he only (5:01, Do 8 rwob's ion. GUerent SKA - LIAY eV. 
of, Bur Iſaac Fe ffires [1:s lo i eifcunrſes Crate LENT, 727th. pu 
cries #vgY%, and conticent;y periwaccs hinmielf chat it is the 408. ; 
ame with Seirah , mevtiored, Frarcs 3. 16, indeed were De a. 
there nothing cl!e to be cor: {1Gered tur aſnnity Of names, 10 mind, £59, 
might weil b2 the ſame, but tar DIED winch we render ©» 

the fone. qrz7ries, ſhouid iigaihe theſe pillars of Aferonry, 

is ſomewhat hardco conceive, The Scyrnry render tt, as 

kimſelt oblerves, 2 2avnrz by wich they underſtand rra- 

ven [mages : So the word is uicd, 2 Chron. 33.19. Dent. 

7.5. 1/a. 10. 19. Ihe vilgey Latine renders it ad loctrns 

Iddorum, which were the certain interpretation, if Chytranus 

his conjecture were true, that Eg/cz had lately ſet up 7dols 
there ; but if it b2 meant of -pi//:rs, I cannor bur approve 

of 7#nins his interpretation, which 1 conceive bids faireſt 

to be the genrine ſenſe of the place, viz. thar theſe fones 

here, were the 12. ſtones pitched by oſha in Gilgal after ; 
the Tſraelites paſſed over Jordan , and theſe fores are ſaid pole 4299 
t0 beby Grlgal, 7nages 3. 19. $9 that notwithſtar.ding this ——— 
bandſom coxjeftare , we ore 2s far to ſeek for the pillars 

of Mercary as ever wewere , a:1d may be ſo tothe worlds 

end. Secondly , the ſtanding of theſe p:/ars during the 

fla, which muſt be ſuppoſed certainly to have ſome f11- 

gular vertue in them to reſiſt ſuch a torrent of waters, which 
overthrew the ſtrongeſt built houſes, ard moſt compatted 

Cities; the plain 1mpoſſibilitics are firſt , that: Manetho 

ſhould tranſcribe his Djnaſties from the beginning of the 

Hiſtcry of e/E£gypt, to almoſt the time of Alexanar , Out 

of ſacred In{criptions of Theyth, who irved in the begin 

ning of the very firſt Dynaſty accorcing to his own Ceom- 

put::11:n, Sure this Thoyth was an excellent Prophet, t'> 
Write an Hiſtory for above FOOOO. years tO COMe, a5 A a- 

netho reckons ic. Serendly, 1t is 2s well ftil!, rhat this Hi- 

ſtory after the flood ſhovid be trarſlated into Hieregly- 

Phick Charafers, what kini of trarflicion is that? we 
had chought Hicreelyphicks haa been repreſentations OI 

F3 things, 


» 


Heyod. [.2+ 
Digd. l. 
cap. 67» 
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things, and r.ot of ſounds and letters, or words : How couli 
this Hiſtory have at firit been written in any tongue, when 
it was in Hierog/yphicks ® Do Hieroglyphicks (peak in ſeve- 
rall Languages, andare they capable of changing their 
rongues e But thiraly, it is as good ſtill, rhat the ſecond Myr. 
cury Or Agathodemon did tranſlate this Hiſtory ſo ſoon af. 
ter the Flesd into Grech ; Was the Greek tengue 10 much 
in requeſt ſo ſoon after the Flood ? that the «Agyyria 
Hiſtory for the ſake of the Greeks muſt be tranſlated into 
their /a»gaage? Nay, is it notevident from Heredotwand 
Diodorns, that the Grecians were not permitted ſo mach 
as any commerce with the e/Zg yptians,till the time of Pſam- 
methicas, which fell out in the 26. Dynaſty of Manetho, and 
about a Century after the beginning of the Olympiads, We 
ſee then how credible an Author Afarnetho is, and what 
truth there is like to be in the account of ancient times gi- 
ven by the e/Z£gyptian Hiſtorians, when the chicf of themſo 
lamentably and ominouſly ſxmbles in his yery entrance 
into it, 

And yet as fab»loxs as this account is, which Math 
gives of his raking his h;ſtory from theſe pilars before the 
Flood, 1 cannot bur think that Foſephus, an Author other- 
wiſe of good credit , took his famous ſtory of Sethspiller! 
concerning Aſtronomicall obſervations before the flood , ito 
this ſtory ot Afanethe, and therefore I cannor but look 
vpon them with as jealons an eye 25 on the other, 4: 
though I know how fond the world hath been upon tit 
moſt ancient monument, asis pretended , of earning it tit 
world. - Du Bartas hath writ a whole Poezs on thele pi 
lars, ard the trathis, they are fitter Fines for Poets the 
any elſe, as will appear on theſe conſiderations. Firſt, 9# 
ſtrangely improbable is it , that the poſterity 0! Seth, 
who, as is pretended, did foreknow a deftr nition of the 
word, to be by a fled, ſhould buſie themſelves to Wi" 
Aſtronomicall obſerwations on pillars, for the benefit of thoſe 
who ſhould live after ir. Could they think ther pillars 
ſhould haye ſome peculiar exemption above ſtronger f®. 
Aures, from the violence of the rengh and furious Waters * 


If they believed the flood abſolutely univerſal, for _ 
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did they intend their obſervations ? if nor, to what end 
did they make them, when the perſons ſurviving migtt 
communicate their inventions to them ? But Seconaly, if 
either one or both theſe p:iilays remained, wherce comes 
it to paſs that neither the Chaldeans, nor any of the eldeſt 
pretenders to Aſtronomy, ſhould neither mention them, 
nor make any uſe of chem ? Nay Thiraly, whence came 
the ſtudy of Aſtronomy to be ſo lamentably defeftive in 
thoſe ancient times, if they had ſuch 'certain sb/ervations 


. of the heavenly bodies gathered by ſo much experience of 


the perſons who lived before the Flood ? Foarthly, how 
comes Joſephus himſelf to neglect this remarkable reſtimony 
of the truth of Scripture-hiſtory in his bocks againſt Appion, 
if he had thought it were ſuch as might be relyed on? Fifth- 
{5, how comes Foſephxs ſo careleſly to ſer down the piace in 
$yria where theſe pillars ſtood , that inquiſitive perſons 
might have ſatisfied themſelves with the H<ghc of the pillar 
at leaſt, and what kind -of Charatters thoſe obſervations 
were preſeryvedin? But now, if we compare this of oſe- 


phas with Aanetho bis ſtory , we ſhall find them ſo exactly 


reſemble each other, that we may well judge all thoſe pz/- 
lars to have been taken out of the ſame quarry, Two 
things make it yet more probable : Firſt, the name of the 
place wherein they ſtood, which Exſtathins in Hexaemeron 


takes out of Foſephxs, and calls Znizeas, the very ſame place 


with chatin Fdanetho. The other is the common uſe of the 


name of Seth among the e/£gyptians, as not only appears by 


Plutarch de Tfide & Oſiride, but by this very place of axe- 
tho, where it follows & (i&>g EwJ:ws, a book of his, bearing 
the title which Vertius Valens Antiochenus tells us is not cal- 
led Z58 but £39, Now therefore oſephxs, who frequently 
uſeth the Teſtimony of Heathen Writers , and frequently of 
this . AZanetho, endeavoured to bring this fabulous relation. 
of Afaxetbo as near the truth as he could, therefore ir- 
ſtead of Thoyth he puts Setb, and the fabuious hiſtory of 
e/£gype, the inventions of the Patriarchs, and Syria 11.- 
ſtead of Serjadjica . a Country too large to find thele pil- 


lars in, 
CHAP, 


Anud Sta 
liger, not. 
Gr.p. 438. 
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CHAP. II 
Of the Chalzeax Riſtory, 


The conteſt of Antiquity amens Heathen Nations, and th; 
wayes of diciaing it. Of the Chaldean Aſtrology , and 
the foundation of F udicial Aſtrology. Of the Zabii, thei 
Founder, who they were, no other then the 61d Chaldees, 
Of Beroſus and his Hiſtory. An acconnt of the fabuluy 
Dynaſtyes of Berofus ana Manetho. From the Trarfa- 
tion of the Scripture hiſtery into Greek in the time of Pio- 
lomy. Of that tranſlation and the time of it. of Deme- 
trius Phalerius. Scaligers arguments anſwered, Manetho 
writ after the Septa.:gint, preved againſt Kircher , bis ar- 
exuments anſwered. Of Rebbinic.:ll and Arabick, Anthirs, 
aud their little credit in.matter of hiſtory. The time of 
Beroſus enquired into, his writing co-temporary with Pli- 


ladelphus, 


08.1, He next whom our Enquiry lead us to, are the Chu 
; deans, a Nation of great and undoubted Antiquity, 
beirg in probability tho firſt formed into a National Greer 
ment after the Flood.and therefore the more capebleof have- 
ing theſe +7ts and Sciences flovifſh amang them, which 
migiot preſerve the memory of e/:ſ? tines to the view of po- 

ſterity. And yet even amons tltefe who enjoyed all the 
azwvantages Of eaſe, qunict, arC © fl: nriſting Empire, We fin 
no ardenbred Or creifible rererds preierved, but the ſame 

vanity as umong thee/Zoyptians, IN arrogating antiqu- 

77'0 themieiyes beyond 2; DYCpUrtion Oi reaſen Or ſatis|a* 

(tion from their own kiftury , ro {i:] np has valt meaſure 01 

Phat tize with, winch mike: i© 110607 probable what DiadornO- 
Fe: 1 ves Of t;.om) That 172 t:n's portions t0 th-1r ny 
rue nloof Letmer ea +620 a ys; ſo they hid need, wnen 


D- Dols Trtlly fo ts thatrher 5 tt & Of ob/er Varrons Gf the Stats 
a. » WO, . = = - , - - - . _ . n 
[.f, 10” 470000 Vews, which ater Dioaores 1s campt MAGS 
the vs: 4 ar account Of Jer s from the breinnms oi the m—_ | | 
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will fall near upon, it not before tha Creation. It hid 
been 5mpoſſible tor them 10 have been ſo carravagunt in 
their acccants of themic:ves , had they Lurt preſerved the 
hiffcry oi their Naticn in any certain records, For want 
ot which, the tradition of the eldeſt times, varying in ihe 
ſeveral famili-s after their aisþer ſion, and being gradxally 
corrupted oy the policy of their Leaders, and thote corr- 
pticns readily embraced by the predominancy 0 ſelf-lowe in 
the ſeverall Nations, thence aroſe thoſe vain and eafty 
conteſts between the Chaldeans, Scythians, e/Egyprians , 
and e/Erhiopians , concerning the antiquity ot their ſeve- 
rall Nations: which may be ſcen in Diodorws, and others : 
by which it moſt eyidently appears that they had no certain 
hiſtory of their own Nations : for none of them inſtſt upon 
ary Records, but only upon ſeverall probabilitics from the 
nature Of their Conntry, and the Climates they lived under. 
Neither need Pſammeticus have been pur to that ridicu- 
lous way of deciding the controverſic by his two infints 
bred up without any converſe with men, concluding the 
language they ſpake would manifeſt the great antiquity of 
the Nation it belonged ro : Whereas it is more then pro- 
bable they had ſpoken none at all, bad they not /earned the 
inarticulate woice Of the goats they had more converſe with 
then men. The making x/e of ſuch wayes to decide this cox- 
troverfie doth not only argue the great weakneſs of thoſe 
times as tO natural knowlcage ; but the abloluce aefctt and 
inſufficiency of them, as to ihe giving any certain account of 
the fate Of ancient times. 

Of which the Chaldeans had .avanteges above all 
other Heathen Nations, not only itving in a letled Comn- 
try, but 5» or »ear that very place where the grand Az- 
ceftors of the world had their chef wbode and refedence. 
Whereby we ſee how wunfaithfaila thing 1racition is, and 
how ſoon it is corrpted Or fails, where it bath no fure 
recerds to bottom its lelf upon, Burt indecd it is the leſs 
Wonder that there ſhould be a confuſion of hiſtories, where 
there had bzen before of tcongnrs , and char ſuch whole 
deſign and :zemory God had blaſted before, ſhouid after- 


wards forget their own original. But as if the Chaldeans 
LS G had 


A! 
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Geogrd.16, 
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tad retained {umetning 1 of their 0:4 aſpirin? mind to 
reach up to Loaven, the only thiag they were eminert for, 
and which chey were carcfſwult in preſerving of , was ſore 
Aſirenemic/ tl vbſer VANE, whici Tally teils us they bas, 
creat couucniency for , by the reaſon of the plain and win 
fitraticn of their Conntry ; witredy they migh: hare a larper 
prefþ:& of the h:zvenly bodies , then tho!z who lived in 
rmountcinons Corntries could have, And ye: even for this 
(vili.ct: they were fo famous for, tat the name Chalde. 
ans paſſed for Aſtrolezers in the Roman Empire) we have 
no very great reaſon to admire their excellency in it, con- 
ſiderinsg how ſoon their s&i// in 4ſtronomy dwindled into 
thac which by a great C.rachreſis 15 called judicial Afre- 
lozgy. The original of whi:h is moſt eyident among them, 
25 all other Heathen Nations, to have been from the Divi- 
zity which they attribured to the Stars ; in which yet 
they were ſar morc zationall then rhoſe who now admirethat 
Art: For, granting their hypotheſis, that the Stars were 
Gods, it was but reaſonable they ſhould determine contin: 
rent offcfts ; but it is far from being ſo with them who 
take away the forndation of all thoſe celeſtsall houſes, and 
ret attribute the ſame effefts to them, which they did, who 
believeda Divinity in them, The Chalde.ims, as Diode 
rs relates, ſet 30. Stars under the Planets ; thele they 
called fuazizs 8:35 ; others they had as Princes over thele, 
which they called 5 S$06y werss 5 the former were as the 
privy Connſellors, and theſe the Princes ever them, by whom 
in thir courſes they ſuppoſed the conrſe of the year to ber 
gul.:ted, We ſee then what a near affinity there was de- 
tween Aſtrology and the Divinity of the Stars, which makes 
Prolomy call them Atheiſts who condemned Aſtrology, dt 
cauſe thereby they deſtroyed the main of cheir Religion, 
which was the worſhipping the Sr.zxs for Goas, But it ſeems 
by Strabo, that one ol the Sefts of the Chaldeans did ſo hold 
to Aſtronomy ſtill, that they wholly rej:&ed Generhlialey)s 
which cauſed a great diviſion among the Orchoeniandne 


Berſippeni, two $e&s among them, ſo called from the placs 
of cheir habitarions, And 
n 
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And if we reckon the Z.:hi: amons the Chalizans as SF, }, 
AAtimenides feemsto Jo, we have a ſuriher evidence vichs 
Planitary Deitics ſo much in requeſt among the Chalde.ms ;, More Ne- 
for, the &cicripiion te gires of them is to this purpoſe, 9999-3. 
| That they had xo other gods but the St.:rs to whew they made ©*9* 
ſtatues and imoges, tothe $11n golden, tothe Moon filwver, and 
ſo to the reſt of the Planets of the mettals deaic ted to them. 
T hoſe images derived an influence from the Stars to which they 
were erefted, Which hadthence a faculty of forctelling futnre | 
things , which is an exactdeſcription of the pry: or Tak: [. Sealrget. 
mans ſo much in requeſt amons the heathers ; ſuch as the > jeg 
Palladizm of Ty is ſuppoſed by learned men to have been. Gt 5cl- 
Theſe Taliſmins are by the Fews cailed Davids becklers, ard den dc Dits 
are much of the ſame nature with the ancient Terapbim, 9775-41. 


| X . Era 'Þ 1 ! "7 C.2. 
both being accurately made according to the poſer32ns of the Salma! te 


heavens ; Only the One WCre t90 forerell future chings, the An.Climat. 
other for the drivizg away ſome calamity. Concerning þ, 578, 
theſe Z abi; Maimonaes tells us, that the under ſtanding their 

rites would give a great acal of litht to ſevcrall paſſuges of 


Scripture which now lie in obſcerity : but hitile 1s tuppoſed 
to be yer further known of chem thea what Scaliger bath 
ſaid, thar they were the crore Eaxftern Chaldeans, which he 
fetcherch from the figaificaticr vi the word , ſeverail of their 
books are exta'.t faith S-aliger, among the Arabians, bu: 
none of them arc yer diſcevercd to che Eurcpean world. 
Salmaſius thinks theſe Z.,bii were the Ch-ledzns inhabiting 
Meſopotamia, to which it is very conſonant which 14msc- 
miaes faith, that Abraham had his edrrration among them. Said 5: ;;, - 
Batricides cited by Mr. Seuden. artri! res the orinir lll of their ta. a5 
religion to the time of Nahor, anato Zaragchath che Perſs.cos ag £9. «ts 
the Author of it, who is coiceived to be che fame wich © 7: 
Zoroaſtir , who in all probebil:ty is rhe fame with the 
Zerteoſt ct the Perſees, a Setofthe ancient Perſians inving 
now amors the Buxyans in the Toxics, Theſe give amore 
fullardexa&R acconn concerning the originvll birth, . duca- 
tion, and Enthyſiaſms, or Reivel.. tions ot idew Zertycjt chen 
any we meet wiih in any Greck »feerians, thrice books they 
tell us of which Zertoco/} recei £1 by R:welatio, or rather 
one book, conſiſting of three (er ll r3 kts, whereof the firtt 

a Was 
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was concerning jaaiciall Aftrolegy, which they call Aﬀerode- 
ger ; the ſecond concerning Phy/ich , or the knowledpe of 
n:tarall things,che third was calicd Zertooſt trom the brincer | 
i zf, CONLAaIMITS their religious rites, the firit was commit. 
 : .orhe Zeſopps or Mages, the ſecond tO Phyſicians the 
£:1i:d ro the Daroves Or Church-men, wherein are contained 
the !cverall precepts of their Law , we havelikewiſe the rite; 
and cuſtoms of theſe Perſees in their worſhip of fire, with 
raany other particular rites of theirs publiſhed ſome time 
fn.ce by one Mr. Lord, who was a longs time reſident amon 
them at Sxrrart ; by which we may not only underſland 
much of the religioz of the ancient Perſians, but if I miſtake 
not, ſomewhat of the Zabis too, My reaſons are, hecauſe 
the ancient Zaradcha or Zoroaſter is by Said Batricides 
made the Auchor ofthe Zabs;, as we have ſeen already, who 
was undoubtedly the founder of the Perſian worſtip, orra- 
ther a promoter of it among the Perſians ; For Ammiany 
6 1,., Afarcellinws tells us that he was inſtrufted in the ritesofthe | 
© * Chaldeans which he added to the Perſian rites, beſides, 
their agreement in the chief point of 7dolatry, the worſhipol 
the San, and conſequently the 7vegrBar or Symbol of the Sun, 
the eternal fire, isevident ; which as far as we can learn, was 
the great and moſt early 14:/atry of the Eaſtern Countries; 
and further we find God in Lewiricas 26. 30. threatning 
ro deſtroy their DIYEN their Images of the $un,lome render 
it;but moſt probably by that word is meant the nvgs!%6s, the 
hearths where they kept their perpernall fire, for thoſe are 
YYofſ. Yan from NaN which is uſed both tor the Sus and Fire. 
1det.4.24.9. Now hence it appears that this 7dol/atzy was in uſe among 
the Nations about Paleſtine; ciſe there had beer. no need of 
ſo ſevere a threatnins againſt it, and therefore molt prodi- 
bly the rites of the Zabii ( which muſt help us to explain 
the reaſons of ſome particular poſitive precepts in the It 
viticall Law relating to 7dolatry) are the ſame with the rites 
of the Chaldeans and Perfians, who ail agreed in this wet- 
ſhip of the Sunand Fire , which may be yet more probad'e 
from what Jaimonides ſaith of them, that Gens Zabeatr® 
gens que implevir totum orbem , it could no: be then any 0b: 


{cure Nation , but ſuch as had the largeſt _—_— 
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Eaſtern Countries, vohica could be no other then the an'tent 
Chaldears from whom the Per fiins Cerived their worſhip, 
It may not ſecm altocether improbable that Balaar the 
famous Southſ-3cr was one of thele Zabis, eſpecially if :c- 
cording to Sal/maſins his judgement they inhabited Xcſopc- 
taria ;, for Balaams Country ſeems to be there, for it is ſaid, 
Numb. 22.5. that he dwilt in Pether Ly the river, i, e. faith 
the C balare Parephraſt, in Peor of Syria by Enphrates, which 
in Scripture 1s called the r;ver, Eſa. 8.7. Burt from this great 
ebſcarity as to the hiſtory of ſo ancient and ſo largz a people 
as theſe Zabii are ſuppoled to be,we have a further eyidence 
to our purpoſe of the deiectiveneſs and inſufficiency of the 
Eaſtern hiſtories as to the giving any full account of them- 
ſelyes 2nd their own original]. 

We are told indeed by ſome, that Nabonaſſer did burn 
and deſtroy all the antient records of the Chaldeans which 
they had diligently preſerved amongſt them before, on pur- 
poſe to raiſe the greater reputation ro himſelf, and blot our 
the memory of his uſurpation , by burning the records Of ail 
their own antient Kings. Which isa coxceit I ſuppoſe hath 
no other ground then that the famous Ara ſo much cele- 
brated by Aſtronomers and others , did bear the name of 
Nabonaſſer. Which ( if we ſhould be ſo greedy of all empty 
conjeftures which tend ro our purpoſe as to take them for 
truths ) would bea very {trong evidence of the falſhood and 
vanity Of the Chaldzans in their great pretences to antiquity. 
But as the caſe ſtands in reference to their hiſtory we find 
more evidence from Scripture to aflert their juft antiquity, 
then ever they are able to preduce out of any zandoubred 
records of their own. Which yer hath been enlcayoured 
by an Aathor both of ſome cred;: and antiquity, the true 
Beroſus,not the counterfeit of Annins, whoſe vizera we ſhall 
have occ2fonto pull off afterwards. This Beroſus was, as 
Foſephus and T atianme aſſure us, a Prieft of Belus and a B:- 
bylonian born, but afterwards flouriſhed inthe iſle of CO, ana 
Was the firſt who brought the Chalezin Aſtrology in requeſt 
among the Greeks ,, in honour ro whoſe »:me and memory, 
the Athenians ( who were never backward in applaxding 
thoſe who broupht them the greateſt news , eſpecially it 
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e er:ilded toxgne. Ba $O0C cmblon Of his biſtcry whie!, 


a fiir and Specions foew , but was not thar within 
which it proc: ndcd 5 be: eſpecially where fie pretends to vi 
a1 account Of cheomott antient times, and reckons up his 0 
Dynaſties b:icye the time of Belns ; Bur of them afterwarg, 
Aannot be d.nyed bu forne fragments of his hiſtory which 
t11ve been pre ved from Y&ine by the care and induſtry of 
,/. pres, Tatianus, Enſchins and others, have been very 
ulcfull, not only for proving the truth of the hiſtory of Siri. 
preyeto the Leithens ,, but allo ior il[nſtrating ſome puſſy, 
concerning ine Babylonian Empire * as making Nabepulaſty 


C0 4 
af if#-, 
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| fremend, the Father of Nebrcadenoſor , of which Scaliger bath fully 


Temp. 
$4. J. 


ſpoken in his notes upon his iragments, | 
Far be jt from me to &:rogate any thing even from pry. 
phane hiftories, where they dv not exterfere with «the Sacred 
hiſtory of $cri tare ;, andit is certainly ihe beſt improvement 
of theſe to make them araw water to the Sanftaary, andto 
ſerve as ſmaller $trs to condatt vs in vur way, when we 
cannot enjoy the benefit of chat greiter /ight of Sacred 
hiſtory. But that which 1 impeach theie prophane hiſtories 
of, is only an i»{afficiency 35 to ihit arcorur Of ancient times, 
wherein they are 1o far from giving /;zht ro Sacred records, 
that the d:ipn of ſetting of them xp icemsto be for caſting 
a cloud uponthem. Witch may freer fomewhat the more 
probable 1n that thoſe nonfirous 2ccormars of rhe e/Egyption 
and Chaldean Dynaſtics did never pubtiickly appear m the 
world in the Greek congue,, til! the time that our Seed 
records were tranſlated into Grech at Alex inaria. 1 ul 
that time when chis anthentick hiftory or the werld was 
arawnforth from its privacy and retirement , ( wo as1t 
were /ockt up before amons the 1/r/5res nt farce ) to 
the publick orice of the world chout tte tune Of Frolemen | 
Pbil:dclphns, rlicfe vin pretcuders KO antigri,y thonzht not 
themſetyes to much concerned to ard np for we credit 9 
their own Naticns, For cill that time i6e crean' 38s world 
not beirg acqxainted with any ceriain report Gf the creats: 
0z and propagation of the world,was 3:1 tO [valow an, tus 
that was given forth by thoſe who were i12d ta —_ 
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eſtcemas the Chalde:r and CEoriien Priefls were: Recaule 
;it was ſuppouicd that tuole per/cos who were freed from 
other avccations,, had more /c:ſnre to 1ingiire into thiſe 
things, ar.d becauic of their z3/eicrs hide what they had 
from the v&/027 , werepreſuired to haye a grea: dei more 
then they had, But new waen tie Fr oi ri2htecr:/n: {5 was 
appreacuing this Horizon of the world, and in order to that 
the Szcred hiſtory like the day-ſor was ty give the world 
motice Of ir, by which the ſormer ſhadows and 3:iſts began to 
flieaway, it concerned all thoſe whoſe 1ztereft lay in the 
tormer ignorance of mankind, as much as they could to rite 
all their zgncs fatui and whatever might rexd to 5b/care thar 
approaching light by invaliaatiag the creait of that which 
Came (0 be Speak its acceptance. 

It is very ob/crwvable to conficer what gradations and feps 
there were in the wor/d to the appeararce of that grand light 
which came down from beaven to direct us 1n our way 
thither ; how the worla not long before was awakened into 
a greater jnq#1iſitiveneſs then ever betore, how knowledge 
grew into repate, and what methods aivinej rovidenceuled to 
give the zngniſitive World a tafte of Truth at preſent to ſtay 
their fomacks, and prepare item tor tha: {urther diſcovery 
of it afterwards, In order to this that Nation of the Fews 
which was anincloſed caracn beicre, was now throws epen, 
and many of the plaxrts removed and fet in forraign Coun- 
tries, not only in Babylon ( where even after their return 
were left three famous Schecols of learning, Sora, Pombed:- 
tha, and Neharda) but in e/£gypt too,whbere multitudes of 
them by Alexanders favour were ſetled at Alexandria, 
where they bad oppertanityto ſeaſon thoſe iwo great foxn- 
tains, whence the carrent of knowledge yr: intortke reſt of 
the wor/d, And nowit was rot in Fewry only that God w.zs 
known, but he whoſe name was great in Iſrae}, did make way 
tor the k»oWledge of himſclt aniong 81! the Nations of the 
earth, And that all-wiſe Gd who Cirefted the 24:9: by 
a ſtzr to Chriſt making uſe of their former «k'il in Aftrexcmy 
tO rake notice of that ſff,;y which came now on a Pecuiiar 
errand to them to Icad them to their $.,.viowr( The great 
Gea condeſcending ſo far to mazkira, as to tris advantage 
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of particular ncl;uaticns . ard to areenmudite himſelf to 
them ; for which purpoſe it is very obſervable that he 
eppearcd in anotier way T0 the Wiſe wen, then t0thep:; 
Shephirds ) the tame God made fe of the cariofityand ir. 
quiſitiveneſs 4e&r kyowledge which was in Prclom.em Phil. 
delphins ( which Þ» is lo much appiauded for by Arheney 
2nd others ) to brirs to /;zghrt the moſt advantageous knyy- 
ledge which the world eycr had before the com:ng of Chrif 
in the fleſh. And that great Library of his ereRingat 4ly. 
andria did never deſerve that title till it had lodged thoſe 
$::crcd records, and then it did far better then the old one 
of Oſymandnuas , of which Hiftorians tell us this was the 
Inſcription 'Iz7e 6 uxiis. T he ſhop of the ſouls Phyfch, 
But this being a matter oi ſo much concermment in order 
to our better underſtandiuvg the originall of theſe viſt ac- 
counts Of time among the Chaladgans and e/£g ypti:ns, anda 
ſubjc& not yet touched by any, we ſhall a liccle further jn- 
pruve the probability Of it , by taking a more particular ac- 
cont of the time when the Scriprares were firlt tranſlated 
and the occaſion might thereby be given to theſe e/Xyypiios 
and Chalde.ns to produce their fabulous acconnt 1nto the 
view of the world, Wherher the Scriptures had beencverbe- 
fore tranſlatedinto the Greek lanzrage, (though itbeaſſert- - 
ed by ſome antient writers of tne Church, ) 1s veryque 
ſtionable, chiefly upon this accoant, that a ſufficient reaſes 
canr.ot be aſſigned of undertaking a new tranſlation at 
Alexandria if there had been any exrant before. Eſpecialy 
if all thoſe circamſtances of that tranſlation be true whic 
are commonly received and delivered down to us wit 
almoſt an #naximers conſent of the perſons who had greater 
aav.ntges of knowing the certainty of ſuch chings, £nenwe 
can have at this grear diſtance of crime. And therefore ct- 
rainly eyery petty conjefrre of ſome modery, though learned 
men, ought not to bear ſway againſt ſo unanimous a tradi 
ti52 14 waticr Of faft, which cannor be capable 01 being 
proved but by the reftimony of former ages. Andit1s ſome- 
vhat ſtrange thar the ſingle teltimony of one Hermipp 


Pit. Dome- Deogenes Laertins ( whole ape and authority is ſomewhat 


tris, 


doubrfull ) concerning only one pacticular referring © 
 Demirrit 
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Demetrius Phalereus, ſhould be thought of force enough 

amorg perſons of judgement as well as learning, to iniringe 

the credibility of the whole ſtory delitered with fo much 

conſent, not only by Chriſtian , but Jewiſh writers , the 
reſtimony of one of which (every whic as conlicerable as Apud Eu- 
Hermippns) viz. Ariſtobalus Fudens a Peripatetical Philo- ſch.prep. 
ſepber inan Epiſtle to Prolomy Philometor doth plainly afſerc Ev-nzet. 
that which was ſo much queſtioned, concerning Demetrins {. 13, 
Phalerexs. 

But whatever the tr th of all the particular circamftances $4, 8, 
be, which 1 here exquire not aſter, nor the authority of thar | 
Ariſteus from whom the ſtory is received, nor whether this 
tranſlation was made by Jews ſent our of Fadea, or by Fews 
reſiding at Alexandria, it ſufficeth for our purpoſe that this 
tranſlation was made before either the Chaldean Dynaſt jes 
of Bercſus, or the c/Egyptian of 1Manths were publiſhed to 
the Wor/d. In order to which it is xecrſſary to ſhew in what 
time this tranſlation was effeFed; and herein that channel 
of tradition which conveyes the truth of the thing in one 
certain coxrſe, runs not with fo even a ſtream concerning 
the exat rimeofit; all indeed agree that it was about the 
time of Prolomens Philadelphns, bur in what years of his 
raign, is very dubious. foſeph Scaliger who hath rroabled 
the waters ſo much concerning the particular circxn: ſtances 
of this tranſlation, yet fully agrees that ir was Cone 1n the 
time of Ptolomens Philadelphnas , only he contends with 
Africanas that it ſhould be done in the 132. O/ympiad, 
which is in the 33. year of Prolomens Philadelphas, bur 
Enſebins and Ferom place it inthe very beginning of his 
raign, which 1 think is far more probable, and that inthe 
time when Pre/omens Philadelphus ra'gred with his F.:ther 
Prolomens Lani: for (0 it is molt certain he did for rwo years 
before his Fathers Ceach. By which means the greac diff. 
culty of Scelizer concerning Demetrius Phalerens 18 Quite Y. Scaliger, 
takenoff, for Hermippns ſpeaks nothing of Demetrius his ib. Tho- 
being our of favorr with Philadelphns Curing his Fathers it. Scvol. 
life, but that upon his fatkers aeath, he was baniſhed by him, ©: SO 17+ 

and dyed in his baniſhment; ſo that Demetrius might have Tp Eufeb, 


the overſight of the Librery at Alexanaria, and be the C97, gf, 
H main 
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main inſtrument of promoting this trauſlation , and yet 
thoſe things bz after true which Hermippnus ſpeaks viz, 
when Prolomens L471 or Soter was now dead. For it fend, 
not to reaſcn that during his Fathers life P h;tadelphus ſhould 
diſcover Nis difpleaſure againlt Demetrius , it elng con- 
ceived upon the advice given to his Father for preferring 
the ſons of Ay ſince to the Crows before the ſon of Berexice 
Moſt likely thcrefore it is that this tranſlation mipht be 
begun by the means of Demetrius Phalerens inthe time of 
Philadelphus his raigning with his Father , but ir may 
be not finiſhed rill after the death of Sorer when Phil 
delphus raigned alone. And by this now we can per. 
teatly reconcile that difference which is amor the Fathers 
concerning the time when this tranſlation was made. For 
Treneus attributes it to the time of Ptelomens Lagi, Cle 
mens Alexandrinas queſtions whether inthe time of Layi 
or Philadelphus , the reſt of the Chorns carry it lor 
Philadelphas ;, but the words of Azatclins in Euſebins calt 

Hiſt. Eccl. it fully for both , for there ſpeaking of Ar;ſfobulns, he 

j.7.c.26, faith he was one of the ſeventy who interpreted the Scriptures 
to Pcolomezus Pliladelphus and bis Father, and dedicated bu 

Commentaries npon the Law to buth thoſe Kings, Hec ſan: 

onnem [crupnrlum eximunt, faith Voſſius upon producing 

this teſt.mony, thes puts it out of all doubt ;, and to the lame 

Giec.l.l. purpoſe ſpeaks thie learned 7eſnire Peravins in his notes0N 

ee Th Epiphanins. 

4. Having thus far cleared the time when the Traxflatus 
of the Scriprares into Greek was made, we ſhall findour 
conjett are much ſtrengthened, by comparing this with the 
«ge of the fore mentioned Hiſtorians, Aanctho and Bere 
jus. JAaxetho we have already made appear t0 havelived 
in the time of Prolomens Philadelphns, and chat, ſaith Va 
4ns, after the death of Soter. Tt is evident from what It 
mains of him in Exſebins his Chronica, that be not only 
fowrifted in the time of Philadelphns, but writ his hiftor 
at the ſpeciall command of Philadelphus, as manifeſtly ap- 

chr.Gr p.6; Pears by the remaining Epiſtle of Janetho tO him, {ill ex- 
crantin Exſebins, This command of Philade/phns might #s | 
probably be occaſioned upon the view of that accom; mitt 


De B:jt. 
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the Holy Scriptnres, being then tranſlated into Greek, did 
give ot the world, and the propagation of mankind; upen 
which, we cannot imagine but fo inquiſitive a perſon as 
PhiladcIphns was, would be very earneſt to have his cario- 
ſity ſatisfied, as to what the eAgyprian Prieſts (who had 
boaſted ſo much of antiquity) could produce to confront 
with the Scriprzres, Whereupon the task was underta- 
ken by this A1ierho, High- Prieſt of Heliopolis, whereby 
thoſe things which the Egyptian Priefts had co that time 
kept ſecret in their Cloyfters, were now divnlged and ex- 
poſed to the judgement of the learned world; but what ſu- 
tisfattion they were able to give inquiſitive minds, as to the 
main Cir#eov, Or matter enquired after, may partly appear 
by what hath been faid of Aſanetho already, and by what 
ſhall be ſpoken of his Dynaſties afterwards. 

But all this will not perſwade Kircher, for, whatever 
Scaligey, nay, what Aanetho himfelt ſaies to the contrary, 
be, with the confidence and learning of a feſaite, affirms, 
that this J-zerho is elder then Alexander the great. For 
_ theſeare his words, Frequens aprd priſcos hiſtoricos Dyna« 
ſtiarum e/Exyptiacerim fit mentio , quarum tamen alium 
anthorem no habemr:s niſs Manerhonem Sebennytam, Sacer- 
aotem e/Egyptium, quem ante tempera Alexanari, quicqnid 
aicat Scaliger, ine/£gypto flornifſe comperis. Certainly ſome 
more then ordinary evidence may be expected atrer ſo 
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confident an affirmation ; but whateyer that perſon be in_ 


other undertakings, heis as unhappy a perſon in Philology, 
as any that have pretended ſo much acquaintance with it, 
One would think, he that had been rwenry years, as be tells 
us himſelf, courting the e/Egyptian Ayſteries for compal. 
fing his Oedips, ſhould have tound ſome better arguments 
to prove an afſertion of this nature, then meerly the zeſt;- 
mony of Foſephus, the Hebrew bock. Zuchaſin, and ſome 
Arabick writers, not one of all which do mention the thing 
they are brought for, viz. that Manetho was elaer ther 
Alexander. All the buſineſs is, they quote him as an az- 
cient Writcy , but what then ? The Author of the Book 
7 uchaſsn was Abraham Zacuth a Jew of Salamancha, who 
writin the yezr of our Lord 1502. and this book was firſt 
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printed at Conſtantineple, 1556, Might not this manthen 
well mention fanerho as an ancient Writer, if he floy- 
riſhed above 1600 ycars before him, in the time of Prole- 
mens Philadelphus ? And what if ſome Arabick Writers 
mention him? are they of fo great antiquity ahd credir 
themſelves, thar it is an evidence Aanetho lived in Alexay: 
ders time to be praiſed by them? It would be wellif Xj-- 
cher, and other learned cn, who think the world is grown 
to ſo grear ſxpidity, as to believe every thing to be a ?ewel 
which is far fctch:d, would firſt aſſert and vindicate the 
antiquity and fizelity of their Arabick, Authors, ſuch as 
Geluldings, Abenephi, and many others, before they expe 
we ſhould part wich our more authentick Records of Hj 
for thoſe fabulous relations which they are ſo full fraught 
withall, Were it here any part of my preſent buſineſs, ic 
were an eaſie matter ſo to lay open the ignorance, falſity, 
and fabulouſneſs of thoſe Arabians whom that Author relies 
fo much upon, that he could not be freed froma defign 
to 3:pcſe upon the world, who makes uſe of their Teſt. 
mony in matters of ancient times without a Caveat. I know 
no.c ficto believe theſe Arabick Writers as to thele thing, 
but thoſe who have fairh enough to concet the Rabbinsin 

6. colfum IDAtter of Hiſtory. Of whom Origen faith, nun pp m 
$4 "Iedaiov 1% vov moles # Afgat, Who are, as Grotim truly 
Awmot.ia faith, p:ſſimi hiſtorie Magiſtri,, nam tx quo patria expalþ 
Mut.24-24. ſunt, omngs apud ilos hiſtoria craſſis erroribus fabulu ef 
inquinata , quibus & preinde nihil credendum «ft, niþ alr 

unae teftrs accederent, And as J/. Caſanbun paſſerh this 
CRT ſharp, but que cenſure upon them, Rabbinis ubi de Lingud 
5g,  Hebraicaagittr & wort alicujus proprietate, vel aliquo Tal 
mudico inſtituto, merits a Chriftianss tribni non parum ; wh 

vero 4 verbis venitur ad res, aut ad hiftoriam, vel rerun 
antiquarum weterss populi explicationem, nifs falls & aecips 
volunm, nthil admodum eſſe illis fidet habendum. Stexcemu 
argumentis hoc facile preb.irem fi id nunc agerem. And n 
reterence to their ancient rites as well as hiſtory , Toſepb 

Ds Erun, Scaliger hath given this wveraif of them , Meanifeſts * 
Templ.6, Fudeorum 1n{citia, qui enm uſu veterum ritunm, etiamm eo” 
r1m Coonitionem amiſernnt, ut multa que ad corum ſacrs 
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& hiſtoriam pertinent, longe melites nos teneamns quam ipſs, 
The ſame which theſe very learned perſons ſay of Rabbi- 
ical, may with as much zr=th be ſaid of theſe Arabick 
Writers, in matters of antient hiſtory, which I have here in. 
ſerted, toſhew the reaſon why I have thought the reft;:mony 
of either of theſe two ſorts of perſons ſo inconfiderable in the 
matter of our future diſcourſe; which being hiſtorical, 
and that of the greateſt a»tiquity, little relicf is to bz ex- 
pected from either of themin order thereto, But to re- 
turn to Kircher, Ir is freely granted that Zoſephay, an 
Author of credit and age, ſufficient to give his opinion in 
this caſe, doth very frequently cite Aſaxerho in his e/£g y- 
tian Hiſtory , particularly in his learned Bocks apgainlit Ap- 
piox ; but where he doth give the leaſt intimation of Afa- 
#:tho being elder then Alcxander , I am yet to ſeek. But 
Kirchcy will not yet leave the matter ſo, but undertakes 
to give an account of the miſtake; which is that there 
were two Aaxetho's beſides, and both egy ptians, men- 
tioned by Fxidas; one a Mendeſi,n, who writ of the Pre- 
paration of the «Egyprian x39, a kind of perfume uſed by 
the e Egyptian Prieſts, The o her a DioFÞ-litan, who wrir 
ſome P by fiological and Aſtronomical Treatiles, whole works 
he hears are preſerved in the Dake of Florence his Libra- 
17; and this was he ( ſaith he) who lived in the t:mes of 
Anguſtus, whom many by the equivecation of the name 
have cenfounded with the ancient Writer of the e£gyprian 
Dynaſtzes. 1s it poſlible ſo learned a Feſnite ſhould dif- 
cover fo little judgement in ſo few words? For.firft, who 
ever aſſerted the Writer of the Dynaftyes to have lived in 
the time of Aupuſtas ? Yet ſecondly, if that Manetho whom 
$miaas there Ga of, lived in Azgaſtas his time accor- 
ding to Kircher , then ir mult neceſſirily foilow, that the 
Compilcr of the Dynaſtyes did : for it is evident to any one 
that looks into Sxidas, that he there ſpeaks of the ſame 
Manetho : for theſe are his words: MzriJas tz Aizgmmncws 
FP *AryurJ-., 3"ﬀ S:Cevpurus ouncniiyurds AC Can any thing 
be more plain then that he here ſpezks of Aſaxertho Se- 
| bennyta, who was the Axthor of the Dynaſtyes, though he 
might write other things beſides, of which S$zidas there 
H 3 ſpeak: ? 
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ſpeaks > But Kircher very wiſely, in cranſlating $414, 
his words, leaves our Z*6#vns, which decides the rio: 
ver ſie, and makes it clear that he ſpeaks of the ſame 24, 
»erho , of whom we have been di'courfing, Thus i fl 
appears t'-2t this Afancrho 15 NO elder then t 


| he time of 
Ptolomy Philadelphus , which was the thing to be pro. 
vcd. 


Now for Bereſ#s, although the Chaldeans bad occyſo 
enough given them before this time, to produce their anti. 
quiries by the Zews converſe with them in Babylon, yetwe 
hind this Author the fir ſf who durit adyenture them abroad, 
tuchas they were,in Greek. Now that this Berrſus publiſhed 
his hiſtory afrer the time mention:d, I thus prove, Tationy 
Aſſyrims tells us that he writ the Chaldaick hifory in three 
books, and dedicated them to Antiochus , md W Slawny 
Fir, aSitisreadin the fragment of Tatiaxns preſerved in 

ay _— Euſelins ; but it muſt be acknowledged that in the Parj 

p. $9. ca. edition Of Tatianm, as well as the Baſil, it is thus read, 

Fob. Steth, xaT” 'Aifardegr pywar, Arnixo T9 wil? eavnas 7irw, here it 
relates to the third from Alexander, in the other to the 
tzird from Seleacus ,, Now if we reckon the third lo asto 
takethe perſon from whom we reckon in, for the firſt, ac- 
cordivg to the reading in Exſcbins, it falls to be eAnticchw 
calicd 9:25, according to the orher reading it fallsto be An- 

— Hocbrzs Sorter, for $ elenens ſucceened Alexander in the King- 

4 rmend, for of Syria ; Antiochus Sotcr, Selencus ; Antioch Wt 

Temp.l, 5, Antioch Soter. But according to cither of theſe readings, 

p-393. Our purpole 1s i. fficiently proved, For Antiochus Soterbe- 
ganto reign in Syria in the ſixth year of Ptol. Philadelpin 
in eEoyxpr, Anticchus 9:4; taccceded him in the 23. year 
of Philadelfhus , now the ſooneſt that the hiſtory of Bereſ#! 
could come forth, muſt bein the reign of Antiochus Soter, 
which according to our accounts is ſome competent Une 
aſter the tranſlation of the Scripture into Greek, but if it 
were noc till the time of Antiochns 9:35, we cannot but iM- 
gine that the report of the account of antient times ines 
Scriptures was fufficiently divslged before the pabliſoirg © 

this hiſtory of Beroſus; and it may be Beroſus might ſome- 
what tooner then others underſtand all rranſaQions at o 
| : anaridy 
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andria, becauſe the placz of his chief reſidence, was wiere 
Ptolomy Philade!phus vias born, which was in the 7/1: of Ce. 
But Yoſſizs $0es another way to work, to prove the time of 
Beroſia, WA.CA is this. He quotes it out of Plixy that Be-o- 
ſes recorced rhe hiſtory of 480. years, which, ſair9 he, 
mu{: be recxzoned from the £r4 of Nabonifſer. Now this he- 
gan 1n the ſecond year of the 8. Olympiad, trom wiich time 
if we recxon 480, years, it fails upon the latter end of Az- 
tchius Soter ; and ſo his hiſtory could nor come out before 
the 22, of Prolomy Philadelphs, or very little betore, Thus 
we have made it evident, that theſe two great hiſtorians are 
younger even then the eyranſlition of the Bible into Greek , by 
which it ap»ears probable chat they were provoked to pub- 
Iiſh their f:b»lous Dynaſties to the world. And ſo much ro 
ſhew the ;»ſxfficicncy of che Chaldean hiſtory, as to the ac. 
count of aritie t times ; Which we ſhall conclude with the 
cenſure of $rr4hy a grave and judicious Author concerning 
the art19nities of the Per ſr.ns, Medes, and Syrians, which, 
ſaithhe, have not obtained awy great credit in the world, 


Nz' Thr F ovy,2n tev xrhiryra x, erncuyudianv , becanſe of the 
ſimplicity ana fabulonſneſs of their hiſtorians. From hence 
we ſeethen cha: there is no great 6yedibility in thoſe hiſto. 
ries, which are impeached of falſhood by rhe moſt grarvz 
and 5aaicior; of Heathen Writers. 
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CHAP. IV. 
The defe& of the Grecian Hiſtory, 


That manifeſted by three evident arguments of it. 1, Thef@ 
bulouſneſs of the Pceticall age of Greece. The Antiquy 
of Poetry. Of Orpheus and the antient Poets. Whence | 
Potticall Fables burrowed, The advancement of Poetry and 
Tolatry together in Greece. T he different cenſures of 
Strabo and Eratoſthenes concerning the Puetical age of 
Greece; aud the reaſons of them. 2. T he eld:ſthifturians 
of Greece are of ſuShefted credir. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteas, 
and others ,, of moſt of their eldeſt Hiſtorians we havene 
thing left bat their names, of others only the ſubjeft they 
treatedof, and ſome fragments, 3. T hoſe that artextant 
either confeſs their Ignorance of eldeſt times, or plainlya;- 
cover it. Of the firſt ſort art Thucydides and Plurtarch, ſeve- 
ral evidences of the Grecians Ignorance of the true originall 
of Nations. Of Herodotus and his miſtakes ; the Greths 
ignorance in Geography diſcovered, and thence their inſuff- 
CIency 4s 00 48 acconnt of antient hiſtory. 


Set. 1 | &: ama we now to the Hiſtory of Greece; to ſee whe- 
TT ther the Metropolis of Arts and Learning can afford 
us any accoxnt of antient times, that may be able to make 

us in the leaſt queſtion the account given of them in ſecred 
Scriptures, Webtave already manifeſted the defet? of Greece 

as tO letters and antient recerds, but yet ic may be pretended 

that her Hiſtorians by the excellency of their wits and 
ſearching abroad into other Nations, might find a more 
certain account of antient times , then other Nations could 
obtain, Thereis no body, who is any thing acquainted with 

the Grecian humour, bur will ſay they were behoſding to 
their wits for moſt of their Hiſtories, they being ſome of 

che earlyeſt writers of Romances in the world, if all f:buloms 
narrations may bear that name. Buc laying aſidear preſent 


all their Poetick, 2ythology, as it concerns their gede,(whicd 
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we may have occaſton to enquire into afterwards) we now 
exainine only their credibiliry, where they pretend to bo 
moſt kifcrical/. Yet. bow tar they are irom meriting belief 
evcn intheſerhirgs, will appear toany that ſha!l conſider ; 
Firſt, That their moſt ancient writers were Porticall .n1 apa - 
rently fabulins, Secondly, That their elveſt Hiſtcriens are of 
ſwSpetted creat even amons themſelves, Thirdiy, That th:ir 
beſt Hiſtori.ins exther diſcover or confeſs abundance cf ignoranc: 
as to the hiſtcry of azcient times, Firſt, That their firſt writers 
were Pocticil, ana apparently f.ibrlous: Strabo undertakes 
ro prove that Proſe 1s only an imitation of Poctry, and fo 
Poetry mult needs be firft written. For , ſaith he, at fir jt 
Poetry was only in requeſt, afterwaras in imitation of that, 
Cadmus, Pherecydes and Hecatzus Writ their hiſtories, cb- 
ſerving all other laws of Peetry, but only the meaſures of it , 
but by argrees writers began to take greater liberty, axd fo 
brought it arwn from that lofty ſtrain it was then in, to the 
form now in uſe : as the Comical flrain 15 nothing elſe but a 
depreſſing the [ublimer ſtyle of Trageaies, This he provcs be- 
cauſe ad» did anciently fionifie the ſame with g<gJev; for 
Poems were only 24y0: veutarruls'or, Leſſons fit to be ſung 
among them ; thence, faith he, is the originall of the 
paaNz, &c. For theſe were thoſe Pcems which were ſung 
em pz{I> when they held a branch of lanrell in their hands, 
as Plwutarch tells us they were wont to do Homers [11ads, 
othes were /#ng to the Harp, as He ſpoas #534 3 beſides, faith 
Strabo, that Proſe is called 6 m2?%s 244 argues that it is 
only a bringing down of the higher frain in ule before. 
Bur however this were in general, as to the Grecians, ic is 
evident that Poetry was firſt in uſe among them , tor in their 
elder times when they firſt began to creep out of Barbari/m, 
all che Philoſophy and infrattion they had, was trom ther 
Poets, ar:d was all couched in verſe ; which Platarch not Ot.- 
ly confirms, but particularly initanceth in Orphers, H: fooe!, 
Parmentdes. Xenophares, Empeaocles and T hales , and hence 
Hcrace de arte Poctira of the ancient Poets betore Homer, 
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Concubitu prehibere vago : dare jura mariths ; 
Oppida moliri : leges incidere ligzo. 

Sic honor & nowmen aivints vatibus atque 
Carminibu venir, 


From herce as Heizji:z5 oblerves, the Poers were ancient! 
wie} Ng-:au; and the arcient ſpeeches of the Philo; 
pars £67aining matcers of morality, were called dopa g 
55:2, of which many are mentioned in their /ive, by Dic- 
genes Laertina ,, in the ſame ſenſe were Carmina ancient! 

ulcd among the Litines for precepts Of morality, as in that 
colle tion of them , which goes under the name of Cay, 
( which ſome think to be an ancient piece, but witha falſe 
inſcription, but Buxhornins thinks it to be of ſome Chr;- 
ſtians doing in the decay of the Rowan Empire) $i Dew ef 
animas, nobu ut Carmina dicunt. Carmina, laith Heinſns,i.e, 
difta Philoſophorum ; cauſa (ft , quia aitt 4a illa brevia, quibus 
ſententias [nas de Deo deque reliquu includebant, «louis dict- 
bant, 1. E. Carmina. 

When Poetry came firſt into requeſt among the Graciany, 
1s ſomewhar uacertain , but this 1s plain and eyident,that the 
intention of it was not meerly for initruRion, bur as Strabs 
expreſſeth it, Juwanagei, x, Seangeiv mw mh, the more 
gently ro ar.aw the people on to Idolatry, For as he ſaith, it 
impoſſivle to perſwade Women and the promiſcuous multitude 
ts religion by meer ary reaſon or Philoſophy , %x ti » 0a 
dex: Jourrioning Turn J? uh 274 wuSo lu; L 7% eaTHIG ;, but fir 
ih, (aiih he, there i need of [uperſtirion, and thi canmt be 
advanced withort (ome fables and wonders. For, ſaith he, the 
T krnaerbolt, Shi:lds, Tridents, Ser pents, Sſears attribatedto 
the goas, are wier fuvles, and fo us all the ancient T heoloy) ; 
but the Gavernenrs of the Cummon wealth made uſe of theſe 
thinTs thebuter to awe the Fl'y mnltunude, and to bring thew 
into bitter order, i canng: tell how far this might be cheir 
2d, fince thefe chings vere nor brought in ſo much by rhe 
ſeveral! 2u2ifrars, as by the endeavour of particular men, 
WeO thought (O Fae up THEM OWN eſtecm among the vnlgar 
Dy {LCA ihinps, 4:d were imployed by the great decerver 
of tne wr ld as his Tryxd paſt rants co adyance _— 
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init, For which we are to contider, that although there 

were grols Ignorance, and conſequently Superſtiricn enoug!y 

in Greece before the Poetick age of it, yer their Sup: ſtirions 

and Jaolatrons Worſhip was not ſo lickea and bruught into 
form, as about the time of Orphers, from whom the Peetick 

age commenceth ;: who was is great an inſframant of ſet- 

ting up 1delatry, as ApolBonins was atierwar ds of reſtoring 

it, being both perſons ot the higheſt eſteem and weneration 

among the hearhen. Much about ihe lame time did thoſe 

live in the world who werethefiiſt great promoters of 
Superſtition and Poctry, as Medlampus, Muſens, Aricn 
Methymnans, Amphion of Thebes, and Enmolpns Thrax, 

none of whom weie very far diſtant trom the time of 
Orphens, Of whom Clemens Altxanarinus thus ſpeaks , 

GET A447 (4651615 NOCHE LF Flor Þ Fiyta mr QanTet — Protieplic, 
TS WI @ 785 em To. fora aregowy ga mpornt, T hele 7:nacy Pe Ie 

a pretence of Muſick and Poetry corrupting the lives of wen, 

aid by 4 kind of artificial Magick araw them on to rhe prafkice 

of Iaolatry. For the novelty and pleafingneſs of Aſ»/ick 

and Poetry did preiently inf{inuate its ſelf into the minds 

of men, and thereby drew them to a venerable eſteem both of 

the perſons and preCtſes of thoſe wlio were the Aut hors of Pho: g:- 
them, So Conor 1n Photias tells us thar Orphens was exceed- b"ob 
ingly acceprable to the people for his kill in Axſick,, which £9; 556. 
the Thracians and Macedonians were much delighted with : [Ol-4*: 
From which arole the Fable of his drawing trees and wild 

beeſts after him, becauie bis Aſufck had fo great an i1flu- 

ence upon the civzlizing that people , who were al: oft 

grown rude through Jgnorance and Barkariſm : and ſo Ho- 


race explains Tt, 


$1lveſtres homines [acer ,interpreſque D:orum, Ep. ad 
Caeiibus & vithe fea deterr mit Oy ptieus, P:; 07, 
Dift ns vb boc lenire T1fres rpao;que Leon 65. 


This Or-1h-as by Mytholooifts 18 uſually called the / » of 
Calliope, bur may wr bh h-crer rea'or be cailed ibe father of 
the whit Chorns > the Mr (es, then che ſon of one of them, 
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us he was cal.ed the $on of Celliope, we YaMMAGH =, mumal, 
ewperas x} Vpror FT is 7635 Fes, as the inventer of Poetica! 
elegancy, and the ſacred hymns Which were made to the ods. 
( Which the old Romans called Aſſamenta, ) ard ofin 
ZAartyr calls iim 2s m2.vIz5n7& AewTHY I.de7 g.9r, the firſt 
teacher cf Pol ytheiſm and Taolatry. 

For this Orphens having been in e/Zgypt, as Panſariy 
Djodorns, and Artapanas in Enſebins all confeſs , he 
brought from thence molt of the Afagicall rites and [upy. 
ſtirions cuſtoms inuſethere, and ſer chem up among the 
Grecians; ſo Diodorus acknowledgeth in the ime place. 
and is likewiſe evident by what Ariftophancs faith in his 
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Orphevs firft inſtrufted them in the ſacred myſterics, and t 
abſtain from ſlaughter : which is to be unlverſtood of the 
Bewwoiez, the killing of beaſts in ſacrifice, which probably 


was 1n ſe among them betore as a remainder of ancient 


_ tradicion, till Orpheus brought his ,AEgyptian dodrine into 
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requeſt among them. The myſteries ot Ofircs, ſaith Diodernc, 
were tranſplanted into Grecce under the name of Dionyſus 
or Bacchns, and 1ſis under Ceres or Magna Mater, andibe 
paniſhn.cnr and pleaſures after this lite trom the rites of ſe- 
pulture among them , Charons wafting of ſouls from the 
lake eAcbernſiain e/£gypt, over which they were wontto 
ſend the dead bodies. Pauſanias tells us that the Spartan! 
derived the worſhip of Ceres Crhonia from Orphens, and the 
e/Eginate the worſhip of Hecate. Beſides which heinſt 


'kuted new rites and myfteries of his own, in which the # 


itiated were called *Opzew 7:A55m) , and r<quired a moſt {0- 
lemn oath from all of them neyer to diyulge chem, whic 
was afrcr obleryed ina 1lthoſe prophane myſteries which in 
;mication of theſe were ſer up among the Greeks. Strabo 
thinks the z2yſteries of Orphens were in imitation of the old 
Cotyttian and Bendidian myſteries among the Thracin,; 
but Hcrodoras with more probability parallels chem and the 
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Dioryſian wich the e/Egyptian, from which we bave 2l- 
-eady ſcen that Orphens derived his; who is conceived by 
Georgins Cearcnnus and Timothens in Eulcbirs, to hve lived 
abouc the time of Gtaron the juage of Iſrael ; but there i> too 
great con'uſton conceriing his age, to Cefine any thing cer- 
tainly about it, Whichariſe:h moſt from the ſeveral perſons 
going under his name, of which beſides this were in all pr o- 
bakility rwo more ; the one an Heroich Poet , called by $*:- 
das Ciconens, or Arcas, who lived two Ages before Ho- 
m:r, and he that go.s under the name of Orphexs, whoſe 
Hymns are {till ex:ant, but are truly aſcribed to Ozoma- 
critzs the eAthenion, by Clemens Alexandrinus, Tatianns 
Aſſjries, Snidas, and others, who flouriſhed in the times 
of the Pifiſtratide at Athens, We are like then to bave 
ſitile relief for finding out of ty»wth in the Poetick Age of 
Grecce, when the main deſign of the Learning chei; uſed, 
was only to 3»ſinuate the belief of Fables into the people, 
and by that to awe them into Javlatry. 

If we come lower down to the ilucceedins Ports, we 
may find Fables increaſing ſtill in ele itmes of Homer, Hes 
food, and the reſt, which made Eratoſthenes, a perſon of 
great Zudgement and Learning ( whence he was called a/- 
ter Plato , and mwmlaG, and nw firm, becauſe he carr.ed, 
if not the firſt, yet the ſecond place in all kind of Litera- 
ture) condemn the artiext Poetry as 982wds potayzr, 
a company of old wives tales, which were invented for no- 
thing bur ro pleaſe filly people, and bad no reall /zarming 
Or truth at all in them. For this, though he be ſharply 
cenſured by Srrabo in his firſt Book, who undertakes iO 
vinaicate the Geegraphy of Homer from the exceptions 01 
Eratofthexes, yet himſclf cannot bur conteſs that there 1s 
a very great mixtare of Fables in all their Pocts, which 
is, ſaith he, partly to delight the people, and partly to awe 
them, For the minds of men bi#ng always defirons of novile 
ties, ſuch things do hxgely pleaſe the natural humonrs 
weak people , « fpeci. ly if there be ſomething in them that is 
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by JF WCARS, {:1tth he, Are children firſt brought onto leary. 
izs, and all ignorant perſons are kipt in awe ;, nay, and th 
more learned thrm{luis { partly tor. want of feaſon and 
judpement, anc parily trom the remainder of thoſe im. 
prettions winch theſe things made upon them when they 
were children ) cannor ſhake off that former credulity which 
iy bad 8s to theſe things. BY which diſcourſe of $traþy 
lyugch intended whoily by him in vinaication of Poerich 
F.bles, it is plain and evident what preat d;ſervict hath 
been done to truth by them, by reafon they had no other 
R-cc;-5s to preſerve their ancient hiſtory but theſe fabulous 
JJritcrs , anc therefore ſuppoſing a mixture of truth, and 
Faiſiord rOgeiatr , which Stravo contends tor, yer what 
way ſhould betaken to diitinguiſh the rrwe from the falſe, 
when they had no other certain Recoras ? and belides, 
he himfelf acknowledgeth how hard a matter it is even for 
wiſe men to exceſs rhole fabulous narraii,ns out of their 
minds, wh:ch were in ſinzared into them by all the adyan- 
rages which prejudice, cuſtome, and corcation could work 
vpon them, Granting then there may be ſome trath at the 
boctom of their fabnlons narrations ; 
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Which may be gilded owey with ſome pleaſant tales, as him- 
ſeli compares it; yet how ſhall th»ſe come ro know that 
it is only gilded, that never ſaw any pure mertall, and 4d 
always believe that it was what ir ſeemed to be * Hadthere 
been any #2m5:19, Or touchſtone to have differenced berween 
the one and the other , there might have been ſume way 
fora ſeparation of them , but there being one ſuch , we 
muſt conciude, thar the fabuloss Narrations of Ports Ne. 
Read of making Trath more pleaſ.. nt by their fittions, have 
ſo 2dultirated it, that we cannot find ary credibulity At 
all in cher narrations of elder times, where thc rrah of the 
ſtory hach had no other way ot conv+yarce but through cheit 
fictions, 

But though Poers may be allowed their Jiberry for re- 
preſenting tlungs to the preateit advantage £0 che paſates 
of cheir Readers, yet we may juſtly exp.&t, when _ 
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profeſs to be bifturicall,they ſhould deliver us nothing bu: 
what upon ſtricteſt examination may prove undoubted 
truth. Yet even this were the Gyerke far trom ; for Strubs 
himſelf confeſſerh of their eldeſt Hiſtor;ans, K21 61 mem 5 
i5rpinde x) QLOt4ci 1uYogt3ut, their fr(t Hiſtori.cns beth of per” 
ſons and things were fabulous. D edorns particularly in- 
ſtancech in their eldeſt Hiſtorians, as Cadmys Mileſins, 
Hicata#14, and Hellanicus, and condemns them for tabu- 
louſneſs. S$rrabo condemns Damaſtes S1geenſus for vanity 
and falſhood, and wonders at Eratuſthenes for making uſe 
of him, yer this man is of preat antiquity among them, ps caſa; 
and his teſtimony uſed by Authors of good credit, as Di- /® Stab. 
on{. Halicarnaſſins, ÞPlatarch, and others. Nay Pliny pro- ©,': 
feſſech to follow him, and ſo doth Arifteas Procorne ſins, o FM 
in his ArimaSþia, which may render the credit of his Hi- "v4 cap. * 
ſtory very ſuſpicious , with whom it was a ſufficient ground 
of credibility co any ſtory, that he found it in ſome Greck An- 
thers. Straho reckons Damaſtes with Entmerus Meſſrnins ard 
Antiphanes Bergins;, which latter was [lo noted a lyar,that 
from b1m,as Frepbauus tells us,%pzaiZey was uſed as a proverb ,-: _..- 
for ro Speak never a wordof truth, Ariſteas Proconne ſins lived (oy = 
in the time of Cyrs, and writa Hiſtory of the Arimaſps, 
in three Books, who ſeems to have been the Sir John Man- 
devil of Greece, from his Stories of the Arim.iſpi, with one 
eyein their ftorcheads, and their continuall fighting with 
the Grypbeas for gold, yet the {tory was taken upon cruſt 
dy Herodotrss, Pliny, and many others, though the expe- 
rience of all who have viſited thoſe Northern Climats. do 
ſufficiently refuie theſe follies. Srrabo ſaith of this Ari- 
fteas, that he was 3p gors & ns 222@, one infirionr to 2.00 
for jegglirg . winch centure was probably occattoned by 
the cor mn tory of him, that he could let his foul our of 
his body when te pleiſed, and bring it again, yet this 
Juggler did C://zs pirch on to confrom with our bleſſed S,c- 
vicar, as Hierccl:s 1d on Ap-llonins, lo much have chi fe 
dee.. :0 les tor reaſon, win taye feuchr co oppote the Jo- 
Ar:ne of fi, h. 

Bur tu ther, what cyreait can we give iO thoſe Hiftor;- 
a5 av have iiitifen to Conture each other, ard lay vpett 
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one ancihers falſood to the world, Where was there 
ever any ſuch diſſcnancy in the ſacred Hiſtory of Scripture ? 
duh the WW riter O; one Book diſcoyer the weakneſs of 
ar.other ? do not all the parts fo exaRy agree, that the moq 
rrobable ſul; 'c on could ever fall into the heart of an a 
Fell is, thatthey were ail written by the ſame perſon, which 
yet the /erics of times manifeſts co have been $mpeſſible 
But now if ve look into the ancient Greek Hiſtorians, we 
need no other teſtimony then ttemſc:vesto rake away their 
creaibility. The Genealegics 0i Hrſrod are correRed by 
Acufilans, Acnſil:ns is concemned by H:llanjcus, By. 
{anicas accuſed of falſhood by Ephorns, Ephorns by Time: 
5, Timens by ſuch who followed him , as ?oſephu fully 
ſhews. Where muſt we then fix our behet? upon all in 
common ? that is the ready way to belieye contradiflicns; 
for they condemn one another of falſhood, Muſt we be- 
lieve oze, and reje& the reſt ? bur what evidence doththa 
one give why he ſhould be credited more then there? 
And which is a moſt irrefragable argumert againſt the 
Grecian hiſtory, their eldeſt hiſtorians are acknowledgedto 
be the molt fabwlous;, for our oniy recourſe for deciding 
the controverſies among the younger hiſtorians, mult beto 
the elder : And here weare turcher to ſeek then ever; for 
rhe firſt ages are confeſſed to be Puericall, and to have no 
cer ainty of truth inthem, So that it isimpoſlible to hind 
out ny unCcoubred certainty of ancient times among the 
Greek hiſtorians , which will be'yet more evident when 
weadd this, thac chere are very few extant of choſe H- 
[toriar's, who did carry the greateſt' name for Anti 
QUuity, 


- 
ay. 


11:2 higheſt antiquity of the Greek hiſtorians doth not 
muci exieed ihe time of Cyrasand Cambyſes,as Voſſins hath 
fully demonitraced in his earned bo-k De Hiſtorics Gracu, 
and therefore I hail ſpare particular enquiries 1nt0 their 
ſerera'lages. Oily ke two things will furcher clear the 
2nſnfficicncy Of the Greck Hiltyry, as © an account of ancien; 
rmn:es: firſt, that of many of thiſe o'd hiſtorians we have nr 
S2mg lf; but their meer names, without any certainly of what 


* , , n 
hey treated, Such are Siſpphns Cons , Cormnns, Ego 
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Samins, Detochns Proconneſins, Endemus Parins, Democles 
Phygalens , Amcleſagoras Chelcedonius, Xenomedes Chins, 
and ſeverall others whoic names are recorded by !everall 
writers, and liſted by Viſtas amonp the Hiftorians, bur no 
evidence what ſubje& ot hiltory was handled by them. 
Secenaly, that of thoſe wheſe nit only memories are preſerved, 
but ſome evidence of what thty writ, we have nothing extant 
till the time of the Perſhan way. [or all that was writ before, 
5now conlumed by time, and ſwallowed vp in that val: 
and all deyouring Galf , in which yet their herds ſkill ap- 
pear above the waters, to tell us what once they informed 
rhe world of, It cannot be denyed, but it man. of choſe 
ancient hiltories were yet remaining, we might probably 
have ſome preater light into ſome maticrs of tact in the 
elder times ot Greece, which now_we are willy to ſeek tor, 
unleſs we think to quench our thirſt in the muray waters 
of ſome iadulous Poets, Tor what is now becorac of he: 
antiquities Of Foniaand the City Miletns written by Cadnns 
Mileſius, ſuppoſed to be the firſt writer of Hiſtory where 
lie the Genealogies of Acufilans Argivus ? where is now 
extant the Hiſtory of the Gods written by Pherecydes Scyrins 
Pythagoras his Maſter ? or the Chronica of Archilochns who 
flouriſhed abour che 20. O/ympiad ? or thoſe of Theagercs 
Rheginus ? Where may we hope to meer with Pherecyacs 
Lerins his Attick antiquities, or his Catalogne of Cities and 
Nations ? or Hecatens is deſcription of Aſia , and ſome 
ſuppoſe of Z:bya and Emxrope too? or the Originals of Na- 
tions and founders. of Cicies written by Hellaricns ? How 
may we come by the Perjick, Grech ard e/fgyprian Hiſtory 
of Charov Lawp/..cenns, the Lydian Hiſtory of X.nthus 
Lyadins , the Saz:ian antiquities of Sinmias Rhoaius , the 
Corinthian Hiſtory of Eumelus Corinthins , Panyefis his 
Antiquities of Greece ; the Scythian Hiſtory of Anacharſis , 
the Phrygian of Di :goras; the Cr-{d:ick and Perſiin of 
Democritus , the Sirilian and Jtaliaz of Hippys Rhegings ; 
the Telchiniack Hiſtory oi Telcrlides ? Aiithele ae now 
buried with many wore in the +5675 of t4me, any we have 
nothing but the meer ſcel/erony of them in tyre! us chat 
once ſuch perſons were, and chought þ 544 ves eo .cerned 
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to give the world ſome account of their being in it, Where. 
by may be likewiſe ſeen the remarkable providence of God 
concerning the ſacred hiſtory, which rhough of far Preatcr 
antiquity then any of theſe, hath ſurvived themall, andis 
ſtill prelerved with as much purity and incorruption as x 
book paſſing through ſo many hands was capable of, But of 
that in its due place. 

Bur yet if the Greek hiſtor4.1ns that are yer extant, were of 
more undoubted credit then thoſe thart are loſt, we might 
eaſily bear with our loſing ſome old ſtories, if we pained 
ſome authentick hiſtory by it accompliſhed in all its parts: 
but even this we are far from in the Greek hiſtory; forthe 
hiſtorians themſelves do either confeſs their own ignorance of 
ancient times, Or do moſt palpably asſcover it, which was the 
third and 1. ft conſideration touching the credibility of the 
Grecian hiffory, That moſt grave and accurate biſtorian 
T hacydides, then whom ſcarce ever any Grecian dilcoyered 
more an impartial love to the truth in what he writ, doth 
not only confels, but largely prove the impoſſivility of an 
exact account to be given of the times preceding the Pelep- 
porefian Wir, in the very entrance into his Inftory : Fir 
faith he, rhe matter preceding that time, cannot now through 
the length of time be acenrately diſcovered or found ont by m. 
All that he could find in the ancient ſtate of Greece was 4 
gread deal of Confyſion, nnquict ftations, frequent removals, 
contingal pyracies, and »o ſetled form of Commonwetth. 
What certain account can be then expeRed of thoſe times, 
when a moſt judicious wricer,even of Athens its ſelf acknow- 
ledgeth ſuch a Chaos in their ancient hiftory ! And Plutarch 
a later Author indeed, but ſcarce behind any of them, if ne 
believe Tarrm in A. Gellins for learning and prudence, 
dares not we ſee venture any further tack then the time of 
Theſeus ; for beforethat time, as he compares it, as Geogr®- 
phers in their mats when the J have gone as far 46 they cn, fil 
ap the empty Space with (ome unp fſuble mountains, #7 fro" 
ſeas, or devorring ſanas ; ſo thoſe who give an account of elder 
times .are fain to inſert T<camn'Sn x, Tewunrd, ſome wonoerfml 
Trageal ftories, which ( as he ſaith ) have neither any rruth wr 


werta;nty in them. Thus we fee thoſe who were beſt — 
ju 
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judge ofthe Greek antiquities, can find no ſure footing to 
ſtand onin them, and what b,ſfs can we find for our faith, 
where they could find ſo /irtle for their knowledge ? And 
thoſe who have been more daring and venturous then theſe 
perſons mentioned, what a Labyrinth have they run them. 
ſelves into, how many confaufrons and contradifions bave they 
involved themſelves in ? ſometimes writing the paſſages of 
other Countries for thoſe of Greece, and at other times ſo 
confounding times, perſons and places, that one mighr think 
they had only a detign upon the underſtandings of their 
readers, to make them play at Blizd-masxs-buft in ſearching 
for the Kings Of Greece. 

But as they are lo confuſed in their own hiſtory, fothey 5,4, g, 
areas Jgnorant and fabulous when they dare venture over 
their own threſholds and look abroad into other Countries , 
we certainly owea great part of the lamentable zgnorance of 
the true orsgzwall of molt Nations to the pittifull account the 
Greek authors have given of them , which have bad the 
fortune to be entertained inthe world with ſo much eſteem 
and yeneration, that it bath been thought /carning enough 
to be acquainted with the account which they give of Na- 
tions, 'Which 1 doubt not hath been the great reaſon ſo 
many fabulous relations not only of Natiens but perſons and 
ſeverall a»;mals never exiſtingin the world, have mer with 
ſo much entertainment from theleſs inquiſitive world. The 
Greek writers it is evident, zock up things upon r7&ft as much 
as any people in the world did, being a very weak and in- 
conſiderable Nation at firſt, and afterwards the knowledge 
they had was generally borrowed from other Nations which 
the wiſe men only ſuited to the temper of the Greeks, and 
ſo made it more fabalons then it was before. As it was 
certainly the great defe& of the natural philoſophy of the 
Greeks, (as it bath been ever ſince in the world ) that they 
were ſo ready to form Theories upon ſome principles or 
hypotheſes which they only received by Traaition from 
others,withour fetching their knowledge from the experiments 
of nature; and to theſe they ſaited all the phenon.ena Of 
nature ; ind what was not ſuitable was rejected as monſtrows 


and Aucmalons : ſoit was in their b;ſtory wherein they had 
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ſome fabulcs hypotheſes they took ſor granted without en. 


- quiring int the truth and certainty Of them » And to theſe 


they ſuit whatever, light they gaincd 1n after times of the 
ſtate of turraign Nations, which hath made Tyath and An- 
tiquity wreſtle \o much With the corruptions which eat into 
them crhrough the Priae andy 189 ance of the Greeks, Hence 
they bave alwayes ſuitea the Hiſtory of other Nations with 
thi account they give of their own ; and where nothin 

could ſerve out of their own H3ſtory to pive an account of 
the 0xigizall of other Nations, they ;{ who were neyer hack. 
ward «t ktions) have made a founder of them fyitable to 
their own language. The truth 1s, thereis noching inthe 
world uſefull or beneficiall to mankind, but they haye made 
ſhifr to finde the Author of it among themlelyes. If we 
enquireafter the 6r;ginall of agricaulture,weare told of Ceres 
and Tri'tolemus ; 1t of paſturage, we are told of an Arcadian 
Pan, if of wine, we preſently hear of a Liber Pater , if of Iran * 
inftruments,then who but Vulcan? it of Anſich,nonelike to 

Apollo, It we preſs them then with the Hiſtory of other 

Nations, they are as well provided here: it weerquirean 

account of Exrope, Afia or Lybia; for the firſt wearetold 

a fine ſtory of Cadm as his fſter, for the ſecend of Promethen; 
his Mecther of that name, and for the third of a daughter 
of Epaphas, It we areyet ſo curious as to know the origi- 
nall of particular Countries; then Jralia muſt find its name 
from a Calf of Hercales, becauſe i2aG- in Greek will ſignite 
fome {uchihing ; Sardinia and A4fr;c.: mult be from Sara 
and Afer two ſons of Hercales ;, but yer if theſe will not 
ſerve , Hercles ſhall not waat for children t0 people the 
world ; for we hear of Scythes, Galat.ts, Lyans, ſome other 
:ors of his, that gave rames to Scythia, Lydia, Galatit 3 
viih the ſame probability that Adedia had 1s : ame from 
Aegean, 1i.d Spain and Lauſtania from Pan and Luſns wo 
compantors of Bacchus. If Perſia want a fouicer, hey 
have cne Perſeus in rgive ready forit ; if $5714, Bat): 
lonia and Arabia want reafons of their names, tie prov'y | 
Greeks will give Apoſio three fons, Syrans, Bubylon ard 
Arabs reth.r then they ſhall be heretical »- ceph..liſts. This 


vanity of theirs was axivir{#ll, not confined LO auy Place Of 
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ace, but as any N2t'on or people came into their know- 
ledge, their Gvas weienor tH decyepir , bur ichey might Fa- 
ther one ſou more upon tnem, rather tbea any Natio 
ſhould be fi/za poprili, and wanta Father, Only the grave 
Athenians thought ſcorn ro have any Father aſligned them ; 
their only ambition was to be accounted Aborigines & 
gennins terre, tO be the eldeſt ſons of their Tecming mother 
theearth, and to hive been born by che ſame equivocal! 
generation that mice and frogs are from the impregnated 
{me of the earth, Are we not liketo have a wonderfuil 
account of antient times from thoſe who couid arrogate to 
themſelves ſo- much know!ledge from ſuch flender and thin 
accounts of the originals of people which they gave, ard 
would have the world to entertain with the preateit venera- 
non upon their naked words? Have we not indecd preat 
reaſon to hearken to thoſe who did fo frequently diſcover 
their affe&tion to Fables, and manifeſt their ignorance when 
eyer they venture upon the Hiſtory of other Nations ? 

The cruch is, Herodotes himſelf (whom T z#y calls the Far 
ther of Hiſtory, which title he deſerves at leait in regard of 
a#1iquity, being the eldelt of the extant Greek Hiſtorians) 
bath ſtood in need of his Compargators, who yet have not 
been able to acquit him of fabzlouſne{s, but have ſought to 
make good his credit by recrimination, or by making it ap* 
pear that Herodetas did not fully believe he ſtories be tells, 
but took them upon truſt himſelf, and ſo delivers them to 
the world. Some imputeit to the ingenrity of Herodetre, 
that be calls his books of H:ſtory by the name of the Ares, 
On pupoſe to rell his Readers they mit r.0t look for mecr 
Hiftoryin him, but a mixcure of ſuch relacions,which though 
not true, might vet pleaſe and entertain bis readers. Though 
0:hers think tley were not fo infcribed by b:mfelt, our the 
names were piven to: em by the Greeks trom the aarira- 
ten his Hiſtory bad amons them, However this were, this 
we are certain, thac Herodotzes was not firſt ſulpeCted ot 
talſho0d 1n theſe latter ages of the world, but even among 
the Greeks themielyes there have been found lome that 
would undertake ro make good that charge ag2init him, 


for ſo Sajdas icil; ns of one Harpocration e/Elins, who writ 
K 3 a bock 
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a book on purpoſe to diſcover the ſalſhood of Heyogvry, 
met 9% lad d am Tw Heodtre igogi ny, Plutarchis books are 
well known ot the Fight or malignity of Herodotus, but the 
occaſion of that is ſufficiently known likewiſe , becayſe 
Herodotus had givea no very favourable charaQer of 
Plutarchs (ountry. Strabo likewiſe ſeems to accuſe Heyy. 
dotas much of nxgacity and mixing proaigions fables with hi 
Hiſtory ; but I confeis obſerving the grounds on which 
Platarch infitts againſt Hereaotas, I am very prone to think 
that the ground of the great piqze in ſome of the Gre 
WWritersagainlt Herodot as, was, that he told roo many tales 
vur of Schoel, and had diſcovered too much of the /xfaxc 

Ot Greece, and how much the Grecians borrowed of the 
e/Egyptiun ſupcyſtitions : which Platarch expreſly ſpeaks 
of, that Herodot#s was too much led aſide, Y *Arpitliar ah. 
aToviicrs t, wuInt oyicus mi OhuvimaTra % £1 roma 7 Bitua) itpoy 
dvargemor, Although therefore Herodotus may not be much 
roo blame in the things which the Grecians moſt charge 
him with, yer thoſe who fayour him moſt cannot excule his 
palpable miſtakes in ſome things, and igzorance 1n others, 
c. Appien, Foſepkns thinks he was deceived by the art 
br, in things relating to the ſtate of their affairs, of which fo. 


Geogr,l.17 
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Canen. Iſa Fcaliger gives many accounts; either ſaith he , the perſons 


£98 1.3» who gave him his intelligence were ignorant the oy or 


elſe like true Egyptians,they were canning enough but impoſed 
upon Herodotus being a ſtranger and unacquainted with their 
artifices , or elſe he aid not underſtand his Interpreter, or was 
deceived by him , or laſtly, Herodotus might have ſo much of 
a Grecian in him, as to adulterate the true Hiſtory with ſome 
fables ef hisown ,, wherefore he rather adheres ro Marethe: 
then Heroautmus as to the eAgyptian Hiſtory : who yet elſe- 
where (I will not ſay with what conſtancy to himſelf ) 
vouchſafes him this high e/sgium, that he is Scriniumorigy 
num Grecarum & Barbararum, autor a doftis nunquam dt- 

cpa ds ponendus. 
fy 13, Ir cannot be benycd but a great deal of very uſcfull hi- 
* * ſtory may be fetched our of him; yet who can excuſe his 
11:4, 1,2, {gnorance, when he not only denyes there is an Ocean com 
EN paſling the Land, but condemns the Geographers for _—_ 
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ingic? Unleſs this might be any p'ea for his ignorance in 
Gregraphy, that he had ſo many grear names after him guilty 
of the ſame : Witneſs Ar;ſfterles ſuSicicn that the Indies 
ſhould be joyned to Exrope about the Srraights, where they 
fained Hercules his pillars ro be. Andthe Thereans TEUVE 
rance where any ſuch place as Lybia was, when the Qracle 
bid chem plant a Colony there. Would it not have been worth 
ones while to have heard the great noiſe the Sun uſed to 
make every night when he doxſed hy head in the Ocean, as 
none of the moſt ignorant Greeks imapined ? And to have 
ſeen the Fx» about Hercales his pillars io bea hunayed times 
bigger then he appeared to them, as they commonly fanci- 
ed, Was not Alexanaer, think we, well rtytorcd in Coſmo- 
graphy by bis Mafter Ariſtotle, when he writ word to his H'f, A- 
Mother he had found out the head of Nilns in the Eaſt lexand1.s, 
Indies ? as Arrias relates the ffory, No wonder then his 
fouldiers ſhould miſtake the Afcrntain Parovamiſns in the 
Indies, for Caucaſus near Colchs, when even their learned 
men thought Co/chg the utmoſt boundary of the world on 
that fide, as Hereales his pillars on this. What alamentable 
account then were they able to give of the moſt antient 
times, who were ſo ignorant of the ſtare of the world in 
their own time, when Learning was in its hcight in Greece, 
and frequent diſcoveries daily made of the world, by the 
wars which were made abroad | Eratoſthenes confeſſerh the 
Grecians were ignorant of a great part of Aſia,and the Nor- 
thern parts of Enro;e before Alcxanders expedition; and 
Strabo confeſſeth as much of the W:ftern parts of Emrepe 
till the Roman expeditions thither. Palas Meotz and Colcbes, Grogr. 1.x, 
faith he, were not fully known rill the time of Afithridates, 
ror Hyrcania, Bafriana, and Scythia, till the Parthian wars. 
Eratoſth:nes mentions lome who thought the Arabian Sea 
tO beonly a Lake ; and it furcher argues their ignorance in 
Geography, that the later Geographers alwayes correct the 
crrours of the elder, «s Ptolomy doth AMarinus, Eratoſt- 
benes thoſe before him , Hipparchns Eratoſthenes , and 
Strabo not only both chem, but Z#doxus, Ephorus, Dicear- 
chus, Polybias, Poſidonins, and almoſt all thac had writ be- 
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the credibility of any humane hiftery , where the Authors 
are guilty of any miſlakes ( for thar were to take away the 
credit of all humane hiſtory ) but to ſhew how i»ſafficien; 
thoſe hiſtories are to give us a certain account of the orzo;nall 
of Nations, who were ſo unacquainted with the fare of 
thoſe Nations which they pretended to give an account of 
For where there is wanting divine revelation ( which was | 
not pretended by any Greek, Hiſterians, and if it had, had 
been eafily refuted ) there muſt be ſuppoſed a full and exa& 
knowledge of all things pertaining to that which they pre. 
rend to give an account of , and if they diſcover appyrent 
d:fet and inſufficiency ( which hath been largely manifeſted 
as tothem, in the precedent diſcourſe ) we have ground to 
deny the credibility of thoſe hiſtories upon the account of 
ſuch defeR and inſufficiency. So much then will abundant- 
ly ſuffice for the making good the firſt argument againſt the 
credibility of prophane hiſtories, as to the account which they 
civeof antient times, different from the Word of Goa. 
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CHAP. V. 
_ The generall uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 


The want of credibility i» Heathen Hiftory farther proved 
from the uncertainty and confuſion in their accounts of an- 
cient times ;, that aiſcovered by the uncertain ep | their 
years. Anenquiry tothe different forms of the «A gypts- 
an years; the firſt of thirty dayes,the ſecond of four Meneths; 
of both inſtances given m the egyptian hiſtory, Of the 
Chaldean accounts, ana the firſ® Dynaſties mentioned by 
Beroſus, how they may be reanced toprobability. Of the 
e/Egyptian Dynaſcies. of Manetho, Reaſons of ACcount=- 
ing them fabulous, becanſe not atteſted by any credible an- 
thority, and rezefted by the beſt Hiſtorians. The opinion of 
Scaliger and Voſlus, concerning their being cotemporary, 
proponnded and rejettea with reaſons againſt it. Of the an- 
cient aisvifion of /Egypt into Nomti or Provinces, and the 
number of them againſt Voſhius and Kircher. 


$ 56 next thing to manifeſt how little there is of cred:- 
bility in the account of ancient times, reported by the 
hiftories of heathen Nations, .is, the uncertainty, confuſion and 
ambig nity in the acconnt Which they give of thoſe times. If we 
ſuppoſe them not at all defe&sve as to their records, if yet we 
find the accomnt given ſo perplexed, ambignous, and confuſed, 
that we can find no certainty at all of the meaning of it, 
we have very little reaſon to entertain it wich any certain 
aſſent unto it. Now this will be made evident by theſe 
things. 1, The uncertainty of their Chronology, Whereon ther 
whole acconnt depends, 2. The multitnde of impoſtures taken 
for ancient hiſtories, 3. T be uncertain meaning of thoſe cha- 
ruQers wherein their ancient hiſtories were preſerved. 1 begin 
with the great uncertainty of the Heathen Chronology, which 
will be manifeſted by two things ; firlt che #ncertain form of 
their Jears : ſecondly the want or ancertainty of their 
meg Yue, or certain fixed a from Which to derive 
| Eeir 
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their account of ancient times. Firſt, the ancerrain form of 
their years; this of its ſelf is ſufficient to deſtroy the cyeg;.. 
bility of their accounts of antiquity, if it be manifelteg 
that they had different forms of years in uſe amonp them. 
and it be uncertain to which to refer their accounts they 
give ; for if years be ſometimes Lunar, ſometimes $0l,y and 
ſometimes but of thirty dajes, ſometimes of fogy Months 
ſometimes of three hanared and ſixty dajes, ſometimes three 
hundred fixty five, ſometimes four times three hundred fxty 
five in their cetracterzs, ſometimes eight times in their ofty. 
2cr is, ſometimes more, what certainty can we poſſibly haye 
which of them to fix their accounts to? Eſpecially when th 
only give them in generall, and never tell us which of them 
they mean,which may make it ſhrewdly ſuſpicious that their 
intent is only to impoſe on our underſtandings, and not to 
deal fairly and truly with us. We ſhall therefore ſo much 
explain the different form of their years, as thereby to ſhew 
what uncertainties we areleft to by them : Where we 
meddle not with their Tropicaland Aftronomical years, but 
chiefly thoſe which were in cjvi/ xſe among the ſeveral Na- 
tions we ſpeak to, A year is nothing elſe but a Syſtem 
dayes, and is therefore capable of as great variety, as dajes 
zrein being joyned together , but uſually there were ſome 
other leſſer Syffews of dayes then thoſe which are called 
Fears, out of which the other doth reſalr. Such is the 
Yo Bm}. fo ieeeer, Or the weck, which as Foſeph Sealiger ſairh, was 
dt. Temp, 16% omnibus Orient ts popnlis ab ultima uſque antiquitate uſe 
TY, tata , a thing in continuall uſe among the Eaftern Nations, 
rhough it be bur of late reception into the parts of Europr, 
and no elder then Chriſtianity among them. Among the 
Romans was uſed an ixmejuzgyy, which vas for the fake of the 
N undine returning every ninth day. The Mexicans as $cali- 
ger tells us, reckon all by a 7e:9z9: Sauer, a Syſtem of thir 
teen aayes. Next to theſe were their Moncths, which were 
either Lunar or Solar. The Lxnar were either from the 
Moons retars to the ſame point of the Zodiack again, called 
ed &- owluns, which was leſs then twenty eight dayes; 
but this was of no uſe in Civil computarions , Or elſe from 
oe conjunttion of the fon with the Sun to another, w_ 
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was called vol @- 039.lwns,, or elſe from the firit phaſss of the 
Moon, the ſecond day after its coirrys, called pzors and 2s 
xevns crAluns ; ſome as the Grecians reckoned their Luygy 
moneths from the coxtyus, as Scaliger proves out of Vitra- 
vis ; others from the phaſis, as tome Eaftern Nations did ; 
as the Jews began their obſeryation of the New Moons 
ſrom the firſt phaſis or appearance of her after the coirres. 
The Solar moneths were either z»atzrall, ſuch as were defined 
by the Suns paſſage from one ſign of the Zoaiack to ano. 
ther ; or civif/, whereby the moneths were equally divided 
into 30 dayes apiece, as in the Grecian and e/Eg yptian 
ear, 
Having thus far ſeen of what the year conſiſts, we now 
proceed to ſhew that the ancient Nations did not obſerve 
one conſtant certain form of year among them, but had 
ſeyerall in »/e, to which their accounts may be referred. 
And becauſe the e/£gyprians are ſuppoſed to have been beſt 
Skilled as to the form of the year, according to that of 
Macrobins, Anni certus moaus apud ſolos ſemper e/E2yptios 
fait: We ſhall particularly demonſtrate the variety of 
years in uſe among them ; By which we ſhall fee what great 
uncertainty there is in their accounts of their Dynaſtyes. 
For firſt it is evident that the time of 30 dayes was among 
the ancient eZgyptians accounted a year, for which we 
have the teſtimony of Plutarch in Numa. *Atyvrivw 5 un- 
nad lw ; wo nggm mT ulw®t ;, The e/Egyptians at firſt 
had a year confifling of one moneth,and aftcy of four: And this, 
1f we believe eAlexander ab Alexanaro, was the year moſt 
frequently in uſe among them. So Varroin Latt antirs gives 
an account of the great age of ſome men in ancient times, 
who are ſuppoſed to bave lived 1000 years , Ait enim aprd 
e/Egyptios pro annis menſes haberi, ut zon Solus per 12 ſogna 
circnitns faciat annum , ſed Luna que orbem illum fegnife= 
rum 30 dierum patio illuftrat. It 1s then evident that this 
year of thirty dayes was in uſe among the e/Zgyptians; the 
_ only ſcruple is whether it was uſed in their ſacred accounts 
Oorno; and that it was, we hayea pregnant teſtimony in 
P[atarch, in the fore-cited place; ſpeaking of the e/Eg ypti- 
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mm dwiar;y iroy om mals Wubznoulous 12raohoumy, & nr oN 
T5 nya; es v7ry act) won mn wper, T hey reckon an 1nfinite 
nunber of years in their accounts, becauſe they reckon theis 
moneths inſtead of years. | 
According to this computation, it will be no difficult mar- 
ter to reduce the vaſt accounts of the Egyptian antiquity to 
ſome proportion,a-.d to reconcile their exorbitant Dynaftie, 
with ſobriety and truth, eſpecially as to the account Piven of 
wy them by Diodvrus Siculns ; for ſo Diodorns gives in their 
_ accounts, that the Gods and Heroes reigned in eAgyyr for 
9 the ſpace of near 18000 years, and the laſt of them was 
Oras the Son of Ts: From the reign of men in Ay 
he reckons about 9500 years to the time (if we admic of 
Zacob, Capellyus his corre&tion of mwmxooiay for wirauyiiuy 
in Diodorys) with his entrance into e/Egypt, which was in 
the 180 Olympiad. Now as the foreſaid /earzed Amthor ob. 
ſerves, Diodorns came int0 e/Egypr A. MM. 3940. /.C, 
694. the mortal men then had reigned in e/Eyypt 9500 
years, which taking it for theſe Zanar years of 30 day, 
makes of 7ulian years 780. the Heroes and Gods 18000 
moneths, that is of ulian years 1478 ; from theſe two 
ſumms together are gathered 2258 years, which being de. 
duR&ed from the year of the world 3940 falls in theyear of 
the world 1682. about which time A4:/raim, who was the 
great hiſtoricall Oſir& of £/£gypt (ſo called by a light varia- 
rion of his former name) might be well ſuppoſed to be born; 
for that was in the year of Noah 630. and ſo Orxs might 
be bory, who was the Son of Oſiris, aboutthe year of the 
world 1778, Between whoſe time and Alexander the great 
his Conqueſt of eZgypr, the «Egyptians, as the ſame Di- 
adorns tells us, reckon litile leſs then 23co0o years: Now 
according to this computation of 30 days for a year, We 
may reconcile this to truth too ; for from 1778 to 3667 of 
the world, which falls upon the 417 year of Nabonaſſar, 
there is an inrervall of 1889 years, which makes of rhele 
Lunar years of 30 days, faith Capelins, 22996. and 15 
days , which comes very near, if not alrogecher , up fo 
the e/Egyptian Computation : So when the Egyptians ac 
cording to Djodoras, make no leſs then 10000 ”__ Gu 
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Nance between their Hercwles and Hercales Baotins , the 
con of Alcmena , it mult be underſtood of theſe Lnnar 
Jears ; for granting, what the Eg yprians fay , that He r- 
cules Beotins lived but one peneration before the T: rY0Jar 
war , and ſo his timeto fall out about 2783. reckoning 
now backward ſrom thence, and deduQting from that year 
of the world 10000. meoneths of 30, days, or Fulian years 
831, and 130. dajes, the time of the e/Egyprian Hercnles 
will fall about the firſt year of the world , 1962. abour 
' which time we may well ſuppoſe him to live or die. And 
according ro this computation weare to underſtand what 
the e/£p yptians told Herovotas, that from their firſt King 
or Prieft of Vulcan, till the time of Sethees ( in whoſe time 
Sennacherib attempred the Conqueſt of £gypr) that there 
had been paſſed 341. Generations, and as many Kings and 
High-Prieſts, and 11340. years, reckoning three Generati- 
ons to make up a Century, But now, if we underſtand this 
prodigious computation according to this form of years, 
we may ſuſpet the efgyprians of an intention to deeeive 


Herodotus and the credulous Greeks, but yet not 1mpeach 
them of dire falſhood , it being thus reconcilable to 
truth, For according to this acount 100. years makes 
3000. dayes, and a Generation 1000. ſo many days the 
Kings or Prieſts of Vulcan may be allowed to reign, ſo 
340. Generations of 1000. SCF EPECT, make up 340000. 


dajes, to which, if we add the 200, dayes which Serhos had 
now reigned upon Sexnnacheribs invaſion, we have 340200. 
dayer, which makes up of theſe years of 30. dayes apiece 
11346. which is the number aſſigned by Herodotas : 7 aco- 
but Capellns thinks the Epocha from whence theſe years are ,. [aar: 
to be reckoned, is from A. 4. 2350. when Mephres be- & ring. 
gan to reign in eE9)Pt, from whence if we number theſe þ, 198. 
340200. dayes, or 11340. monethly years, which makes 
up of ?»lian years 931. and 152. dayes, the number falls 
A.M. 3282.about which time in probability Senwacherib 1n- 
vaded e/Egypt. Thus we ſee by making uſe of thoſe Lu- 
#4r years, that it is poſſible to reconcile ſome of the wo 
Ptiax Extrayapant accounts to ſome probability and conſt= 
itency with truth, but however we owe very little thanks 
op. to 
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tothe «/£gyprians for it , who deliver theſe things in groſs 
withour «elling us which years they mean, a l 


ellt nd thereby eyi. 
dence their intent to deceive all who have ſo littie Wit aSto 


be deccived by m— | . 
C0 2. The rext kind and form of the «/Zgyrtian year 
— that which conſiſted of four equal AL: anzonniing os 
120, d«ys;, the uſe of this kind of year among them isat- 
1 2; reſted by Plutarch in the fore-cited place, and by Dia 
res, who gives an account of this kind of year among the 
e/Egyptians. Solinns ſeems to mention this as the onl Jear 
RI al in requeſtamong the e/Z7yptians : and ſo F. Auſtin. by. 
"5 ry by ; 
Dei.l. x2. bibentur /Egyptis quondam tam brives annos habuiſſe ut 
C, 10, quaternis menſpbbns finirent ar. T his renders then the «A#r75- 
ptians accounts yet more wxcertain, and only leaves us to 
oueſs with the greateſt probability of reaſon what form of 
year was meant by them in their Compxtations. Sowhen 
Dioedorss ſpeaks ſo much in favour of the old £2 1ptian 
L. 1. Bibl;= Kings and Laws, and produceih this from the e£gyprias 
#th, Prieſts , as the beſt evidence of the excellent temper of 
their Government, thatthey had K3rgs of their own Na- 
tion for the ſpace of 4700. years, till the time of Camhy- 
ſes his inroad into cZgypr, which was 1n the third yearof 
the 63. Olympiad, Now beſides the apparent contrasi&ius 
ot theſe accounts to the other already explained, if we take 
them in groſs, as the e/Egyprians give them, it is evident 
this can be no otherwiſe true, then by taking theſe accounts 
in that form of years now mentioned by us. For theſe 4700. 
years, taking them for 120. daycs apiece, make up of Falk 
an Jears 1544. which being deducted from the year of the 
world 3475. which was the time when Cambyſes invaded 
egypt, the remainder is 4. 4. 1931. about which time 
we way fix the death of Oras, from whom their proper 
De 14otst, 1985 commenced. And of theſe years YVoſſins teils us we 
| 1c 28, Are £0 underſtand whar they report of the long lives 0 
their «#cicnt Kings, when they attribute to each of chem 
the ſpace of 300. years, as when they attribute a 1000. and 
more totheir e/deft Kings, we are to underſtand chem of 
ample Zzzar years of 30.dayes, by which theſe Gigantick 
meajures 07 the term of their liyes, may without the ep 
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of Procruſtes be cur ſhort: according to the proportion of 
mens ordinary age in thoſe eldeſt times, So when Diode- 
yur reckons from the death of Prorezcs to his own time. 
A.M.2940.3400.years,it mult be underſtood of theſe years 
of four equal moneths ,, for fo thoſe 3400. years make us 
of Jalian years 1117. which being deduced from 3940; 
the remainder is 2823, about which year of the wor!d Pro- 
te may be ſuppoſed to live, which was about the time of 
the Zudges 1n Iſrael. 


T9 


Neither was this only the «Zgyprians way, but in proba- F,&. 4. 


bility the antient Chaldenns obſerved the ſame, which may 
be aground likewiſe of thoſe unmeaſurable accounts among 
them in their firſt Dynaſtyes, as is evident in the frapments 
of Abydenus and Apollodorus out of Beroſus, where the times 
of their firit Kings are reckoned not by years but Se, 
Nags, and S221; now according to them every E£ap©- con- 
rained 3600, years, NegS 609, Ew @& 60. Now who can 
imaginethat Alozzzs and the ten Kings from him to X:/r- 
thru ſhould reign 120, Sar; as their compuration is, which 


reckoning for every Saros 3690. years, makes up 43 2000. 
years? Avery fair ſym for the Chalde:z Dynaſtyes before 
the time of X:;/#thr;z5 by whom in probability Noah was by 
them underiiood. There have been only two wayes thoughc 


on of dealing with theſe computations , either rejecting 
them as wholly fabxl2z5, and founded on noevidence or 
records of hiſtory , as we have ſeen already; only they 
mipht retain ( being ſo near the place of the ſettlement of 
Noh and his poſterity after the flood ) the memory no: 
only of the flood ( of which it is evident they had ſeverall 
remainders preſerycd in their traditions ) bur likewiſe of 
the ages of men precedins the flood, wherein they were 
right, reckoning from Aloras the firſt to Xiſmthrns, 3.c. from 
Adam to Noah ten Generations ; but as to the names of 
thoſe ten perſons, and the times they lived in, being wholly 
Ignorant through the unfaithfulneſs of rradition, they took 
their liberty not only of coinins names, but of ſetting whar 
ageto them they pleaſed themſelves. And to this purpoſe 
Scaliger obſeryes that ſome of their firſt Kings are reckoned 
defore the flood, which ſaith he, is genyed by Georgins _ 

cellzes 
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cellas without any ſhew of reaſon, Thus far then we _ 
admit of the Chaldeavs Dy» 1fties as to ſome part of the 
tradition, but rejeRing their names and computations as 
fabulous. The other way ot explaining theſe Dynaſties, is 
by the ſeverall ways of compucation among them, Fox the 
learned Monks, Panodorus, and Anianns, underſtand thoſe 
vaſt ſums, nor of years, but dayrs, aid fo make a F4ros to 
contain 120. moneths of 30. dayes a piece, which faith 
Scal:ger, make ten Chaldee years, and a Nirns 20, equal 
moneths, and a Soſos two: according to which COmputation 
the 100. $.1ri make but 1200. years. But this computation 
of theirs is rej<&ed by Georgins Syncelns , becauſe he ſup- 
poſeth Exſebins ſo well veried in theſe things, thathewould 
never have ſer them down for years, if the Chaldeans had 
not underſtood them ſo , and therefore he would not 
trouble himſelf in reducing Fables to true Hiſtory, as he 
expreſſeth it, whoſe words are at large produced by Scaliger 
in the fore-cited place, and it will appear more nec 
ro rejet thoſe Chaldean compntations, if we take the ſun; 
of theiryears in the ſenſe which $4/maſins gives of then 
in the Preface to his book De annis Climatericy ( from 
whom Dyrerixs the Author of the Preadamites bath bore 
rowed moſt of his arguments as to cheſe things. ) Accor- 
ding to him then, every =4g& contained no leſs then 6060. 
years, as the Toman among the Perſ7.cns contained 10000, 
but becauſe that /earmed man hath only given us hisrepers 
Scriptum , without any certain foundation for fo large an 
account of thoſe ſums, we ſhall take them in as fayourable 
a ſenſeas we can. In order to whicha very /carned was df 
our own hath found a third interpretation of the Z«j@1n 
the Chaldee accounts, from a correftion of Suidas by tit 

D. Pearſo8 ag, F, inthe Vatican Library, acording to which he thus 
thr reads the words, Oj WW 04 ougyt mga En14uTss Bord x 7 
p. 115. Xzadtior Vign,cme 6 oupos mie Unvas Siamiatar rd gjor1a) 
x. edit. i" izurit 8 wives if, and o the ſenſe, faith hey clear, £59 
according to the Chaldee account comprehenas 222- moneths, 
Which come to eighteen years and fix monetbs ; therefore 120: 
oxpo1 make 2220. years, and therefore ( he adds) for 4 x3. 


read, leaving out the laſt 2, kix', Now according ID 
J 
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ſenſe of 120. Sari to comprehend the ſum of 2220. years, 
it will be no difficult matter co reduce the fragment of Bero- 
{us concerning the ten Kings before the flood reigning 
120. $ari, to ſome depree of probability : As to which I 
ſhall only ſuppoſe thele cwo things. Firſt, that the an- 
cient Chaldeans had preſerved among them ſome traditicn 
ofthe n#mber of the chief perſens before the flsod , for we 
find them exactly agrecing with the Scriptures as to the 
»umber, though differing as to the »ames of them, which 
may be ſeen in the fragments of Africanas preſerved in 
Enſebinsbis Greek Chronica, S:conadly, that Beroſus from 
whom Apollodorus and Alexander Polyhiſtor deliver thele 
computations, might as to the accoxnt of the times of thoſe 
perſons ſollow the rranſlation of the Septnagint, For | have 
already made it evident that Bereſas d1d not publiſh his 
Hiſtory till after the Seprzagi»: was abroad , now accord- 
ing to the computation of the Septwragint of the ages before 
the flood, theſe 120. Sar; of the ten Kings will not much 
diſagreefrom it. For theſe make 2220. years of theſe ten 
perſons, and the Sepruagint inall make 2242, fo thar if in 
ſtead of £ou6' in Suidas, we only readirt Fous# we have the 
exaQt computation of the Se;raagint in theſe 120. Sar; , but 
of this let the learned judge. 

Wenow to come to the e/£gyptian Dynaſtyes of Manethe, 
as to whichI doubt we muſt be fain ro take the ſame courſe 
that Exſebins din with the Chaldean,us ojfifaew n40d © 
Ti e\nJeis, not to tronble our ſelves overmuch in ſecking to re- 
concile Fables to truth. Great pains is taken by lome very 
learned men to reduce the diſorderly Dynaſtyes of AManeths 
to ſome probable account - butTI muſt conteſs upon an im- 
partial examination of them, that I think they have ſtriven 
if not to make an Ethiopian white, yetan Egyptian tO ſpeak 
trath concerning bis own Country, which are almoſt of an 
equal impoſſibility. oſeph Scaliger who firſt in this Jatter 
age of the world produced them into the light our of Geor- 
ging Syncellas, hatha more favourable opinion ofthem, then 
of the eEgyptian Hiſtory of Herodotns, Diodorns and others, 
but upon what account I cannot imagine. Is it becauſe four 
Djnaſtyes according to his own computation exceed the 
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creation of the world according to the true account? fyr 
which he is fain to make uſe of his Tempws prolepricum and 
7:ilian period, which reacheth 764. years beyond the ape of 
the world, and was invented by h:m trom the multiplication 
of the great Cycle into the indiltion, 1,6, of 532. into 1x, 
Oris it becautc forſooth Aanertho bath digeſted all into be;- 
ter order and reckoned vp the levera!l Dynaſtyes which lay 
confuſed in other authors ? but this only ſhews him a more 
cznning impoſtor who ſaw the former accounts piven by 
others would not ſerve the turn, ard therefore pretends to 
more exatneſsand diligence, that he m:ght more eaſily de- 
ceive his readers, But ſetting aſive thoſe things which haye 
been ſaid already concerning Aſantho, I have theſe things 
which make me reje& his Dyzaſtyes us fabnlows: firſt, the 
vaſt difference berween ALanerho his accounts andall others 
who have written the egyptian Hzsſtory in the order and 
names of his Dynaſtyes, Where do we ever read of the 
ſeverall Dynaſtyes of the Thinitcs, Aemphites, Soitey, 
DicSþ.litans and many others bur in bimſclt ? Ir is very 
{trange that neither Herodotus, nor Erateft henes, nor Diode 
1:45,who have all written a ſucceſlion of the Eg yptian Kings, 
ſhould neicher by their own ind«/try, nor by all the znteref 
they had in e/£gypr,get any knowledge of theſe merhodically 
digeited Dynaſtyes. Beſides, had there been any hiſtoricall 
certainty in theſe Dynaſtyes of Aſanerho, whence comes it 
to paſs that they ſhould be ſo filently paſſed over by thoſe 
who were o/E gyptian Pricſts chemſelves and undertook t0 
write the Hiſtory of eEgypt ? Such were Cheremon who 
Was an itec2;2puerws a ſacred ſcribe, and Ptolomans Mendei- 
5 who was an e/£gyprian Prieſt, as Enſebins tells us, and 
compreiended the lultory of Egypt in three books, Now 
had ihis Hiſtory been ſo authenticall as is precended, whence 
come fo many and great contradiftions berween them, 1n ſ0 
much that Zoſephns faith, If rhat which they report were 

C.App. lot. trae, it Were impoſſible they ſhould ſo much aiffer ; but they 
labour in the invention of les, and write neither agreeably at 
the truth nor to one another, So chat it is next ta miracle 
almoſt to ſee how prodigiouſly fond of theſe Dynafjes 
Kircher is, and what pains he hath taken to no PRgn 
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about them , ſcio multosfſe, ſaith he, qui bnjeſw3d!; Dynn- 
ſtias meras nugas C commenta pntant ; very true , but wiy 
is not he ofthe lame mind ro02? he confeſſeth hiniſclt ro have 
been ſo or.ce ; but fince he hath conyerſed more with the 
Oricnt:ll traditions, he hath found chem not to be fo fatty 
lous as many make them, Ir ſcems then the Baſis of the 
egyptian Dynaſtyes as well before the ſl,od as after, mult 
liein this Oricarall rraaiticn ,, a thing, which ſome, ro thew 
their great skill in thoſe Eaſtern languapes, are grown very 
fond of, But as ſar as I can yet ſee,they /ai/ to Ophir not for 
geld, but Peacecks ; and the next Legend the world hath 
ſhould be called Zrg:nas Orientalss, For can any thing be 
more irra:ional, ab!urd and fabulous; then thoſe Arabick 
traditions Which that author ſcrapes as much for, as c/E/ops 
Co& did on the Draghill ? but there is r.0 jewe2 to be found 
among them : Uni. f» we ſhould tak? ttole 15, hard names 
of men for ſuch which by the Arabick writers are ſaid ro 
have ſucceeded e3ch other in e/Zgype beforethe flood, viz. 
Nacraus, Nathras, Meſram , Henoah, Arjak, Haſulim, 
Heſal, Tatraſan, Sarkah, $chaluk, Sarith, (who they 
lay built the Pyramids) Hugith, Manaus, Aphrus, IAuli- 
ns, Abn Ama Pharaun, in vihoſe time they ſay the flood 
came, But ſhould we be fo little befrienzed by reaſon as 
to grant all this, what advantage will this be to A.metho 
who ſpeaks r.or of Kings but whole Dynaſtzes ? ſo that it full 
appears theſe Dyzaftyes are fabulous not being attelted by 
any credibie witn« ſſes. Secondly, All thoſe who profels to toi- 
low Manetho.d:ffer ſtrangely from one another, as Joſephus, 
Africanus, E nſebir's, George the Syncellus of che patriarch 
Taraſins , and Sc. liger who hath taken ſo much pains in 
digeſting of chem, ver he is condemned by others ſince z and 
Par V:fſivs oives 2 particular caution to hs reader, 1» hz 
Dynaſtirs compingendt#s nequaquam t ſſe ſequendum orainem & 
calculum Scaliceri. Wh:2: ſhould be the reaſon of this d1- 
verſity, but thic + hey chought them not ſo azthentick , but 
they m:ghr cut off, a';er and tranſpoſe as they law occafion ? 
Which is moſt plain and evident in Ex/ſcbins, who makes a0 
| difficulry of cutting off one while Dynaſty , and dividing 
another into two, only to reconciie the diltance between 
| M 2 T hnoris 
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T huori the «Egyptian King, and Teutamus the Ay. 
Emperonr, and : de ſtr nttton of T roy, and here 
out 4. Aſſyrian Kings and a whole Dynaſty of the £9 Ntiang 
ro make a Synchroniſme berween thoſe three. 

But yet there hath been ſomething very fairly offered to 
the world to clear the rr»tb, if not Manertho, in order to his 
Dynaſtzes, viz. that the ſubtle e-Zgyptian to inhance the 
antiquity of his own Country, did take implicite years for 
ſolid, and place thoſe ina ſucceſſion which were cotemporary 
one with another , This indeed is a very compendious wa 
to adyancea freat ſum of years with a very lictle charpe : 
Wherein he hath done ſaith Cape/xs, as if a Spariardin 
the 7»dzes ſhould glory of the axriguity of the Dynaftyer of 
Spain, and ſhould attribute to the Earles of Barcinma 337. 
years, tothe King of Arragon 498. tothe King of Porte- 
gal 418. to the King of Leo 545. of Caſtile 8oo. years, and 
yet all theſe Dy»aſtyes riſe trom the year of our Lord 717, 
when the Saracens firſt entred Spain. Thereare veryfey 
Nations, but will go near to vic antiquity with the Agypt- 
ans, if they may thus be allowed co reckon ſucceſſively all 
thoſe perty roja/tics which anciently were in molt Nations; 
as might be particularly inſtanced in moſt great Empires,that 
they gradzally riſe from the /ubdring and incorporating of 
thoſe perry rojalties into which the ſeveral Nations were 
cantonized before. And there ſeems to be very ſtrong 
ground of ſuſpition that fome ſuch thing was deſigned by 
Aanetho from the 32, Dynaſty which is of the DioFþolitas 
Thebans , for this Dynaſty is faid to begin irom the tenth 
year of the 15. Dynaſty of the Phenician Paſtours in the 
time of Faites ; now which is molt obſervable, he chat begins 
this Dyzaſty, is of the yery ſame name with him who begins 
the very firſt Dynaſty of Manetho, who is Menes, and io 
likewiſe his fon Arherhrs is the ſame in both : Which hath 
m:de many think becauſe Menes is reckoned firſt, not only 
in both theſe, but in Diodorus, Eratoſthenes and others, that 
this Aenes was he who firſt began the Kingdom of e/£g5Þt; 
after whoſe time it was divided into ſeverall Djnaſtyes: 
Which makes Scaliger ſay, illa vetuſtiſſima regna fnerunt 
inſtar latrecinioram, nbi vis non lex ant ſucceſſio ant ſuffr 6” 
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popmli reges in ſolio regni collocabant, This opinion of the 
co-exiftence of thele Dynaſties is much embraced by Yoſſins —_ 
both Father and Son, and by the Father made w/e ot to 4 pet 
juſtifie Scaliger from cal/umniatonys, who made as though 17. Vo. 
Scaliger did in effe&t overrhrow the axthoriry of the Scri- ds £t-Mi- 
ptures by mentioning with ſome applauſe the Dynaſtyes of © 7% 
Manetho. 

But co this opinion how plauſible ſoever ic ſeems, I offer Fef. 7. 
theſe exceprions. Firſt, As to that Aexes who is ſuppaſed 
ro be the firſt founder of the Egyptian Kingdom , after 
whoſe death it is ſuppoled that Egypt was divided into all 
theſe Dynaſtyes; - I demand thercetore who this Aſenes was ; 
was he the ſame with him whom the Scrip:ure calls 14;/rain 
who was the firſt Planter of Egypt ? this is nor probable, 
for in a!] probabilicy his name muſt be ſought amons che 
Gods and not the mortals that raigned. If we 'uppoſe him 
to be any other after him, it will be hard giving an account 
how he came to have the whole power of Zgyptin his hands, 
and ſo ſoon after him it ſhould bedivided. For Kingdoms 
are oft-timzs made up of thoſe petty royalties before ; bur 
it will be very hard finding inſtances of one perſons enjoy- 
ing the whole power, and ſo many Dynzaftzes to ariſe after 
his deceaſe, and to continue co-exiftent in peace and full 
power ſo lonp as theſe ſeveral Dynaſtyes are ſuppoſed to do. 
Beſides, is it not very {trangethat no Hiſtorian ſhould mer- 
tion ſuch a former diſtribution of ſeveral principalicies ſo 
antiently in Zgype ? But that which ro me utterly over- 
throws the co-exiſtence of thele Dynaſtyes in Egypr, is, by 
comparing with chem what wefind in Scripture of greateſt 
antiquity concerning the Xingdom of Egypt, which I can- 
not but wonder that none of theſe learned men ſhould rake 
notice of, When the Zgyptian Kingdom was firſt founded, 
is not here a place to enquire ;, but it is evident that in 
Abrahams time, there was a Pharaoh King of Egypt (whom Gen, 12. 
Archbiſhop Tſher thinks to have beeu Apophys ) not A461- 
melech the firlt King of Egypt , as Conſtantinns Ianaſſes 
reports in his Annals ( by a ridiculous miſtake ofthe King 
of Gerar for the King of Egypr. ) This Pharaoh was then 
certainly K3ng of all che Land of Egypt, which Kill in Scri- 
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pture is called ihe Za of Afiſraim from tae ficlt planter of 
it: and this wis of very great antiquity ; and therefore 
Funccins ( thoup) 1mp-obabiy ) thinks this Pharath to 
have been Ofir;5,and River thinks Afiſraim might have been 
alive till thactime ; herechen we find re Dynaſtyes coexiſt 
ing, but one Kingaor uncer on? King. It we deſcend 
{ormewhac lower, to thertimes of F.iccb anda Foſeph, theeyir 
dence 1s fo undoubrec of Egypts being an entire Kinodow 
under one Kixg, that he ray have jult caule to ſuſpect the 
eyes either of his body cr his mind that diſtruſts it. For 
v:har more evident then that Pharaoh who preferred Joſeph 
vias King cf all the Lind ef Egypt? Were not the ſeven years 
of famine ever all the Lana of Egypt? Gena. 41, 55. Ws 
nyt Jolepit ſet by Pharavh ocwver all rhe Land of Epypr? 
Gen. 41.41: 43,45. And aia nit Jolepl go over ell the Land 
of Egypt to gather corn ? Gen.41. 40. N-y «id he not buy al 
the Land of Exypt fer Pharaoh ? Gea. 47.20. Canthere 
poſtibly be given any fuller evidence 0: a entire Kingdom, 
then theſe are that Egype was tuch *li: © 2 Afterwaids we 
read ot one King after awother in Egyps ior the ipace of 
nigh two haxdred years, during the children of 1ſraels (14 
very in Egypr ;, and was rot he, think we, King over all 
Egypt, in whole time the children of Iſrael went out thence? 
Andan all the following hiſtory of Scripture , is there not 
mention made of Egypt ſtil! as an entire Kingdom, and of 
one Kingover it ? V\ here then is there any place for thele 
Co-Temporoy Dyn.:ſtyes in Erypt ? Nowhere that I Know 
of, but 17 the fancies of ſome learned men. 

Indeed thcre is one place thar ſeems ro give ſome counte- 
rance to this opinion, bur it is in far later - mes then the firſt 
Dynaſtyes of Manetho are ſuppoled 1o bein , which isin 
Tſai. 19. 2. Whire God ſaith, he world ſet the Egyprian 
againſt the Egyptians, ard they ſhall fieht every one egainf 
his brether,City againſt Cit 1, and Kingdom cgainſt K ing.a0w. 
Whereic ſeems thar Tncre were {everall Kir.£G0Ms then ext 
{tent among the Egzrians; bu: the Sor:wegent very well 
renders It regs Em regs © 1oW F:pche among the Egypti- 
ans, as Eriphonins and others i&!! us, notes Thu 612515 2M 
mglet ride, hn. myi yoo the Preci%d of every great City [86h 4 
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eur Conntics are,a0 4) thereiore Pliny renders rey by prefe- 

frre; thele were ite (arrall Urouinis Ofe ery Of 

wh:ch there were t/ir:y fix in eZ oyer 12 10 Th:baiis, 1s 

mn Delta, the other ſexteen in the mialimns pris; tothart by 
Kingacm againit Kingdom, 1.0 M2r% 15 meant then one. 
Province being 1et againſt anther, If ric 3 Firs thinks the 

number of the antient News was twelys, aw that over 

every one Of theſe wasa peculiar King ; and chat this num- 

ber may be garhered from the Dyzaſu yes of 2d.:netha, letting 

aſ:ce the Dynaſtyes of the Perſoans, e/Ethiopians , and Phe- 

ricians « w12, the Thinites, Memphitcs, Eliphantines, He. 
racleopolitans, Dioſpelitan Thibans, the leſſer Disſpolitans, 

Voites,T anites, Bubaſtites, Saites, Mendeſtans and Schenxy- 

ts: and ſothat e/Zgypr was antiently a Doacchurchy , as 

Ergland in the Saxoxs times was a Heptarchy. Butas it al. 

ready appears,there could be antiently no fuch Dodecharchy 

in eEoppe . ſoit is likewiſe evide:t that this diftributicn of 
Epyptinto Nom 152 [ater thing, and by molt Writers 1s 
attributed to Seſoo/55 Or Seſcftris, whom Foſepbres ſuppoleth 
to be Seſac King of &/£gypt, co-temporary with Rhehoboam. <p 
Indeed if we believe Ge/4/4in1s ihe Aritick Hiſtorian cired , 7 
by Kircher, the moſt antient diſtribution o! efgypt was c. 4. 

into fory parts. Miſriins held one pert to himiclf, arid cave Ord'p. 
his ſon Copr another, E/mana third, znd Atriba fourth OP. : 
part; which div.ſion the ſame Autho: aitirmzto have con- tA 
tinued till the time of Zoſeph, who mace a new diſtribution © 
of the whole Land : After him Seſoſtrss diviced the whole 

into thirty ſeveral Nomz ; ſo Kircher will neecs have ir, 

that of the three ſeveral parts of e/Zgypr, each might have 

for ſome myſticall fgnification\ts ten Newt, Ol whic.: every 

one hadits 4;fiz& and peculiar God it worſhipped, and a 
particular Palace in the Labyrinth, and a peculiar Sanhc dari: 

Or Cort of Fuſtice belorging to ir. Butit evidently app.ars 

dy that vain-glorious O:aipzs, that it is a far eaſier marrer t© 

make new myſteries, then to interpret old ones, Which «5s it 

might beeaſily diſcovered in the main foundations v tereo! 

that ſtrufture ſtanas, ſo we have {ome evidcroe OL. if 1h ON 

firſt entrance into it, in this part of Chorography of o/Egy;t 


For from whence had he this exaR 4divs/2n of £2 151 —_ 
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thirty Nom, ten of which belonged tothe upper Eyypr, or 
Thebais, tin to Deltaor the lower Eygypr, and the ten re. 
maining tO the midland Corntry? Hath he this from 
Prolsmy, whoſe Scheme of the levera!l Nom he Publiſheth 2 
No. *#trolomy and Pliny by bis own cenfrſſion afterward; 
add many oiher to theſe, as Omphile, Phanurites, T anires 
Phatnites, Nemt, Heptanomos, &C. Hath he it from Straby 
whoſe anthority he cites for it ? No ſuch matter, For gtr,hy 
ſaith expreſly that Thebats bad rn Nomt, Delta ten and the 
Midland ſixteen , only ſome are of opinion, ſaith he, thac 
there were 8s many Nom: as Palaces in the Labyrinth which 
were toward th;rty , but yet the »amber is uncertain ſtill, We 
ſee by this how ominoxs it is for an Oedipus to fumble atthe 
threſhold, and how eaſiea matter it is to interpret myſteries, 
if we may have the making of them. We ſce then noeyi- 
dence at all for theſe co-tempor:y Dynaſiyes of Manetho, 
which yet :f weſhould grant, wound be a further argy- 
ment of the #ncertainty of Heathen Chronelogie,when amon 

them implicite years are given out to the world tor ſolid; 
ſo that which way ſoever AManctho his Dyzaſtyes be taken, 
they will prove thething in hand, whether we luppoſe them 
at leaſt moit part fabulous, or ſhould prant he had taken 


thoſe in ſucceſſion to cach other , which were ce-exiſtent 
with one another. 
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CHAP. VI, 
"The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronoulogy, 


An account given of the defift of Chron:ligy in the eldeſt times. 
Of the Sclar year among the e/Eg yptians, the original of the 
Epatts, the antiquity of Intercalation ameng them. Of the 
ſeverall Canicnlar years , the difference between Scaligec and 
Pecavius conſidered. The certain Epocha's of the Avyprian 
Hiſtory no elder the» Nabonaſler. Of the Grecian ac- 
counts. The fabulouſneſs cf the Heroicall age of Greece, 
Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms, The beginning of the 
Olympiads. T be uncertain Origines of the Weſtern Nations. 
Of the Latine Dynaſtyes. The different Paliha of Rome 
The uncertain reckomng AbV.C. Of impoſtures as to 
ancicnt Hiſtories, Of Ar.nius, Inghiramius, axd others. Of 
the charatters nſed by Heathen Prieſts, No ſacred cha- 
raters among the Jews. The partiality andinconſiſtexcy of 
Heathen Hiftories with cach other. From all which the 
want of credibility in them as to an account of ancient times 
u clearly demonſtrated. 


ID next thing to evidence the #xcertainty of the Hea- 
then Chronology, 1s, the want of certain parapegmata, or 
fome fixed periods of time, according to which the account of 
times muſt be made. For ifthere be no certain Epocha's by 
which t6 reckon the ſwcceſſion of ages, the diſtance of inter- 
valls, and all intervening accidents, we mult of neceſlity 
fluftuate in continuall uncertainties, and have no fure foun- 
dation to bottom any account of ancient times upon. The 
great reaſon of this defe&t, is the little care which thoſe 
who lived in the eldeſt times had to preſerve the memory of 
* Ny ancient tradition among chemſcives, or to convey it tO 
Jiterity 1n ſuch a way as m:ght be leaſt lyable to impoſture. 
all kinds of Learning, Chronology was the moſt rude in 
.-Þ% {t times; 2nd ver chac is well called by Scaliger, T he life 
”* -a#d ſoul of Hiſtory, without which, Hiſtory is but a con- 
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?uſea lump, a 7:07 ALola, an indigefled prece of fleſs, Withogt 
life or form. lhe ancient accounts of the world were meerly 
from year to year, and that with abunCance of oþ[cyy;, 
ancertainty and wvaricty ; ſometimes going by the courſe of 
the Moon,and therein they were as matable as the Aon her 
ſelf, how to conform the year regularly to her morzow, ang 
it was yet greater difficulty to reg#late it by the courſe of 
the Sx», and to make the accounts of the Syn and M44cy 
meet, There was ſo much perplexity and confuſion aboy; 
the ordering of a ſingle year, and folong in moſt Natin; 
before they could bring it into any order, that we are not 
toexpeR any fied periods by which to find out the ſacceſſ- 
on of ages among them. Among the e/Egyptians who are 
iuppoled moſt sKilfull in the account of the year, it was a 
long time before they found out any certain courſe ofit, It 
is agreed by moſt, that when the e£g yprian Priefts bad 
found out the form of the year by the courſe of the Sus, 
(which is attributed by Driodorus to the Heliopslitan Prieft:) 
yet the year in common uſe was only of 360, dayes, which 
in any great period of years mult needs caule a monſtrous con- 
fafion,by reaſon that their Moneths mult, of neceſſicy by de. 
grees change their place, fo that in the great Canicalar year 
of 730. Thozth which was the beginning of the Summer 
Solſtice in the entrance into that period, would be removed 


\ into the midſt of Winter, from whence aroſe that e/Agypti- 


an Fable in Herodotus, that in the time of their eaſt Kings, 
the Sn had twice changed bus riſing and ſetting ,, which was 
only cauſed by the variation of their Xeoneths, and not by 
any al;eration in the courſe of the Sun. Which defe& the 
e£eptian Prielts at laſt obſerving, ſaw a necefſlicy of adc- 
ing hve dayes to the end of the year, which chence were 
called izzypWear, which implyes they were not anciently 1n 
ule among them, being afterwards added ro make up che 


_ Courſe oi the year, Which che &/£ gyptians givean Account 


of, 35 Platarch iells us under ths table: AAercnr) being once 
at Dice with the Moon, he got from her the 72 part of the 
Jear, which he after aaded to the 300, aayes which were An” 
ciently the dayes of the year, which they called emxa9uiv%, and 


therein celebrated the Feſtrvals of their gods , thence ”w 
| 2 nant:.: 
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names of the ſeverall *mzy% fo were taken from the Gods : 
the firſt was called Ozzy, it beins celcbated in honour of 
him; the ſecond *Apuizs, by which Scaliger under{lands 
Anubrs, but Feſſins more probably the Senior Orns; the 
third co Typhe, the fourth to 7ſ;s, the fif.h to Nephiha the 
wifeof Typho and ſiſter. to 1/is. This courſe of the year 
Scaliger chinks that the Egyptians repreſented by the 
Serpent called Ne, being deicribed in a round circle, biting 
ſome part of his tail in his mouth, whereby faith he, they 
would haye it underſtood, that the form of the year was not 
perfet without that adjeRtion of five dayes to the end of 
the year : For to this day, faith he, the Coptires and an. 
tient Egyptians call the end of the year vn. It ſeems 
that afterwards they underſtoood likewiſe the neceſli:y of 
intercalation of a day every fourth year for the ſake ot the 
redundant qnadrant each year above 365, dayes , which 
courſe of four years they called their Canicxlar year, becauſe 
they obſerved its defcct in that time one whole day from 
the riſing of rhe Dog-ſftar : and beſides that they calledir 
naewy t7O- and 672 Ys, & luſtrum Sothiacum, from E395 
the Dog-ſtar : but (enſorinns denyes any uſe of intercalation 
among the Fgyprians in their civill year, although their 
Sacred and Hieroglyphicall years might admir of 1. And 
upon this ground, | ſuſpole the controverfie becween thoſe 
two learned perſons Scaliger and Petawvins concerning the 
antiquity of [ntercalation among the ZE gyptians may of. :e- I" Ptacde 
conciled, For on the one fide it is apparent, that the ori;- 49:7 ?171pe 
nary Or civill year did want intercalation, by this teſtir-on y G. JC: Bs , 
of Cenſorinus ; Eorum annas civilss ſolos babet dis 3065. [ine 
allo intercalari . itaq, quadriennium apud eos uno circiter Jie 
minus eft quan naturale qu.:driennium ; and thence ſuth he, 
it comes co pals, that in 1461. years, which was the great 
H:liacell year, it returns to the ſame beginning ; for then 
th: Dog-ftar arifſe:h «gin upon the firſt d4.y of the monerh 
T hojth. as ir did at ihe begining of this great Canicalar 
Jear , a: d char this kind of civill year did continue among 
them in the cime of C:n/orinns ( which was of the Diony ſian 
accounr 238. ) appexrs by ibs, cha he faith in che year 
wherein he wrote tus buok, the N:w-moon of Thoyth was 
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before the ſeventh day of the Calends of July, whereas 106 
years before, it was before the 12. of the Calends of Augaſt. 
whence it is evident, that the 741i.» year, whatever fome 


learned menpretend to the contrary, was not in ording 


»ſe among the Egyptians in that time, and that Sojigey 


when he corrected the Roman account, and brought in the 
form of the 7uloan year, did not take his pattern from the 
Egyptian year, but from the Grecians of Alcxandria, who 
did make uſe of the quadrant added to the 365, years, 
which the Egyprians did nor, as appears further by the guldey 
circle in the monnment of Oſymanduas ( which Djoderss 
ſpeaks of out of Hecat ens Mileſins) which was of 365, 
cubits ccmpaſs,and divided into ſo many ſegments for eve 

day with the obſervations of the r;ſing and ſetting ofthe 
ſeverall tars, and the effefFs portended by them. Andthe 
reaſon why this year continued in civill aſe arnong the Egyy- 
tians, 15 well afligned by Geminas, that the Byyptians ac- 
cording to a ſu;erſtitious abſeryation they had, would 
needs have their Feſftivalls run through every day inthe 


ear. But now on the other ſide, it is as evident thath 


continual! obſervation the wiſeſt of the Egyptian Prief1 ad 
diſcern the neceſlicy of intercalation, and har there wanted 
ſix hours in every year to make it compleat, which every four 
years would make the intercalation of a day neceſſary ; lo 
much by Diodoras is sffirmed of the Theban Prieſts, who 
vere the belt Aſtronomers, and by Srrubo borh of the T hee 
ban and Heliopolitan , and fo l;kewiſe Horapollo, whole work 
was tO interpret the more abltruſe Learning of the Egyptian 
Prieſts : when, ( ſaithhe) rhe Egyptians Would expreſs 4 
ear, they name a quaarant, becauſe from one riſing of the far 
Souhis to axother, ike foxrth part of aday is added, ſo that the 
gear conſiſts of 365. dayes ( and a quadrant mult be added, 
ecaule ot the antecedentsand conſequents) therefore ever) 
fourth year tncy reckon a ſapernumerary day. How un" 
juitly Peatevius nath charged Sc.liger with falſhood in re- 
terence 0 this teſtimony of Horapollo, meerly becaule the 
e:t.1tion did ner appear in tha: chapter meartivred by Scals 
gy ia the book which Pertavius uſed, barh been alceady 
oLicrycd by learned men - Whereupcn F- fins Cot Gemns 
Pit«vins 
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Peravias Of itrange 3xcogitancy , becauſe in three Editions 
mentioned by him, ScaZigers citation was right; but Ceon- 
ringius bath ſince pleaded in behalf of Pc{avire , that he 
might make xſe of the Edition of Canſinas diſtin from the 
other three ; whereby we ſee how ſmall a matter will begert 


a ferrd between learned men, eſpecially where prejudice hath * 


lodged betore, as1s too evident in Petavies his rouph deal- 
ing on all occaſions with that very deſerving: perſon Feſeph 
Scaliger. Bur to return, from hence by degrees the Zg ypr;- 
ans proceeded co make greater perzods of years (as Endoxws 
carried his offa#rery into Greece from the Canicalar year of 
the Egyptians ) they framed from this a greater Canicular 
year, which had as many years as a 7al;an hath dayes , and 
laſtly, the greateſt Canicular year which comprehended 
four of the greater,and conſiſted of a period of 1461, years. 
But thus we ſee, that the great periods of years among them 
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riſe gradually,as they grow more skilfull in the underſtand-- 


in the natzre of the year; and that they had antiently no 
certain periods to gOvern themſelves by in their computation 
of antient times, Nay the Zgyprians have nor,as appears, 
any certain Epocha to go by elder then the Egyptian years of 
Nabonafſar , and afterwards from the death of Alexander, 
and Prolomy Philadelphm , and Auguſtus his victory at 
Aftiam. 

If from the Egyptians we remove our diſcourſe unto 
the Greciaxs,we are itil] plunged into greater uncertainties,it 
bdeingacknowledged by chemſclves thac they had no cer- 
tain ſucceſſion of time before the Olympiads. To which 
purpoſe the Teſtimony of Yarroin Cenſorinus 15 gererally 
taken notice of, diſtributing time into three parts, reckon- 


Se, 2. 


ingtwoofthem to be anknows and fabulous, and the þi- . 


foricall part of time to begin with che fi: {t O/ympsad. In- 
deed Scaliger and ſome 0: hers are lth ro rej< all that 
ſecond parc of time as fabulous. which was in che intervall 
between Dexcalions fl :0d and the Olympiads, and therefore 
they had racber cali ir Heroicall,chough nuch corrupted with 
Fables, and to think i hat 1t was hiftoricall 1s tit perſons, but 
fabulous as to the :Rions of thule perſons. Dur grancing 
this, yet weare wholly co ſeek for any certain account Ot 
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the ſucceſſion oi time ang perions, for want of ſome certain 
Epoch#s, which like the PoJe-4r ſhould guide us in our 
paſſage through that bounCleſs Crean of the Grecian kiſto- 
ry. It muſt be confeſſed that fome of the learned Hy 
thens bave taken a great deal of pains this way to find our 
ſome certain periods to fix on in the time before the 0/ym. 
$3445, as Philochorrs, Apelledorns, and D:enyſius Haljcar- 
neſſenſis, and others, who out of their $kill in Aſtronom 
ſought ro bring down ſome certain intervals between the 
deftr ubtion of Troy, and the firſt O/ympick game of Pelops, 
reſtored by Hercules and Atrexzs.But granting that their Eye. 
cha's were fixed and certain, that the deſtrnRion of Tr; 
was uponthe 23. of Thargelion, the 11, moneth of che Ar. 
rick account, and that the Olympick game fell ont anſwe- 
rably to the ninth of our Fly, and theſe things were evi- 
dently proved from Aſtronomicall obſervations, yet how 
vaſt an account of time is loſt quite beyond the fiepe of 
Troy! And beſices that, as to all other accidents in the 
Intervals between theſe two Epecha's which could not be 
vroved by Celeſtiall obſervations concurrent with them,they 
were l:ft at a very great uncerta:nty ſtil]; only rhey might 
Sueſs whether they approached nearer to one Epochathen 
the other by the ſeries of Families and their Generations 
( three of which made a Century of years) whereby they 
might come to ſome conjeRures, but could never arrive 
at any certainty at all. 24 
But that which is moſt to our purpoſe is, that all the 
hiſtory of the Originall of Greece , the foundations of their 
ſeverall Kingdoms, the ſucccſſio: 0: their firſt Kings, and 
all rhat comes under the narne ©! the h Rory of theiran- 
cient times, is clearly even over by their ow:1 moſt skilfull 
Chronologers , as matcers Our of che reach of any clear evi 
dence. Thence come ſuch great & F-:er:ces concerning che 
antiquity of cheir ancient Kirgdoums, the Argolick King- 
dom by Dyonyſuns Halycarniſ|. J* {vppel:d .» he the el- 
deſt, and che Attick younger «fien 1t by 40. Czenerarions, 
which according to their campu- ation cv: cs O A 1000, 
years, which is impoſhble ; araie ihe Arcanans, who 
gave theraſelyes out to be eider rhea the Moon, are luppo- 
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ſed to be younger by hu then the Graſhopprys of Athers 
by nine Generations, and the Prbiotica under D:#calion, 
younger then the Arcacica by 42 Generations, v, hich Scaliger 
might well ſay were :mpoſſible and tnconfiſtent, The Sicyo- 
yian Kingdom is by moit ſuppoſed to bu of Sreatcit anti- 
quiry among the Greciuns, from which Yarro began his hi- 
ſtory, 25 5. Auſtin tells us; andyetasto this, Panſanias on- 
ly reckons the names of ſome Kings there, withous any 
ſucceſſion of time among them ; and yet as to thoſe nzmes, 
Africanus (and-Enſcbins from him) difſent from Panſani- 
4; and which 1s moſt obſervable, Homer reckons Adraſtns, 
who is the 23.in the account of Africans, to be the firit 
that reigned in Sicyo», whoſe time was after the inſtitution 
of the O/ympick game by Pelops: of him thus Homer, 


Kut Eltvay 3Jap * Adgis@& Tir tufacincury, Il, 3, 


Whereby he expreſſeth Adraſizs to be the firſt King of 


$icyon : and nor as Scaliger would interpretit, that Agra- 


fu was firſt King of the Sicyonians, betore he was of the 
Argives , for in the time of Adraſtas at Sicyon,either Atrens, 
or Thyeſtes was King of the Argives ;, for in the ſecond year 
of Pheſtus and eAaraſtus his luppoſed Predeceſlor in S;- 
cyon, Atrens reſtored che Olympick, game of Pelops, in the 
41, year ot their reign, and they reigned at Argi 65. years; 
Now that Phe ffs at Sicyon is ſuppoſed to reigi bur eighr 
years , and cherefore the reign of eAdrafts at Sicon falls 
in wh that 0: Atrca and Thycftesac Argi or Mycene, Thus 
we ſee ncw how uncer-aintl e account of times was before 
the beginning ot the Olympi4adsamorg the Grecians,which is 
fully ack owledgrd by Diodorus , andthe very reaion given 
which we here infiſt on, 2; = wats mpdmyus magnnn;Hevat 

_ vt! Temp mozud-::er, thar there was 10 certainty in the ancient 
' Grecian hiſt.ry, brcau't th: y ha! no certain term ( which he 
calls paraprgma, as others E p.6ha, and Cenſorinus titulus ) 
from whence to deauce their accounts, Bur now from che 
time of the Olyn.piads ( i.e. from the fiſt of them aiter 
their reſtoration by I[phirus, wherein the 1:am.s of the Con- 
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ſucceſſian of time is moſt ceriain and biſtoricall 
Grecians , by winch account we itve from thenc 
way of conmenſurating the lacred and prophane 
the d.fficulty is in what yezr of ſacred hiſtory the O/ymp;- 
als began, which Scaliger thus finds out. Cenſorinus Writes 
(inthe year of Chriſt:238. which was of the 7 alias periad 
4951.) thar, that year was from the firſt Olympiad of Iphi- 
1 1014. the firſt Olympiad was of the 7wlian period 3938. 
which was according to our learned Primate As M. 3228. 
and the 35. of Vzziah King of 7udah, or the 34. as C4 
pellns thinks : So that from hencetorward we haye a clear 
account of times, which we have demonſtrated to haye been 
{o uncetain before, 

If we come from the Grecks further into theſe Eyrype- 
an parts, we ſhall find as much darxnels and obſcurity ag 
co ancient times, if not more , then inrhoſle already dif- 
courled of, For the truthis, the account of times before 
the Romans in Ttaly, Germany, old Gallia Or Britain , are 
{carce fit to be diſcourſed of under any head then that of 
:mpoltures. Not that I chink thoſe Nations had lainin a 
perperuall ſleep till the Row.1as waked them into ſomekind 
of civility, but that they had no certain way of conveying 
down the tranſactions of their own and former cimestorhe 
view of poſterity. On which account we may jultly reje&t 
all thoſe pretended ſucceflions of Kings here in Brig 
from Gomer and Brute as fabulous : And it will be the els 
wonderit ſhould be ſo in thoſe then accounted barbarous 
Nations, when even among thoſe who were the Planters of 
knowledge and civility among others, the account of their 
ancient rimes 15 ſo dark, coniuled , and uncertain; As if 


among the 
e 4 Certain 


would ſufficicnily appear ro any that would takethe pains' | 


co examine the ſuccetfi-on of the two firſ® Dynoſtyes among 
the Latines , the firit bufore eAneas his coming 1ato Iraly, 
and the ſecond of the ,Afneade afier, and certainly | 
will be ſufficient ground eo queltion the account of times 
before, if in the third Dyszaſty. when the ſucceſſion ſeems {0 
clear, and ſo certain an Epocha as the building of Rowe, [0 
deduce their accoun:s from their Chronology be uncertain, 


which 1 ſhall briefly ſpeax ro. For although Porcim a 
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have in Dionyſws the honour of finding out the firlt Pal;- 
ha of the Ciry of Rowe (which was the Feaſt obſerved to 
the honour of che Goddeſs Pales, in the time of wh:ch, che 
foundations of Ryme were laid) yet there appears no great 
certainty in is undercaking , for therein he was after con- 
tradicted by the carved Roman I arro. Dionry 1164 tils Us 
that Caro found by the Cexſors tables the exact time irom 
the expulſion of the Kinps, to the time of the Cities being ca- 
ken by the Gazls, froin which time to his own, he could not 
miſs of it from the Faſt; Conſnlares, io that it cannot be de- 
nied but that Caro might have a cectain account of times 
from the Reg:fgiam to the time he writ his Orv ines. Bur 
what certainty Cato could haye from the firit Paliliz of 
the City to ine expulſion Of Targriz, wecannot underitard, 
For the iutcvifion of Kixzgs mult needs be very uncertain, 
unieſs it b* Lemon ttrated trom ſome publick monuments, 
or certain records, or ſome publick ations certainly known 
to have iailen our preciſely in ſuch a year of their ſeveral 
Reigts, Nuw none of theſeQo occur in the Roman hiſtory 
tn all chart Interv. from the Palilia to the Regifuging ;, 19 
that not only tbe whole intervali, but the tiang of £y<ry par- 
ticular Kings Reign, are very uncertain. And iÞeretore 
Varrs being gelt:ture of any demonſtration of that ti1n2, fled 
r:courſe to L. Tarrutius Firniauns , to lee if by Is $Ki1 
n Aftronswy he could cercainly find out the firſt Paliliz vi 
Rome : His aniwer was, that he found that the City was 
built in the time of an Eclipſe of the Sun, which was :; 
the third year of the ſixth Oiympiad, according © which 
account Yzrro proceeded, and thence aroſe the ciflerence 
between the Paliliz: Catoniana and FVarroniana ; the iatrer 
falling out in the 23 of 7ph1:z, the other inthe 24. But 
if we believe Foſeph Scaliger, there could not be an Eciipj- +499 
of the Sur at the time affirmed by Tarrutiws : Bur yet | 
ranting an Eclip/e of the San then, what cercainty can : 
we haye of the ſucceſſion of the ſeverall Kizgs afterviards, 

without which there can be no certain computation 46 

Urbe Conaita ? If then the Romans, who had ſo great ad- 

vantage of knowing times, and were withail lo inquiſitive 
concerning the building of their ou. (which was a thing of 
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no yery remote diſtance) couid attain to no abſolute cer. 
tainty without it, what certainty can we expe as to an ac- 
count of far ancienter times,either from them or others when 
they had no Cenſors tables, nor Faſti Conſulares to be guided 
by ? And thus much may ſerve to ſhew the great uncertgin« 
ty of Heathen Chronology, as to the giving an account of an- 
cient times, 

And yet were it only an uncertainty as to Chronology, 
we might better bear with it , for the miſtake meerly in 
compu:ation of times were not fo dangerous (any further 
then the credibility of the hiſtory depends on the com. 
putation, as in point of antiquity ) if we were but cer- 
rain that the perſons and ations related of them were ſuch 
as they are reparted to be. But that which adds much to 
the confuſion and xncertainty of Heathen hiſtory, \s, the fre- 
quency of Impoſtures, which are more hard to be diſcover- 
cd, in that there are no authentick hiſtories of thoſe times 
extant, which hatch both giygn occaſion to variety of im- 
poſtures, and much hindred their diſcovery. For thecu. 
riofity of men leading them back into a ſearch after anci- 
ent times, it makes chem excecding credulous in embracin 
whatever pretends to give them any conduct through thok 
dark and obſcure paths of ancient hiſtory : And the world 
hath neyer been wanting of ſuch as would be ready co 
abuſe the ſimple credulity of well-meaning, but leſs wary 
men; but thoſe ages have been moſt feracioxs in the prodaftios 
of ſuch perſons, which haye prerended ro more Learning 
then they had. The prerence of learnins made ſuch per. 
ſons appear, and the want of it made them not be diſco- 
vered. Thus it was not only of old among the Chaldeas i; 
and Egyptian Prieſts, and the Grecian Poets and Hifo- © 
rians, oft whom we have ſpoken already ; but even among 
thoſe who might have learned more truth from the Reli- 
gion they profeſſed, then to think it ſtood in need of their 
lyes. For there can be no greater diſparagement offered to 
truch, then to defendit with any ching bur it felt, nothing 
laying truih ſo open to ſuipition, as when fa!izood comes 
tO be its advocate : And a falſe teſtimony diſcovered, doh 
more prejudice to a good cauſe, then it could any w:yes 
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adyantafge it, were 1t not diſcovered; and therefore their 
{abours have been as ſerviccable to the world who have diſ. 
covered Impsſtures, as thoſe who have directly maintained 
truth againſt irs open oppoſers, thoſe being ſo much more 
dangerous, in that they appear in the dipuile of truth, and 
therefore are with more difficulty diſcovered, Such a one 
was that igns fat that appeared ina kind of twilight in 
the Chriſtian world between the former darkneſs of Zarba- 
riſm, and che approaching light of k»ewledge , I mean 4 x- 
wins Viterbienſis, who like Hannibal in paſſing the Alps, 
not finding a way ready to his mind, ſets himſelf co burn- 
ing the woods, and firing the rocks, and diſſolving them 
with vinegar to make a paſlage through them; So Arrins 
being belec in thoſe ſnowy and gray headed Alps of ancient 
hiſtory, and finding no way clear tor him according to his 
fancy, he labours to barn down all certain Records, tO eat 
through the credit of undoubted Authors, to make a more 
free paſſage for his own hiſtory, which he deduceth ſuita- 
bly to Scripture from the concurrent teſtimony of the eldeſt 
Hiſtorians, To which purpoſe, a New Beroſns, Manctho, 
Philo, Metafthenes (as he miſtook for Aſegaſthenes ) and 
X:nophon muſt puc on a grave diſguiſe , and walk abioad 
the world with a marrle of Antiquity abour their ſhoulders, 
alchough they were nothing elie but aEry Phantaſms, co- 
yered over wi: the Cowl of the Afonk of Viterbo, For be- 
ing himſelf ſomewhac more verſed in the hiſtory of thoſe 
elder times then generally perſons were in the age he lived 
in, he made that unbappy uſe of his skill, ro play the Aſonr- 
rebank with his learning ; and co abuſe the creduiicy of 
tholc who have better ffomacks then palats, and can ſooner 
Iwallow down the compoſirioxs thar are given them, then 
find out the Jnpredicnts ofthem. Thus Annixs puts a good 
face on his »ew-o/d Authors, bids them be bold and conft- 
dent, ard they would fare the better : And the tru:h is 
they tell their ſtory ſo punctuaily in all circumſtances,in thoſe 
things wh:ch had no certain conveyance to polterity, thac 
that were iuffic;ent oround to any intelligent pertfon to que- 
ſtion their authoricy. Bur leſt his Authors ſhould at any 
ume want an [xterpreter LO Make out their full a 
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ſets himſelf a large Commentary upon them : And certain! 
he was the ficreſt perſon in the world to do it, for cnjua eſt 
eondere, e1t4s ft interpretars - none ſo fir to explain Anniu,as 
Anninsh.mfelf, The whole ſtory of this Impoſture, how he 
made the Ir.ſcriptions himſelf, and hid them under ground, 
how they were digged thence and brought to Annius, how 
An1izs cauſed them to be ſent to the Mayiſtrates, and after 
publiſhed them in the equzpage they are in,are at larpe related 
by that learned Bri/zop Antonins Anguſtinus, from Latings 
Latinins, 

Cram 4 ike quarry to this, came out thoſe other famous 
nicripticns, willing under the ſpecioves title of Antiquitatum 
©:;vpuſc.rum fragmenta , Wherein, beſides many palpable 
+1,-CNgruimHes £O the cuſtoms of thoſe eldeit cimes, diſco- 
-:red partly by Leo Adatins in his diſcourſe concerning 
2m, there are ſo many particular ſtorics and circum- 
ances related concerting Noah's be ng in 1taly, and other 
chings, ſo far b:yord any probability of reaſon, that it is 
a wonder there are yet any perions pretending to learn- 
ing, ho ſhould build their diſcourſes upon {ſuch rotten 
and ſandy founditions as thele J=/criprions are, But 
though [xion might, 7xpiter would neyer have been decei- 
ved witha Cloud inſtead of Fane; fo, though perſons un- 
acquainted with the lineaments of rrath. may be eaſily im- 
poſed on with appearances inſtead of her: yer ſuch per- 
ſons who have fapacity enough to Ciſcern the airy of her 
conntenarce from the paint of forgeries, will rever ſuffer 
themſelves to be uver-reached by ſuch vain pretenders, 
Bur theſe 7»poftors are like the A 7rologers at Rome, ever 
baniſhed, and ye: ever there; and fo theſe are ever ex- 
ploded by all lovers of rruch, yet alwayes find ſome to ap- 
plaud and entertain them : Although ir be more difficulr 
to do ſo nnov7 1n the preſent light of knyvwledge, and all ac- 
vantoces for /rarrins, then it was in thoſe elder times, when 
the Heathen Priefts pretended ro the Jfonopoly of Lears- 
147 £310ns themſelves, and made ir one of rheir great de- 
{.0n5 20 keep 3)! o:hers in dependance on themſelyes, thereby 
-0 keep up thcir wencration the better among the people. And 
therefore all the Records they had of Learning or Hiſtory, 
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were carefully lockt up, and preſerved among the Pricfts , 
and left at any time others might get a view of them, they 
were ſure to preſerve them in a pecxliar Charafter diftint 
from that #2 civil and common uſe. By which means the 
Heathen Prieſts bad all imaginable opportunities and con- 
reniences for deceiving the filly people, and thereby keep- 
ing them in an obſequiouns Tgnorance , which is rever the 
Mother of ary true Devotion, bur of the greateſl Smper- 
ftitton, 
It is well k1own of che e/Zyyprian Prieſts, that the /a> 
cred Charafters of their Temples were ſeldom made know: 
to any bur ſic: as were of their own number and family, 
(che Priej#hcod being chere hereditary) or ſuch others as by 
long converſe had 11f1:naced Chemfelves into their ſociety, 
as ſome of the Greek Philoſophers and Hifterians had done : 
And yet we have ſome reafon to think they were not over- 
free and communicative to ſome of them, by the ſlender 
account they give of ſeverall things, which are ſuppeſed to 
be well known among the .Z7ypiians. That the Phani- 
cian Prieſts had their pecali,;y and ſacred ChiraFers too, is 
evident from the words 0i Prilo Byb/ins concerning San- 
choniathon, if we take Bochartz; his Expoſition of them : + 
He tells us that his Hiſtory was compared 7; tr i of fvrwy —— 
&piiJny, Smtgygors Auperivr W21:itucm) tis lw mia 1142 ye, 11g. 1.x, 
With the Inſcriptions in the Templ:s written in the Amma Cc. 10. 
rean letters, which are known to few : Litere Ammuncoritm 
(faith Brchartus) ſunt litere Templorum, litere in ſacris ex- 4. ſir. 
cepte. For 3129n is the Sx, thence felg the Temple of the Pp. 1 2. 
Sun, whom the Phaenici.ins worſhipped as their principa!l c-17- 
Deity, uncer the name of Beel-ſamen, the Lirdof Heaven: 
The ſame Author tells us out of Diogenes Li:ritys , of a 
Book of Democritus ,' wal of I» Bu£udGrt irowy 224 y a rwr 3 
by wkich it is evident that the Babylonian Pri:fts 1d their 
ſacred Charalters too ; Ard of a Teſtimony of Theodtrer 0 © 128. in 
all the Grecian Temples, & Tos *CErnluietidig vacois 11: m85 ont G-2.61. ; 
302371246 Wal jad mw) » &5 14 F4TIXE5 TEST: Moy , tht the) had 
. fomepeculiar Charafters which were called ſacred. Bur that 
learned Author thinks there is no neceſſiy ©! uo dertand- 
ing it peculiarly of the Grecians, becauſe the Grech Far 
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ther; called all Heathens by the name of Geeks , but if ſo, the 
Teſtimony is the larger, and amounts to an univerſal Teſti. 
mony of the Heathen T emples. | 

Neither was this only peculiar to them , if. we believe 
ſome perſons of greater Learning then f udgement, who at- 
tribute this diſtin&ion ot ſacred and wwlgar Charatters to 
the Jews as well as others, but without any probability of 
reaſon. For theſe learned men being {trongly poſſeſſed 
with the opinion of the modern Fews concerning the Ay- 
tiquity of the preſent Hebrew Charatters, and finding them- 
ſelves preſſed not only with the Teftimony of ſome axciem 
Rabbins, bur with the ftronger evidence of the axcient ſte- 
kels about Solomons time, inſcribed with the $.imar;tan let- 
ters, have ac laſt found this Evaſor, that the Samaritan l:ct- 
ters were in velgar uſe; but the preſent Charafters were 
then ſacred, and not made common till after the time of the 
Captivity. But this ſeems to bea meer /zife found our b 
ſome modern fews, and greedily embraced by cheir Fol- 
lowers , becaule thereby they are in hopes to evade the 
ſtrengih of the contrary arguments, which otherwiſe they 
can find no probable ſolution of, Anda meer ſhiſt it will 
appear to be, to any one that conſiders on how little ground 
of reaſon it ftands: For none of thoſe reaſons which held 
for ſuch a diſtinRtion of CharaQers among the Hearhens, can 
bave any placeamong the Fews. For it was never any part 
of Gods deſign to have the Law kept from the peoples view, 
Truth is never ſo fearfull of being ſecx abroad, it is only 
falſhood that walks under diſcuiſes, and muſt have its hi- 
ding-places tO retreat ro : Nay, God expieily commanded 
it as a duty of all the Fews, ro learch and ſtudy bis Law, 
which they could not dv, it ir were locked up trom themin 
an anknown Charafter, Did not God hinifelf promulge it 
amorg the people of 1/racl by the Afiniſtry of Moſes ? 
did he not command it to be as frontlets between their eyes, 
and figns npon their hands (not that Phylatteries ſhouid be 
made of the Law to wear, as the Phariſees interpreted it, 
and others from chem have miſtaken) but that they ſhou:d 
have the Law in continuail remembrance, as if it were al- 
wayes between il:cir eyes, and wgrayen upoa their hands. 
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Again, if we ſuppoſe the Zaw to be among the people, but 
in the valgar charatter, I would tain know, what ſantlity, 
* majeſty, and ambority tiere was in that chara&er more then 
in the words and mitrer? aid if there were, how comes 
the valgar uſe of ir to be nowhere forbidden ? and how 
durſt Ezra, as is ſuppoled, after the Captivity, profane ſo 
ſacred athing by expoſing it to Common ule ? Bur pranting 
them yer furiher, that it was /awf#/, but not xſefall co make 
uſe of that ſacred charafter, 1 demand then, how comes 
that diſnſe to continue ſo punRually till the time of Ezra, 
and that it ſhould neyer be diyulged before? when there 
was ſo great reaſon to make it common, ſince the ſquare 
letters are leſs operoſe, more expedite and facile, then the 
Samaritan, which is,when time ſerves,uſed as a plea for their 
creat Antiquity. But yeilding yet more, that the Sacred 
Charater was only uſed for the amthentick coppy of the 
Law, which was to decide all differences of other coppies 
(which ſome run to as their laſt ſhifr) I appeal ro any mans 
reaſon, whether this be not the moſt improbable of all ? For 
how could ſuch a coppy be the 7Zaage of all others, which 
could not be read or underſtood by thoſe who appealed to 
it? Or was the Knowledge and reading of this charifer 
peculiar to the High Prieſt, and conyeyed downas a Cabala 
from one to anviher ? but how many incongruities would 
follow hence, in caſe one High Prieſt ſhould dye before his 
ſon was capable of underſtanding the letters, and fo thar 
Sacred treaſure mult needs be loſt, or had they it all by 
mnfiration, and underſtood the Sacred Charufer by Urim 
and Thaummim ? Thus every way, this opinion amoag the 
7ews is preſſed with inconyeniencies, but ic was moſt ſuitable 
to the Heathens Prieſts to maintain a Menm and T unm 
detween their own Character and the yulgar ;, For hereby 
they prohibired all prying in:o their mylteries by any, buc 
thoſe who had che lame Jnrereſt with themſelves, and there- 
fore were unlikely ro diſcover any thing that might leſſen 
their reputation. Whereas, had there been nothing bur 
Truth in their records, or that Truth had been for their 
Intereſk, what need had there been of ſo great referved- 
neſs and privacy ? but when the diſcoyery. of truth would 
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undeceive tke world, it was their Intereſt to lock itup, and 
to give out ſuch things to the v#/gar, which might advance 
themſelves and pleaſe them , which wo; 13 of theirs pive 
no ſmall ground to ,2»:ſtion the credibility of their H;- 
[ories. 
Eſpecially if we add what we promiſed in the J2ft place, 
ro ſhew the want of cyeaib;/ity in the report of ancient times 
among them, which was not only arfeftiveneſs, and uncer- 
tainty, but apparent partiality to themſelves, and anconſiſteacy 
with each ether. How evident is it 1n all theſe Nations we 
tave ſpoken to, how much they firive to inhance the reps. 
tation of their own Nation, and to that end blend the Hi- 
ſtory of other Nations with their own, to make theirs ſeem 
the greater ? How much Co the e/Zgyprians tellus of the 
excellency of their ancient Laws and Government ? and 
yet how evident is it, from uheir own Hiflories, that no ſuch 
Laws were obſeryed by their Kings as they ſpeak of? Can 
we think that ſuch Kirgs as Ch:mmy and the reſt of them, 
who buile thoſe vatt {tri.Ctures of the Pyramids, and im- 
ployed riass of men tor fo many years for the doing of 
them, wouid be content to be fo Gieted by their Zavvs, as 
Hecaters ard Dicaorys ts) us they were to be ? Nay it 
ſeems to be very iufoir:cus, tat the great enterpriſes of 
their famous Se/ocfis are mecriv fabzlors, and ſome think 
an attributirg to thenifeives, « hart was done by the Yſſyrian 
Empercar in his tre. By which we may gueſs, what to 
think of ite great C:nqueſts of Ofiri: nnd Tfis, ard their ſab- 
duing ain Gt the vhole world ro them. And it is moſtevi- 
dent how partiall the © 7p;ian5 are in diflembling their 
greateſt iofles ; as is clear in ihe tory of the Congaeſ of 
Pharao Xeco by Netnchaancztar , Jer. 46. 12. of which 
there is not the lezit mention in Herodotus Or Diodorns ; 
Bur on the contrary, Her,actus tells us this Necos, as be 
calls him, conquered the Sy-;ans at Afagdalos, and the fto- 
ry of Vaphres and Amaſis in him ſeems to be only a di 
guiſe of Nebxchadnezzars Conqueſt ; only leſt men ſhould 
think them conquered by a Forraigner, x a make Amafps . 
to bean /Egyptian Plebesan. Again, what a vaſt number 
Bivlieth.l.1, Of Circ; doth Dioderns tells us of that were in Eg"; xs 
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their eldeſt times ? no leſs then 18000. when yet himſelf 
confeſſeth in the time of Prolomens Lags there were 
reckoned but ſomewhar above 3co0 Cities, and then «/Z£2ypr 
was the moſt popaloxs that ever it had been. How pro- 
bable doth this ſound, that in thoſe eldeit times fuch vaſt 
multitudes of Cities ſhould be erected ? But the truth is, it 
js not unſuitable ro their opinion of the produRion of the 
firſt men, which were cauſed, ſay they, by the hear of $#», 
and the #4 of Nilas, and it is certain then they might be 
the moſt popwlows Nation in the world : for there could be 
no defect as co either efficient or materiall cauſe, there being 
mud enough to produce Myriads, and the $»» hot enough 
tosmpregn.iteit. The partiality of other Nations hath been 
already diſcourſed of in our paſſage , and ſo likewiſe hath 
their mutuall repugnancy to, and inconſiſtency with each 
other : Winch yer might be more tully manifeſted from 
the contradiffions in reference to the Egyptian Hiſtory 
between Manetho, Herodotus, Diodorns, Dicearchns, Era- 
roſthenes, and all who have ſpoken of it; as to the Aſſyrian 
Empire between Herodorns, Diodorns, and Fulins Africanus ; 
as to the Perſian Empire between Herodot us and Cteſfias, and 
thoſe inno inconſiderable things, as is evident in Photzxs his 
excerpta out of him. Among the Grecians we have alrea- 
dy diſcovered iras to their Hiftory and Geography; and if 
we ſhould enter into their Theology, and the Hiſtory of 
that, we ſhould find their other differences inconſiderable, 
it compared with theſe. Of which we may partly make 
a conjeQture by the incredible ſpight that is born by the 
gravelt Greek Authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, and orhers, 
towards Emnemerns Siculns, for offering to deliver the Hi- 
ſtory of Fapiter, which he faith, he tranſcribed from the 


gow pillar in the. Temple of Jupiter Iriphyllius ix Pan- 
choris. 


But I ſuppoſe enough hath been diſcovered already, to 
prove that there is no credibility in any of thoſe Hea- 
then Hiſtories, which pretend to give an account of an- 
cient times, there being in all of them ſo much "_ 
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and inſufficiency, ſo great uncertainty and confuſion, {6 
much partiality and inconſiſtency with each other, Ir re- 
mains now that I proceed to demonſtrate the credibility 
of that account of ancient times, which 1s reported in 
the Sacred Scriptures, which will be the ſecond part of 
our Task, 
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CHAP. I. 


The certainty of the Writings of Avſes. 


In order to the proving the truth of Scripture-hiſtory, ſeveral 
Hypotheſes lid down. The firſt concerns the reaſonable- 
neſrof preſerving the ancient Hiſtory of the world in ſome 
certain Records, from the importance of the things , and 
the inconveniences of meer tradition or conſtant Revelation. 
T he ſecond concerns the certainty that the Records under 
Moles his name, were undoubtealy his. The certainty of 
a matter of fat enquired into in generall, ana proved as to 
thu particular b 7 univerſall conſent , and ſettling a Common- 
wealth npen his Laws. T he impoſſibility of an Impeſt are as 
to the writings of Moſes demonſtrated The plens to the con- 
trary largely anſwered, 

tx, Aving ſufficiently demon{trated the want 

0 | of credibility in the account of ancient 
il rimes, given by thoſe Nations who have 

made the greateſt pretence to Eearnmg 

and Antiquity in the world, we now pro- 

ceed to evince the creaibility and certainty 

of that account which is given us in ſacred 

Scriptures « In order to which ſhall premite the'e tolluwing 

Hypotheſes. : 
It lands to the greateſt reaſon, that an account of things Bb. x. . 

ſo concerning and remarkable, ſmould not be al wayes left to tone 

uncertainty of an orall tradition ; "> ſhozld ve timily enrrea 
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into certin Recoras, to be preſerved to the memory of poſtte 
rity. For it being of concernment to the world, in order 
to cheeltabliſhment of belief as ro future things, to be fyl- 
ly ſecled in the belief rhat all things paſt were managed by 
Divine providence, there muſt be tome ceriain Records of 
former apes, or elſe the mind of man will be perperyall 
hovering in the greateſt uncertainties : Elpecially where 
thereis ſuch a mutuall dependence and concatenation of one 
thing with ano: her, as there 1s in all the Scripture-hiſtory, 
For take away but any one of the main foundations of the 
Meoſuical hiſtory, all the ſaperſtruftxre will be excecdingly 
weakened , if it Coth nor fall quite to the ground, For 
mans obligation to obedience unto God , doth neceſſarily 
ſuppoſe his original! ro be from him ; his hearkening io 
any propoſals of favonr from God, coth ſuppoſe his Apo- 
ſtacy and fall, Gods deſigning to ſhew mercy and favour 
to fallen man, doth ſuppoſe char there muſt be ſome way 
whereby the Great Creator mult rewvez] himſelf as to the 
conditions on which fallen man may expeQa recovery, the 
revealing of theſe conditions in ſuch a way whereon a [uſpi- 
cious (becauſe gailty) creature may firmly rely, doch ſup. 
pole ſo certaina recording of them, as may be leaſt liable 
to any ſuſpicion of impuſture or deceir. For although 
nothing elſe be in its ſelf neceſſary from God to man, in or- 
der to his ſalvation , but the bare revealing in a certain 
way the terms on which he muſt expe ic, yet conſt 
dering the unbounded nature of Divine goodneſs , re- 
ſveQing not only the good of ſome particular perſons, 
but of the whole ſoctery of mankind, it itands to the 
greateſt reaſon that ſuch a revelarion ſnouid be fo pro- 
poxnded, as might be with equall cerraizty conveyed to the 
community Of mankind. Which could not with any ſuch 
evidence of cxedibility be done by private and particular 
revelations (which give ſatisfaction only co the inward {en- 
ſes of the partakers of them) as by a publick recording of 
the matters of Divine revelation by ſuch a perſon who ts 
enabled to give the world all reaſonable ſarrfattion , 
that what he did was not of any private drfign of 
his own head, but that he was depared to it by no lels then 
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Divine authority. And therefore it ſtands to the higheſt 
reaſon , that where Divine revelation is necr far for che 
certain requiring of aſſert, the matter to be believed ſhould 
have a certain #riform conveyance to mens minds, rather then 
that perpetually New revelations ſhould be required for the 
making known of rhoſe things, which being once recorded, 
arenot lyable to ſo many 3mpcſtzres as the other way mighc 
have been under pretended Revelations, For then men are 
not put to a continuall tryall of eyery perſon pretending 
Divine revelation, as to the evidences which he brings of 
Divine authority, but the great matters of concernment bc- 
ingalready recoraed and atteſted by all rationall evidence as to 
the truth of the things, their minds cherein reſt farisfied 
without bcing under a continxaall hefirancy, lelt the Revelation 
of one ſhould cortradif another. 

For ſuppoſing that God had lefr the matters of Divine 
revelation unrecorded art all, but lefr them to be diſcovered 
n every age by a /»ir:t of prophecy, by fuch a mulcitude as 
might be ſufficient ro inform the world of the truch of the 
things; We cannor bur conceive thatan innumerable com-: 
pany of croaking Enthuſiajts would be continually pretend- 
Ing commiſſions trom heaven, by which the minds of men 
would be letc in continuall diffra&ion, becauſe they would 
have no certain i»fa/lible rules given them , whereby to 
diff:rence the good and cvil ſpirit from each other. But now 
ſuppoſing God to inſpire ſome particular perſons, nor only 
[0 reveal, but to recerd Divine truths, then whac ever evi- 
dences can be brouphe atteſting a Divine revelation in them, 
will likewiſe prove the undoubred certainty and inf allibility 
ofthoſe writings, 1: being impoſlible char perſons employed 
dy a God of rr rh ſhould make ic their deſign to impoſe upon 
the world, which gives us a rationall acconnt, why the wiſe 
God did not ſuffer the Hiſtory of the werld to le {hl 21- 
recorded, but made choice of ſuch a perſon to record it; who 
gaveabundant evidence to rhe world that he aRed no pri- 
vate deſign, bur was peculiarly employed by Goa himſzlr tor 
the doing of it, as will appear afterwards. Belices, we 
find by our former diſcourſe, how lyabie the moſt certain 
tradition is tO be corrupced in piogrels of time, wizere there 
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are no ſtanding records, though it were at firſt delivered 
by perſons of undoubred credit. For we have no reaſon tg 
doubt, but that the tradition of the o/d world, the floodand 
the con/rqutnees Of it, with the rmarrre and worſbi> of the 
terre Gol, were at firſt ſpreau over The preateit part of the 
world in its fi:lt plantations; yet we ſee how ſoon for wanr 
of certain coxpeyarce, all the ancient rraaition was corrupted 
and abuſed into the greatelt 7dsZatry. Which might be 
leſs wonCccred at, had ic been only in thoſe parts which were 
ſurthe{t remote from the ſeat of thoſe grand tranſactions. 
buc thus we find it was even among thoſe familics. who had 
the nearceit reſidence to the place of them, and among thoſe 
perſons who were not far oft ina lincal deſcext from the 
perſons mainly concerned in them ; as 1s moli evident in the 
family out of which Abraham came (wiio was himſelf the 
renth from Noah) yet of them it 1s ſaid, that they ſerved 


Il» 24-2* ;cher Gods, How unlikely then was it, that this tradition 
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ſhould be afcerwards preferved entire, when the people 
God had pecuiiarly cholen to himfelf, were ſo mixed among 
che e/Egyptions,and fo prone to the 1dolarricsof the Nations 
round about them, and that even after God had given them 
a written Law artefted with the greateſt miracles ? what 
would they have done then, had they never been brought 
forth of «+ gypr by ſuch ſigns and wonders, and had no cer- 
tain records left to preſerve the memory of former ages? 
Thus we fee how much it {tandgto the greateſt reaſon, that 
ſo memorable things ſhould be dipelted into facred re- 
cords. 

We kzve 4s great ccrtainty that Moles was the author of the 
records going under bis name, as we can have of any matter of 
fat done at ſo great a diftance of time from us, We areto 
conſider that there are two very diliint queſtions to be 
thought of concerning a Divine revelation to any perſon 
at a conſiderable diſtance of time from us; and thoſe are 
whats evidences can be given that the matters recorded are of 8 
irae divine revelation ,, and what evidence we have of the truth 
of the matter of fa, that ſuch things were recorded by ſach 
perſons) They who do not caretully diſtinguiſh þb-<rween 
chele two queſtions, will ſoon run themſelves into —__ 
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tricable labyrinth , when they either ſeek ro underſtand 
themſelves, or explain to others the grounds on which they 
believe the Scriptures to be the Word of God, The firſt ſtep 
' inorder to which muſt be the proving the andoabred certain- 


ty of the matter of fatt, or the truth of che Hiſtory, that ſach - 


perſons were really exiſtent, and did either do or record the 
things we ſpeak ot : After this, ſucceeds the other to prove, 
not only the ye.s/{ exiſtence of the things, but that the perſons 
who recorded the things were aſſiſted by an infallible Firit ; 
then there can be no reaſon ar all to doubt, but thole re- 
cords are the Word of God. The firſt of theſe, is, that 
which at preſent we enquire after , the certainty of the 
matter of fact, that the Records under the name of Aoſes 
were undoubtedly his. And here it will be moſt unreaſon- 
able for any to ſeek for further evidence and demonſtration of 
it, then the matter to beproved is capable of, Bur if they 
ſhould, I ſuppoſe we have ſufficient reaſon to denionſtrate 
the folly of ſuch a demand, and that on theſe accounts. 

1. Whoever yet undertook to bring matt:rs of fat# into 
Mathematical acmonſtrations, or thought he had ground to 
queſtion the certain:y of any thing that was not proved in 
a Mithematicall way to him? Who would ever undertake 
to prove that Archimeces was kuled at Syracuſe by any of 
the d:merftrations he was then abou: ? or that Erclide was 
the undoubted Auttor of the Geemerry under Þ:is name ? 
or do men queition theſe things for wart of ſuch demorfra- 
tions? Yer this 1s all we at preſer.t defire, bur che ſame 
liberty here which :'s uſed in any ihing of a like nz- 
ture. 

2. | demar! of the perſon who denyes this moral! reor- 
tanty :0 de ſuffic:: nr ior an aſſent, vwheiner he doi que{tion 
every thing in the world, which he was nor prefen: atiÞbe 
60:rs of himſelf ? If he be peremprioruy reſolved tO Filicte 
nolung but What Le res, be is fit for nching but a woy-'g7 
tO Anticyre, Or tO be ſoundly Puergen wool Hellebore ti) tree 
him from thoſe S4EE), hamazys thac take him ſuſpect rhe 
who'e world ro bs an impoſtere. Bur we cannot *1Dpoſe 
ary mano Ceſtitute of reaſcn, as to queſtion the ruth of 
every maiter of fect which be coth nor lee Ii1mſtf; F lie 
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doth then firmly belicve ary thing, there muſt be ſuppoſed 
ſufficient grounds to induce hirm to ſuch a belief. Ard then 
what ground can there be to gue:t:on the certainty of ſuch 
things which bave as grear evidence as any of thoſe things 
have which he mo!t firwly beiieves? and this is ajl we deſire 
from him. 

3. Do we not ſce that the moſt concerning and weighty 
aflions of mens /ires, are built on no other foxndaticn then 
this morall certaizty ? yet men do not in theleaſt queſtion the 
truth of the thing chey rely upon: As 1s moſt evident in all 
titles tO eſtates Cerived from Anceftors, either by donation or 
parchaſe : 10 ail trading which goes upon the morall cer- 
rainty that there are ſuch places as che 7ndies, or Fraxce, or 
Spain, &c. Inall jeurnyiags, that there is ſuch a place, as 
that lam going to, and this is the way thither; for theſe we 
have bur this morall certainty ; for the contrary to both theſe 
are poſſible, ard the affirmatives are indemonſtrable, In 
eating and drinking there is a poſſibility of being poiſoned 
by every bir of meat or drop ot drink, do we therefore 
continually doubt, whether we ſhall be ſo or no? Chief! 
this is ſeen in all »atarall affe tion and piety in Children to- 
wards Percnts, which undoubtedly ſuppoſe the truth of 
that, which it was impoſſible they could be witneſſes of them- 
ſelves; wiz. their coming out of their Mothers wombs. 
And doth any one ihink this ſufficient ground to queſtion 
his Mother, becauſe the contrary is impoſſible to be de- 
monſtrated to him ? In ſhorr, then, either we muſt deſtroy 
all Hiftoricall faith out of the world, and believe nothing 
( though never ſo much atreſted) but what we ſee our 
ſelves, or elſe we muſt acknowledge, that a morall certainty 
is a ſufficiert jounaation for an undexbted aſſent, not ſuch a 
ONe £x4 non poreft {xbeſſe fal[um, bur ſuch a one cxi non ſubeſt 

abinm , i.e. an aſſent xndoubted ; though not infallible. 
By which we ſee whar little reaſon the Atheift on one fide 
can have to queſtion the zrath of the Scriptures, as ro the 
Hiſtory of it; and what lictle ground the Papiſts on the 
other fide have to make a pretence of the neceſſity of infallibs- 


lity, as to the propoſal of ſuch things where morall certainty 1s 
ſaff:cient, that is, to the matter of fatt. 


Which 
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Which I now come to prove, as to the ſubjeR in hand . 
viz. that the writings of Moles are undoubtedly his, which 
I prove by a rwofeld argument : 1, 4» wniverſall conſent of 


perſons, who were beſt able to know the truth of the things in 
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queſtion, 2. T he ſatling of a Commonwealth pon the Laws © 


d-livered by Moſes. 1. The gniverſall Conſent of perſons 
moſt capable of judging in the (aſe in hand. 1 know nothing 
the mot ſcrupu:ovs and 1:quilitive mind can poſſibly deſire 
in order to latisfaCtion, concerning any matcer of fa be- 
yond an #niver/ull Conſent of ſuch pzrfons who have a 
rreater capacity of knowing the rrauth of it then we can have: 
And thoſe are ail ſuch pertons who bave lived neareſt thoſe 
times when the things were done, and have beit underſtood 
the affairs of the tines when the things were pretended to 
be d»ne. Can we pofitbly conceive, that among the people 
ot :h: 7:ws, who were ſo exceedingly prone to tranpreſs 
the L-w of AZofes, and to fall into 7dolatry, bur if there 
had becn any the leaſt ſuſpicion of any falſiry or impoſture 
in the writings of Aoſes, the ringleaders of their reyolts 
would have ſufficiently promulged it among them, as the 
moſt plauſible plea to draw them off from the worſhip of 
the true God ? Can we chink that a Nation and religion ſo 
maligned as the Fewiſh were, could haye eſcaped diſcovery, 
if there had been any deceitinit, when ſo many lay in wait 
continually to expoſe them to all Conramelies imaginable ? 
Nay, among themſelves in their frequent Apoftacies, and 
occaſions given for ſuch a pretence, how comes this to be 
never heard of, nor in the le:{tqueſtioned, whether the Law 
was undoubtedly of Moſes his writing or no ? What an 
excellent plea would this have been for Jeroboams Culves in 
Dan and Bethel : for the Samarituns Temple on Munnt 
Gerizim, could any the leaſt ſulpicion have becn raiſed 
among them, concerning the azthentickneſs of the fundamen- 
tal records of the Jewiſh Commonwealth ? And which is molt 
obſ-rvable, the Jews who were a people ſtrangely ſſpirions 
and incredulows, while they were fed and clothed with mira- 
cles, vet cou!d never find ground to queſtion this, Nay, 
and Moſes himſelf, we plainly fee, was hugely exvied by 


many of the 1/-aclites evenin the wilderneſs, as is evident 
| | in 
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in the [onſpiracy of Corah and his complices, and that on 
this very ground, that he took too much upon him ; how un. 
likely then is it, that amidſt 1o many enemies he ſhould dare 
ro venture any thing into pablick records, which was not 
moſt undoubtedly true, or undertake to preſcribe a Law to 
oblige the people to polterity ? Or that after his own age 
any thing ſhould come out under his name, which would 
not be preſently detected by the emxlatorrs of his plory ? 
Whar then, is the thing it ſelf incred:ble ? ſurely not, that 
Meoſcs ſhould write the records we ſpeak of, Were not 
they able to underſtand the trarh of it ? What? not thoſe, 
who wereinthe ſameape, and conveyed it down by a cer. 
tain tradition to poſterity ? Or did not. the 1/raelites all 
conſtantly believeit ? Whar Þ not they, who would ſooner 
part with their /ives and fortunes, then admit any variation 
or alteration as to their Law ? 

Well, but if we ſhould ſuppoſe the whole Fewiſh Nation 
pirriall to chemſelves, and that out of honour to the memory of 
ſo rreat a perſon as Moles, they ſhould attribute their ancient 
Laws and records to him : Which is all that [»fdelity its ſelf 
can imag ne inthis Caſe , Yet this cannot be with any ſha» 
dow of realon pretended. For, 

1. Who were thoſe perſons, who did give out this Law 
to the Fews under Moſes his name e Certainly they, who 
undertake to contradrtt that which is received by common 
conſent, muſt bring ſtronger and clearer evidence then that 
on which that conſent is grounded , or elſe their cxceprions 
deſerve to be rejected with the higheſt indignation. What 
proof can be then brought, ther not only the Fewiſh Nation, 
| but ihe whole Chriſtian world kath been fo lamentably be- 
fooled to believe thoſe things with an undoubred affent, 
wh.chare only che contrivances of ſome cunning men? 

2. At what time could theſe things be contrived ? Either 
while the memory of doſes and his ations were remaining, 
or afterwards. Firſt, how could ir poſſibly be, when his 
memory was remaining ? for then all things were lo freſs in 

their memories, that 1t was 5mpoſſible a thing of this univerſal 
nature could be forged of him. 1f after, then | demand, 
whether the people had obſeryed the Law of Aoſes beiore 
: | or 
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orno? if »ot, then they muſt cercainly know it at the time 
of its promwlgation to be counterfeit, for had it been from 
Moſes, it would have been obſerved before their times , if 
it was obſerved before, then either continually down from the 
time of Afoſes, orn.ot ? If continually down, then it was of 
Moſes bis doing,if we ſuppoſe him to have had that authority 
among the people which the obje&ion ſuppoſeth, sf zor, then 
ſtill the nearer AZoſes his time, the more diffcxlt ſuch a coun- 
terfeiting could be; becauſe the Conſtitutions which Aoſes 
had left among them, would have remained in that memories, 
whereby they would eaſily reject all pretences and connterfeits. 
3. How can we conceive the Nation of the Fews would 
have ever embraced ſuch a Law,. had it not been of Zoſes 
his e1.z& ng among them 1n that ſtate of time when he did? 
For then che people werein fitteſt capacity to receive a LaW, 
þ=+:.* crown a great people, and therefore xeceſſary to have 
L. ws, newly delivered from bonazge, and therefore wanting 
L-w, 0: their own, and entring into a ſetled tare of Common- 

. wealth,which was the moſt proper ſeaſon of giving Laws. 

Thele conſiderations make it ſo clear, that it is almoſt Fe, 6. 

$mpoſſible to conceive the Nation of the 7ews could have 
their Zaws given to them bur at the time of their being in 
the wilderneſs, before they were ſettled in Canaan, For 
ſuppoſe we at preſent, to gratifie io far the objc&zon, thar 
heb Laws were brought forth long after the conftitwution of 
the government and the nationall ſertlement, under «ſes 
his name; how smprobable, nay how impoſſibl? is it to alter 
the fandamentall Laws of a Nation after long ſettlement ? 
what confnſjon of intereſts doth this bring? what diſtarbance 
among all /orts of peep/e,who mvk be aiſſeiſed of their righrs, 
and brought to ſuch ſtrange unrwonted cuſtoms fo ſeemingly 
againſt their zutereſts, as inany of the Conſtitations among 
the 7ew+were? For can weimipine, that a people alwayes 
devoted to their own intereſt, would after ir had been quietly 
ſettled in their land, by Conſtitutions afcer the cuitom of 
other Nations preſently under a pretence of a coppy of 
Laws found (that were .precended to be given by one in 
former ages of oreat eſteem, called Zoſes ) throw oper gl! 


their former zncloſures, and part wich their former S_ 
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for theſe of which they have no evidence, bnt the words of 
thoſe that told itthem ? We have a clear inſtance for this 
amorg the Romans ; although there were great evidence 
given of the andoubred certainty, that the books found in 
Numa's grave by Petilizes were hy, yet becaule they were 
adjudged by the Senare to be againſt the preſent Laws, they 
were without further enquiry adjudged to be burnt, Wag 
not here the greateſt likelyhood that might be, that theſe 
ſhould have taken place among the Romans, for the preat 
vencration for wiſdom which Nama was in among them, and 
the great evidence that theſe were certain remainders of his, 
wherein he gave a true account of the ſwperſtitions in uſe 
among them ? yet leſt the ſtate ſhould be »#ſetled by it, 
they were prohibited ſo much as a publ:ck vw, when the 
Pretor had ſworn they were againſt the eſtabliſhed Laws. 
Can we then conceive the 7ewiſh Nation» would have em- 
braced ſo burdenſome and ceremonious a Law as Moſes's was, 
had it been brought among them in ſuch a way as the books 
of Nama, though with all imaginable evidence, that it was 
#ndonbtedly his , eſpecially when they were engaged to. the 
obſervation of ſome Laws or cuſtoms already, by which their 
Commonwealth had been eſtabliſhed ? And with al] theſe 
Laws of Moſes ſeeming ſo much againſt the intereft and 
goed hub.ndry of a Nuuion , 2s all the ncighbowr Nations 
cthoughr, who for that accuſed them ro te an zx/e and 
ſlorhf#ll people, as they judged by their 7(fting wh :ly one 
day in ſeven, the great and many ſolemn feaſts they had, the 
repairing of -U1 the males to Jeruialem thrice a year , the Sab- 
baticall years, years of Fubilte, &c. Theie things were ap- 
parently againit the 5azereſt of ſuch a Nation, whole great 
ſubſiſtence was upon paſtarage and agricultzre, So that itis 
evident theſe Liws reſpeRed not the out wardintereſt of the 
Nation, and lo could not be the contrivance of any Polit 
cians among them, bur did immediateiy aim; at the honoyr of 
the God whom they ſerved, for whom they were to part even 
with their civill intereſts; The doing of w: ich by Aa people 
generally taken notice of for a parcicular Love of rheir own 
concernments, is an impregnable argument thele Luws could 


not take place among them, had they not been given by 
| : Moſes 
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Moſes ar the time of their xnſerrlement, and that their future 
ſettlement did depend upon the'r preſent obſervation of them , 
which 1s an evidence too chat they could be of no |{5s then di- 
vine originall;W hich was more then 1 was to prove at preſent. 

4. Were not theie writings undoubtediy A1-ſes*s , Ws” 
whence ſhould rhe neighbory Nations about the Fews not- oats 
wihſtanding the hatred of the Fewiſh religion , retain fo 
venerable an opinion of the wi/dom of Moſes ? The Eg yp- 
tians accounted him one of their Prieſts ( which notes the 
eſteem they had of h:s learning) as appears by the reſtimo- 
mes produced out of Cheremon and Aanetho by Foſephus, C. App, 1.1; 


: "de Ge tb vg F Bib.l x. 
Diodors Siculus ſpeaks of him with preat yeSþe& among the Gros 18. 


famous Legiſlatouys, and ſo doth Strabo, who ſpeaks in De ſublim, 
commendation of the Religion eſtabl.ſhed by him. The 
teſtimony of Longines is ſufficiently known, that Moſes was 

no man of any vnlgar Wit (#46 T1;0 aig) Chalcidiaes calls 

him ſapicntiſſimns Moſes ( al:hough I muſt not diſſcmble 

that Chalcidins hath been, I think, undeſervedly reckoned 

among heathen writers, though he comments on Plato's Ti- yy Voſ de 


mens, it being moſt probable that he was a Chriftian Þla- 1401.1. . 
tomift, which might more probably make Yaninus call him cap. 45. 
tircumforaneam blateronem) but though we exempt Chal- 

cidins Out of the number ot thole Hearthens, who hive born 

teſtimony to the wiſclow of AXeſes, yet there are number ,-o,, ,. 
enough beſides him produced by 7xftin Aarryr, Cyril, and ge werit.ret. 
Ochers, whoſe evidence is clear and full to make us undoubt- Chriſt! 2. 
edly believe, that there could never have been ſo z»iverſall 

and wninterrupted a tradition Concerning ihe writings and 

Laws of M{sſes, had they not been certainly his, and con-= 

veyed down in a continuall ſucceflion from his 11me ro our 

preſent age. Which will be yet more clear, if we conlider 

in the ſecond place, that the national Conſtitution and ſctile= 

ment of the Jews, did depend on the trath of the Laws and 

Writiz.os of Moſes, Can we have more undoubred evidence, 

that there were ſuch perſons as Sclos, Lycurgus, and Nu- 

ma, and that the Laws bearing their names were theirs, 

then the Hiftory of the ſeverail Commonwealths of Athens, 

Sparta, ar. Rome, who were governed by thole Laws ? 

When Writings are not of generall concernment, they may be 
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more caſily connterſeired , but When they concern the yiobe; 

priviledges, and gevernment of a Nation, there will be 
enough whoſe #»:creſt will lead them to prevent impoſtures, 
Itis no caſie matter to forge a Af1gna Chirta, and to inven; 
Laws; mens caution and prudence is never {o quick- febred 
as in mattcys Which concern their eſtates and freeholds, The 
generall intereſt of men lyes contrary to ſuch impoſtures, and 
cherefore they willprevent their obtaining among them.Now 
the Laws of Aoſes are incorporated into the very Republick 
of the Fews, and their ſubſiſtence and Government depends 
upon them, their Religion and Laws are ſo interwoven one 
with the other, thac one cannot be broken off trom che 
other. Their right to cheir temporall poſſe fions inthe /and 
of Canaan aepenas on their owning the Sovcraignty of God 
who gave them to them; and on thecruth of the Hiftsr 

recorded by Moſes concerning the promiſcs made to the 
Patriarchs, So that on that account it was impoſſible 
thoſe Laws ſhould be connterfeir on which the welfare of 
a Nation depended, and according to which they were 
governed ever ſince they were a Nation. So that I ſhall now 
rake it to be ſufficiently proved, that the writings under the 
name of Afoſes were xndoubtedly his , tor none, who ac- 
knowledge the Laws to have been his, can have the face to 
deny the Hiſtory, there being fo neceſſary a connexion be- 
tween them ;-and the bock, of Gexefss being nothing elſe bur 
a generall and yery neceſſary introdatticn to that which fol- 
lows. I deny not butthe hiſtory of Moſes might, according to 
the tradition of the fFews, and the belief of others, be reviſed 
by Ezraor the men of the great Synagegne after the Jews re 
turn from captivity, as appears by the »ames of places, ar.d 
other paſſages not ſuitable ro the time of AZoſes, bur I utter» 
ly deny that the Pentareuch was not of Moſes his penning, or 
thatic was only a Col/c&iox out of rhe Diarges and Annals of 
the Nation: For throughout the Scriptars che very biſtoricall 
paſſages are attributed ro Zoſes, and in all probability the 
Samaritan Pentateuch bears Cate bcfore the Captivity ; by 


which it ſtil] appears that choſe books are truly the books of 
Moſes. | 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. II. 
Moſes his certain knowledge of what he writ. 


The third Hypotheſis concerns the certainty of the matter of 
Moſes his Hiſtory , that gradnally proved: Firft, Moſes 
hu knowl:age cleared, by hu education, and experience, and 
certain information. His edncation in the wiſdom of 
Egypt; what that was. The old Egyptian learning en- 
quired into , the conveniences for it. Of the Egyptian Prieſts, 
Moſes reckoned among them for his knowledge. The Ma- 
thematicall, Naturall, Divine, and Mor-:ll learning of 
Eg\pt : their Politicall wiſdom meſt conſfiraerable. The 
acuantage of Moſes chove the Gretk, Philoſophers, as to 
wiſdom ©:1d4 reaſon. Moles himſelf an eye-witneſs of moſt 
of his hiſtory» the certaiv uninterrupted traaition of the 
other part ameng the frws , manifeſted by rationall evi- 
dence. 


Aving thus far cleared our way, we come to the third $475, 7: 
Hypotheſis, which is, There are as manifeſt proofs of Hyp. 3. 

the nndonbted truth and certainty of the Hiſtcry recorded by 
Moſes, as any can be given concerning any thing which we yeild 
the firmeſt (ſent unto, Here it mult be conſidered, that we 
proceed in a way ot rationall ey:dence to prove the truth of 
the thing in hand, as to which, if in the judgement of im- 
partiall perions the argunients produced be (trong enough 
toconvince an unbiaſſed mi:.d ; Ic is nor mareriall, waetker 
every wranglins Atheiſt will fit down contented with them. 
For uſually perſons of that. inclination rather then juage- 
ment, are more re/olved againſt /ight, then inquiſitive after 
It, and rather ſeek co {top the chinks at which any hight 
might come in, then open che windoyys for the free and 
chearfull encertainment of ir. It will certainly be ſufficient 
to make ic appear, that no man can deny the truth of that 
part of Scripture wh:ch we are now peaking of, without 
Offering manifeſt violence £O his own faculties, and making it 
appear 
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appear tO the world, that he is one wholly forſaken of his 
own reaſon : which will be farisfaGtorily done, if we cn 
clear theſe things : Firſt, that it was morally impoſſible 
Moſes ſhozuld be igncrant of the things be undertuck to write of, 
and ſo be acceived himſelf. Seconoly, T hat it was atterly inr 
poſſible he ſhould have any aefign in deceiving others in report® 
ingit. T hiraly, That ut uu certain from all rationall evidence, 
that he hath not decerved the world, bat that bu Hiſtory Te 
unionbtedly true. Firſt, That it was morally impoſſible Moles 
ſhould be deceived himſelf, or be ignorant of the things which 
he writ of. Two things are requiſite to prevent a mans 
being Ceceived himſclf, Firſt, That he be a perſon of more 


then ordinary juagement, wiſaom, and knowledge. Secondly, 
T hat he have ſufficient information concerning the things he 
wndertakes to write of. If either of theſe rwo be wanting, 
it is poſſible for a man of integrity to be deceived, for an 
honeſt heart hath not alwayes an Urim and Thummim upon 
it, nor is fideliry alwayes iurniſhed with the acuteſt in- 
re:leAuals. lhe ſimpliciry of the Dove is as lyable to be 


aeceived its ſelf, as the ſwubtiilty of the ſerpent 1s to deceive 
others; but where the wiſdom of che ſerpent is, to prevent 
being deceived, and the Doves innocency in not deceiving 
others, there are all che qualifications can be deſiredin any 
one who undertakes only to tell the Truch, Firſt, Then 
that Moſes was 4 perſon of < great nearſt anding, and [afficr- 
ently qualified to ' ut a differcnce between truth ind falſhood, 
will appear, firlt, from the mngenuty cf his education . ſecondly, 
from the ripeneſs of hu juagen.ent,and greatneſs of hu experience 
when he pexned theſe thi "gs. 

Fir ſt, We begin wii his edxuc<tion. And here we require 
at preieut no furcher aſſent ro be given to what is reported 
corce"ning ofſes in Scriprure, then what we give to Plx- 
tarchs lives, or any 0'her relations concerning the ations 
ot perſons who lived in former ages. Two things then we 
tind recorded in Scriptare coricerning Moſes bis edacation ; 
that he was brorght up in the Court of Kgypt, and that he 
was Skilled in all the leirning of the &2ypuans ; and cheie 
two will abundantly prove i he ingenuity of his educa'10n, 
viz. Thathewas a perſon both converſant in civil aff«irs, 


and 
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Chap. 2, The Truth of Scripture: Hiſtory aſſerted. 
and acquainted with :heabſtruſer parts of <!! the Ec tiav 
wiſdom, 
And I confeſs there is nothing to me which doth advance 
ſo much the repute of the ancient Afpypriar Learxing, 1 
that the Spirit o: Godin Scripture ſhould rake ſo mnch no- 
ticeof it, asto {er forth a perion ( otherwiſe renowned or 
greater sccomplifl;ments ) by his s/4inthis. Yor if it be 
below the wiſdom of any ordinary perſon, to let forth a 
perſon by that which in its ſelf is no matter of commendation . 
how much leis can we imagine it of that infinite wiſdom 
which inſpired Stephen in that Apology which he makes for 
kimſclt agaiolt the Libertines, who charged him with cox- 
tmpt of Moſesand the Law? And therefore certainly this 
was lome yery eb/crvable thing, which was brought in as a 
1:.gular commencation of Aoſes, by that perſon whoſe 
{efipn was to make it appear how high an cſteem he hd of 
| Ar.d berice it ap; ears that Learning 1s nor only in its 
ſeit « p:ca" -:ccompliſhment Of hamane nature, but that it 
oupht 1s tt: red vpon with vereration, even in thoſe who 
_ have cxcet'c 5468 «5 = gher narure to commend chem. If 
a Pearl rHcans non fency When tes upon a daunghill, it 
car certainiy //e nothing of irs /+/t-c oy being fer ina crows 
"S ef gold, if Learning be commenda2lc in ar egyprien, it 
isnolelsin Moſes, where it is c2a5272d viith more noble per- 
ti fetions, then cf it ſelf it can reach anco. All rhe queſtion 
Wi" is, Whither the antient learning of the Egyerians was ſuch 
4 as might be ſuppoſed ro improve the reaſon and underſtand. 
10g 0f men to ſuch an height, as thereby to make them more 
capable of putting a difference berween truth and ialſhood ? 
Whether it were iuch an overflowing Nil as would crarich 
the znderſtandings of all thoſe who were in a capacity to re- 
ceiveits ſtreams? Thetruth is, there want not grounds of 
ſuſpicion, that the o!d e/Egyptian Learning was not of that 
el:vation which the preſent diſtance of our age makes us apt 
to think itwas. And a learned man hath in a fe: ciſccurie Oe . 
endeavoured to ſhew the great defefts that there werein it 5 
Neither can it, [think, be denyed, but according to the re- ,,;;.  * 
ports we haye now concerning it, ſome payts of their Learn 190.11, 12, 
ms were frivilowm, others _ a great deal Aſzpicall, 
* and 
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and the reſt Þ:re of that #=:provemcnt, which the acceſſion 
of tlie parisand indultiy of after ag:s pave umo ir, Bur 
yet it is again as evident, that ſome parts of learning were 
invented by the eAEeyptians, others much improved, and thar 
the Greeks did at hrit ſet wp with the ſtack they borrowed our 
of Egyot, and that learnir:g cnefly fl uriſhed there, when 
thete was (1 had almoſt laid ) an Eyyprian darkneſs of 
Ignorance overſpreadirg the face of Greece as well as other 
Nations. 

Which will appear by theſe conficerations, rhe great an- 
tiquity of their ripnte for Learning, the great aavantages they 
had for promoting it, and tne parts of Learning moſt in uſe 
among thy. Ths, though it miy ſeem a 4igreſſion here, 
will yer rend to promote our defign, by ſhewing th:reby 
how qualified and accumpliſhed A4-ſes was to deliver to the 
world an hiſtory of antient times, It we believe Macrobing, 
there was no people in the world could we for Learning with 
the Egyptiins, who makes Egypt in one place, rhe moth 
of all arts, and in another, the Egypti:ns omnium Philoſo- 
phie di{ciplinarum p.:rcntes, the Fathers of the Philoſophick, 
Sciences; he derives elſewhere the originall of all Aſtronomy 
f:om them, quos conſtit primos omnium celam metiri, & 
ſcrutari .:uſos : ihough it be more probable that the Nativity 
even of Aſtronomy it ſelf, was firſt calcnlated by the Chalde- 
ans, from wliom it was conveyed to the Egyptians, He 
likewiſe appropriates all divine knowledge to them, where he 
ſaith they were Soli reram divinorum ceonſcii, and aſter calls 
Egypt, divinirum omnium diſciplinarum compotem. It is 
ſufficiently norotious what great repute the Fyyptien 
Learning bath been in, with ſome in our latter times, in that 
our Chymiſts look upon it as the greateſt honour to their 
profeition, that they think they can claim kindred of the 
old Egyptian Learning, and derive the pedigree of their 
Chymiſtry from the old Egyptian Hermes, Burt that vain 
precenc? is ſufficiently refuted by the fore-mentioned learn- 
ed man Coxringiuy, in his Tract on this ſubjeR, de Hermetica 
Medicina, Franciſcus Patricius profeſſeth himlielf fo great 
an admirer of the old Egyprian Learning, that he thought 
it would be no bad exchange, if the Peripatetick Philoſop' 

we 
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were extr#aded, and the o'd Egyptian received inſtead of 1t, 
But the world is now grown witer, then to receive his Her- 
mes Triſmegiſtus for the Author of the old Egyptian Phi- 
lofophy , the credit of his Author beirg for ever blaſted, 
and the doctrine contained in the books under his name, 
manifeſted-to be a meer Cento, a confuſed mixture of the 
Chriſtian, Platonick , and Egyptian CoRrine together, 
So that we could hardly maintain the juſtneſs of the repute 
of the antient Egyptian Learning trom any thing now ex- 
cantof ir, bur yer we ſee no reaſon to queſtion it, eſpecially 
ſince it is ſo honourably ſpoken of in Sacred Frit, and ſeems 
init to have been made the fandard and meaſure of humane 
wiſdom, For which we have this obſervable teſtimony, that 
when the wi/dem of Solomon is ſpoken of with the preateſt 
advantage and commendation, it is fer forth with this cha- 
racter, that it exceeded the Wiſdom of all the children of the 
Eaſt Conntrey, and all the wiſdom of Egypt. Whence it 1s 
moſt naturall ard cafie to argue, that certainly their learning 
muſt be accounted the greatelt at that time inthe world, 
or elſe it could not have been inferred, that Solomon was 
wiſer then all men, becauſe his wi/dom excelled theirs, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe their w;/dom to have been the greateſt in thar 
age of the world, when the wiſdom of the Greciuns ( al- 
though in that time Homer is ſulpoſed tro flouriſh) was not 
thought worthy the taking notice of, We ſee from hence 
then, as from an irrefragable teſtimony, that the wiſdom of 
the E Jptians antiently was nO trivial Pedantry, nor meer 
ſuperſtitious and Magical rites, but that there was ſome 
thing in it ſol;dand ſubſtantial, or it had not becn worth 
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trinmphing over by the wiſdem of Solomen : It being true of - 


that, what Lipfins ſaich of the Roman Empire, Duicquid 

$14 VIKC Videbatur, vicit ;, Cetera non tam non potnit quam 
contempſit ;, 1t was an argument of ſome oreat worth, that To 
was Over-toped and conquered by ir. 

Thus we fee how juſt the repute of the antient Epyptian 
Learning is from Teſtimony, and we ſhall find as great reaſon 
for ir, when we conſider the great advantages the Egypti- 
ans, had for promoting of Learning among them. Two wiics 
men come to knowledge, either by tr.4d:rivn from oihers, 
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G1 DY 8/4; :1469 Of their own ;, what ihe e/Z 7 yptians hid 
the frff wey, will be ſpoken to afterwards , we now cor. 
f16er the iatter of theſe. All krowleage ariling from ofſer- 
vaticn, muſt be cicher of thoſe Sciences which immediately 
concuce to the bencht of mens lives, or fuch whoſe end js 
to improve mens rationall facaltics in the knowledge of 
thicgs, The former zecr/Jiry will put men vpon the finding 
out, chejatter requir® ſecs ſſmm & itz, freedom from o-hep 
;mployments, a mizd aaaitd to them, and induſtry n .!: 
ſiudy of them, and a care tO preſerve their inver 
thern. The ludy of Geemerry zmong the eAfgypii nm ch 
its criginal tO neceſſity z for the river Nile be:p | 
with the ſhowers failing in Etmopsa, and thence ani. 
over-flowingthe Countrey of ,Ezypt, and by is vice, c. 
overturning all the marks rhcy had co diltingurſh their lar 6s, 
made it neceflary for them upon every abatement of ihe 
flood to ſurrey their jands, to find out every one his own 
by che quantity of the ground upon tne ſurrey. The ne. 
ceflity of which put ihem upon a more di'igent enquiry into 
that {ludy, chat thereby they might attain to ſome cxaRneſs 


- 


in thar, which was to be of tuch neceſſary, conſtant and 


perpetuall uſe: Thence ve find the invention of Geometry 
particularly attributed by Flerodotrs, Dioacrms, Sirabo ard 
others, :orhe e/Egyprtians. This $kill of theirs they afcer 
improved into a prea:er benefit, 2iz. the conveying the 
v/a:er of Nile into thoſe places where it had not overflown 
io fo preat a height, as ro give them hopes of an enſuing 
p.enty ; which they did by the arrificiall cutting of ſeyerall 
Channels for that er.d, wherein, ſaith Strabo, the e/Egyprians 
Art and Indufiry out-went Natnre it ſelf. By this likewiſe 
they obſerved the height of che over-flowing of the river, 
whereby they knew what harveſt ro expect the following 
vear ; which they did by a well near Afemphrys ( fromthe 
uſe of it calied Ne.0:4/7pio) upon the walls of which were 
the marks of ſeyerall cubits,which they obſerve and publiſh it 
to all, rhat they might provide themſelves accordingly. We 
ſee what grounds there are,even from profit and advantage, 
to make us believe that the eAgypiians were $killed in Ge- 
ery, and the knowledge relating thereto, jor 
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And for the premo:1:9 of a!! other krowledge whoſe See, 7. 
end is Centempt..tizn , ths very confiitetion of their Com- 
nonwealth cid much cunduce thereto :; For thereby ic was 
provided that there ſhould alwayes be a ſufficient number of 
rerſor.s freed from all other employments, viho might ce- 
vote themſelves ro a fedulous enguiry into the natures of 
thing: Such were te e/Zgypties Pricfts, who by the pe- 
culiar nature of the e-Zgyprian Superſtitions were freed from 
that burdeniome ſery:ce of ſacrificing beaſts, which the 
Prieſts of other Nations were continually employed aboucr, 
and ſo they enjoyed not only an ez/zze buta very hononratl; 
employment ,, for they were the perſons of the greateſt ;o- 
nour , eſteem , and authority among the L/Egypiians, of 
which rank, as far as I can finc, ui! were accountee, who Groy;.t 15. 
were not Soulaicrs, Hmbanumen, or Arnficers. For S$tra- | 
bo mentions no. 77:h1liry at all in eZegypr diſtin from rite 
Priefts , for he divides the whole Commonweal:ih into Soul- 
aiers, Husbanarin, and Prieſts, And telling us that the 
cher two were empicyed about mattcrs of war, and the Kings 
revenites in peace, Be adds, a 5 is:&s x, qraconrine jjioter x, 
eSerrr putts Gpuniral 7% #71 Cacnteay nous, The Pricſts minded 
the ſtudy of Philoſophy and Aftronomy , and converſed moſt 
with their Kings : And afcer, ſpeaking of their Kings be- 
ing ſtudied in their arts as well as others of the Prieſts, he 
adds. veer fir du ns muy 6 FI, with whom they Shent moſt 
ef their lives, Agrecabiy to this Plnrtarch telis us, thar 
the Kings themſeiyes were often Prieſts , and adds out 
of Heeaters , that ihe Kings nſcd to drink wine by mea- 
ſure , ltp*s UW 25 , becauſe they were Prieſts , for as he 
faith , rhe Kings of Egypt were alwayes choſen et her out 
of the rank of Pricfks or Sorlders, Ts ok I atSer- 
U, T8 5 Mu onti wu J<rs er bropidl X) nul £20, 7&- ; thofe 1w0 
orders being of the greateſt h:nour, the one for walunr, and the 
other of wiſdom ; and if che King were choſen out of che 
Souldiers, he was preſently centred among the Prieſts, to 
learn their myſticall Scrences. Diodorus indecd ſeems to 
reckon ſome grear perſons after the Prieſts , and diſtinQ 
from the Soxldjery ; bur if he means by theſe any o:her 
than ſome of the chief of the other two profeſſions, 1 mull 
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ſay as Caſanocn doth in ar.other caſe of Diodoras, Sant $tra- 
bonus anttoritas multis Siculu apud me prevalct, Diodorys 
his teſtimony is net to be weighed with Strabu*s. From hence 
Gen, ar, WE my underſtand the reaſon wiy that Poriphera, whoſe 
4s daughter foſe; h married, is called ID, which ſome render 
the Pricſt, others the Prince of On, but theſe two we ſee 
are very conſittent, their Priefs being cheir great Princes , 
ard Heliopolrs, or On, of which Peotiphcrah was Prince or 
Pricſt, being the chict Sear and Univerſity of the Pricfts 
cfe/Egypt. Now it is evident from Clemens Al: x.1ndrinus, 
_ that the e/Egyprians did not communicate; their n:yſteries 
Stromd.s. ( f] 11 bur Iv ſuch ; ; 
promiſcuoully co all, but only to ſuch as were in ſucce fſien 
ro the Crown, orellſe to thoſe of the Prieſts and their Chil- 
dren, who were moſt apt and fit for them, both by their 
ayet, inſtrafion, and family, For this was unalterably ob- 
ſerved amorg them, that there was a continued ſucceſſion 
of a proferſſicn in their ſeveral families, both of Prieſts, 
Sorldiers, and Husbanamen, whereby they kept their ſeve- 
rall orders without any mix: ure or confuſion, which is con- 
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Herod. [.2. feſſed both by Herodotus ard Dioderys : So that by this 


TLiod. l.1. 


es conſtitution Learning was ameng them confined to the 
«7I. 


Prieſts, which bighly advanceth the probability of that rra- 
dition, pre'erved among the Egyptians concerning Aoſes 
(which likewiſe ſtrongly proves our preſent deſign ) wiz. 
AManctho's Records, as 7eſephns tells us, that Afoſes was one 
ot the Pri:fts at Heliopols, and that his name among them 
was Oſarfiphas, who changing his name, was called Moſes , 
and inthe time of Amenopbys concucted the /eprons people 
out of Egypr ( fo the Egyptians out of their harred of 
the 1/raclites call hem.) And Cheremon, another Egy- 
ptian Prieſt in the ſame Author, cal!s Afoſes a Scribe, and 7o- 
ſeph (by whom probably he means Foſbxa)a ſacred Scribe,and 
faith, thatthe Egyptian nanie of Moſes was Ti itben, and of 
foſeph Peteſeph. Now this tradition did in all probability ariſe 
from the repute of AZoſes bis learning and wiſdom ; which 
being among them proper to their Prieſts, they thence aſcri- 
bed that name to him, alchough probably he might come to 


the knowleage of all their 2/ 'yſteries, from the relation he bad 
to Pharaohs daughter, Y 
C 
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We come now to conſider the pyxes of the Es yptian Seft. 6, 
learning, 1 wiich che Scripture tei's us A:ſrs was chill'd 5 Rats 
This by Phi/o Fudens is branched into Arithmetick, Geon.ctry, Moſs, 
Muſick, and Hitreglyphicall P hiloſephy * Burt Sixtns Sricn- 
fs more compreher-fively from Disauras, Diogenes Laerti- B b:i0thee. 
xs, and others, divides it into four parts, Mathematicall, © *2 39 
Natar:ll, Divine, and Morall. Their skill in the ZAathema- 
ricall parrs of learning hath been parily ſhewed already, 
and might be more largely from that «kill in them, which 
the Grectans gained from the Egyprians, as both 7.mblichns 
and Porphyrie Ipeak of Pythagoras, that he gained his sKill 7491. de 
in ry chiefly from the Egypriims : For theſe, as *** Pyth. 


Porphyrie (aith, of a long time had been very ſtudious of Bd: 


Geometry, as the Phenicians of Arithmetick, and the Pyth. p, 
Chaldeans of Aſtronomy, Burt famblichxs (and I think de- 182+ 
ſervedly) takes notice of the 3H7Tes7huny , the difficalt 

acceſs of the Egyptian Prieſts , eſpecially as to acquaint- 

ance with their myſteries , and ſo Srrabo calls rhem pug Gcogy.l.17: 
xis x Sor weradbTus", ſuch Who concealed their learning nnadcy 
many ſymbols, and were not eaſily drawn ro unfold it, And 


yer we might think the 22 years time which Pythagoras is 

thought ro have ſpent among them, had been enough to 

have infinuated himſelf into their utmoſt acquaintance, and 

to have drawn from them the knowledge of their preateſt 
myſteries; but yet we have no great reaſon to think he 

did, if we believe the ſtory-in Diogenes Laertins of his 
ſacrificing an Hecatomb for the finding out of chat demon- 

fration , which is now contained in the 47 propoſition of 

the firſt of Exclide. Yet this did not abate the Grecians 

eſteem of the Egyptians Mathematicall Learning ; for in 

Plato's time Emudoxus Cnidzas Went into Egypt on pur- 

poſe to acquire it there , and D:mocritus his boaſt, that 

none of the Ar ſepedonapte in Egypt (lo their Pricltis were Clem. 
called, as Clemens Alexandrinus and Euſebins tells us, who $:r9m.1.s, 
relate the ſtory) exceeded him in the Aſarhematicks , by Exſtb.Pre- 
which it may be ar leaſt inferred, 'that they were then in par.! Io. 
greateſt eſteem for them, Their great skill in Aſtronomy is ;;./:, 
atreſted by Diodorus, Strabo , Herodotas, and others, and , ,, 


by their finding out the comr/e of the year by the motion " Str2b,1,37- 
rhe 
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the Su», which was the invention of che H:1ispclitan Prieſt, 
Herod. 1.2. How much chey valued Geography, «ppears from Clemens 
bis deſcription of the i*gapzpwunrryy, Or ſarrea Scribe inthe 
St.onl6. folemy proceſſion , for he was required to be skilled in Hie. 
p63 1: Ed. roglyphicks, (ow graphy, Geegraphy, ihe metions of the Fla- 
TO nts, the Choregraphy of egypt, and deſcription of the Nile. 
Enftuthirs in his nores on Diozyſpxr, attributes the invention 
of Geegraphicall Tables to Seſcſtris, who cauſed the Lands 
he had conquered to bz deſcribed in Tables, and fo com- 
municated to the eZgypriavs, and from them to others. 
Their $kill in ».at#rall Philoſcphy could not be very: grear, 
becauſe of their AZagick and Srnperſtition , whereby they 
were hindred from all experiments in thoſe naturall chings 
which they attributed a Diw#4niryto; bur they ſeem to have 
been more exact and curious in natural hiſtory ,, for, any 
prodigies, or any thing that was Azomalons in nature, they 
a1d, faith Strabo,omnongegyunicepy wegtory Hs mH 1igg Je ppare, 
witha great deal of carieſity inſert it in their ſacred records, 
and Herodotus adds, that more things of that nature are 
eb[crved by them thin by any other Nation ;, which, faith 
ae, rhey not only diligently preſerve, but frequently com” 
pare regether, and from a ſimilirude of prodigres gather a ſi- 
r:11;tnde of events, But that which gaired the efgyprians 
che greateſt repute abroad, ſeems to have been their early. 
(kill ti Phyſick,, which is ſo much ſpoken of by Homer, Pla- 
ro, Herodotus, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertins, and others, that 
it were 1mpertinent troubling a Readers patience with the 
proof of that which 1s ſo generally confeſſed. A greatevi- 
dence of the antiquity of this ſtudy among them is (if Ma- 
n+tho may beſo far credited) that Arhothes the ſecond King 
oitne firft Dynaſty of the Thinites, was a Phyſician himlelf, 
and writ ſome books of Anatomy; and the ſecond King of 
the third Dynaſty of the AMemphites, was tor his 1ki// 1n 
Phyfick honoured amonp them by the name of A/culaps- 
#5, Plixy affitms it to have been the cuſtom of their Xings 
Naxrbip. ©* caule dead bodies to be dſſefed, to find out the nacure ot 
19.0.5, eaſes; and elſewhere tells us, that the originall of Phy- 
{29,c.1. ſick among them was from the relations of thoſe who by 
any remedy were cured of any diſcaſe, which for a w 
T4 
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riall to poſterity were recorded in their Temples, Their 
Hitregly:hical and myſtical Learning bath made the greatelt 
noiſe in the world, and hath the leaſt of ſabſtarnce in it ; 
which whoever wiil nor be convinced of without peruſal ot 
Kirchers Ocaipins Egyptiacus, will ar laſt find it fully done to 
his hand by the ſucceſleſs endeavours of that otherwiſe 
learned man. I cannot think any rational man could think 
that ſtudy worth his pains, which at the higheſt can amount 
but coa cor.jzCture, and when it is come to that with a orear 
deal of pains, it is nothing but ſome ordinary and trivial ob- 
ſervation. Azin that famons Hieroglyphick, of DioSþ»1is, 
ſo much ſpoken of by the Anciencs, where was a Child to 
expreſs coming snto the world, an old man for going ont of it, 
an Hawk tor God, an Hippopetamm for hatred, nd a Croco- 
dile for impadence,and all to expreſs this vencrable Aporhegmn, 
0 jethat come into the world, and that go ont of it, God hates 
impudence. And therefore certainly this kind of Learning 
. Geferves the higheſt form among the diffciles Nuge, and all 
theſe Hieroglyphicks put together, will make but one good 
one, and that ſhould be for Labour loſt. 
There is yet one part of Learning more among them, Fett, 7. * 
which the Zgyptians are eſteemed for, which is the Pol:- 
tical and civil part of it, which may better be cailed w;/- 
dom then moſt of the fore-going ; ewo things ſpeak much 
the wiſdom of a Nation , good Laws, and a prudent manage- 
ment of them : their Laws are highly commended by Strabo 
and Diodorxs ; and it is none of the leaſt commendations 
of them, that Solon and Lycargus borrowed ſo many of 
their conſtitucions from them , and for the prudent manage» 
ment of their government, as the continuance of their fate 
ſo long in peace and quietneſs, is an invincible demonſtrati- 
on of it , ſo the report given of them in Scripture adds a 
further reſftimony to it , for therein the King of Egype is 
called the Sox of the wiſe, as well as the ſon of antient Kings 
and bz counſellors are called wiſe counſellors of Pharaob, ard Ia. 19. 
the wiſe men ,, whereby a more then ordinary prudence aid **> ** 
policy muſt be underſtood. Can we now imagine ſuch a 
perſon as Mefes was, bredup in all the ingenzous literature 
of Egypr, converſant among their wiſeſ# perſons in I 
raohs 
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raohs (onrt, baving thereby all advantages to improve him- 
ſelf, and to undeltand the utmoſt of all that they knew 
ſhould rot be able to paſs a judgement berween a meer pre- 
rence and impoſtare, and rol and important Truths ? Cn 
we think that one who had intereſt in ſo great a Conrt, all 
advantages Of r.:iſing himſelf therein, ſhould willingly for- 
ſake ail the pleaſures and delights at preſent, all his hopes and 
adviutages ior the future, were he not fully perſwaded of 
the cercain and uncoubted truth of all thoſe things which 
are recorded in his books ? Is it poſltble a man of ordinar 
wiſdsm ſhould venture himſelf upon fo hazardous, unlike- 
ly, and dangerous employment, as that was Afoſcs under- 
rock, wh:ch could have no probability of ſucceſs, bur only 
upon ihe belief that thar God who appeared unto him, was” 
greater tlien all the Gods of egypt, and could carry on his 
own Cefign by his own power, maupre all the oppoſition 
which the Prixces of the world could make againſt it ? And 
what poſſible ground can we have to think that ſuch aper- 
ſon who did verily belicve the truth of what God revealed 
unto him, ſhould dare to write any otherwiſe then as it was 
revealed unto him? If there had been any thing repugnant 
Oo common reaſun in the hiſtory of the Creation, the fall o 
man, the univerſal deluge, the propagation of the world by the 
ſens of Noah, the hiſtory of the Patriarchs, had not Moſes 
ratien-l facslties as well as we ? nay, bad he them nor far 
better improved then any of ours are? and was rot he then 
able to judge what was ſ#tableto reaſon, and what not? and 
can we think he would then deliver any thing inconf6ſtent 
with reaſon Or andonbted tradition then, when the e/# gypri- 
an Prieſts might ſo readily and plainly have rriwmphed over 
h:m, by diſcovering the falſhood of what he wrote? Thus 
welecthat Moſes was as highly qualified as any of the acu- 
telt Heathen Philoſophers could be, for diſccrning truth from 
falſheod ;, nay, in all probability he far excelled che moſt re- 
nowed of the Grecian Philoſophers in that very kind of 
learning wherewith they made ſo great noiſe in the world, 
which was originally egyptian, as is evident in the whole 
ſeries of the Grecian Philoſophers, who went age aftcr age 
io Egy7r to get ſome ſcraps of that learning there, _—_ 
les 
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Moſes could not have but full meals of, becauſe of li; 
high place, great intercſt, and power in Egypt, And muſt 
thoſe hungry Philoſophers then become the only AMifters of 
our reaſon, and their diffates be received as the ſenſe and 
voice Of nature, which they either received from axcertais 
tradition, orelle delivered in oppoſition to it, that they might 
be more taken notice of in the world ? Muſt an «vr ire 
be confronted with 7Thws ſaith the Lord ? and a few pitiful 
ſymbols vye authority wich divine commands ? and Ex nibilo 
nhil fit be ſooner believed cben 1» the beginning God created 
the Heavens and the Earth ? What irrefragable evidence of 
reaſon is that fo confident a preſumption buile upon, when 
it can fignifie nothing without this hypotheſis, that there is 
nothing but matter in the world ? and let chus firſt be proved, 
and we will never ſtick to grant the other. I may confi- 
dently ſay the great gu/lery of the world hath been, taking 
philoſophical diftates tor the fandard of reaſon, and unproved 
hypetheſes for certain foundations for our diſconrſe to rely 
upon. And the ſeeking to recorcile thy myſteries of our 
faichto theſe, hach been chat which hath almoit deſtroyed ir, 
and turned our Religion into a meer philoſophical Fþeculati- 
on. But of this elſewhere, We ſee then chac inſiſting meer- 
ly on the accompliſhment and rational perfeftions of the per- 
ſons who ſpeak,we have more rezſon to yield credit to Afosſes 
in his biftoxy,then to any Philoſo, hers in their ſpeculations. 
And that which in the nexc place ſpeaks doſes ro be a 
perion of w;ſ/dom, and jardgement, and ability to find out 
truth, was his age and experience when he delivered theſe 
things to the world, He vented no cr#4e and indigefted 
conceptions, no ſudden and temerarioxs fancies, the uſual iſſues 
of teeming and javenile wits, he lived long enough co have 
experience to try, and judgement to diltinguiſh a mer our- 
tdeand varniſh, trom what was ſolid and tubflantial. We 
cannot then have che leaſt ground of ſuſpition, that 2;/es 
Was any wayes unfic to diicern truth trom fa!ſhood, aud 
therefore was capable of judging the one from the oth:r. 
But chough perſons be never ſo highly accompliſhr for 
parts, learning, and experience, yet if they want ame znfor- 


mation of che certainty of che things they deliver, they may 
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be {till deceived themſelves ;, and if they preſerye it for po- 
ſerity, be gui'ty of deceiving others. Let us now therefore 
ſee whe:her ZZoſcs had not as great advantages for under- 
ſtanding the crutch of his Hiſtory, as he had judgement to 
diſcern it. And concerning all choſe things contained in the 
four laft books of his, to his own death, it was 1mpoſſible 
any ſhould have greater then himſelf, writing nothing but 
what he was pars magna himſelf of, whar be ſaw, and heard, 
and aid, and can any teſtimony be deſired preater then his 
whoſe ations they were, or who was preſent at the doing 
of them, and that not in any private way, but in the moſt 
publick capacity f For although privace perſons may be 
preſent at great aCtions, yet they may be guilcy of miſre- 
prenſenting them, for want of underſtanding all circum- 
ſtances precedent, and ſubſequent, or for want of underſtand- 
ing the deſrgns Of the chiet i»ſtraments of ation : but when 
the pcrſon himſelf, who was the chief in all, ſhall undertake 
ro write an exa& Hiſtory of it, what evidence can be de- 
fired more certain then that is, that there could be no 
defe& as to information concerning what was done? The 
only ſcruple then that can be made, muſt be concerning the 
pajjages of former times which AZoſes relates, And here 
doubt not bur to makeit *ppear, that inſiſting only on all 
that can be deſired in a bare Hiſtorian ( ſerting aſide Divine 
revelation) he had as trwe aiid certain information of the 
Hiſtory of thoſe former ages, as any one can have of things 
at thar diſtance from themſelves; and that is by a certain 
uninterrupted tradition of them, which will appear more 
clear and evident in that Nation of which Moſes w3s, then 
in any other Nation in the world : And that on theſe rwo 
accexnts : (rſt, the undoubted lineal deſcent from Father to 
Son in the Fewiſh Nation. Secondly, Their intereſt lying ſo 
much in the preſerving thus traditien entire. 

Firſt, That therc was a certain unmixed lineal deſcent from 
Fathcr to Sum in the Fewiſh Nation « the great canſe of molt 
of the cenf#;;un 10 che 1rra4icien of 0iher Nations, was the 
frequert 1-1xing ot leveral f:milics one with arotber , now 
that Godniight as it were on purpoſe tatisfie the worid of 
the I/radites capacity ro Preſerve the tradiiion entire, he 

| he 
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prohibired their mixrzre by marriages with the people of 
other Nations and families. So that in Moſes his time it 
was a very eafie matter to run up their lineall deſcent as far 
2s the flood, nay up to Adam, for Adam converſed ſometime 
with Z.imech Noahs Father , for Lamech was born A. 24. 
874. Adam dyed 930. ſo that 56. years according to that 
computation were Adamand Lamech co-temporary. Can we 
then think Noah ignorant of the ancient tradition of the 
world when his Father was ſo long coevorus with Adam, and 
M.:thuſela his Grandfatber who was born A. 2. 687. dyed 
not till A. 24 1656. according to our molt learned Primate 
.. of Armagh, i.e. was 600. years co-temporary with Noh. 
Sem his Son was probably living in ſome part of 7acebs time, 
or 1ſaac'sat leaſt , and how eaſily and uninterrupcedly might 
the genera!l tradition of the ancient Hiſtory be continued 
thence to the time of AZo(es, when the number of ſamilies 
agreeing in this tradition was increaſed, and withall ;ncorpo- 
rated by a common /igament of Religion ? I demand then, 
where can we ſuppole any ignorance or cutting off this ge- 
nerall tradition in ſocontinued a ſucceſſion as here was ? Can 
we imagine that the Grana-children of Facob could be igno- 
- rant of their own pedigree and whence they came into Eg ypr? 
can we think a thing ſo late and fo remarkable zs the account 
of their coming th;ther, ſhould be forgotten, which was at- 
tended wich ſo many memorable circumſtances, eſpecially the 
ſelling and advancement of Foſeph, whoſe memory ir was im- 
poſſible ſhould be vblicerated in ſo ſhort a time ? Could fa- 
cob be ignorant of the Country whence his Grand-father 
Abrabam came ? eipecially when helived fo long init limlelf, 
and married into that branch of the family that was remain= 
ing there,when he had ſerved bis Vncle L14ban? Could Abra- 
ham, when he was cotemporary With Sem, be ignorant of the 
truth of the flouod, when Sem trom whom he derived himſelf, 
was one of che pertons who eſcaped it in the Ark ? Could 
Sem be ignorant of che aioas before the fl29d, when Adam 
the firſt man, lived fo near the time of Noah ? and could 
Neah then be ignorant of the Creation , and the fall of 
max ? Thus we ſce it alinolt impoſſible, that any age among 
them then could be ignorant of the paſſages of the prece- 
| " aent, 
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dent, which they were ſo few Generations removed from 
that they could with eaſe derive themſclves trom the of 
man, What then can we ſay? that any of theſe had a de. 
ſign of deceiving their poſterity, and ſo corrupred the tra- 


| Cition ? but belides, that it could be hardly poſſible at that 


time, when there were ſo many remaining teſtimonies of 
former times ;, what exJd can we imagine that any Parents 
ſhould have in thus deceiving their. Children, or what ad- 
vantage ſhould come to them by ſuch a deccit ? Nay, I ſhall 
row maniteſt in the ſecond place, that the whole intereſt of 
their children lay in jreſerving thus tradition certain and en- 
tire, For their hopes of poſſeſſing Canaan and title to it, 
depended upon the promiſe made to Abraham 400. years 
before, which would not only keep awake their ſenſe of 
Divine Providence, but would make them caretull during 
their bondage to preſerve their Genealogies, becaule all the 
right they could plead to their pufſeſſtons in Canaan, was 
from their being of Abrahams ſeed. And beſides this, on 
purpoſe to be a memoriall to them of paſſages between God 
and «Abraham, they bad in their fleſh a baage of circamcifien, 
which would ſerve to call to mind thoſe rranſatrions which 
had been between God and their forc-fathers. Theſe things 
then do ſully demonſtrate, that inſilting only on rational 
evidence, the 1/raelites were the molt certain conſervatonrs 
of the ancient Hiſtory of the world , and can we then think, 
that Moſes who was the Ruler among them, ſhould not 
fully underitand thoſe things which every 1ſraclite could 
ſcarce be ignorant of, and might correct the miſtakes of 
A4eſes in his Hſtory, if he had been guilty of ary ſuch? 
Thele things 1 ſuppoſe have made the firſt propoſition evi- 
dent, that it was morally impoſſible Moſes ſhould be deceived 
himſ«lf, or be ignor. ut of the things which be reports to others, 
buth becauſe he had abilities ſufficient to diſcover truth from 


falftood, ana ſafſicient informeticn of the paſſages of former 


times. 
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CHAP. III, 
Aoſes bis fidelity and integrity proved. 


Moſes conſidered as an Hiſtorian, aud as a Lawgiver; his 
fidelity in both proved: clear evidences that he had no in« 
tent to deceive in hy Hiſtory, freedom from private intereſt, 
impartiality in hu relations, plainneſs and per$picuity of 
ftile, As a Lawgiver, he came armed with Divine Au- 
thority, which being the main thing, ts fixed on to be fully 
proved from his attions and writings. The power of mi> 
racles the great evidence of Divine revelation, T wo grand 
queſtions propounded. In What caſes miracles may be ex- 
pefted, and bow known to be true. Noniceſſity of aconflant 
power of miracles ina Church: Two Caſes alone wherein 
they may be expefted. When any thing comes as a Law 
from God, and when a Divine Law u tobe repealed. The 
neceſſity of miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine 
revelation aſſerted. ObjeFions anſwered. No uſe of mira- 
cles when the duftrine 15 ſetled and owned by miracles in the 
firſt revelation. No need of miracles in reformation of a 
Charcn. 


Es E ſecond propoſition contains the proof of Afoſes his $8. r, + 
fidelity, that he was as far from having any intent to 
deceive others, as he was being deceived bimſelf. Two way:s - 
Moſes mult be conſidered, as an Hiſtorzav, and as a Luw- 
giver ; the only #nducement for him to deceive as an Hiſto- 
r1an,. muſt be ſome particular i»rereſt which muſt draw him 
alide from an impartiall delivery of the truth, as a Zaw- 
giver he might deceive, if he pretended Divine revelation tor 
thoſe Laws which were only the iſſues of his own brain, 
that. they might be received with a greater weneration 
among the people, as Numa Pompilizs and others did. 
Now if we prove that Moſes bad no intereſt to deceive in 
his Hifory, and had all rational evidence of Divine revela- 


renin his Laws, we ſball abundantly evince the undoub:ed 
fidelity - 
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then with his f:de/iry as an Hijtorian , 30G it being contrary 
ro the commer intereſt of the world to deceive and be decei- 
ved, we have r.o reaſon to entertain any ſuſpitions of the 
wver:city of any perion where we cannot Ciſcern ſome Pecg- 
lier intereſt that might have a ſtronger 81/5 upon him then 
the common intereſt of the world. For it 15 0therwiſe in w0- 
rals then in natarals, for in zaturals, we ice that every thing 
will leave its proper intercſt to preſerve the common intereſt of 
#ature ; butin morals, there is nothing more common then 
deſerting the common intereſt of mankind, to ſet up a pecy- 
liar intereſt againſt it : It being the truelt deſcription of a 
Pelitician, that he is one who makes himſelf the centre, and 
the whole world his circumference ; that he regards not how 
much the whole world is abuled, if any advantage doth 
accrue to himſelf by ir. Where we ſee it chen the defign 
of any perſon to advance himſelf or lis politerity, or to ſer 
up the crcair of the N:ricn whinic Hiſtory he writes, we may 
have jult c-uſe to fſuſpeRt his parri«izry, becauſe we then 
finde a ſufficient inducernent for tuch a one to leave the 
common 7:44 of truth, an1 to fall inro the paths of Geceir, 
Bur we have not the leaſt ; round to ſuſpect any ſuch parti- 
ality in the Hiſtery of Moſes, for nothing is more clear then 
thac he was tree jrem the ambitions drſign Of advancing 
himſelf and his poſicrity , who notwithſtanding the greac 
hononr he enjoyed !1mfelt, was content to leave his poſterity 
in the meanc{t ſort of atterdaxce upon the Tabernacle. And 
as little have we ground to think he intended to flatrey that 
Nation, which he to lively deſcribes, that one would think 
he had rachera deſign to ſer forth the frowardneſs , rnbe- 
lief , nnthankfulneſs, and diſobedience of a Nation towards 
a Gracisns God, then any wayes tO inhance their reputation 
in the world, or to inpratiate himſelt with them by writing 
this Hiſtory of them. Nay, and he ſers forth ſo exactly the 
li ſer failings and preſſer enormities of all the Anccſfours of 
this Nation whoſe acts he yecords, thar any impartiall reader 
will ſoon acquit him of a deſign of flattery, when after he 
bath recorded thoſe faults, he ſecks not to extenuate them, 
"r bring any excuſe or pretence to palliate them, 50 _ 
an 
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any obſerving reader may eaſily take notice, thac he way 
carried on by a higher defien then the common people of 
Hiſtori:ns are, and that his drift and ſcope was to exalt the 
goodneſs and favor of God, towards a rebellious and obftinate 
people. Of which there can be no greater nor more lively 
demonſtration, then the Hiftory of all the rranſafions of the 
Jewiſh Nation, from their coming forth of e/£gypt to their 
utter r#ineand deſolation., And Afoſes tells thern as from 
God himſelf, it was neither for their number, nor their good- Deur, 7 7, 
neſs, that God ſet his Love upon them, but he loved them, be- 8, 
cauſe he loved them ,, 3. e. no other account was to be given 
of kis gracious dealing with them, but the fyeexe/s of his 
own bounty, and the exxberancy of his goodneſs towards 
them, Nay, have we not cauſe to admire the ingenrity 
as well as veracity Of this excellent perſonage, who not only 
; layes ſo notorious a blot upon the ſtock of his own family 
Levi, recording ſo punQually the inhumanity and crueiry 
of him and Simeon in their dealings with the Sechemtes , Gen. 34. 
but likewiſe inſerts that curſe which was left upon their 25. 
memory for it by their own Father at his deceaſe ! And We3nr- of ſ2 
- that be might not leave the lealt /#ſpit3on of partiality behind NN 
pare him, he hath not done as the ſtarmary did, ( who engraved 
=? his own name ſo artificially in the {tacue of Fxpiter , that 
Ms, oneſhould continue as long as the other, ) but what the 
2 other intended for the praiſe of his skill, Z4»{es hath done 
mie for his ingennity,that be hath ſo i»terwover the Hiſtory of his 
gle? own failings and diſobedience with thoſe of the Nation, thar 
 hHisſpotsarelike to continue as long as the whole web of his 


pe Hiſtory is like ro do. Had it been the leaſt part of his deſign 
gi5* tohave his memory preſerved with a /xperſtitious veneration 
" F among the Zews, how eafie had it been tor him to have lefr 
SP Otanything that mightin the leaſt extrexch upon his repu- 

j© ration? but we find him very ſecure and careleſs in; that 
- particular , nay, on the other ſide, very fndious and inda- 
Lak - Friow in deprefſing the honour and deſerrs of men, and 
advancing the power and goodneſs of God. And all this he 
doth, nor in an affe&ed ſtrain of Rhetorick,, whole proper 
Wworkis :mpetrare fidem mendacio, and as Trlly ſomewhere 


confeſſeth, to make things ſeem otherWiſe then they are, but 
T with 
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with that innate ſimplicity and plainneſs, and yet withall with 
that Tmperatoria brevitas, that Majeſty and authority, that 
it is thereby evident he ſought not to coxrt acceptance, bur 
to demand belief : Nor had any ſuch pittifull deſign of 
pleaſing his Readers with ſome affefted phraſes, but thought 
that 77athic ſelf had preſence enough with it, tO command 
the ſubmiſſion of our xnderſt ndings tO it. 

Eſpecially when all theſe were delivered by ſuch a one 
who came ſufficiently armed with all motzves of credibility 
and inducements tO aſſent, by that evidence whrch he gave, 
that he was no pretender tO divine revelation, but was really 
imployed as a peculiar inſtrument of State under the God 
and Rzler of the whole world. Which if it be made clear, 
then all our further doubts muſl preſently ceaſe, and all im. 
pertinent diſputes be ſilenced, when the ſupream Muyeſty 
appears impoWring any perſon to dift:te to the world the 
Laws they muſt be governed by: For if avy thing be repug- 
nant tO Our rational faculties, that zs,that God ſhould a:Fate 
any thing but what is moſt certainly trac, or that the Gover- 
or of the world ſhould preſcribe any Laws, but ſuch as 
were molt juſt and reaſonable. If we ſuppoſe a God, we 
cannot queſtion veracity to be one of his chiefeſt Artributes, 
and thar it is 3mpoſſible the God of truth ſhould imploy any,. 
tO reveal any thing as from him, but what was #»doxbredly 
zrx#e. SO that it were an argument of the moſt groſs and un- 
reaſonable incredality, to diftruft the certainty of any thing 
which comes to us with ſufficient evidence of divine revela- 
150» , becauſe thereby we ſhew our diſtruſt of the veracity 
of God himſelf. All that we can deſire then, is only reaſon- 
able ſatisfation concerning the evidence of Divine revela- 
2401 in the perſon whoſe words we areto credir, and this our 
Gracious God hath been ſo far from denying men, that he 
hath given all rationall evidence of the truth of ir, Forit 
implying no incongraity at all, to any noticys of God Or our 
ſelves, that God ſhould, when it pleaſes him, ſingle out ſome 
jnſtrument co manifeſt his will ro the world ; our enquiry 
then leads us tO thoſe things which may be proper notes and 
charaRers of ſuch a perſon who is imployed on ſo high an 
Embafj. And thoſe are chiefly theſe two, sf bz — 


has 
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e bs. ſuch as conld not flovv from the power of meer naturall canſcs; 
andisf the things he reveals be ſuch as could not proceed from 
any created unaerftanding. Firit then, for hu atftions, theſe 
ſtriking moſt upon our oxtward ſenſes, when they are any 
thing extraordinary, do tranſmit along wich the impreſſions 
of them to the #nderſtanding, an high o:4nion of the perſon 
that does them : Whereas the meer height of knowledge, 
or profounaneſs of things diſcovered, can have no ſuch pre- 
ſent power and 5»fluence upon any, but ſuch as are of more 
raſed and inqmſirive minds. And the world is generally 
more apt to ſuſpect its ſelf deceived with words, then ir can 
de with a&ons z and hence Afiracles, or the doing of things 
aboye the reach of nature, hath been alwayes embraced as . 

" the greateſt teſtimony of Divine authority and revelation. 

" For which there is this evident reaſon, that the courſe of 

| WI [cure being ſetled by divine power, and every thing ating 
king thereby the force of that power ir received at firſt, it ſeems 
a impoſſible that any thing ſhould really alter the ſeries. of 
[72s things, without the ſame power which at firſt produced 
Wnkbl them. This then we take for granted, that where ever ſuch a 


| Ul power appears, there #54 certain evidence of a Divine preſquce 


going along with ſuch a perſon Who enjoyes it. And this is that 
woe which is moſt evident in the a&ions of Moſes, both as to the 
! Miracles he wrought both in Egype and the Wilderneſs, 
pib88® and his miraculons deliverance of the Iſraelites out of Eg ypr, 
awd this latter being as much above the reach of any mecrly 
et w" cvill power, as the other above naturall. | 
lag Z | Wetherefore come to the rationall evidence of that dzwive FeFF. 3, 
authority whereby Moſes ated, which may be gathc: ed 
from that divine power which appeared in bzs ations , which 
dringa matter of ſo great weightand importance ( it being 
One of the main baſes whereon the evidence of divine rewe- 
lation, as tows, doth ſtand ) and withall of ſo great diff- 
cultyand obſcurity, ( cauſed through the preferring ſome 
parties in Relipion, above the common intereſt of it ) it will 
require more care and diligence to ſearch what influence rhe 
Power of Miracles hath upon the proving the Divine Comms/- 
fon of thoſe who do them. Whether they are ſuch undoubred 
credentials, that whereever they are produced, we are pre- 
ras T 2 : ſently 
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fently to receive the perr/ons who bring them, as extraording- 
ry Embaſſ.:dours from heaven, imployed on ſome peculiar 
2eſſage tothe [onsof men? For the full ſtating of this 1» 
portant queſtion, twothings muſt be cleared , Firlt, 7 what 
caſes miracles may be expetted as credentials to confirm an im- 
mediate commiſſion from heaven ? Secondly, What rationall 
evidences do attend thoſe miracles, to af ure u they are [ach as 
they pretend to be ? 

Firſt, For the caſes wherein theſe miracles are to be expelted 
as inducements to, or confirmations of our faith, concerning the 
Divine imployment of any perſons in the world. And here | 
lay down this as a certain foundation, that a poWer of mi- 
racles ts not conſtantly and perpetually neceſſary in all thoſe 
who mannage the affairs of Heaven here on earth, or that afl 
in the name of God in the Wer[d, When the dottrine of faith 
is once ſetled in ſacred records, and the divine revelation of 
that doFrine ſufficiently arreſted, by a power of miraclesin 
the rewealers of it, What imaginable neceſlity or pretext 
can there be contrived for a power of miracles, eſpecially 
among ſuch as already own the Divine revelation of the 
Scriptares ? To make then a power of working miracles to 
be conſtantly reſident in the Church of God, as one of the 
neceſſary votes and charaters of ir, is tO put God upon that 
neccility which common nature is freed from, viz. of mul- 
tiplying things without ſufficient cauſe to be given for them , 
and to leave mens faith at a ſtand, when God hath given 
ſufficient teſtimony for ir to rely upon. It is a thing too 
common and caſieto be obſerved, that ſome perſons out of 
their eagerneſs to uphold the intereſt of their own party, 
have been fain toeſtabliſh it upon ſuch grounds, which when 
they are ſufficiently ſearched to che bottom, do apparently 
undermine the common and ſure foundations whereon the 
belief of our common Chr;ſtianity doth mainly ſtand. It 
were eaſie to make a large diſcourſe on this ſubject, whereby 
we may rip open the wounds that Chriſtianity hath re- 
ceived, through the contentions of the ſeyerall parties of it ; 
but this :wp#tation cannot with ſo much reaſon be faſtened 
ON any party, as that which is nailed to a pretended nfal- 
tible chair ;, for which we need no other inſtance, ___ 
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before us. For while the leaders of that party make a pow:y 
of miracles to bea neceflary »ote of the rrye Charch, they 
unavoidably run men upon this dangerous precipice, not to 
believe any thing as a matter of faith, where they find not 
ſufficient miracles to convince them that is the true Charch 
which propounds it to them. Which neceſſarily follows from 
their acknowledged principles; for it being impoſſible ac- 
cording to them, to believe any thing with a divine faith, 
but what is propounded by the Charch as an infallible Suide; 
and it being impoſſible tro know which is this 5»fa/ible guide, 
but by the »otes and charatters of it, and one of thoſe mores, 
being a power Of miracles, I cannot finde out my gxide but by 
this power ; and this power muſt be preſenr in the Charch, 


for nothing of former ages concerning faith, as the Afi- 


racles of Chriſt, his reſarreson, &c. is to be believed, but 
on the Churches account) and therefore where men do not 
find ſufficient conviftion from preſent miracles , to believe 
the Charch to be an infallible guide, they muſt throw off all 
faich concerning the Goſpel; for as good neyer a whit, as 
neyer the becter. And therefore it is no wonder Atheiſm 
ſhould be ſo thriving a plant in 7taly, nay under, if not 
within the walls of Rome it ſelf, where inquiſitive perſons 
do daily ſee the jaglings and impoſtares of Prieſts in their 
pretended miracles, and from thence are brought to look 
upon Religion its ſelf as a meer impoſture, and to think no 
Pope ſo infallible as he that faid, Yuantnm nobss profuit has 
de Chrifto fabula? Such horrid conjequences do men drive 
others, if not bring themſelves to, when they imploy rheir 
parts and induſtry rather to uphold a corr pt intereſt, chen to 
promote the belicf of the acknowledged principles of Chri- 
ſtian faith. But as long as we aſſert no neceſſity of ſuch a 
powry of w3racles to be the nete of any true Church, nor 
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aſſert ſuch an i»fa/lible rale of faith, delivered tous by ſuch 
an unanimous conſent from the firſt delivery of it, and then 
ſo fully atteſted by ſuch xncontroulable miracles, we cannot 
in the leaſt under{tand ro what end a power of miracles 
ſhould now ſerve in the Charch, eſpecially among thoſe who 
all believe the Scripturcs to be the Word of God. Jndeed be- 
fore the great harveſt of Converts in the primitive times 
were brought in, both of Fews and Gentiles, and the Charch 
fully ſetled in receiving the Canon of the Scriprares uni- 
verſally, we find God did continue this power among them, 
but after the books of the New Teſtament were generally 
imbraced as the rule of faith among Chriftia»s, we find them 
ſo far from pretending to any ſuch power, that they rejeR 
the pretenders to it, ſuch as the Donatiffs were, and plead 
upon the ſame accounts as we do now againſt the »eceſſity of 
it, We ſee then noreaſon in the world for miracles tobe 
continued where thedoErine of faith is ſetled, as being con- 
firmed by miracles 1n the firſt preachers of ir. 

There are only theſe zWwo caſes then, wherein mzracles may 
juſtly and with reaſon be expeted. Firſt, when any perſon 
comes as by an extraordinary commiſſion from God to the 
world, either to deliver ſome peculiar meſſage, or to do ſome 
more then ordinary ſervice. Secondly, When ſomerhing that 
hath been before eftabliſhed by Divine Law, 1 to be repealed, 
and ſome other way of worſhip eftabliſhed in ſtead of it. 
Firſt, When any comes upon an extraordinary meſfſage to the 
world, in the name of, and by commiſſion from God, then it is 
but reaſon to require ſome more then ordinary evidence of 
ſuch a#thority. Becauſe of the main importance of the du- 
ty of giving credit to ſach a perſon, and the great fin of be- 
ing guilty of rejeing that divine authority which appears in 
him, And in this caſe we cannot think that God wouldre- 
quire it asa dty to believe, where he doth not give ſuffici- 
ent arguments tor faith, nor that he will puniſh perſons fer 
ſuch a faulr, which an invincible ignorance was the cauſe of. 
Indeed God doth not uſe to neceſſitate faith, as tothe aRot 
it, but he doth ſo clearly propoxxd the objett of it, withall 
arguments inducing to it, as may ſufficiently juſtifie a Bi/ze- 
vers choice in point of reaſon and pradence, and may leave " 
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unbelicyers without excuſe, I cannot ſee what account a 
man can give to himſelf of his faith, much leſs what Apelogy 
he can make to others for ir, unleſs he be ſufficiently con- 
vinced, in point of the higheſt reaſon, that it was his dxty to 
b:lieve ; and in orcer to that comviftion, there mult be lome 
clear evidence given, that what is ſpoken hath the impreſs of 
Divine authority upon it, Now what convictions there can 
be to any ſober mind concerning Divine authority in any 
perſon without ſuch a power of miracles coing along with 
him, when he is to deliver ſome new dc&rine to the world to 
be believed, I confeſs I cannot underſtand. For although [ 
doubt not but whereever God doth reveal anything to any 
erſon immediately, he gives demonſtrable evidence to the 
inward ſenſes of the ſozl, that it comes from himſelf, yet 
this iyward ſenſe can be no groxnd to another perſon to be- 
lieve his dofFrine divine, becauſe no man can bea comfetent 
judge of the «ings of anothers ſenſes ; andit is impoſlible 
ro another perſon to diſtinguiſh the a&ings of the divine 
Spirit from ſtrong 5mpreſſions of fancy by the force and 
exergy of them, If ic be ſaid, that we are bound to believe ObjeF?. 
thoſe, who ſay they are fully ſatisfied of their Divine Commiſ- 
fon, Tanſwer, Firft, this will expoſe us to all de/uſjensimagi= A»ſw. I, 
nable;for if we are bound to believe them becasſe they lay ſo, 
weare bound to believe a// which ſay ſo; and noneare more 
confident pretenders to this then the greateſt deceiyers, as 
the experience of our age will ſufficiently witneſs. Secoxaly, 
Men muſt neceſſarily be bound to believe contradiftions ; 
for nothing more ordinary, then for ſuch confident prerexd- 
ers t0a Divine Spirit, to contraditt one another, and it may 
be, the ſame perſon in a little time contradif himſelf : and 
muſt we ſtill be bound co believe all they ſay ? 1f ſo, no 
Philoſophers would be ſo much in requeſt, as thoſe Ariſtotle 
diſpntes againſt in his Metaphyf:ks , who thought a thing 
might be, and not be, at the ſame cime. Thirdly, The ground 
of faith ar laſt will be but a meer humane teſtimony, as far as 
theperſon who is co believe is capable of judging of ir. For 
the 2a:f;on being, Whether the perſon I am to believe hath 
arvine «#thority for what he ſaith, What ground can | have 


tO believe tha: he hach ſo? Muſt 1 take his bare Os 
or 
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ſor it 2 If ſo, then a meer humane teſt;mony muſt be the 
ground of aivine faith, and that which it 1s laſt reſolved 
into , if it be ſaid rhut [am ro belicve the aivine authority by 
which he Speaks, When he ſpeaks in the name of God : | an. 
ſwer, the qzeftion will again return, how 1 ſhall know he 
ſpeaks this from divine authority ? and ſo there muſt be a 
progreſs in infinittm , Or founding divine faith on a meer 
humane teſtimony, if I am to believe divine revelation meer- 
ly on the account of the perſons affirmation who pretends 
unto it. For in this caſe itholds good, »ox apparent is & nov 
exiſkentss cadem eſt ratio , if he bedivinely inſpired, and there 
be no ground inducing me to belicye that he is ſo, I ſhall be 
excuſed, if I believe him not, if my wiltulneſs and lazineſs be 
not the cauſe of my unbelief. | 

If it be ſaid that God will ſ[atisfie the minds of good men 
concerning the truth of aivine revelation, I grant it to be 
wonderfully true , but all the queſtion is de modo, how God 
will ſatisfie them ? whether meerly by inſpiration of his own 
ſpirit in them, aſſuring them that it is God thar ſpeaks in ſuch 
perſons ; or by giving them rational evidence, convincing 
them of ſufficieat grounds to belicye ic, If we aſſert the 
former way, we run into theſe inconveniences; Firſt we 
make as immediate a4 revelation in all thoſe who believe, as in 
thoſe who are to reveal arwvinetraths to us ; tor there is a new 
revelation of an bjett immediately ro the mind; viz. that 
 ſacha perſon is inſpiredof God , and 1o is not atter the com- 
mon way of the Spirits i/{umination in Believers, which is 
by inlightning the faculty, withour the propoſition of any 
new objett, as it is in the work of Grace: So that according 
to this opinion, there mult be 5m2meaiate inſpiration as to that 
att of faith, whereby we believe any one to have been 4i- 
vinely inſpired, and conſequently to that whereby we be- 
lieve the Scriptures to be the Word of God. Secondly, Doth 
not this make the faireſt plea for mens anbelzef ? For de- 
mand, Is it ihe duiy of choſe who want that smmedzate iUla- 
mination TO believe or no? If it benot their duty, anbelief 
can be no fiuto them, ifit bea axty, it muſt be made known 
to bea dzty; and how can that be made known to them to 
be a axry, when they want the only and neceſſary means of 
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infrnfionin order toit? Will God condemn them for that, 
which it was 5mpeſſible they ſhould have, unleſs God pave ic 
them? And how can they be lefr izexcaſeable, who want ſo 
much as rationall inducements to faith? for of theſe I now 
ſpeak, and not of efficacious perſwaſions of the mind, when 
there are ratzonall arguments tor faith propounaed. But /aſt- 
ly, [ ſuppoſe the cale will be cleared, when we take notice 
what courſe God bath alwayes taken to Siyeall rationall ſatiſ- 
fattion tO the 915nds of men, concerning the perſons whom 
he hath imployed in eicher of the fore-mentioned caſes. 
Firſt, for thoſe who have been imployed upon ſome Feciall meſ- 
ſage and ſervice fer God, he hath ſent chem forth ſufficiently 
p:ovided with manifeſtations of the Divine power whereby 
they ated , as is molt clear and evident in the preſent caſe 
of Moſes, Exodus 4.1, 2, 3,4, 5. where Moſes puts the 
caſe to God, which we are now debating of. Suppoſing, ſaith 
he, thatl ſhonld go to the 1ſraclires and tell them, God had 
appeared co me, and ſent me to deliver chem, and they 
ſhould ſay God had not appeared unto me, how ſhould I 
ſatisfie them? Gcd doth not reject this objettion of Moſes 
as ſayouring of nbelief, but preſently ſhews him how he 
ſhould farisfie them, by cauſing a miracle before his face, 
turning his rod into a Serpent ;, and Gedfives this as the rea- 
ſon of 1t, verſ 5. That they may believe that the Lord God 
of their F. thers, the God of Abraham, the God of Iſaac, rhe 
| Godof Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. It ſeems God himſelf 
thought this would be the moſt pregnant evidence of Gods 
appearing to him, if he wrought miragles before their faces. 
Nay, leſt chey ſhould think one (ingle miracle was nor fuffi- 
cient, Ged in the immeditate following verſes adjoyns two 
more, which he ſhould doin order to their fatisfaRtion ; 
and further, verſe 21. Godgavehima charge ro do all thoſe 
wonders before Ph.roah, which he had pur into his hand. 
And accordingly we find Pharoah preſently demanding a 
miracle of Moſes, Exodms, 7.9. which accordingly ofes 
did in hispreſence, chough he might ſuppoſe Pharaohs de- 
mand nor co proceed from deſire of fatisfaftion, bur from 
ſome hopes chat for want of it, he might have rendred his 


credit ſuſpeRed among the 7/raelites, 
| u Indeed 
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Indeed aftcr God had delivered his people, and had ſetled 
them.in a way of ſerving bim according to the Laws deli. 
vered by Aeſes, which he had confirmed by unqueltionable 
miracles among them, we find a caxtien laid in by Moſes 
himſelf, againſt choſe which ſhould pretend figns and won- 


| ders ro draw them off from the Religion eſtabliſhed þ 


the Lawof Aoſes. And ſo likewiſe under the Goſpell, ns 
that was eſtabliſhed by the awnparallel'd miracles of our 
Savioar and his Apoſtles, we find frequent cautions againſt 
being deceived by thoſe who came with pretences of doir: 

great miracles. But this is ſo far from infringing the credi- 
bitity of ſuch a Teſtimony which is confirmed by miracles, 
chatit yields a ſtrong confirmation to the truth of whar 1 
now aſſert. For the do&rine is ſuppoſed co be already eſta- 
bliſhed by miracles, according to which we are to judge of 


' the Þ:rits of ſuch pretexders, Now it ſtands to the greatelt 


reaſon, that when a Religioz is once eftabliſhed by uncon- 
trouled miracles, we ſhould not hearken to every whiffling 
Conjxzrer that will pretend ro do preat feats, to draw us off 
from thetruth eſtabliſhed, In which caſe, the ſureſt way 
to diicover the impoſture, is to compare his preterded 
miracles with thoſe rr ae and reall ones which were done by 
Hoſes and Chrift ; and the ground of it is, becauſe every 
perſon is no competent jxage of the truth of a miracle; for 
the Devill by bis power and ſubrilty, may eabily deceive all 
ſuch as will be led by the noſe by him, in exp:R tion of 
ſome wonders to be done by him. And iberefore xs long as 
we have no ground tg queſtion the certainty Of thoſe mi 
racles which were wrought by Chrift or doſes, I am bound 
ro adherero the do&rine eſtabliſhed by thoſe miracles, and 
to make them my rule of judgingall perions who ſhall pre- 
tend co work miracles : Becauſe, 1. I do not know how 
far God may give men over to be deceived by lying wonders, 
who will not receive the truth in the leve of it , 4.e, thoſe 
that think not the Chriſtian Religion ſufficiently confirmed 
by the miracles wrought at the firit promalgarion of ir, God 
in j»ſtice may permit the Devi/l ro go further then other- 
wiſe be could, and leave ſuch perſons to their own crudelity, 
ro believe every impoſlure and il}ufion of their ſenſes ſor 
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true miracles, 2, That dofrine which was confirmed by 
undoubted miracles, hath aſſured us of the coming of /ying 
wonders, whereby many ſhou'd be deceived. Now this parc 
of the doctrine of the Goſpell is as certainly true as any of 
the reſt ; for it was confirmed by the ſame miracles that the 
other was ; and beſides chat, the very coming of ſuch ms- 
racles 18 an evidence of the truth of it, it falling out ſo ex- 
atly according to what was forerold ſo many hundred 
years ſince. Now if this dofrine be true, then am I certain 
the intent of theſe my.:c/es is to deceive, and that thoſe are 
deceived who hearken tothem ; and what reaſon then have 
I to believe them? 3, To what end do theſe miracles ſerve ? 
Are they to confirm the traths contained in Scripture ? 
But what need they any confirmation now, when we are 


aſſured by the miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, _ 


tharthe dotrine by them preached came from God ? and 
ſo hath been reccived upon the credit of thoſe miracles ever 
{ince, Were theſe truths ſufficiently proved to be from God 
before or no ? If zo, then all former ages have believed 
without ſufficient grox»d for faith ; if chey were, then 
what ground can there be to confirmus in them now? cer- 
tainly God, who never doth any thing but for very greac 
purpoſes, will never alter the courſe of nature, meerly for 
latisfaQtion of mens vain cxriofiries. | 

But it may be it will be ſaid, 7r was ſomething not fally re- 
vealed in Scriptare which i thus confirmed by miracles : bur 
where hath the Scriptare told us, that any ching nor fully 
: revealed therein, ſhould be af:erwards confirmed ? Was the 
Scriptare an infallible rule of faith while this was wanting 1n 
it? Did Chr;ft and his Apoſtles diſcharge their places, when 
they lefe ſomething ##rcvealed £O us > Was this a daty before 
theſe miracles, or no ? if it was, what need miracles to con- 
firm it ? if »or, Chriſt hath not told us all zceſſary condi- 
tons of ſalvation. For whatever is required as a auty, is 
uch as the negle& of ir runs men upon damnation, 
Lifily, mens faith will be left at continuall nncertainties ; 
tor we know not according to this principle, when we have 
all that is neceſſary to be believed, or do all that is neceſſary 
tobe praFiſed in order to ſalvation. For if God may fill 
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make new articles of faith, or conſtitute new duties by 
freſh miracles, I muit go and enquire what miracles are 
wrought in every place, to ſee that I miſs nothing that ma 
be neceſſary for me, in order to my happineſs in another 
world. 

If men pretend to deliver any doQtrine contrary to the 
Scripture; then itis not only zeceſſary that they confirm ic 
by miracles, but they muſt manifelt rhe falſity ot thoſe 
miracles on which that doftrive is believed, or elſe they muſt 
uſe another miracle to prove that God will ſet his /eal to 
confirm both parts of a contradiftion to be true. Which bein 
the hardeſt task, of all, had need be proved by very ſufficient 
and #ndoubted miracles, ſuch as may be able ro make us-be- 
lieve thoſe are miracles, and are not, at the ſame time, and ſo 
the ftrength of the argument is utterly deſtroyed by the me- 
dium produced to prove it by. 

By this diſcourſe theſe zwo things are clear , Firſt, that wo 
pretences of miracles are to be hearkened to, when the doftrine 
we are to believe 1 already eſtabliſhed by them, if thoſe miracles 
rend in the leaſt to the derogation of the truth of what was 
eſtabliſhed by thoſe former miracles. Secondly, that whenthe 
full doftrine we are to believe is eſtabliſhed by miracles, there us 
no neceſſity at all of new miracles, for confirmation of any of 
the truths therein delivered. And thereforeit is a moſt wnrea- 
ſenable thing tro demand miracles of thoſe to prove the trath 
of the doRrine they deliver, who do firft ſolemnly profeſs 
ro deliver nothing but what was confirmed by miracle; in the 
firſt delivery of it, and is contained 1n the Scysprares of the 
Old and New Teſtament ; and ſecondly do not pretend to any 
smmediate Commiſſion from beaven, but do nothing bur 
what in their coniciences they think every tre Chriſtian is 
boundto do, much more all Magiſtrates and Miniſters who 
believe the rrarh of what they profeſs, which is in their 
places to reform all :>zozrs and abuſes which are. crept into 
the dofrive Or praftice of Chriftianity, through the corruptr 
onof men or times. And therefore it is a moſt unjuſt and ug- 
reaſonable demand of the Papiſts, when they require mire- 
cles from our firſt reformers, to prove the trath of their de 
frize with, Had they pretended to have come with an 
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immediate commiſſion from heaven to have added tothe Dy- 
frine of the Goſpell, there had been ſome plea for ſuch a de- 
mand ; but it was quite otherwiſe with them : Their onl 
defign was to Whip the buyers and ſellers out of the Temple, 
ro purge the C bxrch from its «baſes : And although that by 
Jerome Was thought to be one of our F4awio4rs greateſt w4- 
racles,yet this by us is conceived to be no other then the aur y 
of all Magiſtrates, Miniſters, and private Chriſtians, theſe 
by cheir prayers, Miniſters,by their doftrine, and Magiſtrates 
by their juſt authority. 


CHAP. IV. 
The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding AZoſes. 


. An order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by Gods own appaint- 
ment in the Law of Moſes. The Schools of the Prophets, 
the original and inſtitution of them. The Cities of the Le- 
vites. The occaſson of their firſt inſtitution. The places of 
the Schools of the Prophets, and the tendency of the inſtitu- 
tion there to a propheticall office. Of the Muſick nſed tn 
the Schools of the Prophets. The Roman Aſſ amenta, and the 
my Hymns in their ſolemn worſhip. The two ſorts of 
Prophets among the Jews, Lieger and extraordinary. Or- 


denary- Prophets taken out of the Schools, proved by Amos 
axd Saul, 


Ur although- now under the Gofpel/ (the revelation of 
Gods will being compleated by Chriſt and his A oft les) 
we have no reaſon eicher co expet »cw Revel tions , Or 
mew miracles for confirming the ola, yer uncer the Law, 
God training up his people by degrees till the comming of 
Chriſt, there was a neceſlity of a new ſupp'y of Divine Aeſ- 
ſengers (called Prophets) to prepare the people,ani make way 
| forthe comming of Chrift, As to whom thete two ttungs 
are conſiderable. | 
Firſt, Thoſe Prophets whoſe work Was to inform the people 
of their-dnties, or to reprove them for their ſens, or to prepare 
7 : TH3- thew 
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them ſer the coming of the Me: fſias ( which were their chief 
tasks) had no nced to confirm the truth of thiir duflring vw 


con!miſſion ſrem heaven by the working of miracles amieng they 
Ani ttaton theſe rwo accounts. 


Firit, Becauſe God did not conſammate the revelation of 
his wind and will tothe Jews by the Miniſtry of Moſes, bat 
appointed a ſucceſſion of Prophets to be among them, to make 
b:cwn his n.ind uuto them. Now in this caſe, when the 
prephetscallcffice was eftabliſhed amorg them, what neceſſity 
was ihere that every one that came to them upon an errand 
from Goa, ſhould prove his reſt;mony to be true by mira. 
cles, when in the diſcharge ot his office he delivered no.. 
thing diſſenant from the Law of 2oſes ? It is one argu- 
ment God intended a ſxccefſion of Prophers, when he laid 
down ſuch rulcs in his Law tor the judging ofthem, and to 
know whether they were truly inſpired or no, Dent. 18. 
21,22, Andin that ſame place God doth promile a ſucceſſion 
of Prophets, Deur, 18,15, 18. A Prophet will the Lora God 
raiſe wp anto thee like t:nto me ; to him ſhall ye hearken. 
Which words, though in their f/{ and complext ſenſe they 
do relate to Chriſt (who is the great Propher of the Church) 
yer whoever attends to the full ſcope of the words, will cafily 
perceivethat the immediate ſenſe of them doth relate to an 
orary of Prophets which ſhould ſucceed Aoſcs among the 
?:ws; between whom and Moſes there would be a great 
femilitude as to their Birth, Calling, and DeErine, though 
not a juſt equality , which is excluded, Det. 34.10, 11, 
and the chiet realon why it is ſaid there thar the other Pro- 
phets fell ſo much ſhort of AZoſes, is, in regard of the ſigns 
and wonders which he wrought, as is there Jargely exprel- 
ied, Nor may it ſcem ſtrange, that by a Propher ſhould be 
underſtood an order Or ſucceſſion of Prophets, when it 1s 
acknowledged by moſt Proteftants, that by 5 Arn5eu@, the 
Antichriſt, is underſtood a rank and ſucceſſion of ſeverall per- 
ſonsin the ſame name and funRion: And thar it is to be under- 
ſtood in thoſe words concerning a /#ccefſion of Prophets, 
- will appear by the occaſion of their being brought in; for 
ver. 14. God prohibits them to hearken aſter the manner of 
'their neighbour-nations, to obſervers of times and Divi- 
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vers, and then brings in the following words, v.15 asto 
the reaſon of that prohibition, that God wconld raiſe mp 4a 
Prophet among themſelves like into Moſes, and to him ſhould 
they hearken. Now let any rational] man judge whether 
:t were ſo probable an argument to keep them from hear- 
kening to Diviners of other Nations, that there ſhould a 
Prophet ariſe 2000 Fears after like unto Moſes, as that he 
would raiſe up a continued ſucceſſion of Prephets among 
themſelves, to whom they ſhould hearken. Thus Orin 
in his excellent Books againſt Celſzs , ſhews the neceflity 
of the Propheticall office among the Fews from hence , for, 
faith he, it being written in thiir Law that the Gentiles hear 
kend unto Oracles and Divinations ; bat God would not ſuffer 
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irto be ſo among them, it preſently follows, A Prophet will 


the Lord God raiſe np in the miaſt of thee, &c. Therefore, 
faith he, when the Nations jronnd abent th:m had their Ora- 
cles, and ſeverell Wayes of divination, all which were ftr;fly 
prohibited among the fews, if the fews had ns way of fore- 
knowing things to come, it had been almoſt impoſſible, conſider- 
ing the great curioſity of humane natare, to have kept them 
from deſpiſing the Law of Muſes, or apoft atizing tothe hea- 
then Oracles, or (etting np ſomething lik» them among them- 
ſelves. Which irterpre:ation of his icems to have a great 


deal of yeaſox, not only from the coherence of the words - 


here, but from the Analogy of many other precepts of the 
Law of Moſes, which it 15 moſt certain hive a reſpe ro 
the cuſtoins of the 7dolatronus Nations round about them. 
Another reaſon why ic is moſt p:obable, chat by this is un- 
cerſtood a [acceſſion of Prophets, is the charge which fol. 
lows againſt falſe Prophets, and the rwles :0 diſcover them, 


V. 20,21, 22. which bad not been fo pertinent and coherent - 


if the oppoſstson did not lie between the order of er ve Prophets 
among the Fews, and the falſe Prophets which ſhould riſe 
upin the m:dſt of them. And that which yer further jull:- 
hes this znterpretation, is, thar there is no other place inthe 
whole Pentatench which doth expreſly ſpeak of a ſucceſſie» 
of Prophets, if this be not underſtood of it , and 15 1c any 
ways probable a matter of ſo great moment and conſequence 


ſhould be wholly pretermitted ? Efpecial'y when we {ind : C 
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ſo exactly performed inthe ſucceeding ages of the Jew; 
Commonwealth , their immediate Rulers like Di@ators at 
Rowe, atcer Aoſes death, being molt raiſed up by immediate 
incitatien and ;apulſe from God, and many of them inſpired 
with a /pirit of propheſie. How ſhould the Few, have ex- 
peed thele, or obeyed them when' they appeared, had not 
God foretold it ro them, and provided chem for ic by the 
La\w of 1sſes ? 
Neither did theſe Prophets ariſe ſingly among them, like 
blazing Stars,one in anage tO porrerd future everts,but whole 
Conſtellations of them ſometimes appeared together , yea, 
ſv many ſmaller Prophets were fomerimes united together, 
as made up a pertect Galaxy, when they were entred into 
Secieties, and became Schools of the Prophets , for ſuch we 
trequently read of in Scripture. The oziginall and inflitut;- 


en of which may caſt a farther /ight into our preſent deſign, 
and ſhew us the little reaſon the Fews could have to expe& 


miracles from them to confirm their doqrine, who were 
brought up in the knowledge of their L:iw, and were cal. 


led out from their leyerall ſocieries into the propheticall 
office by the immeatate incitation of God himſelf, Which be- 
ing ſo commonly known among them, there needed no ſuch 
extraordinary proofs to manifeſt the Divine amthority by 
Which they were employed. Two things then we ſhall en. 
deayour to clear ; Firſt, the originall and inſtitution of theſe 
Schools of the Prephets ,, and ſecondly, That it was the orai- 
nary conrſe for the Prophets by employment to be taken forthof 
theſe ſecieties wherein they were educated, Firſt, for the ori- 
ginall and inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Prophets, The 
firſt Seminaries, Or places of inſticution among the Fews,were 
the Cities of the Levites, which were diſperſed up and down 
in the ſeverall Tribes of Iſrael; God thereby turning that 
into a bleſſing, which was pronounced asa cxrſe upon Le- 
v3 by his Father acob, viz. that he ſhould be divided in 74- 
cob, and ſcattered in Iſrael. Bur though the fulfilling of that 
prophecy might be the primary ground of that ſcattering, 
yet it is evident that God aimed ar ſome further good in it, 
both in reference to the Lewites and the 7ſraelites. Lyra 
undertakes to aſſign four reaſons of this diſtribution of che 
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Cities of the L-rvites among the Tribes, (1) becauſe if they 7ofb. 11. 
had lived butin one Tribe, the worſhip of God would have 
ſeemed to have been confined to that Tribe, ( 2 ) becauſe 
they would have been a &4xrden to that Tribe they had their 
Eabirations in. (3) from the equity of being maintained by 
all, who ſeryed tor all, (4) becauſe ir was their office to 
reach che people, and therefore it was neceſſary they ſhould 
live among them. Theſe reaſons are moit of them oppoſed by 
Abulenſis, but defended by others. The Jaft is that which 49: #* 
moſt inſiſt on, it being the peculiar office of the Lewites ro "ary » 
teach rhe people 1 ſo 2 Chron. 35. 4+ Ana ſaid anto the Le- FE Sherlos. 
vites,qui erudicvant omnem Iſraclem, as Vatablus renders it , Antiq, y 
who taught all Iſrael ,, and Mafixe inſiſts on that as the great ##r. | 2. 
reaſon of their diſperſion, to be ready to teach the Law begs A 
among the 7/raclites. Burt yer all thoſe who are agreed that RE 
teaching the Law was the dxty of the Levites, are not yet 
agreed of the maxner of that reaching ;, for there being two 
parts of their Law, the one ceremoniall and judicial, and 
the other morall and ſpiritaall, the queſtion is, whether of 
theſe two did belong ro, or was performed by the Pr;:fts 
and Levites. There are many who underſtand all that Of- 
fice of reaching which belonged to the Prieſts and Levires, 
to be meerly concerning the ceremoniall part of the Law, 
ie, deciding all caſes of controver ſie which ſhould ariſe con. 
cerning their ceremoniall worſhip, which in Lewir. 10. 10. 
is called parting 4 difference between holy and anholy, 
and between clean and unclean. But it ſeems ſomewhar 
ſtrange rhat God ſhould take ſo great care about the e1/ 
andoxtfide of his worſhip, and none at all for the morall and 
Firituall part of it, eſpecially when he had ſet apart a whole 
Tribe meerly for his own ſervice, and fred rhem from all 
otheremployments, that they might have a greater liberty 
to attend upon thethings relating to his ſervice , eſpecially 
whenir is mentioned as the duty of the Prieſts and Levitrs Lev. ro. 
to teach all the ſtatutes which the Lord had Spoken to them by Io. 
the hand of Moſes and that they ſhall teach Jacob thy ſtatutes, Neur, 33, 
and I([rael thy Law. Which notwithſtanding whac Abarb;- 0 
{and others ſay, muſt certainly comprehend as well rhe 
worall as the ceremoniall part of Moſes his Law, And the 
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Prieſts lips are [aid to preſerve knowledge : and God ſaith they 
ſhould [eek the Law at his mouth ,, for he 5 the meſſenger of the 
Lord of Huifts, Do theſe things imporc no more then meer 
deciding the caſes of the ceremeniall Law ? But whateyer 
Gods intention in the inſtitution of rhe Lewvires was, we find 
not mh in Scripture of what they did for the promotin 
the morall and Sþiritnall part of divine worſhip ; but it is no 
news to hear that Societies inſtituted for good and pious 
ends, ſhould degenerate trom the firit intention of the Foun- 
ders of them ; and thus it is probable it was with the 
vites, who finding the moſt of their benefit and advantage 
to come in by the ceremomall caſes, might grow more xegpl;- 
gent of the morall part of divine ſervice, which brought no ſe- 
cular emolument to them. 

And thence we read not of theſe Schools of the Prophets, 
which were Socictites in order to ſpiritwall inftruttion, till 
about the time of Samwxel ; and many think tim to have 
deen the firſt A#thor of them. Forit is evident, that about 
histime the Prieſthood was grown to a great degeneracy, and 
men thereby eſtranged from the worſhip of God, 1o that 
there ſcemed almoſt a zeceſſity rhen of reſtoring ſome $+- 
cicties, who might have a ſpeciall eye to the ſpiricuall part of 
Gcds worſbip and ſervice, The occafion of the inſtitution of 
them, ſeems to have been from the reſore which the people 
had to the high places for ſacrificing, during the captivity or 
uncertain abode of the Ark of God, after the deſolation of 
Shiloh : now the people reſorting to theſe places to per. 


form their ſolemnities, it was ſo ordered, that a company of 


Prophets ſhould be there reſident to bleſs the ſacrifices, and 
inſtru& the people, Two of theſe places with chele Societies 
in them we find mentioned in the time of Samxel. The 
firft mentined, 1 Sam. 10.5,10. which cannor be the 
ſame with Remah, although the Syriack, and Arabick ver- 
fiens fo render it. For Sammel bad his own reſidence 10 
Ramah whither Saul went to him, 1 Sam. 9. 18, 19. but 
in this chapter we find Samuel ſending Saul on a journey 
from him beyond Bethel and the plain of Tabor, and there 
rells him he ſhould meer wich the company of Prophets upon 
the bill of God, ver, 5, Some think it was called the Hil of 
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Ged, becauſe of its heights the Cedars of God, and the monn- 
rains of God for the higheſt ; ſo Tirinus undeſtands ir, bur 
Menochius far more probably, quia in ca erat carns Cf velnts 
[chola prophetarum. The Chaldee Paraphraſt renders it, ad 
collem in quo arca Domini : R, Solomen makes this hill to be 
Kirjath-jearim, and therefore called the hill ef God, becauſc 
che Ark was there in the hoxſe of Abinadab 3» the bill. 
But Lyra thinks he hath proved, that before this time the 
Ark, was remoyed from Kirjah-jearim to Aizpah ; but 
Abulen ſis more probably conceives it was never removed 
thther, and withal thinks thzs hill of God to be no other then 
Gibeah of Benjamin, where Saxl inhabited; and thence the 
wonder was the greater, to ſee him prophecy among thoſe 
who had known his former life and education. The other 
place is Natethin Ramah, where was a high place whither 
the people came *© ſacrifice, this Rawah ſeems to have been 
the place of S. 4-15 nativity, cailed Ramathaim Sophim, 
which che Fyr1ack wverſjon renders coll;s Fpecularnm ( ſome 
who would be ready :o improve every thing tor their. pur- 
poſ-, would think it was ſo called in alluſion to the imploy- 
ment of the young Students there. So Heinſius conceives 
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OY T1W to be underitoud, Namb. 23. 14. the place of r,;c;;. 
watchmen, from which word faich he, withour doubt the Sacre, l. r. 
Greeks derived their ozg0z, who were wont in ſuch high places & 2+ 


to obſerve the courſe and motions of the heavens '; Burt to 
paſs by ſuch frivolous conj:Qures.) It ſeems a great deal 
more probable, chat this Ramah which, the Septuagine by 
alighe mutation of the initial lecters calls ZgwaSuiy, was the 
lame with Arimatrhea, the Town of Joſeph mencioned in the 
Geipel. Bur the place where the [chool of the Prophets was, 
ſeems ro have been, with greateſt conveniency, for a place 
of education, at ſome diltance from the Town. Vatablm 
conceives it was built in the fields of Ramah, and the word 
Naioth, faith Per. Afartyr, properly ſignifies paſtures, and 
ome remote places , que fere ſant ftnaiis aptiſſuma. The 
Cbaldee Paraphraſt renders Naioth by NJBN\N IV2 4 Col- 
ledge or School of prophetical education : over this Colledge 
_ Samnel bimſelf was Prefident, as moſt underſtand thar place, 
1 Sam. 19.20, Andwhen they ſaw the company of Prophets 
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jYophecging , and Samuel ſtanding as appointed wer them þ. 
7 -nathan renders it, + Semuclem ſtantem decentem ſuper 9; 
To which we may weil apply the words of Phils, ſpeaking - 
of the Fewiſh manner of inſtruction, 59 u& nz<vo: Of vouyu!; 
, Hifunctiy, Th. 5 Im Sem es 125% al iy 4; EATS War ts 
72 Jn 4 + fir. The Preſident going before and teaching, the 
reſt increaſing in goodneſs, and improvins in life and man- 
Hers. 

Neither can we think ſo good and uſeful an inſtitution 
ſhould preſently degenerate Or be turned into another chan- 
nel , and therefore ſome conceive that the moſt notcd 
Prophets to the time of D.wid were the Preſidents of theſe 
Colledges; ſuch as beſides Samwnel were Helcann, Gad, Na- 
than, Heman, and feduthun , and that they ſeleRted our the 
choyceſt and moſt hopeful of the young Levites, and here 
educared them, together with the Nazarites which came 
out of other tribes. And it ſeems yery probable, that in all 
the moſt noted high places whether they went to ſacrifice, 
there were ſuch Schools erected after the firſt inſtitution of 
them. Thence we read of ſuch multitudes of the Prophets 
rogether in the time of Ahab, 1 King. 18. 4. for when 
7«zabel cut off the Prophets of the Lord, Obaainh tosk an 
hundred and hid them in caves ; certainly their number was 
very great, when an hmndred might be ſaved without 
miſflins. The chief places where they reſided, ſeem to have 
been Bethel, 2 King. 2, 3. and fericho, which was a Large 
Colledge ; for therein we read of fifty ſons of the Prophets 
Randing tegether out of their number , 2King. 2.5, 7, 15. 
and Gz/gal, which had been a place of Religion from the firſt 
entrance into Caxaay; there we find the ſons of the Prophet: 
fitting before Eliſha, 2 King. 4. 38. It ſeems molt probable, 
tharche purity of Gods worſhip among the zex tribes after the 
defetion inthe timeof Ferobeam was preſerved by the Pro- 
phers in their ſeveral Schools and places of habitation, which 
hath ſufficient foxxdation in that place, 2 Kings 4. 23. 
where the Shanamites husband asks her wherefore ſhe Would 
fo tothe man of God that day, ſeeing it was neither new-mon 


»or Sabbath. Whereby it is both evident, that the Prophers 


cid undertake the office of inſtruRing the -people on their 
ſolemn 
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ſolemn Feſtivals, and that it ws their cuſtom to reſort to 
chem for thic end, Thus we fee what care God took for V.3.m:/7 
the inſtrution of his people in a time of ſo general| an Ben. 1/ract. 
Apoſtacy as that of the ten tribes was, when the Church of wo a 
Ged could not be known by that conſtant viſibility and NYE MBP 
outward glory which ſome ſpeak ſo much of, bur wes then 
clonded in obſcurity, and ſhrouded it {clt under the m:antles of 
ſome Prophets which God continued among them, and that 
not by any /izeall ſucceſſion neither, though the Fews would 
ſain make the gift of Prophecy to be a kind of Cabala too, 
and conveyed ina conſtant ſucceſlion from one Prophet to 
another. Neither were thcſe Schools of the Prophers only 
in Iſrael, but in fadah likewiſe was God known, and his 
Name was great among theſe Schools thire, In fernſalem it 
ſelf there was a Colledge where Huldah the Propheteſs 
lived, 2 Kings 22.14, ſome render Miſhna in ſecunda + 
arby parte ; tor Jeruſalem was divided into the wpper and 
wether [art of the City, Abulenſis ard Lyra will have it 
refer tothe three walls of the City in which the three chief 
parts of it were comprized ; in the firſt, the Temple and the 
Kings Palace ; in the ſecond, the Nobles and the Prophets 
honſes; and in the third, the common people, Foſephus ſeems 7: "de bell 
to favour the diviſion of the City into three parts; but Pineda +"; fo 4 
thinks the ſecond part of the City was moſt inhabited by <c. g. 
Artificers,and that the Prophets, and the Wiſe men, and ſuch Pincd. de 
as frequented the Temple, moſt dwelt in the City of David 7#5 *ot. 
within the firſt wall; and therefore he conjectures chat the {.3-C-2Se 
Colledge was upon Mount S1sn, (and ſo properly called Sion 
Colledge) and he explains that houſe which wiſaom z ſaid to 
tave built, and hewn out ker (cven pillars, Prov. 9.1. by this 
Culleage which he ſuppoſech was built by Solomen tn Afonn:; 
Sion, and thence wer. 3. ſhe is (id to cry upon the higncf 
Places of the City, Thus much may ſerve concerning the orj- 
ginall and 3nſtitation of theſe Schools of the Prophets. 

Inow come to the ſecond thing promiſed concerning the 
Schools of the Prophets, which is, that ir was Goas ordinary 
method to call thoſe perſons ont of theſe Schools, whom he did 
employ inthe diſcharge of the propheticall office. Two things 
will de neceſſary for the clearing of this : Firft, what 1c- 
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dency their edecation in thoſe S$chosls had towards the fitting 
them for their propheticall office. Secondly, what evidence 
the Scriptare C1VES 125 that God called the Prephets out from 
theſe Colledges, The firjt of chele is very requilite to be clear- 
ed, becauſe the propherivall office depending upon immeziate 
in{piratien, iT is hard to coticeive what influence any ante- 
eedent and preparetury aiſpeſirions can have upon recetyin 

the propheticall ſpirit. Itis commoniy known how much the 
cencrality of fewiſh Writers do infiit on the neceflity of 
theſe qualifications antecedent tO a /pirit of prothecy. 1. An 
excellcnt natnrall temper. 2. Good accompliſhments beth 6 

wit and jortunes. 3. Separation from the world. 4. Congru- 
ity of place (which they make proper to fudea) 5. Opportan;- 
ty of rime. 6, And arvine inſpiration, Thele are 1o largely dil- 
courſed of by many learned men from Fewiſb writers, that 


ic will be both redious and impertinent to recite much of 
their opinions concerning them; who, ſince they have loſt 
the gift of prozhecy, ſeem to have loſt roo that wiſaor and 
nattrall underſtanding, which they make one of the 1 c |: -;- 
ceſſary qualifications of a Prophet. Itis not caſe tv 1311+ 1 1n4: 
what ſublerviency riches could have to a propheticat,, + it, 
unleſs the Fews be of Simen Magus his Gpinion, rhai note 
gifts of the Holy Ghoſt may be purchaſed with money, ad 


 3t ſo, they think themſelves in as likely a way to bid tar for 


a propheticall ſpirit as any people in the world, Or 1s it that 
they think it inipoſlible any wirhour them ſhould have 
that Free, cheerfall, and generous (pirit, which they make 
{ſo neceſſary to a propberick [| irit, thar it is an axiome of 
oreat authority with chem, Spiritzs ſanttus non reſidet ſu- 
per hominem meſtams and they think Eliſpa his fit of paſlt- 
on did excz{s his prefbitick Spirit from him, which he was 
fain tO r7&trive again with a fit of Aſuſick, There are only 
two ſorts of thoſe anteceatnt diſpoſitions which ſeem to bear 
any «ffiniry with the prophetick ſpirit : And thoſe are ſuch 
as tended to the improvement of their natarall faculties, and 
ſuch as tended to their advancement in picty, and conſequent- 
ly to the ſubduing ail irregular motions 10 their ſouls ; Not 
that cither of theſe did concur by way of efficiency to the 
produQtion of a /pirir of prophecy ( which is an opinion 

A1aime- 
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Maimonides icems very fayourable to) but that God might 
make choice particularly of ſugh pezſoxs, to remove all pre- 
judices againſt them in thoſe they were lent unto, For no- 
ching could poſlibly arſſarzfi: rhem more concerning divine 
infpiranon, then if the per/o» who pretended to it were of 
very weak and ſhallow intellefiyals, or known to be of an 
irregular converſation. In order therefore to the fuller /a- 
tufattion of men concerning theſe two qualifications, this 
[#fiturion of them in the Schools of the Prophers was of 
oreat ſubſerviency, becauſe therein their only 5mployment 
was (0 zmprove in knowleape, and ef) pectally in rrxe piety. This 
latter being che molt neceſſary diſpoſition, ſince the Apo- 
tle hath told us that the Prophets were Holy men, who (pake 
a they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt, And in order to this, 
the greateſt part we can find of the exerciſes of thoſe who 
were educated in theſe Schools of the Prophets, were inſtru- 
#;ons in the Law, and the ſolemn celebration of the praiſes 
of God: Which appears in Scripture to haye been their chief 
employment as Prophets, and by which they are ſaid to pro- 
phecy : SO at Gibeah at the Oratory there, we find a compar 
ny of Prophets coming down from the high place with a P[al- 
tery, 4 Tabret and pipe, and « Harp before them, and pro- 
phecying- | 
.z It may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange to conſider what relati- 
on theſe J{»ſicall inftruments had to the prophecying here 
mentioned. Are 4{#ſicall notes like ſome ſeeds Naturaliſts 
ſpeak of, which will help to excite a prophetick ſpirit? Or do 
they tend to elewvare the /pirirs of men, and ſo put them into 
a greater capacity of Enthapaſm ? Or is it becauſe Mu- 
fk, is ſo excellent for allaying the tz#malrsof inward paſſi- 
ox;, and fo fitting the ſoul for the betrer entertainment of 
the Divine Spirit ? Or was all this prophecying here ſpo- 
ken of nothing elſe but wocall and 3»ſtr umenrall Muſick ? So 
ſome indeed underſtand it, that it was only the praiſing God 
with [pirituall ſongs and melody , wherein one as the Precen- 
tor began a hyms, which the reſt cook from him and carried 
on, I confeſs it carries the faireſt probability with it, that 
this prophecying with Muſical inſtruments was at their pla- 
cexand times of ſacrifice, an adjantt, if not a part of the ſ0- 
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lemn ſervice of God : which was managed chiefly by the 
O ire of rhe Soxs of the Proph:te which were reſident there 
And wer? trained up inall exerciſes of piery and devotion, 
Bur yet 1 cannor fce any reaſon to think that all this pro- 
phecying was meerly ſinging of Hymzs, and playing upon 
cheir Aſuyſtcall inſtrum.c>ts to them, as lome Imagine, becauſe 
there ſeems to be implyrd ſome immediate impnlſcs of a pro- 
phetick ſpirit, by what Samecl ſaid co Sal, that when he 
c:me among the Prophets, the ſpirit of the Lord would come 
'* rpon him, and he ſhould prophecy with them, and he ſhenld be- 
* come another man , What {trange 5mpalſe and wonderfull 
transformation was this meerly for Saxl to joyn with the 

Prophets in their praiſes of God ? And this needed not fo 
much admiration as followed there upon this ation of Fax, 
that it ſhould become a Proverb, Is Saul alſo ameng the Pr- 
* phets ? Certainly Saul wasa very great hater ot all (piri- 
tall A1ſnſich, before, if it became a Proverb meerly for his 
being preleac at, or joyning with this company in ſinging 
their Hymns. Theretore others think that thoſe who are 
ſaid particularly to prophecy at theſe Iſnſick-meetings, were 
ſome perſons as chief among the reſt, who having their ſpi- 
rits elevated by the JZzſick, did compoſe Hymns upon the 
place by a Divine Energy inwardly moving their minds. $0 
that there were properly aivine raptares in ſome of them, 
which tranſported them beyond the ordinary power of fax» 
cy Or imagination, 1n CiCtating ſuch Hymns as might be ſuite 
able for the deſign of celebrating the honoxr of God. 

Neither may it ſeem ſtrange that ſuch an Entbuſaftich 
Spirit ſhould ſeize on them only at fuch ſolemn times, ſince 
we read in the New Teſtament of a like exerciſe of ſuch pifts 
in the Charch of Corinth, 1 Cor. 14.26. where we ſeein 
coming together every one had a Pſalm, a Doftrine, a Tongne, 
a Revelation, Kc, Whereby it appears that they were in- 
ſpircd upon the place , etiam extemporales Hymni ſape ab af- 
Hats erant,as Grotizs there obſerves, as welee it in frequent 
inſtances in Scripture, of Simeon and Anna, Moſes and 
Miriam, Deborah, and Iſaiah, and in the Chriſtian Church 
after that Zndflogd of inſpired gifts was much abated 1n 


the Charch, (hey kept up a caſtome much like to theſe ex 
temporall 
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temporal hymns, as appears evidently by Tertullian, poſt Ape. ©:.399 
aquam manualem & lumina ut quiſg, de Scriptaris ſanttis 
vil de proprio ingenio pote#t, provecatur in medium Deo ca- 
mre; After they had ended their Love-feaſts, they begun 
their Hymns, which were either taken from the Scriptares, 
or of the:r own compoſition. Which Pliny takes notice of as 
a preat part of ihe Chriſtians worſhip, that they did ſecum 
invicem c::rmen Chriſto quaſs Deo dicere, they joyned in ſing- 
ing hymns to Chriſt 4s God. Nay, we find ſomething very 
parallel tO this preſerved among the rains of the Heathy 
worſhip, ſuch were the Aſſamenra among the old Romans, 
which were peculiarly ſzng ro the honour of ſome particular 
Ged, thence the Aſjamenta fanualia, Funonia, Minervia, 
which were pris poemata & Carmina in fingulos tos De0s Conett. in 
cenſcrigta, as the learned foſeph Scaliger oblerves, So like- Yarr.purzr, 
wile th® old Greeks bad their ſolemn bymns to their Gods, 
ſome to the propitioxs Gods, which they called zanri; Sues, 
and the Latins properly Indigitamenta, and carmen calator;- 
wm ; Others they had to their FVejoves, or [eva numing, 


which they called v\urss amoymics ; the Latins Carmen 
Averruncale ;, but beſides theſe, they had ſome peculiar to 
the ſereral Deities, as 6umyy © tO Diana, Namzy to Apollo, 
liaG- to Ceres, Dithyrambus tO Bacchus, Adoniaia to Ado- 
1is,as Proclus tells us in his Chreſtomathia, And it is withall 
eridenc, that the Heathens thought ſome of their Prieſts in- Apud Phot. 


bibl. Cod. 


Ipired while they were performing theſe ſolemn Devotions to Ts 


the Gods ( which probably was by Satan, as many other 
things in Heathen worſhip taken up in imitation of thele in- 
ſpired bhywns,and Auſick uſed by the ſons of the Prophets) 
but their hymns were {0 compoſed, as to be fic rather to rranſ- 
por; men beyond the power of their reaſon, then to compeſe 
and /weeten ir, which was ſuitable to the fanatick Enthaſ- 
am, which was ſo common among them. So Proclus tel!s 
Us that the Io- Bacche was f+famnruw © ma qeuayusn, full 
of nci/cand din; and the Dirhyrambus was wounusv2 y may 
nv ehenads, wm gvecize opener, a kind of extatick Morice- 
daxce,and their Prieſts were apprebended by them to be 
under a real Evxthuſaſm at theſe Solemnities. So the Co- 
r)bantes are deſcribed rather like mad men then meer Enthu- 
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ſuafts by Styabo . they were yJenaguu nvis x B2xyiul , as 
be deſcribes them, dancing about with their cymbals and 
drums, and arms ana” pipes ( as though a Bedlam had been 
broke looſe among them) yer this was in high eſteem among 
them; for as Strabo after faith, 87: yJ«n40uis emvevay nys 
0eazy bye Dec, Xy TY WAvmieg ver Anngtav, this Enthuſs- 
aſlm ſeemed to have 4 aivine touch with it, and to come very 
near to a prophetick ſpirit. | 

But though the prophecying with 21zufick among the ſons 
of the Prophets, might be by ſome exremporary hyn:ns im- 
mediately dictated by the precentor of the Chor , yet we 
are not to imagine any iuch franrick aftioxs among them as 
were among the Caretes and Corybantes, it being alwayes 
the Devils temper tO overado, when he {trives to #mitate, and 
inſtcad of /c{cmn and ſet devetions tO carry men beyond all 
ſenſe and reaſon, The Spirit of God did never diftkte any 
To. Bacch: s or Dithyrambs to tranſport and amuſe the Fi- 
rits of men ;, but thoſe ſweet airs wh:ch might both compoſe 
andelevate the ſpirits of all thatheard them. For in proba- 
Hility the ſpirits of all theſe Prophets were as Lytes tuned 
to the ſame height, that when the Spiric of God did ftrike 
upon oxe of them, the yeſ# preſently anſwered to ir, and ſo 
mace up an entire Coxſere among them. So Menechins 
thinks the Spirit of God not only moved the ſpirit of him 
who was the precenter, but the reſt likewiſe who jovned 
with him; and they are ſaid to prophecy, ſaith Torziellas, 
forte quod non quaſcung, ſed Propheticas duntaxat cantiones 
precinerent ,, but trom hence we clearly ſee what the great 
employment was in theſe Schools of the Prophets, which, as 
the ſame Azthor expreſieth, it was ſtatis horis de rebus di- 
VINE diſſerere & diving lindibus vacare ; and thereby we 
underſtand what reference this 5#ftitation had in order to 
the propherical office, becauſe the Spirir of God did much - 
appcar among them, and all their exerciſes tended to piety, 
and ſo did remove all prejxdices from their perſons, when 
God did ſend them abroad afterwards. | 

And ſo it is evident he frequently did, not to fay alwayes, 
for that were to put too great a reſtraint upon the bounaleſs 


. ſpirit of God: For ſometimes, as will appear afterwards, 


Go 
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God ſent the Prophets upon extraordinary meſſages, and ther, 
furniſhed them with ſufficicnt evidence of their Divize com- 
miſſion without being beholding to the T eſtimorials of the 
Schools of the Prophets, But beſides theſe, God had a kind of 
 Triger- Prophets among his people , ſuch were the moſt of 
rhole whom we read of in Scriptare, which were no pen-mes 
of the ſacred Scripture, ſuch in Davids time we may con- 
ceive Gad and Nathan, and afterwards we read of many 
other Prophers and Seers among them, ro whom the people 
made their refort : Now theſe in probality were ſuch as 
| had been ryained up inthe Prophetick Schools, wherein the 
Firit 0 God did appear, but ina more fixed and ſerled way 
then in che cxer.,corainary Prophets whom God did call out on 
ſome more ſignal occations, ſuch as Tſaiah and Feremiah 
were. V/« have aciear foundation for ſuch a dift:nion of 
Proph-rs in choſe vrords oft Amos to Amaziah, Amos 7. 14. 
15 Iwasno Prophet, neither was I a Prophets ſon , but ] 
wai a herdſman, nd .1 patherer of Sycamore fruits: And the 
Lord took me as I full) wed the flock ; and the Lord ſaid unto 
me, Go prophecie to my people Iſrael. Som? underitand the 
firſt words, J was not a Prophet, thi: he was not born a 
Prophet as Jeremiah was, not deſigned and ſer apart to it 
from his morhers womb ,, but I rather think by his ner being 
a Prophet, he means he was none of thoſe reſeaent Prophets 
in the Cofedges or Schools of them, not any of thoſe who 
had led a propherick life, and withdrawn chemicives from 
converſe with the world; nor was 1 ('auh be) the ſon of a 
Prophet, i. e. not brought up 1n diſcipleſhip under thoſe Pro- 
phers, and thereby trained up in order to the prophetick fur- 
ion. Non didici inter diſcipnlos Prophetarum, as Pcllican 
renders it ; ec 3nſtitutione qu. filis Propbetarum qu-:fi ad 
donum Prophetie a parentibus preparabantar, lauth Eftizs. 
Non @ puero edncatus in Scholts Prophetic , lo Calvin und 
moſt other modern 7nterpreters underſtand it as weil as 
Abarbinel and the Jewiſh Writers : Whereby it 1s cvident 
that Gods ordinary way for the Prophets, was to take ſuch 
as had been trained up and educated in order to that end, 
although Ged did not tye up himſclf co this method, but ſome- 
times called one from the Cozrt, as he did J/aiab ; ſome- 
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times one from the herds, as here he did Amos, and bid them 
go prophecie to the howſe of Iſrael, There was chen a kind of 
a ſtanding Colledge of Prophets among the 1/raclites, who 
/hined as fixed Stars in the Firmament ; and there were 
others who had a more planetary motion, and withall a more 
lively and reSþlendent illumination from the fountain of pro- 
phetick light. And further it ſeems that the ſpirie of pro- 
phecie did not ordinarily ſeize on any, but ſuch whoſe inſtitu- 
tion was in order tO that end, by the great admiration which 
was cauſed among the people at Sazls lo ſudden prophecying, 
that it became a proverb, 1s Saul alſo among the Prophets 
which had root given theleaſt foxndation for an adage for a 
ſtrange and nnwonted thing, unleſs the moſt common ap. 
pearances of the ric of Prophecie bad been among choſe 
who were trained up in order to it. Thus I ſuppoſe we 
have fully cleared the firſt reaſon why there was no neceſſi- 
ty for the ordizary Prophets, whole chief office was inſtraftion 
of the people, to prove their commiſſion by mzracles, be- 
cauſe God had promiſed a ſucceſſion of Prophers by Moſes,and 


theſe were brought up ordinarily to that end among them , 
ſo that all prejadices were ſufficiently removed from their 


perſons without any ſuch extrasrdinary power as that of mia 
racles. 
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CHAP.V. 
Thetryall of Propheticall Doctrine. 


Rules of trying Prophets eſtabliſhed in the Law of Moſes, The 
paniſhment of pretenaers. The ſeverall ſorts of fulſe Pro- 
phets. The caſe of the Prophet at Bethel d5ſcuſſed. The 
tryall of falſe Prophets belonging to the great Sanhedrin. 
T he particular rules Whereby the Doftrine of Prophets was 
judged. The proper notion of a Prophet, mat foretelling fu- 
ture contingencies, but having immediate Divine revelati- 
6», Severall principles laid down for clearing the d:&rine 
of the Prophets. 1. That immediate diftates of naturall 
light are not to be the meaſure of Divine revelation. Severall 
grounds for Divine revelation from natarall light, 2. What 
ever u aireftly repugnant to the diflates of nature, cannot be 
of Divine revelation. 3. No Divine revelaticn doth con- 
tradift a Divine poſitive Law without ſuſſicient evidence of 
Goas intention to repeal that Law. 4. Divine revelation 

| inthe Prophets Was not to be meaſured by the words of the 
Law, but by the intention andreaſon of it. The Propheticall 
office a kind of Chancery to the Law of Moſes. 


Egon ſecond reaſon why thoſe Prophets whoſe main office Seft. 1. 
was inftruftion of the people, or meerly foretefling fu- 
ture events, needed not to confirm their doftrine by miracles, is, 
becauſe they, had certain rules of tryall by their Law whereby 
to diſcern the falſe Prophets from the true. So that if they 
were Ceceived by them, it was their own ofcitancy and zz- 
advertency which was the caſe of it. Godin that Law which 
was confirmed by miracles undoubtedly Divine, had cſta- 
bliſhed a Coxrr of rryall for Prophetick, Spirits, ard given 
ſuch certain rales of procedare in it, that no men needed ro 
be deceived unleſs they world themſelves, And there was 
a greater neceſſity of ſuch a certain way.of tryall among 
them, becauſe it could not otherwiſe be expetted but in a 
Nation where a Prophetick Spirit was ſo common , there 


would be very. many pretenders to it, who might much 
3 endanger 
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end.tnoer tht {aith of the people unleſs there were ſome cer. 
t2in _ to had them our. And the more effeually tg 
de:er men cither from counterfeiting a Prophetick Spirit, or 
from he.rkening to ſuch as aid, God appointed a ſevere 
pniſhnent for every ſuch pretender, viz. upon /egall con. 
vittion that he be paniſh:d with acath. Deut. 18. 20 Zur 
the Prophet which ſhall preſume to ſpeak a word in my name 
which I have not commanaed him to ſpeak, or that ſhull ſpeak in 
the name of other Gods, ſhall ſurely dye. The fews generally 
underſtand this of trang ling, as they do alwayes in the Law, 
when the particular manner o* death is not expreſſed. And 
therein a falſe Prophet and a ſeducer were diſtin;uiſhed each 
from 0: her, thar a meer ſedxcer was to be ffoned to death 
under ſufficient teſtimoxy, Deur, 13.6, 10, But the falſe 
Pro het is there ſaid in generall only to be put to death, 
Deur. 13 1,5. The main difference between the ſedacer and 
falſe Pr:phet was, that the ſeducer ſought by canning per- 
ſwaſiens and plauſible arguments to draw them off trom the 
worſhip of ihe rr#e God ;, but the falſe Propher alwayes pre- 
tenaed Divine revelation for what he perſwaied them to, 
whecher he gave out. that he had that rewelrion from the 
irue Ged, or from dels and falſe Gods. So that the meer - 
pretcnce to Divine revelation was that which God would have 
pun:ſhed with fo great ſeverity, 

The 7ews tell us of three ſorts of Prophets who wereto 
be puniſhed with death by men, and three other ſorts who 


| werereſerved to divine puniſhment : Of the firſt rank were 


P.Exccpt. 
Gem. S a'te 
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1 King.22. 
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theſe. 1. He tht prophecyea that whi: h be had not heard, 
and for this they inſtance in Zeatkiah rhe lon ot Chenaanah, 
who made him horns of iron and 1taid, Thws [ith the Lord, 
th's was the lying Prophet. 2. He that [peaks tht which 
was revealed not te him but ts another , and for this the 
.nltancein Han.niab the fon of Azvr, (bur how rt uly [ ſhall 
nor determine) this was the Plagiary Prophis. 3. He that 
fropheſied im the nameof an 14ol, as the Prephers of Ba-1 cid, 
this was the Iasl- Prophet, Theſe three when otce fully 
convicted, were to be put to death. The other rank of thoſe 
which were left to Gods hand conſiſted of theſe. 1, He that 
Rifles and [mothers hzs own prophecy, as Jonas aid, by which 
i 


Vo 
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it may ſeem that when the Divine Spiric did overſhadow 
the underſtanaing ot the Prophets, yet it offered no violence 
10 their facxlries, but left them to the free determination of 
«heir own ws 1n the execation of their office ; but this muſt 
be underſtood of a lower degree of prophicy; for at ſome 
times their prophecyes were as fire in their bones , that they Jer.20. 9, 
were never at any reſt riil chey had diſcharged their office. 
But withall by the cxampie of Fonas, we ſee, that though 
the Spirit of prophecy like the fire on the Altar could only 
be kinaled trom heaven, yet it might be d:ftrovzed when it was 
not maintained with ſomething to feed upon , or when it 
met not with ſuicable entertainment from the /4rits of 
thoſe it fell upon, it might retreat back apain to heaven, or 
at leaft lie hid in the embers till a newblaſt from the Spirit 

of God doth avaltomeger, rarricve 1t into 1ts former hat and 

altivity. Thus it was with Fonas. 2. The other was, he 

that deſpiſcd the words of a true Prophet ;, of ſuch God laith 

Dent. 18,19. Anait foall come to paſs, that Whoſoever ſhall 

not hearken to my words which he ſhall ſpeak_in ny name, 

I will require it of him. Which JMaimonides explains by 
DAP 115 MIVML death by the hands of God, which be chus SER, fits 
diſtinguiſherch from the Cererh, thac he makes the death per DOR” 
mann coli to be leſs then the Cereth , becaule this /attcy ” & LEA 
continued in the ſox/ after death, bur the other was expiatea ni. de 

by death, bur generally they interpret it of a ſudden death Cram. = 
which falls upon rhe perſon. 3. The lait is, he who hearkers ** _- —_— 
not to the words of his own Prophecy ; ot which we havea wa 
moſt remarkable inſtance in Scriprare, concerning the Pro» 4;vore. 
phet whom God ſent to Bethel (whom Terrnllian calls Same 7 182: 
4,the Jews Hedua) whom God deſt-oyer :- cn unuſual mage 3 MOg&13. 
ner for not obſerving the commara wii God had given y. . ed. 
him, ot to eat bread nor drink, W-ter at Bice), nor turn again — © 
by the way he came, Neicher was icant excuſe to this Pro- 
- Phet that the old Proph:t at Bethel tal im that an Angell 
ſpike unto him by the word of the Lori 19.:t he ſhould tarn. 

z. For, 1. houſe whom Goa reveals is will unto, be 
gives them full aſſarance of it, in that ciiey h4.e a clear and 
< hint perception of God upon their 0wn 34s; and ſo they 
baye no doubt but it is the word oi the Lord which comes 

; , unto 
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unto them , but this Propher cou'd have no ſuch certainty of 
the Divine revelation which was made to another, eſpecially 
when ic came #mmcdiately tO rentradilt that which was (6 
ſoecially enjoyned him. 2. Where God commands a Prypher 
ro do any thing in the prrſuit of bis meſſ2ge, there he can * 
have no ground to queſiton whether God ſhould connter- 
mand it or no by another Prophet ; becauſe that was in 
eff-& ro thwart the whole deſign of his m(fſage. So it was 
in this ation of the Prophet, tor God intended his not ear- 
xg and drinking in Bethel to teſtifie how much he /oathed 
and abominated that place {ince its being polluted with ]de- 
latry. 3. He might have uſt caxſe to queſtion the integrit 

of the old Prophet, both becauſe of his (wing in Bethel, and 
not openly, according to his effice, reproving their 1dolatry, 
and that God ſhould ſend him out of ?xdea upon that very 
errand, which would not have ſeemed ſo probable, if there 
had been tr#e Prophets reſident upon the place. 4. The 
thing he Ceſired him to ao, was not an att of that weight and 
:mportance on which God uſeth to ſend his Word to any Pro- 
phers, much leſs by one Prophet to contradit what he had | 
ſaid by anoiher, and therefore Terrulian ſaith of him, 
param deſerts jejunii Init, God puniſhed him for breaking his | 
faſt at Bethel, and therefore that meſlage of this Prophet 
ſeemed ro grarifie more mans carnall appetite, then uſually 
the a&10ns of Prophets did, which were moſt times matters 
of hardſvip and aneaſixeſs to the fl-ſb, 5. However all theſe 
were, yet he yeilded roo ſoon, eſpecially having ſo much. 
reaſon on lis fide as he had , being well afſured that God had 

commanded him, he had reaſon to ſee ſome clear evidence 
of a countermand, before he altered his mind : if he had 


ſeen any thing upon tryall which might have faggerd his : 


fith, he ought to have made his immediate recourſe ro God 
by prayer for the fecclement of his wind and removall of this 
oreat remptation. But ſo eaſily to hearken to rhe words of 
a lying Prophet, wich contradifed his own wicfſage, argued 
either great #»btlicf as to his own commiſſion, or t00 great 
eaſineſs and ;nadvertency in being drawn aſide by the o/d 
Prophet, And therefore God made that o/d Prophet himſelf 
in the maſt of his entertainment , as with a hand writmg 

| againſt 
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againſt the wall to tell him he was weighed in the ballance and 
fonnd tos light, and therefore his life ſhould be taken from 
him, Thus we ſce how dangerous a thing ir was either to 
counterfeit 3 Spirit of Prophecy, or to hearken to thoſe 
who did. 

It is the generally received opinion among the Fewiſh 5,4 bs 
Defors, cliat the cognizance and tryal of falſe Prophers did 
peculiarly belong to the great Sanhedrin, And that chis 
was one end of its inſtitution. So Afaimonides after he hath De 110lotar. 
largely diſcourſed of the puniſhment of a ſedacer, and ſpeak- ©-5- ſ.11. 
ing of that of a f.z/ſe Propher, he layes this down asa ſtanding 
rule among them NY WP 71232 XR PUT 82] P37 IR) 

No falſe Prophet was to be judged but in the Conrt of ſeventy 
one ; which was the number of the great Sanbedrin, And 
there is ſome thing looks very like this in the proceedings of 
the people of 1/rael againit rhe 'Prophee Feremiah; ror the Jcr.26.8. 
peozle, the Prieſts and the Prophets, they laid held on him, 
and immediat<!y after we read that che Princes of Fudah 
(by whom Grotizs underſtands the Sexators of the grear 
Sanhedrin ) they came mp from the Kings houſe to the hunſe f Ver. 0. 
the Lord, and ſat down in the entry ef the new gate of the Lords ; 
houſe : («hich probabiy was the place where che grear $1n- irnamy wm 
bedrin (ac) where after a particular examination Ot Feremsah, pa A rac 
they acquit him as a perſez not worthy to dye upon a counter- «x5 [@ 
feiting Prophecy, but declare that he fþ ke unto them in the 1-3 £61 4. 
name of the Lord, And in this ſcale Grotins likewiſe un. Jer: 26-16. 
derſtands what is ſaid of Zeackizb concerning Jeremiah to Jer. 38. 5. 
the Prixces of 7 udah afterwards, Brhold he is in your hand , 
' forthe King us not hethat can ao ought againſt you, 5. e. ſaith 
ll Groting, in manibus Synearii, cnjits oft judicare ae Pro heta 
veroantfalſo, And io this many make tlo'e words 0! our 
Savieur, reter, that it is 5mpoſſible a Prophet ſhould periſh out 
of Jeraſalem, becauſe the ſeat of the great Sanhe.lrin was IN Tyr, .2 
Jeruſalem , and ſoelſewhere oxy S«viour ſauh, O fernſalem, 
Jeruſalem, then that killrſt the Propbets and floneft th:m Math. x , 
which are ſent unto thee ; becauſet! ere it was the rrae 1'ro- 27. 
bers were deltroyed 1s though they had been falſe owes, and 
Gods own meſſcngers puniſhed wich the dearth of ſedncers, 
which was lapidation, And on his very account many are 
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of opinion that oar Saviowr was condemned by the Saxhe. 
drin at Feruſalem , which is ſuppoſed to have been aſſembled 
in the houſe of Caiaphas the High Prieſt, when Chriſt was 
carried thither for examination ; which ſome think to have 
been ac his /odgings in the Temple, others at his Palace inthe 
City. For weread that the chirf Prieſts, and the Elder, 
wd all the Council were met regether at the High Prieſt, 
Palace in order to our Saviorrs tryal. The next mornin 
they were-met ear/y rogecher again in order to the further 
ſcanning of this baſineſs ; but they ſeem not to examine Chriſt 
Concerning a tre Fþirit of Prophecy, but concerning his bejx 
the Mefſias, and calling himſelf the Fox of God, and fo they 
would ieem rather to proceed upon the Law againſt b/aFhe- 
1, then that againſt fal/e Prophets. 

But that which was the greateſt ſecxriry of the people 
againlt the :mpoſtare of falſe Prophets, was the certain rules 
of judging them which were laid down in the Law of Aſoſes, 
W hich may be comprehended under theſe two heads, ſuch: 
as concenn their defFrine, or ſuch as concern their predittions, 
Firſt, ſuch as concerned the Prophets doftrine, which ſhould 
eſpecially be looked after becauſe the main office of a Prophet 
was tO be interpres & internnncins divine volnntatis, to be 
4 revealer of Gods will ta men. For the primary notion of a 
Prophet doth not lie in foretelling futare events, but in dr 
claring and interpreting tothe world the 01nd of God which 
he receives by 5mmediare revelation from himſelf, So that 
the receiving what he makes known by immediate revelation, 
1s that which formally conſtitates a Prophet ; but it is wholly 
extrinſecal and accidental what time his Prophecy reſpects , 
whether paſt, preſent, or to come, but becauſe futarc con- 
ztingencies are the furtheſt out of the reach of hamane under- 
ſtanding, therefore the predifiions of ſuch have been chiefly 
looked on as the chief »ote and charatter of a Prophet, as 
being apprehended to be the frengoſt evidence of Divine 
revelation. And from henceitis in Scriptare that the Parrs” 
archsas Abraham and others are called Prophets, not becauſe 


. of any prediftions uttered by them, bur becauſe of the fre- 
- quency Ofimmediate Divine revelations among them. And 


hence likewiſe thoſe in the New Teſtament who expounded 
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the Scriptnres, by immediate intþiration are called Prophets , 
and this was the Smygav.s ſpoken of by the Apoſtle, the ex. 1 Cor. 14, 
poſition of the hidden myſterics of the Old Teftament by an ** 
;,mmeaiate infþiration. And thereis no word in the Hebrew 
for a Propher, which may r.ot equally re Fpett all differences of 
teme, but every one doth import immediate inÞiration , for 
N23) properly 15s one qui revelat abſcondita;, IN) a Seer 
chiefly reſpects the: :/ear rejreſentation of the Sntelleftual pig 411... 
Fecies by the lumen propheticum to the wnder ftanding , dii Trifol. 
and 5MIN carries an equal indifferency to all circumſtances of proph. p.s;. 
times. 

This being then the chief nor;o» of a Prophet, whatever he 9, 5 
declared as the wind and will of God, mult be ſearched and © 
examined to ſee what confon ncy i2 hath thereto. For the 
queſtion which Aoſes boſch, is founded upon clear and 


evident reaſon, And if thou foalt ſay in thine heart, How ſhall Deut. rg. 
we know the word which the Lord hath not ſpoken ? For it be- at. 

ing plain that there may be falſe Prophets as well as true, we 

had need of ſome certain rxles to judge of what is delivered 


for divine revelation. For the clearing of which important 
queſtion, [ lay down theſe principles. 

T be immediate diflates of natural light, are no ſafficient 
ſtandard to judge of divine revelation by. I mean not in re- 
ference tO conſonancy Or repugnancy to natyral light, but in 
reference to the extent and latitude Of divine revelation, s.e. 
that nataral light doth not contain in it whatever may be 
knownof Godor of his will, and that upon theſe reaſons. 
1. It implyes no repugnancy tO any diftate Of nature, that 
Gedſhould reveal any thing more of his mzxdand will, then 
1s contained in the /ight of nature. 2. Nature reacheth, as 
to matters concerning religion, no furcher then the obl:gats- 
0% tO duty, but leaves the particular determination of the 
manner Ot obedience tO divine poſetive Las, as is clearinre- 
ference to the time, place, and particular duties of worſhip. 
3. Nature awning an wniverſal ob!igation to the will of God 
in whatever he ſhall coz:w12xd, doth ſuppoſe a power in Ged 
tO command what he pleaſerh. 4. Nature 1s ſenſible of 19 

. Own decayes_and the imperfettion of its own light, and there- 
fore ſeems rather to require ſurther i{[amination, then to put 
| £& 2 any 
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anv bar 4 ainſt it, F. AAans happin:ſs being a free itt 
Gols,it ends 0 the higheſt reaſon that he ſhould Hl - 
preſcribing of the conditions which are in order to it , now 
theſe conditions being the reſr:{ts, not of Gods nature, but of 
his arbitr arious will, it is impoliidle that natural light could 
eyer reach co the full diſcovery of them. 6. It hath been 
the general ſenſe of all Nations in the Wer/d, that God ma 
reveal more of his will then narxre can reach unto; which 
ſenſe diſcovers its ſelf in two things. 1. Prayixg to their 
ſeveral gods for direftion. 2, Hearkening after pretended 
Oracles, which the Devil could never have had that advay- 
tage of deceiving the world by, had it nor been for this ve. 
neral! ſenſe of mankind, that there wanted ſome particular 
revelationfrom God to make me-: happy Sothen this may be 
aſſumed as a principl; that God may reveal more of his mind 


a: d will to mankind, then he hath done by che difates of incogob 


meer naturallight and reaſon. | 
Whatever ſpeaks a direct repugnancy to any of the funda. 
mentull dillates of natnre, cannot be of divine revelation. 
For thoſe being founded, noi upon any poſitive or arbitrary . * 
will, but upon thoſe inward impr:ſſicys which are derived 
from the divine nature ics {clf, ic cannot in reaſon be ſuppoſed 
that God ſhould commiſſion any tO enervare his own fanda- | 
mental Law, and ſo by one will to contradit another, 
Placitum Regs muſt never ſtand againſt the Placita Corona : - 
Tizoſe things wh ch depend upon fundamental and eſtabliſhed 
Laws, hold good againſt any pofirive ſentence or declaration - 
of a Princes will , Becauſe he 1s ſzppoſed to have bound up 
himſelf by the ellabliſhed Laws ; and therefore any thing - 
elſe which comes trom him, cortrary to them, is ſuppoſed 
not to be the pill of the Prince, but of the perſons per- 
ſwading him to it. But this now cannot be ſuppoſed in Ged, . 
that he ſhould be any wayes drawn to caſſate the obligation 
of what is smprintedupon the ſouls of mor as his own Law. 
But yet w2 muſt diſtinguiſh berween »x/lirg the generall obii- 
gation, and altering the particular nature ot any thing which 
depends upon that general Law , the firſt in any cale 1s 1m- 
poſſible, that any divine revelation ſhould make it not to be 
mans 4#ty tO obey his maker, Or not to be a fin tO commir 
murder 
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marder, tO lie, Or to ſteal irom another , but there may come 
a particular revelaticn from God to alter the reſpcfts and na- 
ture of {ach things as do immediately depend u2>0N his own 
dominion ; as the /ives of perſons and the properties Of things 
are ; and rhus God did revcal to Abraham that he ſhould go 


and ſacrifice bis ſon, which had been no marder when done 


ppon Gods immeaiate command, and for a ſacrifice to him- 
ſelf, and thcrefore would have been acceptable as a teſtimony 
of entire cbedzence (which God did accept without the a ) 
and ſo the Tſr-elites taking the e/Eoyptians JeWels, and 
diſpoſſefing the Canaanites, did depend upon Gods immediate 
diſpoſall ot theſe things to them , which otherwiſe had been 
a x in them; and no doubt was ſo toany that were x#- 
ſatufied whe:her God had immediately commanded it or no, 
Or trom hence to infer any generallrxle, is no doubt a 
breach of divine commanas, and contrary to his nature and 
will, 

Where God hath eſtabliſhed a poſutive Law, preſcribing a 
form and manner wherein he will be worſvipped, it is ſufficient 
evidence of a falſe Prophet, to go about to null the obligation 
of that Law ; unleſs there be as great evidences given, that 
God didintend the eſtabliſhing a new Law by that perſon, as he 


did at firſt the inſtitution of the old by the hand of Moſes. 


This lacter clauſe is inſerted, to ſhew that the ſucceeding of 
the deErine of Chriſt intothe place of the Law of Aoſes, 
doth not bear any repugnancy to the Hyporheſis laid down, 
there being greater evidences of Gods intending the aboliſhing 
the ceremoniall Law by the Goſpel of Chriſt, then there were 
of the eſtabliſhment of ir by Moſes. Burt of thoſe after- 
wards, I now only ſpeak of ſuch as upon the meer prerexce 
of divine revelation, ſhould deſtroy any precept of an eſtabli- 
ſhed poſitive Law, and this, as faras we can find, was the 
great rxle. the Jews went by ; if any thing were ſpoken by 


173. 


any Prophet, contrary to the Law of Moſes, or tending to .. 


the alteration of the worſhip of God. eſtabliſhed thereby, he 
was accounted a falſe Prophet. - The modern Jews to jultifie 
themſelves in their own exbelief, as to the dorine of Chriſt, 
extend this further then che Law doth, for they inlarge ic 
tO all the precepts of the ceremonial Law ; whereas Godin che 
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Law ſeems to limit it to the Morall Law, and chiefly infiſts 

on the three firſt precepts of che Decalogne ; and therefore 

condemns ſuch a oze as {pake in the name of the Lord, when 

he had not command:d them, Dent, 18; 20. and ſuch as endeg- 

vonred to bring in idolatry, Dext. 13-1,2, 3. where though 

the falſe Prophet ſhould offer to do ſigns and wenders before 
them, yet if his intention were to draw them to worſhip falſe 
gods, they were not to hearken unto him. And therefore 
Maimonides, where he largely Giſputes about the rrathof 
prophbeſies, layes this down as a certain rule: $i Prophera ſur- 
rexerit, atque magna miracula aut prodigia fecerit CF aalabs- 
rawvirit falſitatis convincere Prophetiam Molis A. N. iſtam 
non audimm, quia certo novimus prodigiam preſtigin ant in- 
cantationibus produttum eſſe, as Vorſtins renders him. If a 
Prophit do never ſo great miracles, and ſecks to convince Moles 
of fal/kood, we are not to hearken to him , for we know that the 

are not acne by the poyver of God, but by the illuſions of 7's 
Devill. Andelſewhere hereils us, thatif any one pretends 
to prophecy DV1DIY DWIA 5n the name of Idols, they muft not ſo 
much as diſpute with him, nor anſwer him, nor acſire any figns 
or miracles from him; and if of himſelf he ſheWs ary, we are 
not to regard or mind them, for, ſaich he, whoever aoth but 
deubt in his mind concerning them, he breaks that command, 
and thou ſhalt not hearken to the words of that Propher. So 
tbar the dofFrize once eſtabliſhed, ovght to be our moſt cer- 
tain rxle, according to which we mult ju9ge of all pretenders 
to miracles , if their deſign be to draw men off from Gods 
Word, we are not to hearken to what they either fay 
or do. 

T he doftrine of thoſe Prophets who ſeek, nat to introduce Ide- 
latry, muſt not be meaſnred by a ftrift conformity to the words 
of Moſes bis Law, bat to the main reaſon and mntentiun cf it, 
The great reeſor of this is, becauſe God did not intend the 
7ews ſhould alwayes reſt in the Pedagogy of the Ceremonial! 
Law, but ſent them Prophbers to train them up by degrees, 
and to.fit them for a fate of greater perfeftion; and there- 
fore it would be very anreaſonable to judge wherher they 
were tyxe Prophets or no, exactly by that which they came 


gradually to wean them from , which were all one, as to cry 
one 
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one wherher he were grown a man or no, by the ſWadling 

cleuts he wore when he was a chi/d. God tempered che Cerc- 

moniall Law much according to the condition and capacity 

of the perſons it was preſcribed to, and therefore the ſaxcti- 

ons Of it did immediace:y reſpeft their temporary concerns ; 

but we are r.ot to chk the exd of that diſpenſation was to be 

meerly a Coverant for the Land of Promiſe ; but as the Che- 

rubims in the Temple did alwayes look towards the Mercy- 

ſear, ſo 6:d this whole Occonomy look towards the commg of 

the Me ſſias. But it was with the generality of the Jews, as 

itis with [gnorant people, who looking up to the heavens, 

cannot fancy the ſtars to be any bigger then they ſeem: ro 

them ; but Aſtronomers by the help. of their Optick tubes 
. and Teleſcopes, do ealily diſcern the jult wagnitade of chem ; 

ſothe Fews ordinarily thought there was no more in thoſe 

types and ſhadows, then was viſibly repreſented co them ; bur 

ſuch as had the help of the Divine Spirit (the beſt Teleſcope 

trodiſcern the day-ſt.tr from on high wich) could eaſily look 

through thoſe proſpeFives,.into the moſt glorious myſteries of 

the Goſpel of Feſws Chriſt. Theſe types being like triangular 

Priſmes, that muſt beſet in a due light and poſture, before 

they can repreſent that great variety of ſpirituall myſteries 

which was contained in them. Now the great office of the 

Prophets was to adminiſter thi light ro the peop.e, and co 

dire& chem in thoſe excellent pieces of PerſpeFive, wherein 

by the help of a Propherick, glaſs they might ſee the Son of 

God fully repreſented co their view. Beſides this, the Pro- 

pheticall office was a kind of Chancery to the Aoſaick Law, 

wherein the. Prophets did interpret the Pandetts of the Law 

ex equo & bono, and frequently ſhewed in what caſes Goa 

did d5ſpexce with the outward letter of it, to exalt the more 

the inward ſenſe and reaſon of it. Hence the Prophets ſeem 

many times to ſpeak contemptibly of the outward preſcribed Pſal. 5s 8. 

Ceremonies, when their intent is not tO condems the obſerva” _ 51.36» 

zion of them, but to cell the people there were greater chings 1 1+ 17> 

which God looked at, then the outward obſervation of ſome 13 my 
Ceremoniall precepts, and that God would never accept of *' ';,,.z. 
that by way of commutation, for real and internall goodneſs. 
Hence the Prophets by their own prafice,did frequently-ſhew 


that 
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that the Law of Avſes did not ſo indiſpenſably oblige men 

but that God would accept of thoſe a#tons which were Per- 
formed without the regalarity. required by the Law of 
Meſes ;, and thus he did of ſacrificing upon high places, not 
only before the building of the Temple, but lomieumes after, 
as he accepted of the ſacrifice of Elijah on Mount Carmel, 
even when high places were torbidden. Which the Jews are 
become ſo ſenſible of, that they grant that a rrae Prophet 
may ſometimes command ſomething to be dove in violation of 
the Law of Moſes, ſo he doth not draw people to 1dolatry, 
nor deſtroy the obligarion of Moſes bis Law. But this they 
reſtrain co WW Ne ſomething donein caſe of neceſſity, and 


that it ſhould not paſs into a preſidext or a perpetwall, Law , - | 


and therefore their rule 1s v95 oy, WyoYv nyw Ny, T he 
Prophet was to be hearkened to in every thing he commanded in 
a caſe of neceſſity. Bur by this it is clear that the Prophers 
were notto be tryed by the /errer of the Law of Moſes, but 
by the end and the reaſon of ir, Thus much I ſuppoſe will 
make it clear what rx/es the people had co try the Prophets 


deftrine by, without miracles. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The tryall of Propheticall Predictions and Miracles. 


Thegreat difficulty of the trying the truth of Propheticall pre- 
diftions from J-rem, 18. 7, 8, &c. Some general Hypo- 
thei. s premiſca for the clearins of 8g. T he firſt concerns the 
gromnas why preaiftons are arcuunted an evidence of divine 
revelation. Three Cun/eflaries cravvn th:nce. The ſecond, 
the manner of Gods revel.ua1om of his will ty the minds of the 
Prophets. Of the ſewverall degrees of propmicy. The third is 
that Ged dia not alwayes reveal the internall purpoſes of his 
will unto the true Prophets. The grand queſtion propounaded 
how it may be knows when predittions expreſs Gods decrees, 
and When only the ſeries of cauſes, For the firſt, ſeverall 
rules laid down. 1. When the prediftion i confirmed by a 
preſent miracle. 2. When the things foretold exceed the 
probability of ſecond cauſes. 3. When confirmed by Geas 
oath. 4. When the bleſſings fore- told are purely ſpirituall. 
T hree rules for interpreting the prephectcs which re $þ(t the 
ſtate of things under the Goſpell. 5. When at tirenn(ſt-nces 
are foretold. 6. When many Prophets in (rucrali £ges agree 
inthe ſame predittions. Predittions do n1t expreſs Goas un- 
alterable purpoſes, when they only cont.can co9.n-:nations of 
judgements, or are predittions of tempurAalls. ſſings. The caſe 
of the Ninivites Hezekiab and others open-d. Of repentarce 
in God, what it implyes. The fewiſhotqett*:n5 about preds- 

' . Clionsof temporall bleſſings anſwered. In wh-t caſes miracles 
were expetted from the Prophets : when they were to confirm 
thetrath of their religion. Inſtanced in the Prophet at Be- 
thel, Enjah, Elſhah, a#d Moſes hin:/elf , Whoſe divine 
anthority that it was proved by miracles, i demonſtrated 
againſt the moaern F-ws, and thar pretences anſwered. 


"He next thing which the y#/cs of t::yal concerned, was 
'J - the prediftions of the Prophets. Concerning which 
God himſclt hath laid down this generall rule, Dent; 18. 22. 
- Aa Wh:n 
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When a Prophet Sheaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thin 


follow mot, nor come to paſ's, that is the thing which the Loyd 


hath not ſpoken, but the Prophet hath ſpeken it preſumpruouſly , 
thow ſhalt not be afr:1d of him. Grotius underitands this 
place of the Prophets telling the people he would co ſome 
miracles to confirm his doftrine ;, bur, faith he, if thoſe mi- 
racles were not dene as he ſaid,it was an evident demonſtry- 
tion of a falſe Prophet. It is certain it was ſo , for hen his 
own mouth cold h m he was a /yzng Prophet , but theſe words 
ſeem to refer rather to ſomething fxtare then preſent, and 
are therefore generally wnderſtood concerning the 1rx»th of 
predittions; which was a matter of very difficult trjall, inre. 
gard of the goodneſs or the juſtice of God lo frequently in- 
terpoſing between the prediftion and the event. That place 
which makes it ſo difficelr to diſcern the truth of a prediftion 
by the event, is Ferem. 18.7,8, 9, 10. At what inftant I ſhall 
Sþeak concerzing a Nation, and concerning a Ki»gdom, to 
pluck up, and to pull down, and deſtroy it ,, If that Nation 
againſt whom I have pronounced, tarn from evil, 1 will repent 
of the evil I had thought to do unto them ,, And at what inftant 
I ſhall ſpeck concerning a Nation, and concerning a Kingdom, 
tobnild and to plant it ; if it doewvilin my fight, that it obey 
not m1) voice, then Will T repent of the good wherewith I ſaid | 
world benefit them, By which piace it leems clear, that even 
afcer the prediQ&ions of Prophets, God doth reſerve a libert 

to himſelf, either to repent of the c2:;/or the good that was 
forerold concerning any people ; how then can the fidelity 
of a Prophet be diſcovered by the event, when Goa may alter 
the evext,and yet the Prophce be a trae Prepher ? This being 
a caſe very intricate and obſcure, will call for ihe more dili- 
gence in the unfolding of it : In order to which, we fhall 
fi: ſt premiſe 1ome general Hypotheſes, and then come to the 
particular reſo/utiox of it, The gencra!l Hypetheſcs will be 
cor.cerning the way and merhod Of Goas revealing future con 
ringencies tO the Prophets, without which ic will be impoſſible 

to reſolve the pariicalur emergent caſes concerning pre” 

diftions. 


T he prediftion of future events i no further an argument of 


a Prophetick Spirit, then as the fore-knewl, age of thoſe things 
P, 
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and therefore God challengerh this co himſelf in Scripture, 
as a peculiar prerogative of his own, to declare the things that 
are ro come, and thereby manifeſts the 7dels of the Genriles to 
be no Geads, becanſe they could nor ſhew to thiir Wor ſhippers the 
things to come, aiah.44.6,7, From this hyporheſis the three 
ConleRaries tollow. 

I. That the events which are feretold, muſt be ſuch as do 
exceed the reach of any created intelle& , for otherwiſe it 
could be 1.0 evidence of a Spirit of rrae Prophecy ; ſo that 
the forerelling of ſuch events as depend upon a ſeries of 
natural cauſes, or (uch as ihough they are out of the reach of 
humane unaerſt andivg, yet are not ot the Diabolical, or ſuch 
things as fall out caſnally true, but by no certain grounds of 
predift:en, can none of them be any argument of a Fpirir of 
Prophecy 

2. That Where there were any other eviaences, that the 
Prophet fþake by Divine Revelation, there was no reaſon to 
wait the fulfilling of every particular Prophecy before he was 
believed as a Prophet. If ſo, then many of Goar chiefeſt 
Prophets coulds not have been belicvedin their own Genera- 
tions ; becauſe their Prophecies did reach fo far beyond 
them, as Tſazahs concerning Cyrrs, the Prophet at Bethel 
concerning fofias : and all the Prophecies concerning the 
captivity and deliverance from it, muſt not have been be- 
lieved till falfilled, that is, not believed at all : for when 
Prophecies are accompliſhed, they are no longer the ebjefts of 
faith, but of ſexſe. Where then God gives 0:her evidences 
of Divine infiration, the credit of the Prophet is not ſ#Ffþ*na- 
ed upon the minate accomplifoment of every event foretold 
by him. Now it is evident there may be particular Divine 
revelation of other things beſides farare contingencies, lo that 
if areaſon may be given why events orice foretold may not 
come to paſs, there can be no reaſon why the credit of an 
Prophecy ſhould be. inv.:/:dated on that account , becauſe 
every event is not exactiy correfÞongent to the preaiftion. 
It is moſt certain chat whatever comes under Divine know- 
ledge,may be Divinely revealed, for the manifeſtation which 
1s cauſed by any /;ghr, may extend its ſelf ro all things ro 
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which that /ight is extended : but that light which the pry. 
phets ſaw by was a Divuane Light, and therefore might qual- 
ly extind it /c/f ro all kind ot objetts ,, bur becaule future ton- 
tingencies are rhe moit remore trom humane knoWl:age, there- 
forerte forcrelling of theſe hath been accomnted the preat 
evidence Ol a true 'Propket ; bur yet there may be a knowledge 
of ottier thi-gs in a lower drgree then future contigencues, 
wh ch may ur. n:ediatcly depend upon Divine revel:tion , and 
theſe are, 

I. Sack things wrich cannot be known by one particular 
man bat yet «rr certainly known by other men ; as the preſent 
kne-wieape 01 things done by perſons at a remote diſtance 
'rom them : thus £/:fha knew what Gehezs did, whe: he 


26. followed N.taman , aud thus the knowledge vi the rhoughts of 


Az .Cor. I 4, 


25, 


anorhers heart depends vpon immediate Divine revelation, 
whereas every one may certainly k»ow the thoughts of his 
own heart , and therefore to ſome thoſe things may be 
matiers of ſenſe Or evident demonſtration, winch to another 
may be a matter of immediate revelation. | 

2. Such thirgs as rilate not to fature contingencies, but 
are matters of faith exreeding the reach of hum:ne apprehenſ6- 
on; ſuch + hings as may be known when reveal:d, but could 
never h.ve been found out without immeatate rivelation ;, 
ſuch all the myſteries of our religion are, the myſtery of the 
Trinity, Incarnation Hypoſtaticall union, the death ot the 
Son of God for the pardon of .the fins of mankind, Now the 
immediate revelation of cither of theſe two ſorts of obj. fs 
ſpeaks as much a rrely Prephetical Firit as the prediftion of 
future contingencies. Sv that this muſt not be /ocksd on as 
che jxſt and adequate rule to meaſure a fpirit of Prophecy by ; 
becauſe ihe groxnd of judging a Prophetical ſpirit by that, 
is common with other things without. that, ſeeing other 
objeftsare out of the reach of humine »nderſtanding as well 
as futnre events, and therefore the diſcovery of th-m muſt 
1m;meatately flow from Divine revelation. 

3. The revelation of future events to the underſtanding of 
a Prophet, ts never the leſs immediate, although the event ma) 
xot be correfþondent to the prea;ftion. $0 thac it it be mant- 
leſt chat God immediately reveal ſuch fatzre contingencies £0 
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a Prophet, he would be nevertheleſs a true P rophet wihett.er 
thoſe prediftions took eff-& or nz, For a trxe Prophet 1s 
known by the truth of D:vine revelation to the per/on of the 
[rophet, and not by the /zcceſs of che thing, which as is laid 
down in the hypotheſis, 1s no further an wwidence of a rrwc 
Prophet thenasitis an argument 4 poſtericriro prove Divine 
revelation bY. If then the alteration of events after prediflie 
on; be reconcileable with the rrxth and f-irhfulneſs of God, 


there is nQ geſtion but it is with the r-xth of a Prophe- 


ticall Firit, the formality of which lyes in smmediate rcve- 
lation. | 6.6 

The Prophets conld not dectare any thing more tothe people 
thin was immeaiately revealed wnto themſelves. What was 
preſently revealed, fo much'they knew and no more, becauſe 
the Firit of Prophecy came upon them per modum im- 
preſſion tranſeunts, as the Schools ſpeak, and not per modum 


habitty ;, the [umen propheticum was in them not as [amen in 


corpore Incido, but as [umen in atre ; and therefore the light _ 


of revelatios in their #irirs depended upon the immedia:e 
irrediations of the' Drvinte Spirit, ' The Prophets had nor 


alwayes a power tO Prophecy when'they would themſelves , - 


and therice it is ſaid when they Propbeſied,that the Word of the 
Lord came untothew. And theretore the Schoo/x determine 
that a Prophet upon an immediate revelation did not know 
omnia prophetabilia (as they ſpeak in their barbarous lar 
euape) all things which God might reveal , the reaſon where- 
of Aquinas 'thus' gives ; the greand faith he, of rhe connexion 
of diverſe objefts together i ſome common tie or principle which 
joyns them together ,, as charity or prudence 1 in morall ver- 
tues ; and the right underſtanding of the principles of a ſcience, 
i the ground why all things belonging te that ſcience are nx- 
derſtood , bat now in D-vine revelation, that which connett; 
the objefts of Divine revelation ts God himſelf ; new becauſe he 


cannot be' fully apprehenaed by any humane intell:&t, therefore. 


the underſtanding of a Prophet cannot tomprehend all marters 
capable of being revealed , but only ſuch as it pleaſeth God 
himſelf freely to commmnicate to the Prophets xnderſtanding by 
immediate revelation. This is further evident by all thole 


Uiffcrent degrees of ;[{umjnation and. Prophecy gow | 
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fews and other writers ſpeak ſo much of, viz. of dream 
and viſions, the inſpirations of the Hely Spirit, the grads 
HMoſeicus, the rxternall voyee, &c. Now in cvery one of 
thele degrees ihe Prophet could go no further then his pre- 
{cnt revelation extended , and therefore Aquinas determines 
that the underſtandings of the Prophets were inſtramenta 
d. fictents.4 reſpcftu principals agents, 1. e. that in propheti- 
cell illumination the mind of the Prophet was ſo moved b 
che Spirit of Goa, as an inſtrument in tiie handof an Art. 
ficer, which bears n0 proportion with the 5kill of the Work- 
m4n;: And thereſore the mind oi a Prophet is mover, ſome- 
times only to apprehend the thing repreſented (which they 
cail inſlinfl us Divinus, of which they lay a Prophet may have 
n0 certainty whether it comes from God or no) ſometimes 
it is moved to far as to know certainly thar this revelation 
is from God (this they call [amen Prophketicam) lometimes a 
Prophet may be moved to ſpeak thoſe rhings which he fully 
underſtands; ſo it was with moſt of the zrxe Prophets, bur 
lometimes men may be moved to ſpeak that which they a- 
derſtand not, as is plain in (ataphas, and probable in Ba- 
laam. Sometimes a thing was repreſented to the faxcy of 
one without any poſſibility of #nderſtanding the meaning of 
thoſe imaginary ſpecies, as in Ph:rachs and Nebachaancar 
z24rs dreams; and to another may be given the rrwe juage- 
ment of thoſe motions of fancy without the repreſentation of 
the things tothem, as in Foſeph anc Daniel. Now in theſe 
and many other difterent 59-p:eſſicns ot th.s projheticall ſpirit, 
the Prophets to whom the things were revealed, could go no 
furcher chen the degree of che revelation made to them did 
extend. 

God did not always reve-l tothe Prophets the internall coun- 
ſels and decrees of his own will, but often only the method and 
ſeries of bis providence in the «dminiſtr.:tion of things inthe 
world, Which is the ground of that rhree-told d:;f:n6tzon 
of Prophecy in the Schools into prophetia predeftinations, 
prophetia preſcientie, and prophetia comminationss. ; which is 
taken from the ordinary gloſs upon Matth, 1. where they 
are thus explained; the Prophecy of Predeſtination is when 
the event depends wholly upon Gods will without any re- 


[pet 
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fpeft tO onrs, as the P rophecy oi the Incarnation of Chriſt ; 
the Prophecy of Preſcience is of ſuch things as depend upon 
the /iberty of mans wil, and the Prophecy of Commination 
only denotes Gods aenunciations of heavy judgements againſt 
a people. But Aqazinzas doch brtce. reduce the two formwy 
to exe, and fo the ground of the difference is to be tetched 
| from the different wajes whereby God knows things inthe 
world ;, which 15 eicher as they are in their canſes, and ſo 
they wote the order and ſeries of things in che world, with the 
mutuall reſpetts and dependencies they have one upon ano- 
ther, and this refers to Gods adminiſtration of things in the 
world; or elſe God looks upon them as they are in them- 
ſelves, or according to his own poſative determinations of 
them ; and now in this ſexſe they are w»alrerable ; burin the 
other they are not ; bur God may alter thoſe reſpects of 
things when he plealeth. Now though this different manner 
of knowledge can never be conceived ſeparate trom one ano- 
they inche Divine underftanding, yet in the revelation made 
to the mind of a Propher, they may be dwjoyned from each 
other becauſe God doth not alwayes reveal things in the high- 
eſt degree to the Propbers, for no freeagentdo.h alwayes af 
as far as he can. And therefore propheticall revelation is 
ſomerimes a repreſentation of Gods internal decrees, and then 
they alwayes take fe; and ſometimes only the order of cau- 
ſes and effefts, and :hey may admit of an alteration, and the 
prophecy reeveribeiels oe true, becauſe then it referrcd only 
tothe ſeries of cauſes in the world accordirg to which the 
events wouid foi'gw 11 God himſelf d.d not iztcrfeſe. Theſe 
things being chvs oremited, we come to particular reſoluti- 
ons, which mull 4-::e trom che evidences chat may be given 
when prophcrica.l prediftions did «xpreis Gods internall purpoſe 


and decree, and wien only the order of the canſcs in the world ,, 


for in thef* !accer it is apparent that events might not an- 
ſwer preditticrs , and vet :he Prophis be a true Prophet : 
which is a ma:ier of greatry 4: fi:alty.v12.t0 find out the exact 
differences of theſe rwo, tt; {ti evine haih madeir apparent 
which came fro: os an:{trrable prirpoſe, and which nor, 
But chough ir be « /#jefb ile ipoicyi wt encher by Fewiſp 
. or Chriſtian Writers, yet we are 10 lopes there may be my 
uch 
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ſuch clear mores of diſtinftion diſcovered between them, even 
A priori, which may ſufficiently clear Gods faithfulneſs. and 
the Prephets trath, though the even be nor alWayes corre- 
ſpsndent tO the Werds Of a prediftion. 

| becin then with the evidences that may be given when 
preaiftions do flow from internal purpoſe and decree. 

Every preaiftion confirmed by a preſent miracle, doth not ex- 
preſs meerly the order of canſes ,, but the determinations of 
G:ds will, becauſe there can be no ſufficient reaſon given 
why che order of cauſes 10 natare ſhould be altered to expreſs 
the aependences Of things On each ather ,, for herein a miracle 
would rather tend to weaken then ſtrengthen faith, becauſe 
the end of the miracle would be to confirm their faith as to 
events following upon their cauſes; bur now the medium 
uſed for that exd ſeems to prove the contrary, viz. that God 
can alter the ſeries of cauſes when he j leaſes himſelf by work- 
ins miracles , and therein going contraryjto the courſe of 
nature; and thereforea miracle ſeems to be a very incon- 


gruous Argument 1n this, becauſe its ſelf is an evidence that 


may be, whuch it comes to prove ſhall vor be. But when Pro- 


phets come to declare the internall purpoſes of the will of 


God concerning future contingencies, no argument can be 
more ſuitable tO urmenſtrate the rruth of what is ſpoken then 
the working of a preſent miracle, for this demonſtrates ro 
the lenies ot men,thai however #»n/;kely the event may bero 
them wh.ch is forerold, yet with God all things are poſſible, 
and that it is very xnlikely God would ſend ſuch a meſſenger 
to declare a falſhood, whom he extrafted ſo great a power 
with as that of working miracles, Thus it was in that re- 
markable prophecy concerning 7:fias by the man of God at 
B.thc1, 260 years before his b1rrh, which though ir were to 
come to pals ſo long after, God covfirmed it by a ſign, which 
was the renting of the altar, and the pouring ont of the aſhes 
apen it, and the-withering of Jexoboams hand, We cannot 
the: core ti reaſon think char God would fer fo clear a ſeal, 
to ny Zed which he Eid intend himſelf ro cancel afcerward. 
 #4:51;:95 expreſs Gods inward purpoſe when the things 
 xcrcu AM probabilities of ſecond canſes,in which cale, 

46 words 01 Tertnllien ſeem very harſh, credo 9q#14 
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smpofſible : yet taking that smpoſſibility as relating to ſeeond 
canſes, and the ground of faith to be fome divine prediftion, 
we ſee what reaſon there may be for them : For the more 
wnlikely the thing is to be effefFed by ſecond cauſes, the preat- 
er evidence 1s it that the Prophets in forete/ling it did not 
refþe& the meer order of things in the world, but the mnal- 
terable coun/ils of the wil} of God, which therefore would 
certainly have their timely accompliſhments, When there- 
fore any Prophets did forete!l! things aboye the reach of »a- 
tural cauſes, and thoſe rhings did not come to paſs, it was a 
certain evidence Ota falſe Prophet, as the contrary was of a 
true one ; for none could know ſo long before-hand ſuch 
things as were above all hawane power, but ſuch to whom 
God himſelf, whe alone was able to effeft them, did revea! 
and communicate the knowledge of them. And hence we ſez 
in $criptzre thoſe prediftions which have ſeemed to carry 
the greateſt ;3mprobabilities with them, have had the moi”: 
punttnal accompliſhments, as the 1ſraelites returning out of 
e/Egypt atthe end of the 430.years ; their deliverance by 
Cyrws after the captivity in Babylon, which ſeemed ſo im- 
probable a thing, that when God ſpeaks of it, be uſhers it in 
with chis preface,chat he fraſtrateth the tokens of the lyars, and 
maketh the divizers mad,but confirmeth the word of hu ſervant , 
and performeth the counſel of his meſſengers, that ſaith to Ze- 
ruſalem, T hou ſhalt beinhabited, &c. The more w»l;kely rhen 
the thing was to come to paſs, the greater evidence there 
was in ſo clear a prophecie of it ſo long before (above 100, 
years) and ſo exaQt a fulfilling of it afterwards preciſely 
at the expiring of the L XX. years from the firſ®s Capts- 
vity. 

Preaittons concerning future events, Which are confirmed 
by an oath from God himſelf, do expreſs the immutable adeter- 
mindtions of Gods Will. For which we havethe greateſt a/- 
ſarance we can deſire from that remarkable expreſſion of the 
Apoſtle to the Hebrews, Heb. 6. I7, 18, Whereis Goa wil- 
ling more abundaxtly to ſhew unto the heirs of [romiſe the im- 
mutability of bus cornſel, confirmed itby an oath, that by rWvo 
immutable things in which it w.ts impoſſible for God to Iye, we 
might have 4 ſtrong conſelation, &.. Wherein the Lf oa 
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obviates and removes all doubts and mifþ;ijicns, leſt God af- 
ter the declaring of his will ſhould alter the event forerold 
init, and that he doth, both by ſhewing that God bath made 
an abſolute promiſe, and withall to prevent all dopbes, leſt 
ſome tacite condition might hinder performance, he tels us that 
God had annexed his oath to it, which two things were the 
moſt undcubted evidences of the :mmatatility of Gods coun{(l. 
The word 44 A3z: here uſed, doth in Scripture often note 
the fruſtrating of mers hopes and expettations , ſo it is uſed 
Habak.3.17. Yd'ozrma igor iacizs, we render it the labour 
of the Olive ſhall fail. So Hoſea 9. 2. © #n& i doun auris, 
and the new Wine ſhall fail in her. Thus the meaning here is, 
that by rwo immutable things 1n which it is impoſſible that 
God ſhould fraſtrate the expettations of men, or alter the 
evcnts Of things after he had declared them, For Gods oath 
is an evident demonſtration of the immutability of his will 
in all predifons to which this is anxexed, and doth fully ex- 
clude that which the Scriptare calls repentixg in Ged, that. is, 
doing otherwiſe then the words did ſeem to expreſs, becaule 
of ſome tacite conditions underſtood in them. So we find 
P/al. 89. 31,32,33, 34,35, 36. If they break, my ſtatutes, 
and krep not my commandements, then will 1 viſt their tranſ- 
greſſion with the rod, and their iniquity with ſtripes ,, never- 
theleſs my loving kindneſs Will I not atterly take from bim, 
or ſuffer my faithfulneſs to fail , my Cuvenant will 1 nat 
break , nor alter the thing that ts gone ont cf my lipz. Once 
have 1 ſworn by my helizeſs, that I Will not lye unto David. 
Hi#u ſeed ſoall endure for ever, and his throne as the Sun before 
»e,Wherein we'ſce what way God takes to aſſure us of the 
:mmurability of his Covenant with his people, by the cath 
which be aczoyns to his promiſes , whereby God dorh molt 
zully expreſs the xnalterable determinations of his own will, 
;n that he ſwears by his own holineſs that he ,would ner Iye 
unto Divid,i, ce. that he would faithfully perform what te 
had premi/edto him. And therefore Terrxllian well ſaith, Be- 
ati ſums quorum cola Des juirat, {td miſeri & duteftabiles 
fi nejuranti quidem credimws. It is happy for us unbelieving 
creatures, that God ſtcops lolowas to confirm bis Covenant 
with 233 earh, but it will be ſad and miſerabls for. wen 
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d:re nor venture their fa;ch upon ir, when God bath annexed 
his oath unto it, Tt is chought by expoſctors, that there is A 
peculiar emzphaſss 19 thoſe words \NYAWI IVR Once have 1 
ſwirn, thereby noteing the irrevocable nature of Gods oath, 
thac there 15 no need of rerer;tion of it as among men, becauſe 
when once Goa lwears by hizmſelf,it is the highelt demonſtrati- 
en that no conairions whatever hall alter his declared pay- 
poſe. And theretore tne Council of Toledo well explains the 
differeut 74!/zre Of Gods Oath and his repentance in Scri- 
ptures ;, Fara: #25:que Dei eff & [e ordinata nullatens con- 
vellere ;, Paiittir? wire eadem erdinata cum wViluerit immus- 
tare ; Gods laid iG ſwear when he binds himſelf abſolutely 
tO performance : 4nd tO repent, when things fall out contrary 
to the drclarati:n vf Gods will concerning them : for ſo ir 
muſt be uncerſtood to be only matatio ſententie, and not 
confilss, that the atreration may be only in the chings, and 
not in the ererral purpoſe of Goa, But ince it is eyident in 
Scripture, that many predi&ions do imply ſome tacite condits- 
ons, ard many declarations of Gods will do not expreſs his 
internal parpoſes, it ſeemed neceflary in thoſe rhings which 
God did declare to be the 5rrewocable parpoſes of his will, there 
ſhould be ſome peculiar mark and charaer ſer upon them 
for the confirmation of his peoples faith: and this we find to 
be the annexing an oath to his promiſes. Thus ir is in that 
grand Inſtrument of Peace between God and his people, the 
Covenant of Grace, wherein God was pleaſed 1o far to 
ſtrengthen the faith of his people in ir, that he ratifics the 
articles of peace therein contained, but eſpecially che A& of 
Grace on his own part with an oath, thereby ro aſſure them 
it was never his purpoſe to repeal 1t, nor tO fail of perform- 
ance in it. For we are not to think that an Oath layes any 
greater ob/ig.ction upon God for performance, then the meer 
declaration of his will; it being a part of immutable juſtice, 
and conſequently xeceſſarily implyed in the Divine nature tO 
perform promiſes when once made ; bur Gods Oath reſpect s 
and not himſelf, viz. that it might be a teſtimony unto ws that 
Goat will thereby declared, is his eternal and mnchargeable 
will, and ſo the mercies thereby promiſed are ſure mercies ; 

luch as are dyrmgipum without any repentance on Gods p.rt. 
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Prediftions maar by the Proprets concerning bleſſings meerly 
fpiritnat, as expreſs Gods internal purpoſe, and therefore my 
have their cerrain accompliſhment in the time prefixed by the 
Prophets. ie grand reaſon of this Propoſition, 18, thar the 
heftowing of bleſſings meerly ſpiritai:l, doth immediately 
flow from the grace and favorr of God, and depend not upon 
04514045 ON Our part, as procuring canſes of them , and 
therefore there can be no account given why God ſhould 
ſuſpend the performance of ſuch promiſes, which would not 
more ſtrongly have held why he ſhould not have made any 
ſuch promſesatall, And therefore when we fee that not- 
withſtandivg the higheſt demerits, God made ſuch free pro- 
miſes, we can have noreaſon to think that any other demer;zs 
znterpoſing between the promiſes and performance, ſhould 
hinder che accompl;/ſowment of them : unleſs ir be ;»ſerted in 
the promiſes themſelyes, which is contrary to the xatare of 
free promi/es : Upon this ground all the promiſes relating to 
the GoFpel ftate, and to the Covenant of grace therein con- 
rained, muſt have their dxe accompliſhment in the rime and 
manner prefixea by the Prophets : and therefore the Fews are 
miſerably 6/ind when they ſuppoſe the reaſon why the promsſe 
of the Meſſias 15 yet deferred after io long expeCation of 
him, is, the fs of cheir people ;, for this ſeems to ſuppoſe that 
Gods promiſe of the Meſſias did depend upon their own 
righteouſneſs and worthiveſs above all other people, which if 
ir doth, they are like to be the moſt miſerable and deſperath 
people the world hath : and beſides, if Gods intxition of fi 
makes him deferr the coming of the Jeſſie, bis foreſight of 
fn would have hinared him from ever promiſing a Meſ5ias to 
come : but this was ſo far from being a binderance of Gods 
promiſe, that the main exd of the coming of the Aeſ5ias was 


Dan.9.24; Fo-make reconciliation for iniquity, and to make an end of fin, 


ana to bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs, And we ſee where- 
cver the Prophets inſiſt on the Covenant of grace, the great 
promiſe contained in it is the blotting out of tranſgreſsions, 
and remembring ſins no more, and that meerly on the account 
of Gods free love and for his own names ſake : This can be 
no reaſon then why preaiftions concerning ſpiritual bleſsings 
ſhould not have theie exat? accompliſhment, becauſe there 
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can be no bar againſt free Love, and the beftowing of ſuch 
mereies which do ſuppoſe the greatelt anworrhineſs of them, 
as Goſpel bleſſings do. 

The great difficulty lyes in explaining the Propheticall phra- 
ſes concerning the Goſpel ſtate, which ſeem to intimate a 
greater acvancement and flouriſhing of peace ard holineſs 
therein, then hath as yer been ſcen in the Chriſtian worla . 
which gives the Fews the greater occaſion to tmagixe that the 


ſtate lo much ſpoken of by the Prophers, is nor yet eſtabliſhed 


in the world, Bur all the a:fficulry herein ariſech from the 
want of confideration of the Tavotiſms oi the Propheticall lan- 
guage, eſpecially where it reſp:&s the ſtare of things under 
the Goſpell, concerning which, we may obſerye theſe follow- 
ing rales. 

The Propbets wnaer thecld Teſtament, when they ſpeak of 
things to come to paſs inthe New, ao ſet them forth by the re- 
preſentation of ſuch things as were then un uſe among then;- 
ſelves ;, thus the ſpirituall wer fp of the Goſpel) is prophecycd 
of, under the notion of the /egall worſhip among the Fews , 
the conver ſion of /Egypt tio the Goſpe#, is foretold 1/aiah 19. 
I9,21., by the ſetting up of an Altar, and offering ſacrifice 
tothe Lord ;, and the Converſion of rhe Gentiles 1n generall, by 
the offering «p of incenſe, Malach. 1,11. and the ſervice of 


Ged under the Goſpell, is ſer forth by going ap to Jeruſalem, 


and keeping the feaſt of T abernacles there, Zach. 14.16. and 


the plentifull effuſion of the ſpirit of God in the miraculous 


gifts which attended the preaching of the Goſpell, is let forch 
by the Prophet, Joel 2. 28. by prophecying, and dreaming 
dreams, and ſering viſions ;, not that theſe things ſhould really 
beunder Gs/pel/rimes ; but that the Prophets meaning might 
be the better a»derſtood by thoſe he ſpake unto, be ſers forth 
the great meaſure of gifts and Goſpel light under thoſe things 
which were accounted as the higheſt attainments among 
themſelves. So .the great meaſure and degree of holineſs 
; Which was to be under Goſpe// times, is ſer forth by the Pro- 
phet Zachary, Zach. 14.20. by the placing of the morro which 
was among che Fews only upon the High Priefts fore-head, 
that this ſhould be ſo common under the Goſpell, that even 
#he bells of the horſes ſhould bear it, i. e, thoſe things which 
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ſeem moſt remote from a ſpirituall ſe, ſhould be devoredto 
it, asthe be//s were, which were common!y hanged upon 
ther war- hor/es 1 thoſe mountainous Countries and in the 
. Jatter part of that verſe, the height and progreſs of GuSfell 
hclineſs is deſcribed nndcr that phraſe, that the pots in the 
Lords houſe ſhould be as bowls before the Altar, 4.e. ſhould 
be advanced from a /ewer and more ipgnoble ſervice, roa 
higher and more ſþiritzall degree of holineſs, Now ihe {cms 
when they obſerve thele and many other Prophericall p«ſſages 
relating to the rzme of the Adeſſias to runin the old ftrain 
of the Law, they preſently conc/xde that the Xdeſſias mult 
not 5»novate any thing concerning their way of worſhip, but 
only be ſome great Prince to give them temporall ae/iveran- 
ces, and ſo expound all thele rexts in a /iterall ſenſe, which 
were only expreſſed in ſuch a- train, the better to help the 
capacities of thoſe they ſpake them to, 
Things abſolutely foretold to come to paſs in GoFell times in 
a generall manner, are to be underſtood comparatively in refe- 
rence to What was before. For when the meaſwre of either 
grace Or knowledge was lo far above what was then among 


the Few., that there was ſcarce any proportion between them, | 


the Prophets made ſe of ſuch expreſſions to ſet it forth by, 
which might raiſe up the da/l apprehenſion of the Fews to 
conceive the juſt meaſure and fulneſs ot it. Thus when the 
Prephets fore-tell the grand increaſe of Firituall knowleage in 
GeFþill times, they do it in this phraſe, they ſhall not teach 
every man hu neighbour, and every man hu brother, ſaying, 
Know the Lerd , for all ſhall know me from the leaſt to the 
greateſt, Jerem. 31.33. Where it was far from the Prophets 
meaning to exciude all ſe of teaching under the GogFeb, 
(which is contrary to the ex of all the Ordinances of the 
Goſpell) bur becauſe reaching doth commonly ſuppoſe great 
Ignorance, he ſets forth the abundance of knowledge which 
ſhould bethen, by the exc/xſion of that which doth ;mply it. 
So when it is faid that they ſhall all be taught of Ged, the 
meaning is not, that every oze that /;ves in the Goſpel ſtate, 
ſhould be thus effeQtually raxght by the Spirit of God; bur 
that the »umber of ſuch under the GoFþel1, ſhould fo far ex- 
ceed thoſe under the Law, that they could hardly apprehens 
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the diÞroportion between them, unleſs it had been ſet forth 
in ſo large an expreſſion, Which leads me to the next 
rule. 
. . Things fore-told as univerſally or 1ndefinitely to come to 
paſs under the Goſpell, are tobe underſtood as to the daty of all, 
but as to the event only of Gods choſen people. Thus when 
there is ſo great peace prophecyed to bein Goſpell times, that 
then men ſhould beat their [words into plow-ſhears, and ſpears 
znto pruning-hooks ; that the Woolf ſhould lie down with the 
| Lamb, and Leopard with the Kid ,, that Nation ſhould nat lift 
up [word againſt Nation, nor learn war any more ; with many 
others co the ſame purpole; all theſe ſpeeches are to be un- 
derſtood of what the »atzre and deſign of che Goſpell tends to, 
and what is the dzty of all that profeſs it, and what would 
effeftnally be in the Chriſtian world, did all that profeſs the 
Chriſtian doftrine, heartily obey the di&ares of it; and fo far 


as the Goſpel doth prevail upon any, it ſo far cicarates their. 


vildand wnraly natures, that of fariome Wolves they become 
innocent Lambs, and of raging Lyons, tender Kias , lo far 


from harring and 5njuring others, that they dare not entertain 


ary theughts of ill will or revenge towards .their greateſt 
enemies, And thus we may ſee, that notwithſtanding the 


wn ſeeming repugnancies of the prophecyes of the Old Teſtament 
1 Concerning the fate of the New, with the events wh ch have. 
7 bzenobſeryed in it, yet that all thoſe pred5&ions which con- 


cerned the beſftowing of the ſpiritual blefſings which con- 


cerned the Goſpell ſtate, have had their panitzall accompliſb-. 


went in the ſeyſe they were intended. 

Prediftions concerning future events where net only the thing 
its ſelf i foretold but the ſeverali circumſtances of perſons, 
| time, and place enumerated, are to have their due accompliſh- 
ment, aud conſequently expreſs Gods inward purpoſes, For 
thoſe promiſes or comminations which are capable ot altera- 
tion by ſome racite conditions implyed in them, do moſt com- 
monly rx in generall terms , or clſe are ſpoken by way of 
immediate adareſs to the perſons concerned in craer tothe 
ſtirring them up the more to the duty God aims at by thoſe 
comminations ; as when fonas limited the Ninivites de- 


4" Bruttion tO forty dayes, But when Prophecies are recorced,, 
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not by way of commination but meer predi@ion, and parti- 
cylar circumſtances ſet cown, it ſtands to reaſon that ſuch 
Prophecies muſt have their certain accompliſhment ; and thar 
firſt, becauſe God by ſetting down the circamſtances would 
give them greater evidences that che predifticns-came from 
himſelf ,, as when the Prophet at Berbel not only foretold the 
deſtrufion of the Altar there, but particularly named the 
an that ſhould do it, viz. Foþas. So when God by 1/aiah 
called Cyrus by name, it was doub:lefs a great confirmation 
to them, that the deliverance of the Jews ſhould be by that 
perſon. Secondly, becauſe theſe circumſtunces arc intended 
for Landmarks to know the cerraivty of the accompliſhment 
of the Prophccy. For when they find the circamptances 
fall out ex.cfy according to prediftion, they have no ground 
to queſtion the accompliſhment of the ſubſtance of the Pro. 
thecy. And hence it was that inthe grand Prophecy of the com- 
ing of the Meſſias all particular cironmpances were lo long 
betore foretola, The tirſt dawnixg of his day being to Adsm 
after his fa//, when the nature he ſhould be boyz of was fore” 
told, viz. not Angelicall but kxmzze, of the ſecd of the wo- 
man. To Abraham it was further revealed of what Nation 
of mankind, viz. from his poſterity, to f.acob at what time, 
when the Sceprer ſhould be departed from Judah; and from 
what t17ive, VIZ. Zrdah ; to D.vid of what Family in that 
tribe, ViZ. his own, tO Iſaiah of what Perſon in that Family, 
a Virgin, to Micahin what face, viz. Bethichem , andro 
Daniel, at what preciſe t:me, toward the expiring of hu ſe 
venty weeks , which according to the moſt probable com- 
putation of them did commence from the ſevcrth year of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, and ſo the 450, years expired near 
upon our FSaviours paſſion, Now certainly the particular 
enumeration Of all theſe circamftinces ſpoken of ſo long be- 
fore, and falling ont ſo exatily, could not but give the greateff 
cenvittion and evidence, that our bleſſed Saviour was that per- 
ſon ſo much ſpoken of by the Prophers, in whom 3!l thele ſe- 
verall /izes did meet as in their center. 

Laſtly, Prcdifions then expreſs divine Purpeſes When many 
Prophets in ſeverall ages concar inthe ſame preaiftions; becaule 
it 1s hardly ſcen but all thoſe tacite conairions wich are we 
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poſed in general promw;/es Or comminations may be altered in 
different ages ; but when the conditions alter, and the pyc- 
diftions continue the ſame, it is a ſtronger evidence it is ſome 
immutable conyſel of God which is expreſſed in thoſe progj- 
fions. And in this caſe one predifion confirms the fore- 
going, as the Fews ſay of Prophets , One Prophet that hath the 
teſtimony of another Prophet, us [ uppoſed to be true ,, but it muſt 
be with this ſzppoſition, that the other Propher was before 
approvedto be a true Prophet. Now both theſe meet in the 
Prophecies concerning our S4viexr; for to bim bear ail the 
Prophets witneſs ,, and in their ſeveral ages they had ſeyeral 
things revealed to them concerning him , and the meiformit y 
and perfeft harmony of all theſe ſeveral Prophecies by perſon: 
at ſo great diftance from each other, and being of [corral 
intereſts andimployments, andin ſeveral places, yet all giving 
light to each other, and exatily meeting at laſt in the accome- 
pliſhmenr, do give us yet a further and clearer evidence that 
all choſe ſeveral beams came from the ſame Sxx, when al! 
thoſe ſcattered reyes were at laſt gathered into one body 
apainat the appezrance of the Fx» of rightcomſneſs in the 
world. 

Thus have we now cleared when preaz#5ons are expreſiiye 
of Gods internal purpoſes ;, by obſervation of which rules we 
may eaſily reſo/ve the other part of the difficulty when they 
only expreſs the ſeries and dependencies of things which 
would have their iſſue and accomplifoment if God by his 
immediate hand of providence did not cur off the exta;/ of 
effefts upon their »atural cauſes, Now as to theſe Pro- 
phecies which concern things conſidered in themſelves, and 
not preciſely as they arein the comnſcl of God, we are to ob- 
ſerve theſe rules. 

I, Comminations of judgements to come do not in them- 
ſelves Feak the abſolute futurity of the event, but doonly de- 
clare What the perſons ro whom they are maae are ro expett, 
and what ſhall certainly come to paſs, wnleſs God by bu mercy 
interpoſe b:tween the threatning and the event. SO that com- 
minations :0 ſpeak only the debitum pene and the neceſſary 


A obligation tO puniſhment ; but therein God doth not. bind up 


bimlclf as he doth in abſo/mte promiſes; the reaſon is becauſe 
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comminations confer no right to any, which abſolate proms[es 
do, and therefore God is not bound to neceſſary performance 
of what he threatens, Indeed the guilt, or obligation to 
#wn;ſhment 15 neceſſary, where the offence hath been commit- 
tedto which the rthreatning was annexed ; but the execntion 
of that pxniſhment doth itill depend upon Gods arbitrariou 
will, and therefore he may ſafþend or remove it upon ſerious 
* addreſſes raxde to himſelf in order toir. For ſince Ged was 
pleaſed not to take the preſent forfeitxre of the firſt grand 
rran{greſſion, but made ſuch a relaxation of that penal Law, 
. that conditions of pardon were admittable, r otwithſtanding 
ſentence paſſed upon the malefafors, there is ſtrong ground 
of preſamption in humane natxre that Gods forbearance of 
mankind notwithſtanding ſi, doth ſuppoſe his readineſs to 
2ardon offendors upon their repentance, and therefore that all 
particular threatmings Of judgements to come do ſuppoſe 
ancorrigiblencſs in thule they are pronounced againſt : Upon 
which the foundarien of hope is built, that if timely repentance 
do into vere, Ged will remove thoſe judgements which are 
threainea againſt them. | 
And ihis was certaivly the caſe of the Ninivites upon 
70naz his preaching among them. For when the threatning 
was ſo prremptory, Yet forty dayes and Ninive ſhall be de- 
ſtroyea, all the hope they could have of paradox mult be from 
the generall perſwaſiuns of mers ſouls of Gods readineſs tO 
remove judgements upon repentance. For otherwiſe there 
had been no place for any thing but deFþair, and nor the 
leaſt encouragement tO ſupplicate the mercy of God, which we 
ſee they 4zd in a molt ſolemn manner atter they were con- 
vinced theſe comminations came from God himſelf by the 
mouth of his Prophet. Some think that Foxas together with 
the threatning of judgment did intermix exhortations tO 
repentance ;, but we can find no probability at all for that 
on theſe two accounts ; firſt, Feras then would not have 
been ſo «»Wwilling to have wxdertaken this meſſage , for as far 
as we can fee, the har/ineſs of it was the main reaſon he 
ſought ro have avoided ir by flying to Tarſhiſh. Secondly, 
Jonas would have had no pretence at all for his anger and 
difpleaſure at Gods pardoning Ninive ; which 1s moſt 
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probably conceived to have been, becauſe the Ninivites 
might now ſ#ſþeft him to be no trae Prophet, becauſe the 
evext anſwered not his predifts9n. Now there had been no 
reaſon at all for this, if he had mixed promiſes together with 
his threatnings , for then nothing would have falls out 
contrary to lis own predittions, And therefore it ſeems 
evident that the meſſage Jonas was ſent with, was only the 
comminatic# Of their ipeedy y44ne, which God did on parpoſe 
10 awaken them the ſconey, and with the greater earneſine(5 
| tOrepen;ance, when the judgement was denounced in 10 pe- 
remptory 2 manyer ;, aithough ir ſeems Jonas had before ſuch 
apprebenſions of the mercifull nature of God and his reads- Jonal 4.3; 
neſs tO pardon, that he might ſuppole Gods intention by this 
ſevere denrnciation Of judgement, might be only to take 
occafion upon their repentance to ſhew his goodneſs and 
bounty to them. Bur this was no parc of his inſtr»ltions, 
which he Carſt not go beyond in his Preaching, what ever 
his privare opinzon might be : for che Prophets were to utter 
no more in their Preaching or particular meſſages then was 
in their comms/710n, and were not to mix their own words 
with the Werd 2f the Lord. | 
And by th:s we may further underſtand the denunciation Sec. 12. 
of deathro Heztkiab by the Prophet Iſaiah, Set thy houſe in Va. 38. 1. 
order, for thou ſhal; dye and not live. I queſtion not bur the 
Prophet revealed to Hezekiah as much as God had revealed ih He 
tO him ( for is ſay as Motinews doth, that the Prophet ſpake IF 
theſe words of his own head before he fully underitood Gods 
mind, is very har and incongruoms ) but God might at firſt 
diſcover to Iſaiah not his 32ternall farpsſe, bur whar the 
nature Of the diſeaſe world bring him to ( unle's his own 
immediate hand of providence interps[ed) which meſſage be 
would bave 1/aiah carry to Hezekzab tor the rryal of bis 
faith, and exciring him to the more lively afts of grace, and 
fora further aemonſtration of Gods goodneſs to him in pro- 
longing his lifc b-yond humane dell and the conrſe of 
ſecond cauſes, i*2w what repugnancy 1s there to the truth 
and faithfulneſs vi God, that God ſhould conceal from his 
Prophets in their mfſages the internall purpoſes of his will, 
andin order tothe dving good to men ſhould only reveal 
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what wouid certainly have come to paſs unleſs bimſelf had 
otherwiſe determined it. And thus the repentance which is 
attributed to God in reference to thele dennncittions of 
judgements, is far from importing any real mntation in the 
internal purpoſes of God { a rock ſome have ſplit themſelves 
upon) but it only ſignifies the outward changing of the 
Scene towards men, and ating otherwiſe then the words of 
the Prophers did ſeem to 5mport ; and all the alreration is in 
the outward diſcovery of his will, which is certainly far 
from being any col{nſ;on in God : Unleſs we muſt ſuppoſe 
God ſo bound up that he bath no liberty of uſing his own 
metheds for bringing men to repentance, or for rryal of his 
peoples graces, but mult in every inſtance of his Ford declare 
nothing but his own internal purpoſes, which is contrary to 
the general metbod of Gods dealing with the world, which is 
to govern men by his own Laws, and thereby to awaken them 
ro duty, and deterre from ſin by his annexed threarnings, 
without revealing any thing of his zzternal purpoſes con- 
cernins the ſtate and condition of any particular perſons at 
all , which threatnings of his though proxoznced with the 
greateſt ſeverity, do not ſpeak Goas inWard reſolutions as to 
any particular perſon, but what all mult expe& if they con- 
tinue impenitext and 3ucorrigible. For the only condition 
implyed in theſe chreatnings being repentance, it neceſlarily 
follows that where that is wanting, theſe hypothetical com- 
minations are abſolute predifions ot what ſhall certainly come 
to paſs on all thoſe who are deſtitute of the cond;rion ſup- 
poſed in them. 
So that where any comminations are pronounced by any in 
a prophetical way concerning any perſon or people, and no 
alteration happen at all in them, bur they continue 3mpeni* 
rent and incorrigible, there the not coming of them to paſs 
may be a token of a falſe Propher. For in this caſe the on- 
ly tacite condition implyed in theſe threatening Prophecies is 
ſuppoſed to be waxting, and ſo the comminations mult be 
»nder flood as abſol ute prediftions : Now in thoſe comminati- 
n5in Scripture, Which are abſolutly expreſſed, but conditio- 
ally nnderftood, we find ſomething interpoſing, which we 
may rationally ſuppoſe was the very condition wnderftood. As 
Gs Abimilechs 
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Abimelechs reſtoring of $arah was the ground why the ſentence 
of death after it was dewonnced, was not execated upon him:So Gen 20 7, 
Abats humiliation, Hizckiah his carneft prayer, the Nuni- * Rng 
vites repentance, all interpoſed between ſentence and excca» * 7 
tion, whereby we may be jully farisfied of the reaſov why 
theſe denanciations did not take effeft ; Bur where the per. 
ſons continue the ſame after threatnings that they were be- 
fore, there is nO reaſon why the ſenrence ſhould. be ſ#ſprnaed, 
unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe ic ro be a meer eff of the pars- 
ence and long- ſuffering of Gea, leading men to repentance and 
amendment of life : Which is the ground the Jews give, why 
the not falfilling of denxnciations of judgement was never 
accounted (ufficient tOjreve a man a falſe Prophet ; to which 
purpoſe thele words of Aaimonides are oblervable in his 
Teſude T herab, where he treats particularly on the ſ#bjc& of », ſund.le- 
prophecics. If a Prophet foretell ſad things, as the death of any 7 cap 19. 
one,or famine,or War,or the like, if theſe thing s come not to paſs, + ©. 
he ſhall not be accounted a falſe Prophet , neither let them 
ſay. Behold he hath foretold, andit comes not to paſs ;, for our 
blefſed God 7s flow to anger, and rich in mercy, and repenteth 
of the evil ; andit may be that they repent, and God may ſpare 
thew, as he did the Ninivites, or defer the puniſhment, as be 
did Hezekiah's, Thus we ſee that Prepheticall comminati- 
ox; do not expreſs Gods internall purpeſes, and therefore the 
event may not come to paſs, and yet the Prophet bea rrac 
Prophet. 
2, Prediftions concerning temporall bleſſings, do not always 
abſolutely ſpeak the rs of the event, = What Cid "3s 
ready to do if they to whom they are made continue faithful to 
him - For which we have ſufficient ground from that place 
of Jeremiah 18. 9, 10. At what inſtant 1 ſhall ſpeak con- 
cerning a Kingdom, to bnild and to plant it; if it ao evil in 
my fight, that it obey not my voice, then will 1 repent of the 
good wherewith 1 ſaid 1 wonld benefit them. SO Iſaiah 1. 
{ 19,20. If yebe willing and obeazent, ye ſhall eat the good of 
| the Land, butif je refuſe andrebell, ye ſhall be devonrcd with 
the ſword , for the mouth of the Lord hath ſpoken it. Where- 
dy we ſee it evident, that all promiſes of temporall bleſſings 
are not to be taken ab/o/utr/y, but with the condition of obedi- 
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ence. But this the Jews can by no means digeft, whoſe role is 

that all ay pines of good things tO come muſt neceſlirily cone 
to paſs, or he was no true Prophet who ſpake them : For ſaith 
AMaimon. Whitever good thing God hath promiſed, although 
it be promiſed nnder a condition, he never revokes it ;, and we 
never find that Goa repented bim of any good thing promiſed, 
byt in the deſtruttion of the firſt Temple, whin God had pro. 
miled to the righteoms they ſhould not die with the Wicked , but 
he repented him of his words. But it is very plain to any one 
that conſiders the Fewiſh Interpretations of Scripture, that 
in them they have always an eye to themſelves, and will be 
ſure not to #nderſtaxd thoſe Scriptures which ſeem to thwart 
their own intereſt, as is moſt apparent inthe preſent caſe ; 
for the grand reaſon why the Fews inſiſt ſo much on the pax- 
fuall accompliſhment of all promiſes of good to be the ſign of 
a true Prophet, is to aphold their own intereſt in thoie rem- 
porall bleſſings which are prophecyed of concerning themin 
the old Teſtament, alchough one would think the wane of 
correSpondency in the event in reference to themſelves, might 
make thema /ittle more tender of the honour of thoſe Pro» 


 phecies which they acknowledge to be divine , and have ap- 


peared to be ſoin nothing more then the full accompliſhment 
of all thoſe threatnings which are denounced againſt chem for 
their d;ſobedzence,cven by the mouth of Aſoſes himſelf, Dent. 
28. from the 15. to the end. Can any thing be more plaix 
and evident, then that the enjoyment of all the priviledges 
conferred upon them, did depend upon the condition of their 
continuing faithſnll tO Gods Covenant ? The only place of 
Scripture produced by them wich any planſ6bility, is that, 
Zerem. 28.9. The Prophet which prophecieth of peace, when 
the word of the Prophet ſball come to paſs, then ſhall the Pre- 
phet be known that the Lurd hath traly ſenr him. For recon- 
ciling ot which place with thoſe already mentioned, weare 
iO underſtand that here was a particular conteſt between two 
Prophets , Hananiah and Feremiah ; Jeremiah he foretold 
evillto come, though unwillingly, v. 6. Haxaniah he pro- 
phecied peace, Now feremiah, according to Gods peculiar 
aircftions and inSiration, appeals to the event tO determine 
whoſc Prophecy was the rraeft : Now faith }cremiah, oy 
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Prophecy of Hananiah concerning peace be falfilled, then he 
is the true Prephet, and 1 the falſe. And in this caſe when 
two Prophets Prophecy contrary things, it ſtatids to reaſon 
that God will not revel any thing by the month of his own 
Prophet which ſhall nor i»fa/tibly come to paſs, that thereby 
the rrxth of bis own Prophet may be fully manifeſted. Beſides 
leremiah refers not weerly to the event forerold, bur gives a 
ſudden ſpecimen of his own rrath in another Prophecy con- 
cerning, the death of Hananiah, which was punQually ac- 
compiiſhed the ſame year, wer. 17. And which is moſt con- 
fiderable to our pwypoſe, both theſe Prophets conſidered the 
ſame peeple under the ſame cireamſtances, and with the ſame 
cenditions,, and ſo Feremiah becauſe of their incorrigibleneſs 
foretells deſclation certainly to come; notwithſtanding this, 
Hananiah toretells peace and ſafety, which was contrary 
direRtly to Gods method of proceeding, and ſo the falſity of his 
Preph:cy would snfallibly be diſcovered by the event. So 
that notwithſtanding this 3»ſtarce it appears cvident that 
prediftions Of temporall bleſſings do ſuppoſe conditions, and fo 
have not alwayes the everr tulflled, when the people do nor 
perform their condition Of obedience, And thus we have now - 
laid down the rales whereby the truth of Prophecies was to 
be judged; by which it appears what little xeed the conſtant 
Prophets had to appeal tO miracles tO manifeſt the certainty of 
Divine revelation in them. So we have finiſhed our tirit 
propoſition concerning the manner of trying Divine revelation 
in the Prophets God ſent among his people. 
» We now come to the ſecond generall propoſition con- F:2. 15. 
cerning the Prophets. Thoſe Prophets whom God did imploy 2. P, op. 
upon ſome extraordinary meſſage for confirming the truth of 
the religion eſtabliſhed by him, had a power of miracles conferd 
pon them in order to that end. So that we muſt diſtinguiſh 
the ordinary imploymenr Of Prophets which was cither n- 
ſtrult;on or predittion of future events among Gods own 
people, from their peculiar mefſages when they were ſextto - 
give evidence to the truth of that way of religion which was 
then ſertled by Gods own appointment. Now the Prophets 
generally did ſuppoſe the trath of their rel:giox as owned by 
thoſe they were /cnt to, and therefore it bad been very 
neealeſs 
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needleſs imploying a power of miracles among them to con. 
vince them ot that which they believed already, For we 
never read among all the reverts of the people of the Fewy 
that they were lapſed fo far as retally to rejeft the Law of 
Moſes, (which had been to alter the conſtirution of their 
Commonwealth) although they did enormouſly : ff. nd againſt 
the Precepts of it, and that inthole rhings wherein the ho- 
wour of God was mainly concernd, as 15 molt plain in their 
frequent and groſs Idolatry : Winch weare not fo to ander- 
ſtand as though they wholly caſt off the worſhip of the rrue 
God, but they ſwperindaced (as the Samaritans did ) the 
Worſhip of Heathen 1dols with that of the God of 7/rael. But 
when the revs/t grew ſo great and dangerous that it was 
ready to ſwallcw up the true worſhip of God, unleſs ſome ap- 
parent eviaence were given of the falſity of thoſe Heathen 
mixtures, and further confirmation of the rrarh ol the 
eftabliſhed religien, it pleaſed God ſometimes to ſend his 
Prophets on this peculiar meſſage to the main inſtruments of 
this revols : As is moſt conſpicuous in that dangerous de- 
fign of Feroboam, when he our of a Politick cd ſet up his 
rwo calves in oppoſition to the Temple at ernſalem ; and 
therein it was the more dangerous in that in all probability 


he deſigned not the alreration of the worſhip it ſelf, bur the 


eſtabliſhment of itin D.n and Bethel, For his inter:f} lay 
not in drawing of the people from the worſhip of God, but 
from his worſdip at Feruſalem, which was contrary to his 
deſign of Cantonizing the Kingdom, and taking the greateſt 
ſhare to himſelf, Now that God m ght confirm his peoples 
faithin this dangerous juntFare of tie be ſends a Prophet to 
Bethel, who by the working of preſent miracles there, viz. 
the renting the Altar and withering of Jeroboams hana, did 
manifeſt rothem that theſe Altars were diſpleaſing to God, 
and that the "true place of worſhip was at feruſalem. SO in 
that famous fire-Ordeal for trying the truth of religion be- 
tween God and Bal upon mount Carmel by Elijah, God 
was pieaſed in a miraculous way tO give the molt pregnant 
teſti;nony to the ry&th of his own worſhip, by cauſing a fire to 
come down from heaven and conſume the ſacrifice, by which 


the 7 rieſts of Baal were confounded and the prop/e con- 
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firmed in the belief of the only tywe God: for preſently upon 
the ſight of this wiracle the people fall on their faces and ſay 
the Loyd he is God, the Lord be i5 God, Whereby we plainly 
fee what clear evidence is given tothe trath of that religion 
which is atteſted with a powey of miracles. Thus the widdow 
of Sarepta which was in the Country of Zidou, was brought 
to believe Elijab to be atrue Prophet by his raifing yp her ſox 
t0life, And the woman ſaid co Elijah, Now by this I know 
that thou art a man of God, and that the Word of the Lord by 
thy month ts truth. So we ſee how Naaman was convinced 
of the tre God by his miraculous cure in Fordan by the aj- 
pointment Of Eliſha, Behold now 1 know that there is ns Godin 
all the eerth but in Iſrael , by which i»ffaxces it is demon- 
fable that either the faith of all theſe perſons was bailt upon 
weak and inſufficient grounds, or that a power of miracles is 
an evidext confirmatios of the truth of that religion which is 
eftablifhed by them. For this we ſee was the great exd for 
which God did imploy any of his Prophets to work mira- 
cles, viz, to be as an evident demonſtration of the trath of 
what was revealed by him, - So that this power of miracles 
is not.meerly a motive of credibility, Or a probable inducement 
to remove prejudice from the perſox, as many of our Divines 
ſpeak, but it doth contain an evident demonſtration tO com- 
mou ſenſe of the truth of that religion which is confirmed by 
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the rruth of whoſe meſſage was atteſled both among the 
eAgyptians and the Tſraelites by that power of miracles 
which he had Bur herein we have the great Patrons of 
Moſes our greateſt enemies, viz. the preſent Fews ; who 
'by reaſon of their exity to the doFFrine ot Chriſt which was 
aiteſted by wnparalleld miracles, are grown very ſhy of the 
argumenrt.drawn .from thence : Inſmuch that their great 
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teemiracles which he wrought. Did chey noc ? che more 
Jeame for them ; and if they did, the more ſhame for this 
Lreat Rabbz chus to belie chem. ,* the reaſon he gives for 
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it is, becauſe there may remain ſome ſuſpition in ones mind, 
that all miracles may be wronght by a power of Magick or 
Incaxtation : Say youlo 2 what, when Moſes confounded 
all che fagicians in e/Egypr, and made themſelves who 
- were the molt canning in theſe things confeſs it was the 
finger of God, and at lait give out as not ableto ſtand before 
Aoſes ? might one ſtill ſufper&t all this to be done by a 
Magicall power ? Credat Fudeus Apella, non ego, This is 
much like what another of cheir Dofors layes, whom they 
call the Divine Philoſopher, that Eliſha his raiſing the child 
ro life, and curing Naamans leprofie ; and Daniels eſcaping 
the Lions, and Jonas ont of the Whales belly, might all come 
ro pals by the s»fluence of the ftars, or by Pythoniſme. 
Very probable! burtit is moſt r7rue which G. FVortixs there 
obſerves of the 7ews, nih;l non nugaciſſimi mortalium fingunt 
ne cogantur agnoſcere virtute ac digito quaſs ipſius Des Teſum 
 noſtr um effeciſſe miracula ſua. All their deſign in this, is 
only to eleware the miracles of onr blefſed Savionr, and to 
derogate all they can from the belief of rhem. Hence they 
tell us that zothing is ſo eafie to be done as miracles , the 
meer recsrall of the Tetragrammaton will work, wonders, and 
that by this Feremiah and our Savioar did all their miracles : 
It is well yer that he did no more then oze of their own Pro- 
phets had done before him ; but where I wonder do we read 
tbat ever the prowowncing of fonr letters raiſed one from the 
dead who had lain foxy dayes in the grave ? or by what 
power did Chriſt raiſe himſelf from the dead, (which was the 
greateſt miracle of all ) could his dead body pronomnce the 
Tetragrammaton to awaken its ſelf with > But J4aimonides 
further tells us that the miracles which Moſes wrought 
among the 7/raelites were meerly for xeceſſity, and not to 

rove the trath of his Divine commiſſion, tor which he 5#- 
ftanceth in dividing the red ſea, the raining of anna, and 
the deſtruftion of Corah and his complices., But ſerting aſide 
that theſe two latter were the :mmed;ate hand of God,and not 
miracles done by Moſes, yetitis evident that the intent of 
them was to manifeſt a Divine preſence among them :.and in 
the zryal of Corah Moſes appeals to Gods immediate Prov” 


aence to manifeſt wherher God had immediately imp on 
I 
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him or no. For it is evident by the rext thar rhe main 
charge they laid againſt Afoſes was ambition and uſurpation , 
Is it a ſmall thing, ſay they, that thou haft brought #s up ont 
of a Land that floweth with milk and honey, to kill ws in the 
wilderneſs, except thou make thy ſelf altogether a Prince over 
w ? Whereby ir is evident they thought that Moſes ated 
out of a private deſign, and aimed at his own hoxozr and 
authority ;, which was an 5mputation of the higheſt nature 
that could be a/ledged againſt him. Now ſee how Moſes 
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Proceeds to Clear himſelf, ( which is ſufficient to ſtop the 


mouths of theſe incredalous Fews) for he layes the greateſt 
evidence of his Divine commiſſion upon a preſent miracle. 


And Afoſes ſaid, Hereby ſhall ye know that the Lord hath V, :8, 19; 


' ſent me to do all theſe works , for I have not done them of mine 
own mind, If theſe men dye the common death of all men, then 
the Lord hath not ſent me, &c. Can any thing be more plain 
then that the only 5»tent of this miracle was to make it up- 
pear that Aoſes rook not his office upon him, but was imme- 
diately ſenc and imployed by God in whac he did. Bur that 
which will pur an end to this controverſie is Gods giving 
Moſes a power tO work miracles for that very end that the 
Iſr: elites ſhould believe him, Exodus 8.8, 9. And can we 
think they would have ever lefr e£gype as they did and 
followed Joſes into the wilderneſs, unleſs they had been 
fully convinced he was a deliverer ſent from Ged ? It is trae 
(that which the Zews ſpeak ſo much of ) the ftatio in monte 
Sina was a great confirmation both to their own faith and 
tO Moſes his, according to what God had told him, Exod. 
3.12, but yet it follows not hence they had no firm bertom 
for their faithto {land on before ( for then they might have 
deen drownedin the red ſe1 as well as the «/£gyprians ) tur 
God knowing the.r incredubility and readineſs tO diſebey bis 
Liw,d datthe promulgation of it teſtific to their cyes and 
ears his own preſence 1n the midſt of them, Ard ths cer. 
tainly was one of thegreateil miracles of all : and theretore 
tO oppoſe this to the evidence that 1s produced dy miracles, 
IS ON.Y LO oppoſe a power of Working miracles O 2 pewery of 
doing them. So vain and empty then, fo falſe and fallacious, 
Yea 0 direfty centrary tO hily Scripture is that Axiome of 
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the Jews, Prophetia weritas non confirmatur miraeuly ; for 
miracles are ſufficient evidences Of Divinze revelation in any 
whom God imployes,to aft bur ſuch as are reſolved not to be- 
lieve chem ; and as one well ſaith, Pertizacie nullum ye- 
medium poſit Dems ;, God never works miracles to convince 
obtinate Atheiſts and wilfull Infidels., This now is the firſt 
caſe wherein miracls are to be expefted, which is, whex God 
implojes any wpon an extraordinary meſſage, to be as Credenti« 
als td ranfirm their Divine commiſſion. 
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CHAP. VII. 
The eternity of the Law of Aoſes diſcuſſ-d. 


The ſecond caſe wherein miracles may be expifted, when a 
Divine poſutive Luw ts to be repealed, and another way of 
Wor ſhip eſtabliſhed inflead of it. The poſſibility in general 
of a repeal of a D;vine Law aſſerted ; the prticular caſe of 
the Law of Moſes diſÞuted againſt the Jews : the matter of 
that Law proved not to be immut«bly obligatory , becauſe 
the ceremonial precepts Were required not for themſelves, 
but for ſome further end; that proved from Maimonides bi 
confeſſion : the precepts of the Ceremoniall Law frequently 
diſpenſed with while the Law was in force. Of the Paſſe- 
ever of Hezekiah, and ſevirall other inſtances. It 5 not 
mconſeftent with the wiſdom of God to repeal [mh an eſt a- 
Eified Law, Abravanels arguments anſwered. Of the 
perfeftion of the Law of Moles, compared With the Goſpel!. 
Whether God hath ever declared he Wonld never repeal the 
Law of Moſes, Of adding to the precepts. Of the ex- 

 Breſſions ſeeming to imply the perpetuity of the Law of 
Moſes, Reaſons aſſigned why thoſe expreſſions are nſed, 
though perpetuity be not implyed. The Law of Moles nor - 
built #08 5mmutable reaſon, becauſe many farticular pre- 
cepts were founded npon particular occaſions, as the cuſtoms 
of the Zabit ; many ceremoniall precepts thence dedaced ont of 
Maimonides ; and becauſe ſuch a ſtate of things was fore- 
told, with which the obſervation of the Ceremoniall Law . 
Wonld be inconfiſtent. Th-t largely diſcovered from the. . 
Prophecyes of the old Teftament. 


[ Now come to the ſecond caſe wherein miracles may be 
juſtly expe&Fed, which is, When ſomerbing which bath been 
before eſtabliſhed by. Divine Law, u to be repealed, and ſome. 
| ®her way of worſhip to be ſet up in ſtead of it, Two. things 

are very neceſſary to be ſpoken to for the clearing of this 
propoſition , firſt, whether a Law once eſt abliſhed by God him- 
ſelf be capable of a repeal ; OT What neceſſity there ts 
Da 3 of 
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of miracles ts manifeſt Gods intention of repealing a former 
Law, Theſe two contain the main fomndarion of the 
arifþ ate between the Fews and us, viz whether the Law of 
Moſes was ever to be laid aſide, and whether the miracles of 
onr bleſſed Saviour were ſufficient evidences of Gods intention 
by him to repeal the former LaW eſtabliſhed by Moles? I be- 
$1n with the firſt, whether a Divine Law 1n general], or the 
Law of Aoſes in particular may be abregated or repealed, 
after God himielt bach made it evident thac the promalpation 
of it was from himſelf. This muſt be confeſled the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt plauſible plea the preſent Fews have for their /»f. 
aclity, and therefore the eternity of the Law. of Moſer is 
made by them one of the fundamental articles of their pye- 
ſent Creed, and is pleaded for with the greateſt ſabtilry by 
rheir great R. Abravanel,who ſpends his whole 13.C __ ae 
capite fidei upon ir, but with what ſucceſs, will be ſeen in 
ourclearing ofit, There are but three things can be ſapps- 
ſed as the grounds why a Law once promalged by God him- 
ſelf, ſhould not be capable of repeal; and thoſe are either 
tirſt, becauſe the things themſelves commanaed in that Law |, 
are of ſuch a nature, that thty are not capable of being aiſ- 
penſed with : Or ſecondly, that it is not conſiſtent with the | 


wiſdom of God to repeal a LaW once eftabliſhed : Or ihirdly, . ;, 
that the reaſon of the Law cuntinuing alwayes the ſame it would a 


argae mutability in God to revoke that Law , and eſtabliſh 
another inſteadof it ; If we can theretore demonſtrate, that ; 
the matter of the Law of Moſes is of a poſitive and mutable 
nature, that it is ſuitable to the wiſdom of God to alter it, and 
that ſufficient asconnt in reaſon may be given for the alteration 
of it, then there can be no imaginable neceſſity that a Law 
once having God for its Author, muit thereture derive from 
him an erernall and immutable obligation. | 

Firit then as to the matter of the Law ; and here ir mult be 
ſuppoſed, that in the matter of controverſie between us and 
the Fews. the queſtion is not of any of thoſe things which 
are therefore commanded, becauſe they arc intrivſecally good, 
as the precepts of the natural or moral Law, but of thole rhings 
whichare cherefore only good, becauſe God commands them, 


Le. things mcerly poſitive, whoſe worthand vale _ not 
rom 
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from the in1rin ſick weight of the things, bur from the exter - 
wall impreſs Of divine authority upon them, Now it is no que 
ſion on either hand whether God may require theſe things Or 
no; nor whether thele things will be acceprable unto God, 
ſo long as he requires them , but whether, when orce re- 
quired, the obligation to them can neyer ceaſe. Such kind 
of things among the Jews we ſuppoſe all the rites and cere- 
monies of the Law to be » VIZ, circamcsſron, ai ſtinftion of 
meats and days, cuſtomes of ſacrificing, and ſuch like, and 
whatever other Laws reſpeted them as a aiſtintt and pecu- 
liar Common” wealth, All theſe we ſay are ſuch as do noc 
carry an immutable obligation along with them , and that on 
theſe aceounts, 

Firſt, Becauſe theſe things are not primarily required fur 
themſelves, bnt in order to ſome further end, Things that 
are required upon their own account, carry an indiſpenſable 


obligation in them to their performance ; but where _— | 


commanded not for themſelves, but the Legiſlator doth ex- 
preſs ſome particular grounds of requiring them, there the 
end and intention of the Legiſlator is the meaſure of their 
obligation. To which purpoſe Aſaimonides excellently ſpeaks 
when he ſaith, That the particular manner of Worfoip among 
the Jews, as ſacrifices and oblations, were ſecandum intentio- 
nem ſecundam Det, Gods ſecondary intention and deſign ;, but 
[ra)er, invocation, aud the like, were nearer Gods primary in- 
tention : Now, ſaith be, for the firſt, the 7 are no furtber ac- 
ceptable to God, then as all the circumſtances of time, place, 
and perſons are obſerved, Which are preſcribed by God himſelf , 
but the latter are acceptable in any perſon, time, or place. And 
for thu cauſe, ſaith he, it 55 that we find the Prophets often re- 
proving men for their too great ſedulity in bringing oblations, 
and inculcating this tothem, that God aid wot intend theſe as 
the principal inſtances of his worſhip, and that God aid not 
need any of theſe things. SO 1 Sam.15.22. Behold toobey us 
better then ſacrifice, and to hearken, then the fat of rams: 11a, 
'1,11. To What purpoſe is the multitnae of your ſacrifices unto 
me ? ſaith the Lord. And eſpecially Zerem. 7. 22, 23. For 


: 1 fake not to your Fathers ,nor commanded them in the day that - 


Threwght them forth ont of the land of /&gypt, concerning 


 burint- 
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barnt-offeringe z, but thus thing I commanded them, ſazivg, 
Obey wy woice, and | will be your God, and ys fhall be my rd 
Of which words Aaimonides faith, Serupulnm mouvernns 
omnibus, quos mikj videre ant audire contigis z For ſay they, 
How can it be that God did not command them Concerning 
ſacrifices, whena great jart of the Law is about them? Bur 
Maimonices well reſolves the doubt thus, That Gods prima- 
ry intention, and that which he chiefly looked at was obedience ; 
but Gods intention in ſacrifices and oblations, was only to teach 
them the chief thing, which was obedzence, This then is of the 
number of thoſe things which are ſpoken abſolxtely, but to 
be underſtood comparatively, as, I will have mercy and not 
ſacrifice, My deArine u not mine, but his that ſent me. [It is 
mot you that ſpeak, but the holy Ghoſt, &c. So that we ſec all 
the goodneſs which is in theſe things, is conveyed into 
them by that which is orally good, which is obedience ,, and 
Goa did never regard the performance of thoſe Laws any 
further then as it wasan expreſſion of obedience ; and it was 
coxjoyncd with thoſe other morall daties which were moſt 
agreeable to the Divine nature, Andin this ſenſe many un- 
der{tood that difficalt place, Ezek. 20.25. And 1 gave them 
D'Yv0 XDPN fatrres that were not good, i.e. lay they, 
comparatively with theſe things which were fimply and mm 
themſelvis good, to which purpoſe they give this rule, Al;- 
quid negatur ineſſe alicui, quod alterizs comparatione exifti- 
mat ar (xigunm.Butl rather think that which the Chaldee Pa- 
raphbraſt luggeſts, and others explain further , to be the 
.eaning of that place, viz. that by the precepts that were not 
good, 1s meant the crue/ and tyrannicall impoſitions of thoſe 
enemies God for their ſins did deliver tbem over to, which 
were far frem being acceptable to them, which is frequently 
the /erſe of goodin Scripture, Thus we ſee one reaſon why 
the ceremoniall precepts do not in themſelves imply an imma- 
table obligation, becauſe they are not commanded for them- 
ſelves, bur in order to a further end. 

Becanſ/e God hath frequently diſpenſed with the ceremoniall 
precepts when they were in greateſt force, if the end of them 
could be attained Writhont them, Thus the precepts of circum- 
cifion flept during the 1/raclites travels 1n the a; 

: us 
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Thus David eat of the fhew-bred, which is expreſly forbid. 
den in the Law , the Fews think to evade this by diſtin. Exod.2g, 
guiſhing between the bread of confeffion in the Euchariſfticall 33 
effering mentioned Leviticus 7.13. and the proper ſhew- 
bread : Now they ſay David eat only of the firſt, and noc 
of the ſecond ;, but this 1s gloſſa Awurelianenſis, which over- 
throws the Text ; for it 1s expreſly ſaid, that the ground 
why the Pri: gave him holy bread, was becauſe there was 
zone there but D'1977 DN9 the ſhew bread, 1 Sam. 21.6. A 
like violation of the Law without reproof, is commonly 
ſuppoſed by the Jews to have been in the ſiege of fericho, 
viz, inthe caſe of the Sabbath. But itis more plain 1n thar 
Anomalous Paſſeover obirrved by Hezrkiah, which many of 
the Zews themſelves acknowledge was not obſerved as the 
ſecond Paſſeover provided by the La to be celebrated on the 
14 day of the ſecond moneth by thoſe who were debarred of the 
fprft * their legall uncleaxneſs; but they ſuppoſe it to have Numb.g, 
been intended tor the /egall Paſſeover ; only becauſe ihe fonr- It. 
tenth of Niſan was paſſed before the ſanfification of the 
Temple was finiſhed, left they ſhould celebrate none ar all * ron 
that year, they tell us that Hezek5ab with the conſent of 7: 777 
the Rulers, did make an Intercalation that year of a whole 
moneth, and ſo N+iſan was reckoned for the ſecond Agar. 
and 7iar for Niſan, from whence they ſay that Hezeksah 


did ivrercalate Niſan in Niſan, that is, added another N;- - + 
| e Anno 


ſan to the firſfk. Burt where do we read any ſuch thing pex- ©* 4 
mitted in of Law as the celebrating the firſt Paſſeover the __ ” 
14 of the ſecond moneth ? But granring that it was obſer- ; 
ved as a ſecond Paſſeever, becauſe of the wane of legal ſantti- 

fication both in Prieſts and people, yet we find great 5rre- 
gularites in the obſervation of 1t ; for it is expreſly ſaid, 

That a multitude of the people had not cleanſed themſelves, , _ 
yet they dideat the Paſſeover otherwiſe then it was written. , 20. =" 
And yet it is ſaid upon Hezrkiab's frajer, that the Lord 
hearkencd to Hezekiah, and healed every one. So that we ſce y, ,,, 
God himſelf did diſpenſe with the ſtrit ceremoniall precepts 

of the Law, where men did look after the main and [ubſtan- 

tall parts of the worſhip Gea required from them. Nay God 


bimſelf bach expreſly declared - own will tO azfpenfe with 
EE e the 
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the rituall and ceremox;all Law, where it comes to ſand 
in comperition with ſuch things as have an internall goodneſ; 
in chem, when he ſaith he deſered mercy and not ſacrifice, 
and the knowledge of God more then burnt-offerings. Thus 
we plainly ſee that the ceremoniall Law, however poſitive ir 
was, did yeildas to its ebligation, when any thing that was 
morall,ſtood in competition withit, Ando the Jews them- 
ſeives ſuppoſe an open wiolation of the judiciall Law to 
have been in the hanging up of Saxls ſons along time toge- 


2 Sam, 21. ther, direRtiy contrary co Dext. 21.23, which they con. 
9,10. ceive to have been from the 16. of Nz/an to the 17, of Mar- 


cheſvan, which is as much as from our Afarch to Sep- 
rember, whereas the Law ſaith expreſly that the body of one 
that is hanged ſpall not remain all night upon the tree, but thou 
ſhalt in axy wiſe bury him that day. One of the 7ewiſh Rab- 


Not. in A- bies, as G. Vorſtins cells us, is 10 troubled at this, that be 
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wiſheth that place in Samuel expanged out of Scriptere, that 
the nawe of God might be ſanfified. Bur whether this were 
done 1139171 9D BY by rhe command of the Oracle or ni, Or 
whether only by a generall permiſſion, we lee it was accepta- 
ble nnto God; for upon that the Gibeonites famine was reme- 
ved, and God was intreated for the Land. T bus we have now 
proved that there is no immztable and inaien/able obligation 
which ariſeth from the things themſelves, 

Secondly, It is no way inconliſtent with the wiſdom of 
God to repeal ſuch a Law when once c/tabliſhed, The main 
argument of that learned R. Abravaxel, whereby he would 


Kol. Ami- eſtabliſh the eternity of the Law of Aeſes, is ferched from 
$8374 ©, 13. hence, That this Law Was the reſult of the Wiſdom of God, 


who knows the ſuitableneſs of things be appeints to the ends he 
appoints them for, as God hath appointed bread ro be the food 
ef mans body : Now we are nct to enquire why God bath ap- 
pointed bread and no cather thing to be the food of man ;, no mort, 
ſaich he, are we to enquire why God hath appointed thus Law 
rather then another for the food of our ſouls ;, but we aretoreft 
contented with the counſels of God, thongh we underſtand uot 
thereaſons of them. This is the ſubſtance of that argument, 
which he more largely deduceth. To which we anſwer, thac 
kis argument holds good for obed:ence to all Gods poſitive = 

cepts. 
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cepts of what kind Or »ature ſoeyer they be, ſo long as we 
know their ob/igati-n tO continue; but all the queſtion is, 
whether every poſitive precept mult a/[ways continue to oblige. 
And thus far his fmilitade will hold good, that whatever 
Ged doth command, we are to /och upon it to be as neceſſary tO 
our ſoxls, as bread tO Gur bodies, but hence it follows nor 
that our ſex/s muſt bealwaycs held to the ſame poſitive pre- 
cepts, any more then our bodzes to the [ame kind of. food. 
Nay, as in our -oazes we find ſome kind of food alwayes nece/- 
ſary, but the kind of it ro alter according to age, health, and 
conſtitutions ,, 10 we ſay ſome kind of Divine revelation is al- 
wayes neceſſary ; but God is graciouſly pleaſed to remper it 
according to the age and growth of his people ; ſo he fed 
them as with 973/k 1n their #onage, with a r:tuall and ceremo- 
mall Law, and trained them up by degrees under the Nur- 
ſery of the Prophets, till the Chxrch was grown to age, and 
chen God fed it with the ſtrong meat which is contained in 
Gods revelation of his will by the GoFpþell of his Son. And 
therein was abundantly ſeen Gods mavmiuaC cgiz, his va- 
riegated wiſdom, that he made choice of ſuch exce/lext and 
proportionable wajes to his peoples capacity tO prepare them 
gradually for that full and compleat revelation which was re- 
teryed for the r:»7e of the appearance of the true Mrſſias in 
the world. For can any thing be more plain then the graduall 
progreſs of Divine r:velation from the beginning of the 
world? Thar fair reſemblance and portraiture of God him- 
ſelf, and his will upon bu word (if I may ſo expreſs it) had 
its ground work laid upon mans firſt Apoſtacy, in the promiſe 
made Gez. 3.15. whereon ſome further lines were draws 
in the times of the Patriarchs , but it had its euzzgzgia, ic 
was ſhadowed out the moſt in the typicalland ceremoniall Law, 
but was never filled up to the /ife,nor hadits perfeb? Comgagia, 
_ * till the Fox of God himſelf appeared unto the world, It 

then it be inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of God to add any 
thing to the Law of AZoſes, why not to the revelation made 
to Adam or the Patriarchs? or eſpecially ro the. ſeven pre- 
cept; of Noah, which they ſuppoſe ro have been given to all 
mankind after the flood ? It it were not repagnant to the 
Wiſdom of God to ſuperadd ritzalls and ceremonials to mo- 
$ WO rals 
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rals and watarals, why ſhall it beto take down the Scaffold, 
of Ceremonies, when Goats ſpirituall Temple the Church of God 
is come tO its full hezght ? Is there not more reaſon that rirw- 
als ſhould five place to ſubſtantials, then thar ſuch ſhould þe 
ſuperinauced tO morals ? 

There are only two things can be pleaded by the 7ew, 
why it ſhould be more repugnant to the wiſdom of God to 
add to the Law of Aﬀoſes, then to any former revelation, 
which are the greater perfeftion they ſuppoſe to be in this x;- 
velation above others, and that God in the promualgation of 
it did expreſs that he would never alter it. Bur both theſe 
are manifeſtly defefFive and inſufficient in order to the exd 
for which they are prodaced. For firſt, what evidence is 
there that the Law of Moſes contained ſo great perfeftion 
in it, as that it was not capable of having any additions made 
ro it by God himſelf ? We ſpeak not now of the perfeQ#ion of 
the XMorall Law, which it is granted contained in it the 
foundation Of all poſetive precepts ;, for this we never contend 
for the abrogation of, but the rirual/ Law is that we meddle 
with , and 1s it poſſible any men ſhould be lo /itrle befriended 
by reaſon as fo think this ro be the armoſt pirch of what God: | 
could reveal to the world as to the way of his own worſhip? | 
Let any indifferent rationall perſon take the precepts of the 
GeSFell, and lay rhemin the ba/lance with thoſe of the ('ereme- 
wiall Law, and if he makes any ſcraple of deciding on which: 
fide the over-weight lies, we may have caxſe to Poe him- , 
forſaken of that little reaſon which gave him the name of 
man. Let bur the fifth of Afarthew be laid againſt the- 
whole book of Leviticxs, and then ſee whether contains the 
more excelent precepts , and more ſaitable ro the Divine , 
nature ? I ſpeak not this to difÞarege any thing which had 
once God for the Author of it, but to let us ſee bow far God 
was from the neceſſity of vaturall agents to at to the height 
of his frength in that diſcevery of his Will, God's Kr 
well as righteous in all his wajes; as he can command morthing 
but what was juſt; ſo he wil command »othing but what is. | 
good, nay excellent in its kind. But though all the Starrs 
de in the ſame firmament, yet one ftar differs from another in 
glory ; though they may be all pearls, yer ſome may be more 
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orient then others are; every place of holy Scripture may 
have its croW», but ſome may have their axreole, a greater 
excellency, a faller and larger capacity then the other hath ; 
every parcell of Divine revelation may have ſome perfe{t:on 
in its kind, yet there may be ſome monſtra pirfiftionrs in 
Scaligers expreſſion, that may far ontvy the glory and excel. 
lency of the reſt, Can we think the miſts and zmbrages of the 
Law cou:d ever caſt ſo glorious a light as the Szy of righ- 
teon/neſs himſelf in his Aferidjias elevation ? As well may we 
think a dark ſhady paſſage more magnificent and gloriews then 
the. moſt Princely Pallace, a pifture drawn in Chaxceale 
more exquiſite and cxrious then the lines of Apelles, ſome 
mperfeft rudiments more exatt and accurate then the moſt 
elaborate work, as £0 about tO compare the Law of Moſes 
with the GoFpell of Feſus Chriſt in point of excellency and 
perfettion. Let the Jews then boaſt never ſo mach ot their 
gradus Moſaics, and how much it exceeds the degree of re- 
velation in other Prophets, we know if his /ight be compared 
with what the GoFel/ communicates, Meſeshiunſelf ſaw bur 
as ina glaſs darkly, and not i» ſpeculo Iuciado, as the Fews are 
wont to ſpeak. We honour Moſes much, but we have 
learnt to honour him at whoſe traxsfigaration he was preſent 
more; neither can that be rhought avy diſparagement to him 
who accounted the reproach of Chriſt greater riches then the 
treaſures of /Eg ypt. 

But it may be, though the Law in its ſelf be not ſo abſolutely 
perfet, yet God may have declared he will never alter it, and 
then it is wot conſiſtent with Divine Wiſdow to repeal it. Very 
true: God will never alter what he bath faid he will not , 
but where is it that he hath thus bound up himſelf? Is it in 
that noted place to this purpoſe, 7bou ſpalt not add thereto * 
nor diminiſh from it ? SO indeed faimonides argues ; but ods ; 
therein more like a Jew then himſelf; and yet one of his -, fund.” 
own Nation therein far more i»genzoxs then he, gives a molt leg.c.g./.1.. 
ſufficient anſwer to it, which 1s R. Joſ. Albo whoſe words 1kkarin. 
arethns produced by Yorfius and others; the Scripture only. *3:-14- 
Admonzſheth us, that we ſhould not ada to nor diminiſh from 
Gods commands according to our own wills ,, but What hinders 
laith be, bat God himſelf may according to hid own-wiſdom add 
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or diminiſh what be pleaſeth ? But are they in pood earneſt 
when they ſay God bound up himſclf by this Fheech? whence 
came then all the Propheticall rewilations among the Jews ? 
did theſe add nothing to the 'Law of Moſes, which was as 
much the wi/f of God when revealed by them, as any thing 
was revealed by Moſes himſelf? or will they fay that all 
thoſe rhings were contained for the ſabſtance in the Law of 
Moſer, as to what concerned prattice ? very true ; bur 
nut in the Ceremoniall, but the Atorall Law ; and ſo we ſhall 
not ſtick to grant that the whole d#:y of 9121 may bere- 
ducedtothat. Burt if adding ro the precepts be the dring of 
Gods commanas in another way then he hath preſcribed, and 
aimimiſhing from them be mecyly not todo what God hath com:- 
manacd, as lome conceive, then il:cſe words are {till more 
remote from the ſenſe affixed on them by the incredulons 
7cws, For why may not Ged himſelf a4d to his own Laws 
or alter the form of them, although we are a/Wwayes bound 
directly to follow Gods declared will ? May not God enlarge 
his own will, ard bring his Schellars from the raaiments of 
their noxage to the higher kzowledge of thoſe who are fall 
grown? or muſt the world of necrfſiry do that which the ola 
Reman \o much abhorred, /cneſcere in elementis, wax gray in 
learning thu A, B,C? or was the Ccrement:ll Law like rhe 
China Char: &crs, that the world might ſpend its age in 
corning of them ? But it appesrs that there was no other 
mean:ng in that ſtrit prohibition, then that mc» ſhould nor 
of their own heads offer to find out new wayes of worſhip as 
Zeroboam did, but that Gods rcveliticn of his own w1ill 13 all 
Us different degrees was to be the adequate rule of the way 
and jarts of his own worſhip, And I would fain know of 
the Jews whether their own ſevere and fri prohibitions of 
things riotat all forbidden in the Zawof God, and that on 
a riligious account, as ANIM? 3V'D a berndary tothe Law, 
come not xearer the adding to Gods Law, then Gods own fur- 
ther declaration of his wil/doth ? Ail the diſpxte chen muſt 
be, not whether God may add to his own Law, but whether 
the Goſpell be. a prohibited addition to the Law of Moſes, 
that is, whecher :r be only the invention of men, or it be the 
expreſs declaratiy of the will of God? As to which POO” 
yCriic, 
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yerſie, he 15n2 true Coriſtian who dare not readily joyn 
;fſue with th2m, and uncercake to prove.by ail che arg aments 
by wich rhcy belicve one Law of Z1ſes to have been 0: D:;- 
pine revelation, nat ine Gofpeil of Chriſt is a clear manifeſtati» 
2 of che Will oi God, But'of thac © trerwards, 

From hence it 15 evident thac God hath nor by this plice 
tyed up himſclf from ary firther 7:aui/eſtation Oi his mind 
beyond the Lew of /fojes., but ic may be they may pur 
greater confidence 1n thoſe expy: ſions which ſeem neceiſa-ily 
roimply a perpetwall and mnalterable obligation \n the Law 
of -Moſes : For, faith the late learned Rabbi Manafſe Ben 
Iſrael, It by ſuch expreſſions As thiſe are uſed 1, Fceripture 
which ſeems to import the perpetmity of the Law of Moies, 
ſomewhat elſe ſhould be meant then they ſeem to expreſs , what 
did Moles nd the Prophcts in uſing them but lay a ſtumbling 
block in the wayes of men, whereas they micht have ſpoken 
clearly axd told ns there ſhould a time come when the Ceremo- 
wiall Law ſhoul oblige no longer This being a charge of 10 
high a #at re, mult not be d;/mifſed without a particular en- 
quiry in'o the expreſſions which are the ground and reaſon of 
it, The places molt inſiſted on by the Fews, are Deut.29 29. 
Things Which are revealed belong to us and toonr children 
DIY TW for ever. SO Leent. 23. 14. the precept of offering 
the firſt frzits i there callea ON MPN a ſtatute for ever ; 
and that of the Paſcover, Exodus 12. 17. where the ſame 
expreſſion is uled. From heace they 5»fer chat no alteration 
can happen as to the Cerewoniall Law, \{ince God himſelf hath 
declared that ic ſhall conginme for ever, To this common 
argument of tie fews, itis in generall replyed that the word 
in which the main force of the argument lyes, doch not carry 
with it an abſolute perperwity, but it ſignifies according to 
the ſabjeft it is joyned with, So when ic is applyed to God, 
it fignifies ercrniry, not ſo mach from the meer importance 
of the Word , as trom the neceſſary exiſtence of the Divine 
nature. Thence JAaimonides himſelf can ſay, + Proinde 
{ciendum eſt quo2d Olam non necefſario ſignificet eternitatem, Marc We- 
nf e: conjungatur Ed ( Ty vel WW ) idque vel poſt illnd nt had 
Olam wvacd, vel ante Ad Olam. Although this rale of his * ". 
bath no certainty ar all in it, as appears from his colle&on 


of 
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of it, which is becanſe it is ſaid, Pſal. 10. 16, The Lord he 
is King Olam vaed, for ever and cver ; but as I ſaid already, 
that is not from the fignification of the word, but the nature 
of the thing. Anditis moſt plain in Scripture that Oy is 
ſo far from implying a neceſſary per;eraity, that it is applyed 
to ſuch things as can bave no long duration, as Exodui21. 6, 
and he ſhall [erve him QNy? that is (as the 7:ws themſelyes 
expound it) to the next Fnbilce thongh it were near or far off. 
So 1 Samuel 1.22. Where Sami is aid to hide before 
the Lord OY. W for ever, where we finde Maimeoxides his 
AdOlam in a ſenſe yery far ſhort of etcynity , this is ſo plain 
that the formerly cited R. foſeph Albo doth in terms confeſs 
it, and produceth a mxlrirxde of other places to the ſame par- 
poſe. For which though he be ſufficiently cenſured by his 
Brethren, yet we may ſee there may be ſome ingennity lefe in 
a fewiſh Rabbi, even in the grand inte concerning the eter» 
"ity of the Law of Moſes, | 
All the difficulty now is to aſſign ſome rationall acconns 
why ſuch precepts which God 1d not intend ſhould be al- 
wayes obligatory, yet ſhould be enforced upon them in ſuch 
expreſſions which may ſeem at leaſt ro 5mply a perperuity. Of 
wh:ch theſe may be given, Fiſt, That theſe precepts to 
which theſe expreſſions are annexen, ſbould not be looked on as 
meer ambulatory Laws that did only concern them in their 
travels through the wilaerniſs, and not continue obligatory 
when they were ſetled in Caxaan, For which purpole we 
are to obſerve, that though all the Laws were piven in one 
body in the wilderneſs, yer the obligation tO all of rhem did 
not commence at the ſame rime, neither were they to con- 
rinue for the ſame dxration ; theſe three ſorts of precepts 
may be ob/erved among them ; firſt ſuch as concerned them 
only in their preſent condition, as that abour the Tabernacle, 
which was then a moveable Temple among them, [xitable ro 
their condition ; but when they were ſerled, God was to bave 
a ſetled boſe roo. So that precepts of going without ze 
camp, Deut. 23.12. had an immediate reſpef# to their pe- 
regrivation. Secondly, ſuch precepts as were given them, 
but they were not bewnd to perform them till cheir ſettlement 
in Canaan, 4s driving ont the Canaanites, Numb. 33. 52: 
building 
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building the Temple in the place which God ſhowld chooſe, 
erefting jaaicatories in their ſeveral Cities, chooſing a King, 
&c, Thirdly, there were ſuch precepts as concern them 
where ever chey were, whether in the wilderzeſ5 or in Cana- 
an , now theſe are the preceprs which are ſaid to be perpetual. 
This is the account given of it by H. Grotixe ,, but becauſe ,, ,...; 
this may be lyable to ſome exceptions , I therefore add, Ret Chit 
S:ccondly, Thar the reaſon of choſe expreſſions being an- Lis. f.7s OD 
nexed to the precepts of the Ceremoniall Law, is, becauſe 
they were to continue obligatory till ſuch a remark-ble period 
of time came which ſhould «lter the ſtate of things among they. 
And ſucha period of time the coming of the Meſſias is by 
themſelves ſwppeſed to be, when in their famons computa- 
tion they make three Epocha's, before the Law, unaer the 
Law, and the coming of the Meſſias. And it is evident yer 
by chew, that they do ſtill expe& a wonderfnlt alteration of 
the State of things when the Afeyſias comes, doth ir nor 
therefore itand ro reaſon that D239 ſhould be added to 
ſuch :hjngs which were tO cont;nne Bll fo great an alteration 
as ſhould be on the coming of the Mef;as, eſpecially if the 
coming of the XMefſias bad been deferd ſo long as they falſly 
ſuppoſe ir to be? But however, granting that a new ſerzes 
of times Or aav 15 tO commence from the Meſſias, there is 
very great reaſon why that expreſſion ſhould be added to 
thoſe rhings which were to continue as long as the atoy did, 
;, e. till Meſfſias came, which we freely acknowledge. And 
in this ſenſe 1s oNy often raken for ſuch a daratios of 
things which had ſome remarkable period to conclude it, as 
inthe caſe of the 7ab:lee, in the ſervant mentioned, and the 
ſpeciall employment which God called Samwel to, in this caſe, 
asto the event, or the exd of his /ife in Hannahs deſignats- 
on, when ſhe ſaid he ſhould attend upon the Zord for ever. 
Thirdly, Theſe precepts are ſaid to exdare for ever, Which 
would ſtill have continued obligatory, anleſs God himſelf had 
altered the obligation of them, by a new revelation of hu will. 
For in this caſe it is moſt certain that all poſirzve precepts 
comming immeazately from God, do carry with chem an wnal- 
terable cbligation , unleſs the Legiſlator himſelf do in as 
evident a way repeal them as hedid once effabliſh them ,, thac 
Ef iS, 
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is, in ſuch Laws which depend meerly upon Coas poſitive 
and arbitrary will, For in this caſe God allows zone to alter 
any thing concerning his Law ; but sndiſþenſable obeai- 
ence is our duty till God himſelf repeal his former Laws. And 
this we aſſert to be the caſe in the Goſpe/{. So that it appears 
plainly thar ir implyes nothing inconſiſtent with the wiſaom 
of God tO repeal an eſtabliſhed poſitive Law, though ſome 
expriſſions tO prejudiced minas ſeem to imply a perpernity 
in it. 

We come therefore to the third thing which may make 
a poſitive Law mnalterable, which is, when the reaſon of it is 
immut:ble ; for then, ſay they, it would argue mwtability 
in God to repeal it, If we can therefore make it evident 
that the ceremoniall Law was not eſtabliſhed on an immyg- 
table reaſon, and that the reaſon on which it was eſtabliſh- 
ed doth ſ»ppoſe a ſtate of things to come, in which it ſhould 
expire, then there cannot be the leaſt pretence of mutabili- 
ty in God on the repeal of ſuch a Law. Firſt, That it was 
not eſtabliſhed upon an immutable reaſon : The immutable 
reaſon of a Law muſt either be fetched from the nature of 
the things commanded, or the grounds of the eſtabliſhing of 
it, we havealready proved that the »atare of the poſitive 
preceprs of the ceremonial Law do not carry in them an 5»- 
trinſecall goodneſs, And here the Sophiſtry of the ews is 
apparently dsſcovered, that when they are preſſed with this, 
they take ſanFuary in the Decalogue, or ſome ſpiritual pre- 
cepts, which comprehend in them the generall foundation of 
the Law, as Thom ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, &c. whereas theſe are very remote from the matter 
in contreverfie, which concerns not what precepts were mo- 
ral in their Law, but what were purely ceremonial , which: 
were ſo far from being founded on an immatable reaſon, that 
the particular occaſions of the giving of many of them, 1s 
particularly affigned by their ews Writers; eſpecially in the 
24in parts Of the ceremoniall worſhip of God among them, 
the reaſons of which Maimonides ſaith may be deduced from 
the cuſtoms of the Zabaiſts, the 'knowleage of whoſe 0; 1n10u8 
and cuſtoms, he tells us, is porta magna ad reddendas prece;- 


torum canſas, gives much light to tbe Law of Moſes , and 
par- 
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particularly of himſelf he ſaich, quod mwaltarum legum rats- 
ones & c..nſe mihi innat uerint ex cognitione ſides, rituum & 
cultus Zabiorum , that he came to the right underſtand- 
ing of many of the Laws of Moſes by his knowledge in the 
rites and cuſtoms of theſe Zabaiſts, Granting therefore the 
hypotheſis ot this learned Rabbi, that the precepts oi the Law 
had moſt of them a particular reſpc& ro the Tdolatrou cu. 
ftoms of theſe people ; what will hence follow bur only this, 
that the reaſon of the ceremoni-ll precepts did reſpeFt the cu- 
ftoms in »ſe when they weie given, and ſo are nor fownded 
upon an immuatablereaſon? And the more the precepts are 
whoſe reaſon is to be terched from hence, the more p/ain and 
evident is the thing we intend by it, viz that the ceremoniall 
Law is not founded upon ax nxalterable reaſon. 
Now from this one head of the 7dolatrous cuſtoms of thoſe Set. 10. 
Nations about them hath that /earmed Amnther deduced 
the reaſons of very many of the moſt obſcexrre commands of 
the ceremoniall Law: As that concerning rounding the corners Ley 19.27, 
of their heads, which Herodotxs tells us was the caftom of the WV Veſſ. is 
Arabians, and others of the Babylonian Priefls; by both Mam. de 
which the Zabii may be meant, the ſ»perſtition of the Za 74%c-12. 
bii being Chaldean, as I have ſhewed already, and their 
name, as ſome conceive, from Saba the ſon of Chas, whoſe 
poſterity were ſeated in Arabia, near to the red Sea; and 
tharwhich confirms this opir.lon, is, that the Sabears did as 
Phileftorgins ſaith, worſhip the $un and Moon, as the Z.:b4- | 
ifs did in Afaimonides;, and wichall Bocharens makes 1. c i- Phateg, L4- 
dent from $trabo, that ſome ot the B;bylonians called G:z- ©: 3 
rbei, poſſeſſed themſelves of the Conmmry of the S:ba..ns, 
whereby this originally Chaldaick, ſuperſtition might Ipread 
its ſelf in theſe parts near the confizes of F#dea, wh ca mighr 
be the cauſe why all thoſe rires which were uſed by theſe 
Idolatrons people, are ſo ſeverely forbicden to the Fews : 
God thereby 40 Br up a wall of ſeparation berween his pec- 
pleand the Nations round abour them, by making :he cu- 
floms of the Jews almoſt Antipodes to theirs ; as thoſe of 
Japanareto them of China. Upon the ſame ground it is ſup. 
Poled-thar other precepe was made az ainſt wear-»g agirment 7 oy, ; 9. 
of linnen and woollen, becauſe the A Pricſts aſc to go 19. 
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fo cleathed, as Afaimonides tells us out of their books, and 


likewiſe that prohibition of a womans wearing the arms of a 


m4n,and a mans wearing the garments of a woman,is very pro- 
bably ſuppoſed co have had its original from that 7dolgtrous 


cuftome mentioned by the ſame Author, wt vir geſtet Veſts- 


mentum mulicbre coloratum quando ſtat coram ſtella Venerss . 


ftmiliter at mulier induat lericam & arma bellica quanas ſtat 
coram ſtella Martis ; but that Author doth not deny a fur- 

ther reaſon to be couched init for the preſervation of publick * 
honefty. Many other precepts are drawn from the ſame 
fountain by that ſame Author, as the ſoWing of divers ſeeds 
in the ſame gronna ; the forbidding the eating of the fruit of 
their trees for the firſt three years after they came to Canaan ; 
that being the furcheſt time wherein the trees of their own 
plantation would begin to bear in that Country, Now ir 
was the cxftome of all thoſe 1delatrows people, that the firſt 
time any tree did bear, part ofthe frauit was to be barns up 
in an offering to the 7do/, and the other pay: caten in the 
Tdol-temple ; or elle they ſuppoſed their trees would neyer 
proſper : Now in oppoſition to this, Ged bids them bring the 
fruit of the fourth year to him,and cat of the fifth themſelves, 
that it may yeild unto you the increaſe thereof. So the Taola- 
ters threatcned all parents that their childres would never 
live, unleſs they cauſed rhem to paſs thorough the fire , from 
which cuſtome Afaimoniaes laicth, ſome even in his time would + 
take the children that were new born, and move them up and 
down over a fire wherein edoriferons [mels Were caſt : Thence 
comes thar {tri& prohibition of giving the children to Mo- 
loch, which was by thac caſtowe of paſſing thorough the pre. 


To this ſame Head, the ſame Author refers that of ot eat- 


ing the member of a living creature, which we render fleſ 
with the life theresf ,, which was forbidden, as he elfewhere 
tells us, not only for avoiding crvelty, but becauſe the Hea- 
then Nations were wont in their Idolatrous Feaſts to take 4 
member off from a living creatare,and eat it afterwards, and in 
chem likewiſe he ſuppoſeth they uſed the $03/ing the fleſs and 
the milk together, which, ſaith be, beſides that it affords 4 moſt 
groſs nour:ſhment, ſavours of their Jadlatrou pratiices too, and 
therefore, ſaith he, it z« ob/ervable that twice where thu me 
ce 
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cept is mentioned, it follows that of the ſolemn appearance of 
the Males at Jeruſalem thrice a year, whereby it ſeems to Fxod. 23. 
be implyed, that this ation had rilation to ſome great ſo ©7219: 34: 
lemnity. Thele and leverall other, precepts of the Zaw 26, 
of Moſes are deduced by that very | obs Rabbi from 1[4o- 
latrow cuſtoms, as the occaſions of them, which ſeem to 
have the wo yes in n_ » becauſe that God did in 
the general] lo 1trictly forbid the Fews to walk aftey the 
caftom of the Nations abont them. 63h - ſn Th mtg 
rice of the 7 Eviifor off viywy, oy mee HNorpsmy va") ewrhs | 4. 
marear , for which he ſaith, they were N2&6.nwp:1, re- 
proached by the Heathens, becanſe their Laws and Pelity 
were ſo different from the cuſtom of other Nations. Thus 
we ſee then that many precepts of the Ceremoniall Law were 
founded, neither on the gooaneſs of the things themſelves, 
nor On any #nalrerable reaſon, but were enforced on a pe- 
culiar reaſon on the people of the Fews at that time, as they 
were a people ſeparated from the reſt of the world for the 
worſdip of the true God. And for the other great offices 
wherein their Religion did ſo much conſiſt, viz. Sacrifices, 
diſtinftion of meats, obſervation of Feſtivals, circumciſion, 
and ſuch like, The particular acconnt ard reaſon of them is 
either evident in the Law its ſelf, or fully acknowledged by 
their own Writers, that it is here /wperflzows to inſt on 
them : Eſpecially ſince ſo many have done that ſo largely : 
already (particularly Gretizs) whoſe Labenrs Lintend nor "Apes 
to tranſcribe. fiane.! 5. 
I come therefore to the ſecond thing, which is, that the 5,8, it. 
Ceremoniall Law mas ſo far from being founded on an im- 
matable reaſon, that While it was in its greateſt force [nch a 
Pate of things was plainly foretold, with which the obſer- 
vation of that Law woenld be inconſiſtent. For which we are 
to conſider, that though the Zaw of Aoſes ſeemed our- 
wardly to refþett the remperall advantages of the people 
embracing it in the Layd of Canaan ; yet there was a 
Spring of Spirituall Promiſes whoſe head was higher then 
fordan was, that ran down from the Patriarchs, and was 
mone fully peed to ſome of them, which though ir ſeemed 
tO run ander ground in the midſt of the Ceremonial obſerva- 
$5038 
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tions of the Law, yet it frequently brake forth and open- 
edits ſelf in the midſt of them, and by degrees in the Pyo- 
pheticall Age did make its ſelf a larger Channell, till in the 
time of the Md: fſias by its force and violence 1t overtbrew 
thoſe banks which ſtood in the way of it, and overſpread the 
face of the whole earth. It is evident by the whole ſeries of 
che Scripture of the 01d Teſtament, that Gods ultimate 5x- 
tention was not to confine the ſaying knowledge of his will 
only to the Jews; for the great promiſe to Abraham was, 
T hat in his ſeed all the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſſed ; 
And as Abraham rejoyced to ſee that day afar off , ſo good 
Zacob when he leancd on his Zacobs ffaff, took the beight 
of that day-ftar from on bigh, which though like ſome of 
the fixed fars, might not for ſome time be viſible to the 
inferiour world; yet he foretold the t5mze when he ſhould 
aeſcend into a lower orb, and become conſpicuous in our Ho- 
rizovw, And conſequently to his appearance in the world, 
would be the drawing not ſo much the eyes as the hearts of 
the world to him , for no ſooner is it mentioned that Shi- 
loh comes when the Scepter departs from Fudah; but it im. 
. mediately follows, and to him ſhall the gathtring of the 
people be, Thus we ſee before ever the Law of Moſes came 
ro ixcloſe the people of the Fews as Gods pecnliar peofle, 
rhere was a deſign on foot, for i»larging the bounds Of Gods 
znheritance, and making the uttermoſt parts of the earth hy 
Sons refſeſſion. Can we then think that the Law which came 
after Wards, conld diſanull the Covenant made 430. years be- 
Gal. 4.17+ fore, as the A,oftle excellently reaſons ? Can we believe the 
Aoſaicall diſpenſation was the #tmoſt of what God did 5n- 
tend, when God had before prom/ed that the bleſſing of Abra- 
ham ſheuld come upon us Gentiles alſo ? to which purpoſe 
it is very obſervable that Abraham was juſtified not i cir- 
eumciſfion, but in uncircumciſion ;, for he received the fign of 
circumciſion, a ſeal of the righteouſneſs of faith, being un- 
circumciſed , that he might be the Father of all them that 
believe, though they be not circumeiſed;, that righteouſneſs 
might be imputed unto them alſo. Whereby it is evidenc that 
the great bleſſings promiſed to Abrabam, did noc reſpect him 
meerly.as Progenitor Of the 1ſraclires, but in a higher ” 
city, 
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city, as Father of the faithfall , and that the ground of his 

acceptance with God did nor depend on any Ceremonzall Rite, 

ſuch as circumctfron was, God impating his faith for righ- 

tconſneſs before bis being circumciſed. But becauſe the 

time was not yet come wherein the grand wyſtery of mans 

ſalvation by the death of the Sor of God was to be revealed . 

»i therefore when God called the Natios of the fews from 

6d their bondage, he made choice of a more obſcare way of re- 

preſenting this myſtery to them through all the wm rages of 

the Law: And witball inforced his precepts with ſuch rey- 

rible ſanfiions Of curſes tO all that continued nor in all that 

wa written in that Law to doit, to make them the more ap- 

prehenſive that the ground of their acceptance with God, 

4 could not be the performance of the precepts of that Law, 

| but they ought to breath after that higher diſpenſation where. 

ain} inthe way and merbod of mans ſalvation ſhould be fully re- 

a} vealed When the fnlneſs of time was come, Now therefore 

| Godleft them under the T'#torage and Pedagogy of the Law, 

{ which ſpake ſo ſeverely to them, that they might not think 

this was all God intended in order to the happineſs of men, but 

{ thathe did reſerve ſome greater thing in lbs to be enjoyed 
by his peop/e when they were come to age. 

So that though the ceremonies of the Law had not a Fef. 12. 
| month tO ſpeak, out Chriſt , yet they had a hand to point to 
| km; for they were the hadow or dark repreſentation of 

4 that Which was to be drawn afterwards to the greateſt /;fe. 
And this was underſtood by all thoſe whoſe hearts were car- 
ried beyond the oxtward, ſapleſs Letter of the Law, to the 
more inward and ſpirztxall meaning of it (there being an 
Lures & iZoTreurg in the Law as wellas Philoſophy,) and 
theſe myſteries were not ſo wailed and hidden, bur all that 
were imii}ar fully initiated , might fully anderftand them , 
which made up that true ſpirituall Cabala, which was con- 
ttantly preſerved among the true 1/raelites, which was more 
largely commented on by the Prophets of ſucceeding Ages , 
whoſe care it was tO unlock this Cabala, and to raiſe up the 
bearts of the people in a higher expefation of the great 
things which were to come. Thence we not only read of 
the ſolemn prayer of the Charch.of the Fews, that the _ 
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earch, but we have many prophecies that when the monn- 
tain of the Lords houſe ſhould be exalted, all nitions ſhould 
flow unto 1t : that from the riſing of the Sun to the poin 

down therrof, Gods name fall be great among the Gentiles, 
and in every place incenſe ſheuld be iffered to his name, and a 
pure offering , for his name fhall be great among the Hea- 
then. That che 1»ſcription on the High Prieſts forehead, Hy- 
line ſs te the Lord, ſhould by reaſon of the large diffuſun of 
a Spirit of Helineſs in the days of the Goſpell, be ſet upon 
the bells of Horſes, and that the pots in the Lords houſe ſhould 


| be as bowl: before the Altar, i.e. that when the Leviticall ſer- 


Iſa.66.21. 
- Nag.2.7. 


Mal. 3.1. 


Dan. 9.24» 
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vice ſhould belaid aſide, and that Holineſs which was that 
appropriated tothe Prieſts and Inſtruments of the Temple, 
ſhould be diſcerned in thoſe things which ſeemed moſt re- 
motefrom it. That a Pricfthood after another order then that 
of Aaron ſbould be eftabliſhed, viz, after the order of Mel- 
chiſecek; and that he that was the Prieſt after thu order, 
ſoould judge among the Heathen, :nd wound the heads over 
many Countries ,, that in the day of his power the people ſhould 
(not be frighted ro obedience with rhaundercleps, and earth» 
guakes,as at Mount Sizas) but ſhould come and yei/d rhem- 

{elves as a free will effering unto him, and yet their number 
be as great as the drops of the dew which aiſtill in the morn» + 
ing, That Ged cat of other nations wonld take unto himſelf 
for Priefts and fer Livites ;,, that the deſire of «ll Nations 
ſhould ſpeedily come, that the Mi ſſenger of the Covenant © 
ſhould come into bis Temple ,, nay that ſeventy weeks are de- 
termined upon thy people, and upon thy holy City ; that then 
the viſion and propbecy ſhould be ſealed up , that the $acri- 
fice and oblation ſhould be cauſed to ceaſe , that the City and 
the ſanfnary ſninld be deſtroyed, ana the end thereof ſhall be 
with a flood, and unto the end of the War deſolations ere at- 
termined, that ajter threcſcere and two weeks Meſlias foonld 
be cut off , brit not for himſdf ;, that by him traxſgreſſion 
fhonld be finiſhed, and reconciliation for iniquity ſboxld be 
made, and everlaſting righteouſneſs ſhould be brought 11+ 
And leaſt all theſe thizgs ſhould be apprehended to be ovly 
4 higher advancing of the Leviticall werſbip, and the my 
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of externai! Ceremonies, God expreſly ſaich, rhat he wonld 
make a new Covenant with the houſe of lſracl, and with the 
houſe of JuGah ; x08 according to the Covenant that 1 made 
with their Fathers, in the day 1 tock them by the hand ta 
bring them out of the Land of «Egypt, which my Covenant 
they brake , althongh I was an bniband to them, ſaith the 
Lord: But thu ſhall be the Covenant that 1 will make with 
the houſe of Iſrael after thoſe dayes, ſaith the Lord, Iwill put 
my Law in their inward parts, and write itin their bearts, 
and will be their God, and they fhall be my people. Can 
any one that now conſiders ſeriouſly the ſtate of things 
thus deſcribed as it ſhould come to paſs, ever imagine thac 
the Leviticall ſervice was ever catcslated for this State ? 
Was Gods Worſhip to be confined to his Temple at Jeruſalem, 
when all the Nations of the earth ſhould come ts ſerve 
bim ? Was the High Prieſt to make an attonement there, 
x ' when an order of Prieſthood different from the Aaronicall 

ſhould be ſer up ? Mult che Tribe of Levs only attend at the 
Temple when God ſhould take Prieſts and Levites out of al: 
Nations that ſerve him ? What would become of the 2ag- 
nificence and glcry of the Temple when both City and 
Sanftuary (hai! be deſtroyed, and that muſt be within few 
propheticall weeks after the Mefſias is cut off ? And muſt 
the Covenant God made with che Jſraelites continue for 
w. ever, when God exprefly faith, he would make a New ove, 
# andchar not according to the Covenant which he made with 


they then ? It is ſo evident then, as nothing can well be more, 


that under the Old Teſtament, ſuch a ftate of Religion was de- 
ſcribed and promiſed, with which the Levitscall worſhip would 
 beinconſfiſtent ;, and ſo that the Ceremoniall Law was not at firſt 


eftabliſhed upon an immutable reaſon, which was the thing to 
be proved. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Gererall Hypotheſes concerning the Truth of the 
Dcarie of Chriſt, 


The great prejudice againſt our Saviour among fews and 
Heathens , was the meanneſs of his appearance.T he difference 
of the miracles at the delivery of the LaW and Gofpell, 
Some generall Hypotheſes to clear the ſ[ubſerviency of mi- 
racles to the DUtrine of Chriſt. 1. That where the trath of 
a aottrine depends net on evidence, but authority,the only way 
to prove the truth of the Doftrine, us to prove the Teſtimo= *. 
») of the revealer to be infallible. Things may be true which * 
depend not on evidence of the things. What that ts, andon 
what it defends. T he uncertainty of natarall knowledge. The 
exiſtence of God, the foundation of all certainty. The cer- 
tainty of matter of faith proved from the ſame principle. 
Onur knowledge of any thing ſuppoſerh ſomething incompre- 
henfible. The certainty of faith as great as that of know- 
ledge , the grounds of ut ſtronger. The conſiſtency of rati- 
onall evidence with faith. Yet objelts of faith exceed reaſon, * 
the abſurdities following the contrary opinion. The uncer- © 
taint) of that which ts called reaſon. Philoſophicall difates * 
no ftandardof reaſon. Of tranſubftantiation and ubiquity, | 
&c. why rejefted as contrary toreaſon. The foundation of 
faith in matters above reaſon. Which u infallible Teſtimony 
that there are Wwayes to know which u infallible, proved: 
2. Hypoth. A Divine Teftimony the moſt infallible. The 
reſolution of faith into Gods veracity as its formal objett. 
3. Hypoth. A Divine Teſtimony may be known, though 
God fpeak not immediately. Of Inſpiration among the fews 
and Divination ameng the Heathens. 4. Hyp. T he evidences 
of a Divine Teſtimony muſt be clear and cert ain. Of the com- 
mon motives of faith, and the obligation to faith ariſing from 
them. Theoriginall of Infidelity. 


Se, 1, Hs now cleared that the Law of ; Afoſes was capable 


of a repeal, I come to the ſecond enquiry, whether the 
miracles 
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miracles of our Saviour did give a ſufficient evidence of his 
power and authority to repeal ir. 1 (hall not ( to prevent 
to large an excurhion) inſiſt on any other evidences of our 
Saviours being che promiſed Meſſias, but keep cloſe to the 
maticy of our preſent debate concerning the evidence which 
ariſech from ſuch a power of Miracles as our Saviewr had jn 
o dertoh's eſtab'iſhing that doftrine whieh he came to pub. 
liſh ro the world, The preat ſtumbling b!ock 1n reference tg 
our bleſſed $:viowr among both the Fews and learned Heg. 
* thens, was the meanneſs of his appearance inthe world, nor 
coming attended with that ſtate and magnificence, which they 
thought to be 3»/eparable from ſo great a perſon. The Fews had 
their ſenſes ſo poſſefſed with the rhanderings and lightnings on 
mount $5»4s, that they could not imagine the frxyare of 
their Ceremoniall worſhip could be ruken down with leſs noſe 
and terror chen it was erefed with, And withall collefting 
all thoſe paſſages of the 01d Teſtament which ſeemed to fore- 
tell ſuch glorious rhings of the dayes of the Meſſias, (which 
either reter to his ſecond coming, or muſt be »nderſtood in a 
ſpirituall ſenſe) they having their minds oppreſſed with the 
ſenſe of cheir preſent calamities, applyed them wholly to an 
externall greatneſs, whereby they might be delivered from 
the Tyranny of the Roman Power. The Heathens as appears 
by Celſxz and others, rhought it very ſtraxge that the Sox 
of God ſhould appear in the wor/a with fo little grandexr, 
and bave no greater Train then twelve ſuch obſcure perſons 
as- the Apoſtles were. For faith Celſu, @ T4 6 1MG mare 
mi Wa fant wv opary ad riy Suxyvei, Ems 2oelw memamgxareu F vnay 
nw As the Sun which inlightent all other things, doth 
firſt diſcover himſelf, ſo it was fitting the Son of God ſhould do 
when he appeared to the world, And ſo we ſay he didto all 
ſuch whoſe minds were not blinded through obſtinacy and 
willfall ignorance. For although this Sx» ot 1ighreonſneſs 
Was pleaſed for the betrer carrying on his de/gn in the 
world to wrap up himſelf ina cloud, yer his g/ory could not 
be confined within it, but did break through that dark vail of 
his bamane nature, and did diſcover its /elf in a moſt clear 
and convincing manner. His appearances indeed were not 
like thoſe upon Afonnt Sinas, becauſe his deſign 7:45 nor to 
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amuſe men with the glory of his Aajeſty, and to rerrifie them 
from 1delatry, (which was a great reaſon of thoſe dreadful 
phenomena atthe delivery of the Law) bur he came to draw 
all men to him by the power and energy of his Grace, and 
therefore afforded them all rationall conv5fions in order to it, 
And therefore the quality of our $Saviours miracles Was con- 
federable as well as the greatxeſs of them ; The intent of them 
all was tO do good, and thereby to bring the world off from its 
fin ard folly, to the embracing of that holy dotrine which he 
came to publiſh ro the world. 

Now that ſuch a power of miracles in our Savioxy bad the 
greateſt ſubſerviency to the giving full and convincing evi- 
dence that he was the perſon he declared himſelf to be, and 
that his dcftrine was thereby ſo clearly arreſted, thatit was 
nothing but obſtinacy, which could withhold aſſent, will ap- 
pear by theſe following Hypotheſes which I lay down in or- 
der to the proving ir. 

Where the truth of a doftrine depends not on the eviaence of 
the things themſelves, but on the authority of him that reveals 
it, there the only Way toprove the deftrineto be true, 1 to prove 
the Teſtimeny of him that revealed it to be infallible, Severall 
things are neceſſary to be proved for the clearing this pro- 
poſitron. | 

I. That it i not repugnant to reaſon that a aoftrine ſhould 
be true which depends not upon the evidence of the thing its ſelf. 
By evidence of the thing I underſtand ſo clear and diftintt a 
perception of it, that every one who hath the aſe of his ratio- 
mall facnlties, cannot but upon the firſt apprehenſion of the 
terms yeilda certain aſſent tOit ; as that the whole x5 greater 
china part ; that if we take away equallthings from equall,the 
remainaer muſt be equall, Now we are to obſerve, that as tO 
all theſe common wotices of humane nature which carry ſuch 
:vidence with them, the certainty of them yes 18 the propo- 
ſition as it is an a& of the wind abſtrafted trom the things 
themſelves ; for theſe do not ſuppoſe the exiſtence of the things; 
but whether there be any ſuch chings in the world or no 
25 whole Or parts, the underſtanding is aſſured that the Jdea 
of the whole carryes more in its repreſentation then that of a 
«xt does. This is the great r:4/02 of the certainty Ow 

| nee 
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dence of Mathemaricall truths, not as ſome imagine, becauſe, 
men have no zntereſt, or deſign in thoſe things, and therefore" 
they never queſtion them, bur becauſe they proceed noc upon * 
ſenſible but abſiratted matter , which is nor lyable to ſo many 
doubts as the other is , for that a Triangle hath three Angles 
no man gueftiens; but whether ſuch ſenſible parts of matter 
make a Triangle, may be very queſtionable Now that the 
truth ol beings, Or the certainty of exiſtence of things cannor 
be ſo certain as Afatbemarieall demonſtrations, appears from 
hence : becauſe the manner of conveyance of theſe things to 
my 91nd cannot be ſo clear and certain as in purely inrefe- 
anall operatiens, abflratted from exiſtent matter. For the 
higheſt evidences of the exiftexcs of things muit be either the 
qudgement Of ſenſe, Or clear ard aiftinft perception of the 
mind; now Proceecirgin a meer zat#rall way, there can be 
no infallieie certainty 1n either of theſe ; For the perception 
of the 9izd in reference to the exiſtexce of things being 
cauſed ſo much through thoſe 1dea's or Phantsſmes which: 
are conveyed to the wnderſtanding through the smpreſſions of . 
ſenſe, if theſe may be demonſtrated to be falacions, I may 
well queſtion the certainty of rhar, which I amcertain TI have - 
been deceived by, ſuppoſing then I ſhould queſtion the rrath of. 
every th;zg which is conveyed in an wneertain way to My 
mind, I may ſoon ovt-go even Pyrrho himſelf in reall Sceprs- 
&iſm, Neither can I conceive how clear and d:ftinft per- 
ceprion of any thing though not coming through the ſenſes, 
doth neceſſarily 5»fer the exiſtence of the thing , for it only 
implyes a non-repugnarcy Of it to our natural faculties, and 
conſequently the bare poſſibility of ir. For otherwiſe it were 
wpoſſible tor us to have. a clear perceſtion of any thing any 
longer then it exiſts, nay then we kxow it to exiſt , for ex- 
. fence or non-exiſtence 15 all oxe to the wader ſtanding, while 
IC is not afſzred of either. And it is withall evident that 
things imaginary may clearly affett the mind as well as 
real, for I may have as rea/{ and diltinCt perceprion of a Phenix 
in my mvd, as ofa Partridge ; doth it therefore fo//ow thar 
the one is really exiſtent as well as the other ? and it will be a 
rery hard matter to aſſign a certain difference between ima- 
£1%tz0n and pure intellctiion in ſuch 3h5ngs, vhich though 
not. 
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not aQually exiftext, yet imply no repagnancy at all to the fg 
calties of mens winds, Tt is evident then that there cannor 
be ſo great certainty of the exiſtence of things as there may be 
of JMathemaricall demcaſtrations. 

And if that principle be ſurpoſed as the foundation of all 
Phyſficall certainty as to the being of things, viz. thar there 
is 3 God who being infinitely good will not ſuffer the minds 
of men to be deceivedin thoſe things which they have a clear 
and diſtin perception of (without which ſ«ppoſition we can. 
not be afſ#red ot the certainty of any operations Of the mind, 
becauſe we cannot know but we were ſo made that we might 
be then moſt deceived, when we thought our ſe/ves moſt 
ſare) If this principle, I ſay, be ſuppoled as the foundation 
of all certain knowledge, then from itI z»fer many things 
which are very much advantegions tO Our certainty in matters 
of faith. 

That the foundation of all certainty lies in the neceſſary ex- 
sſtence of a being abſolutely perfet. So that unleſs | know 
that there is a God, I cannot be afſ#red that I know any _ 
ina certain manner ; and if I know there is a God, I mul 
neceſſarily apprehend him to be abſo/utely ferfeft, becauſe 
the grounds of my knowledge that there is a God, arefrom 
thoſe abſolute perfe&5ons which there are in him, and if I 
could ſuppoſe him not abſolutely perfeft, 1 muſt ſuppoſe him 
not to be God;for that is neceſſarily in-plyed in his def6nerzon, 
Now then ifall ceztai»ty doth ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a be- 
ing ſo abſelntely perfe& , 1 muſt before I can know any thirg 
certainly, conclude that there is an infinity of knowleage, wiſe 
dom, power and goedneſs in this Ged; for thoſc are things 
which all who zngerſtand them, will grant to be perfedtions, 
and if they be in God, they muſt be ab/olxte, i. e. infinue. 
And if they be 5nfinite, it neceſſarily follows thac they muſt 
tranſcend our apprehenſions ; 10 that now we have gained 
this principle in order to faith; that we muſt prant ſowe- 
thing to be unconceivable before we can come certainly t0 
know any thing. From whence it follows that thoſe who 
will not believe any thing to be rrae becauſe it is above their 
apprehenſions, muſt deny the foxndation of all certainty. which 
(as we have proved) doth ſ»ppoſe ſowething iO be 5nfinite, Or 
above our capacity tO comprehend. That 
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That we have as great certainty of what-ever i revealed to $f. 4. 
wu from God, as We cen have of the truth of any thing which we 2. 
moſt clearly undcr ſtand, For che rr4:h of knowledpe de- 
pending ON this ſxppoſition, that there is a God whoſe gooaneſs 
will not ſuffer us to be deceived in the things we clearly nn- 
derſtand ;, there is the ſame foundation for the att of faith as 
for that of knowleage, viz. That God will not ſnffer us to be 
deceived in matters which himſelf hath revealed to us. Nay 
there ſeems to be far greater on theſe accounts, Firſt, That 
there 1 not ſo great danger to be deceived in reference to ob- 
jefts of ſenſe, as there 1s in reference to objefts of Divine re- 
velation : becauſe objefs of ſenſe make a continual impreſſion 
upon the Organs of ſexſe , and as to theſe things we ſee the 
whole world agrees in them ſo far as they are wecrf{#ry to 
life, and withall they beay a greater correfþoxdency to the 
preſent fate of 3mperfefHon which the ſoxl is now in: bur 
now matters of Divine revelation are of a more ſublime and 
ſtirituall nature, which mens minds on that acconnt are more 
. « tO dowbt Of, then of rhings obvious to ſenſe ; and withall 
they cal the mind lo much off from ſenſe that on theſe 

accounts the proneneſs to doubt is greater, and therefore the 
fonndation of certainty from Gods not ſaffering us to be 
| . deceived muſt be ſtronger. Secondly, There ts not ſo great 
danger in being deceived as tO matters of ſenſe or knowledge, 
as there is in things of Divine revelation. For we lee grant- 
ing /ſeyſe to be ceceived, and that we have no certainty at 
| allin #arxrall things, yet affairs of life are managed till ; 
mens outward welfare depends not on the judgement of ſenſe ; 
the merchant hath nevertheleſs gold in his Sh;p becauſe his 
ſenſe deceives him in judging that the earth moves from him, 
when the Ship moves from zt. The Sx» doth nevertheleſs 
inlightex the world, though our ſenſes be all of Epicurns his 
mind, that the S»x is no bigger then he ſeems to be ; but now 
as to matters ot D;vine revelation,they are things of the moit 
wniÞeahable weight and importance, which depend upon our 
believing or Mbelieving them. And therefore if the good- 
eſs of God be ſuch as it will not ſuffer us to be deceived in 
Our juagewent Of materiall and ſenfible beings, how much leſs 
1n reference to the foundation of our certainty as tO: things 
Divinely. 


Heb. xx.1- 
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Ditinely revealed ? We fee then what rationall evidence 
there is nor only conſiſtent with, but neceſſarily implyed in 
the foundation of faith, even as great as in any thing which 
we do moſt perfeftly know ; ſo that the ;z-evidexce which 
150 tn2uch ſpoken of as an ingredient of the nature of faith, 
muſt not be underſtood of the foundation whereon the at 
of faith doth ſtand, buc of the condition of the obje&, which 

cing a matter Of divine revelation, 1s a thing nor obvious tO 
our ſenſes: In which ſenſe the Apoſtle ſpeaks that faith is 
Am 0u% wy \are au Ng, ap 2 (ul TW V trty;, & s G\emid or, the firm 
expett ation of things hoped for, and ſtrong convittion of things 
which are not ſeen ; In which words, as Eraſmus well ob- 
ſerves, is contained only an high Encomiam of faith, and 
no Dialcficall definition of it, viz. that faith ſoars above 


things of ſenſe or preſent enjoyment ; yea, though the obje&s 


- of it be never ſo remote from either, yet where there is [»ffi- 


cient evidences of Divine revelation, faith boggles at no diffi- 
cultias, but is armly reſo/ved that that God, who hath revealed 
theſe things, can and will bring them to paſs in his own time. 
There is not then any ſuch conrraricty between the fonnda- 
tion of faith and knowledge, as the Schoolmen bave periwaded 
the world, we ſee both ot them proceed on the ſame ſornadariin 
of certainty , all the difference is, faitb fsxeth on rhe weracity 
of Godimmediately in reference toa Divine Teſtimony; kvow- 
ledge proceeds upon it, ſuppoſing no Divine revelation, as to 
the things it doth diſcover. 

We hence infer, that if the certainty of our k»oWwleape 
depends on this principle, that God will not ſuffer us to be 
dcceived, then we arc bound to believe whatever God aeth re- 
veal to us, though we may not be able to comprehend the nature 
of the things revealed. For as to theſe things, we have. the 
ſame ground of certainty, which we have as troany naturall 
cauſes; for as to them, we now ſ=#ppoſe from the former 
princs. le, that ſetting aſide the exiſtence of God, we could 
bave no cert=5nty of them, but that the formall reaſon of our 

certainty is reſolved into this, that Gods goodneſs Will not ſuf- 
fer the underſtanding to be deceived asto thele things ; the 

ſame I ſay as to Siritwall myſteries revealed by God ;\ the 

ground of our certainty lies not in the evidence of the os 

7 4 
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but in the andowbted weracity of God, who hath revealed 
them. All thacl can imap ne poſlible to be replyed co ctus, 
is, that Gods veracity aſſures us in ».:tarall cauſes tht we arc 
net deceived, enly where we have a clear and aiſtivtÞ perception 
ef the things, but now in matters above our reaſon to comprehend, 
thre c:114 be no clear and aiſtintt rerceptiim, lotksl anſwer. 

Firſt, \t 1s evia-nt in the foundation of all certainty of 

knowledge, thar there may be aclear and diſtinf perception 

of that wi:ch we cannot comprehend, viz. of a being ab[o- 
lutely perfet , for if we have noc a clear and diſtintt per- 
ception of God, the foundation of all certainty is aclt: vyed, 
which is the neceſſary exiſtence of ſuch a being, and he that 
ſhall ſay he canno: havea clear perception vt God without 
comprehending him, doth contradiet himſelf, for if he be a 
being infunire, he awult be incomprehenſible ;, cheretore there 
may be clear perception, where che objeb ics felt 1s above our 
capacity. Now whatever forundztion here is 1n nature for 
ſuch a perception wichout compreh:nſion , chat anu much 
more is there .n ſ1-ch things as are revealed by Goa, though 
above our appr: henſivn + For the Idea of God upon the ſoul 
of man cannut be lo ffrong an evidence of the exiſtence of a 
being above our ap'rch:nſ.n, as the revelation of matters of 
faith is, thac we ſhov.c bli: ve the things (o revealed, though 
our wnderſtandings loſe themielves in ſtriving to reach the 
natures ot chem, and the maxner of their ex:ftence. 

Secondly, That which is the only foundation of a ſcruple in 
this caſe.15a principle moſt unreaſonable in its (elf, char we are 
to imbrece nothing for truth,though aivinely revealed,bu what 
onr reaſon is able ro comprehend, as to the nature of the thing nd 
the manner of its exiſtence ; on which account tlie doftrine 
of the Triniy, Incarnation, Sarisfattion, and covicquentiy 
the whole myſterie of the Guſpell 03 Chriſk mult be rejefed as 
credible, and that on this bare pretence, becaule a1ihough 
many expreſſions in Scriptare {cem £0 52port ali thele things, 
yet we are bound ro znterpret them [O anuv:her ſexle, becauſe 
this is ICongr none ro Our reaſon. But alihougt Chriſtianity 
be a Religion which comes in che higheſt way 01! credibility 
tO the #vinds of men, although weare not boxnd tw believe 
any thing but what we have <a reaſon tO Make it 

H ap- 
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appear that it is revealed by Ged, yet that any thing ſhould 
be qgziſtioned whecher it be of divize revelation, mceetly be- 
Cie our reaſon i$10 leek, as to tlie ful[and adequate conceprin 
(#2 5; it, 184 moſt abſurd ard unreaſonable pretence : Andthe 
Aiſeriors of it muſt run ihcmlelyes on cheie unavoidable ab. 
{1;re1 16s, 

Firſt, of belicuing nothing eithcr in nature or Religion to 
be t- ue, but what they can give a full and ſatisfaftory account 
of, as to every mode and circumſtance of it. Iherelore let 
1: ch perſons firſt try themſelves in all the appearances of na- 
twre;, and then we may :uppoſe they will not believe that 
;he Sun ſhines, till they have by aewonfrative argument; 
proved the #1ndoubted truth of the Prolomaick, or Copern;- 
can hypotheſis ;, that they will never give credit to the flux 
and reflux of the Sea, till they clearly reſolve the doubts 
which attendthe ſeyerall opinions of it. That there is no 
ſuch thing as matter in the world, till they can ſatufaftorily 
cell us how the parts of it are xnited; nor that there are 
any materiall beings, till they have reſolved 3ll the perplexing 
difficulties abour the ſeverall affe&ions of them; and that 
themſelves have not ſo much as a yationall ſoxl, till they are 
bound to ſarisfie us of the manner of the wnion of the ſoul 
and body together. And if they can expedite all theſe, and 
many more 4fficxltics about the moſt obvi- things (about 
which itis anviher thing to frame hand/ome and 6nfiſtent 
hypotheſes, then to givea certain account of them) ih-n ler 
them be let /sofſe to the matters of aivine revelation, as tO 
which yer (if they could perform the other) there were no 
reaſon for ſuch an wndertaking , for that were 

Secondly, to commenſurate the perfeftions of Ged with the 
narroW capacity of the humane intellef}, whica 1s contrary to 
the naturall Jdea of God, and to the manner wliereby: we 
take up Our conceptions of God ;. for the [dea of God doth 
ſuppoſe incomprehenſibility to belong to his »arzre; and the 
manner whereby we form our conceptions of God, is by ta- 
king away all the zmperfedtions we find in our /clves, from 
the conception we form of a being abſolutely perſet, and by 
adding infini;y to all the perfeftions we find in our own »4- 


tures. Now this method of proceeding doth neceſſarily imply : 
| va 
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vaſt diſtance and aifproportion berween a finite 111d infinite KBs = 


derflanaing. And 1i the underſtiinding oi God he infime, why 
may no: te diſcover ſuch things to us, whic'! our fh.illow ap- 
prehenſions cannor reach unto Þ what ground Or evidence Of 
reaſon can we have that an infinite wiſdom and mnderſtanding, 
when it undertakes tO aiſcover matters Ot the higheſt nurture 
and concernment tO the wsrld ſhould be able to deliver xorhing 
but what comes within the compaſs of our imperfe& and nar» 
row inteflitts ? And thatic ſhould not be tt fficienc thar rhe 


matters revealed CO none of them contraditt ihe prime reſulrs 


or common notions Of mankind (which none ct them do} but 
that every particular mode and circumſtance, as to the manner 
of exiſtence in God, or the extenr of his omuiporent poWer, muſt 
paſs the /cr#tiny of our facalties, before it obtains a Placer 
for a Divine revelation ? 

Thiraly, It muſt follow from this principle, that the pre- 
tenders to it muſt affirm the rules or maxims which they go by 
in the jndgement of things, are the infallible ſtanaard of reaſon: 
Elle they arc as far to ſeek in the judgemert of the truth of 
things as any others are, They mult then, co be confi. 
ſtent with their principle, affirm themſelves to be the abſolute 


Maſlers of reaſon : Now reaſon conſiſting of obſervations * 


made concerning the natwres of all beings (for ſo it muſt be 
conſidered, as it is a rule Of judging, viz. as a Syſteme Of in- 
fallible rules colle&ted from the natures of things) they who 
pretend to it, muſt demonſtrate theſe generall maxims accord. 
ing ro which they judge,to be co//efted from an univerſall un- 
doubted hiſtory of nature, which lies yet to0 dark a d obſcare 
for any to pretend to the full knoWledge of and would be only 
a demonſtration of the higheſt arrogance after ſo many ſxc- 
cefleſs endeavours of the molt ſearching wits inany ſociety of 
perſons to nſurp it to themſelves, eſpecially if ſuch perſons 
are ſo far from ſearching into the depths of nature, that they 
ſuffer themſelyes very fairly to be /ed by the noſe by rhe moſt 
dogmaticall of all Philoſophers; and that in ſuch principles 
which the more inqui/itive world hach now found to be very 
Joort, uncertain, and fallacious. And upon ſevere enquiry we 
fhall find the grand principles which bave been taken by thele 


aderers Of reaſon, tor aimoit the ſtandard of it, haye been 
|: & 8-0 ſome 
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ſome Theories which have been caken up meerly from ob[er- 
vation of the courſe of n2rure by ſuch :erſons,who ſcarce own- 
ed any hand of providence in rhe world. Now it cannot 
otherwiſe be conceived but that theſe Theories, Or princi- 
ples formed from ſuch a narrow i» $5: on 11:0 the natures 
of things, mult m:ke ſtrange work when we come to apply 
thoſe things tO them, wl:1ch were never /coked at 1n the form- 
;ing of them : Whence came thole two received principles, 
that nothing can be produced out of nothing , that there 1. ns 
pcſſible return from 4 priv:tion to «a habit, but from thoſe 
Fhil-ſophers x bo believed chere wes nothing but matter in 
the wortd ; or if ihey dd afſerc the exiſtence O' a God, ver 
ſu; poicd him :;«xconcerned 10 the Government of the world. 
W hence come our Muft:rs of reaſon to tell us that the ſoul 
Cannot [ubſiſt after arath without the body? from what Phileſo- 
phy was this derivea? certainly frum that which was very loth 
to acknowledge the immortality of the ſoul of man : And 
any one who ſtrictly ob/erwes the clole coherence of the pris- 
ciples of the Peripaterick Philoſophy, will find very little room 
left tor an eternall being 10 interpoſe its ſelf in the world; 
and theretore ſome have ſhrewdly obſerved that Ariſtotle 
ſpeaks more favourably of the being of God in his Exore- 
ricks, thenin Iis Acroamaticks, which all that know the 
reaſen of the names, will gueſs at the reaſon of, I demand 
then, muſt ihe received principles of Philoſophy, and rhole 
ſhort 3n:perſeft Theories, which were formed more from rra- 
dition then experience, by the ancient G1 ecks, be taken for the 
ſtandard of reaſon or no? If they muſt, we may ſoon for- 
ſake not only the ſublimer myſteries of the Trinity, Divini- 
ty of Chriſt, Reſurrefi5n, &c. but we ſhall ſoon ſhake hanas 
with Creation, Providence, if not immortality of ſouls, and 
the Being of God himſelf, If thele things be 4;ſowned as the 
ſtandard of reaſon, let us know what will be /abſtirated 
11 the row of them ? and what Zaws our faith mult be try- 
ed by ? Are they only Afithemarical demonſtrations, or the 
znduubted common notions of humane nature, which wholoe- 
ver unCeritands afſexrs tO them ? lec any of the foreienti- 
oned myſteries be made appear to contraditt theſe, and we 
will readily yeild up our ſelves captives 0 reaſoy ; Burin 


the 
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the mean time, let no gejune unproved hypotheſes in ; Phile« 
ſophy, be let as f udges over matters of faith, whole only 
Warrans !Or that office mult be Strat pro rats ne volnntas. 
Let the principles we pioceed by, be firſt manifeſted to be 
colleftedtrom a mult cerrain and wniver/all infþ:tiv into the 
nat HYE of all beings , let the manner of proceſs b: wed 
how they were co{:ed (leſt rhey labour wich che common 
fanlr of the Chymiſts, ot eltabliſhirg hypoſtaticall principles 


. fromthe experiments of ſome particular bodies, which others © 


do as evidently refute) and /aftly, let it be made appear chat 
thele principles, thus collefted, will ſerve indifferently or all 
beings, Fpiritnallas well as material, infinite as weil as finite, 


| andwhen this Tack is exactly perfurmed, we wiil mike 79012 


for Reaſon tO fit upon the Bench, and bring the Scriprares as 
the Priſoner tO 1ts Bar. 

Fourthly, According to this principle, what certainty can 
we have at all of any thing we are to believe ? who hath fixed 
the bounds of that which men call r7ea/ox ? how ſhall we know 
that rchus far it will come, and no farther ? It no banks be rai- 
ſedagainit it ro keep it in its due channel, we may have caxſe 
tO fear it may 1n txe overthrow not only the Trinity,: In- 


| carnation, Reſurrefion of the dead, but all other articles of 


the Creed roo ? What preſcription can be pleaded by one ſort 
of men for reaſon more then for avother ? One will not be- 
lieve this article of his faith, becaute againſt his reaſon , and 
; Why not another reject another article on the lame pretence ? 


wif for whatever the ground of unbclicf be, it it be but b.eptized 


dy the name of reaſon, it mult by chis principle pals wncon- 
trouled, if a ſulien Philoſopher ſhail cell us, thar the ori. 
onof an immateriall ſubſtance contraditts his reaſon as much 
4 as the Trin;ty doih theirs, and thatchs Univerſe 15 nothing 

. elſe bur a Syſteme ot bodies, by wht Artifice will our Mar 
fters of reaſon purge away al thac bla: k choler that ſo clouds 
his mind, chat he cannor lee the »orioz of a Firit through 


.# It? Andſuch one will mzke a hard f;fr, but he will recon-. 


cile his opinion with Scripture tov; and therefore why 
| ſhould he be bound up to mens explications of Scripture, 
when there is no neceſſity, that he can tee, of wnderffanding 
nany other way then his own ? 'f anocher ſhould come 


Hh3 and . 
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and ellis us, that we muſt be all Azthrepomerphires, and that 
otherwiſe the Fcripture were not intelligible ,, ſhall not chis 
9149 put in for reaſon too? Nay {afſty, it another ſhall 


1 T7 


gn, eſt 
ail of 
,un theke 


*1 (in which 


come and ſpeak our, and tell us Religis, is but a device of wits qui 


ſubtle men, that all rhiygs come ro paſs through chance, 
tliac the wor/d was made by a fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, 


zng that allare fools which are not Atheiſts, and that iris im.. 
potfible co apprehend the Being of 4 God, and therefore by - 


::2 lame reaſon thac they rejz<&t fome myſteries of Relinicn, 
tie rejets the forndation of all; becauie an 5nfinite being is 


ixcomprehenſible : whither now hath our Reaſon carried us? 


while we pretend to reje& any thing as divinely revealed, 


meerly on that account, that it is above oxr reaſon? Bur it 


may be replied, Oz what account then do we rejett the Do- : 
ftrine of Tranſubſtantiation, and the ubiquity of the body of \, 


Chriſt, as repugnant to reaſon, if we do not mahe reaſon judge 


1 matters of faith? I anſwer, 1. We rejet thele opinions 
not only as repugnant to reaſon, but as in[ufficiently proved 


from Scriprare, whereas we here ſuppoſe {1t not being our : 
preſent buſineſs ro prove it) that the ſeverall aoFrines of * 
the Trinity, Incarnation, Reſurrection of bodies, 8c. are on-. * 
ly rejc&ed on that account that though Scriptare ſeems to * 
ſpeak fair for them, Fer it is otherwiſe ro be sxterpreted, be- 


cauſe ſuppoſed to be repugnant to reaſon, 2. Thole doffrines 


before mentioned are eminently ſerviceable tO promote the ww 
great end of the GoSþell, and are 3nlazd in the very founda- ' 
zien Of it, as that of the Trinity, and Divinisy of Chriſt ; 4 


bur theſe we now mention are no ways condxaceable to that 
exd; but ſeem to thwart and overthrow it, and tranſuv- 
Bantiation eſtabliſheth a way of worſhip contrary to the Gor 


Sell. 3. Allthe foundation of tranſubſtantiation is laid upon 
ambiguous places of Scriptrare, which muſt of zeceſſity i 


have ſome Tropes ard Figures inthem , but the dettrine of 
the Trinity is not only contained in plain Scripture, but 1s 
evidencea by viſible appearance, as particularly at the bapti/m 
of our S.iviewr., 4. There is far greater ground why we 
ſhould rejx& Tranſnbſtantiation ard ubiquity, 35 inconſiſtent 
with rcaſon, then that they (ſhould the Trinity, On this ac- 


count , beciuſe the gronnds of reaſon on which we (64.7 
thoſe 
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thoſe opinions, are fetched trom choſe eſſentiall and inſepa- 
rable properpries of boaies, which are #nconjiſtent with thoſe 
opinions ;, now theſe are things within the reach of our ##- 
derſtanaings (11 which caſe God himſelf tomecimes appeals tO 
reaſon) bur 1t 15 quite another caſe, when we ſearch into 
the incomprehcnſible nature of God, and frowounce with 
confidence chat fuch things cannot be in God, becauſe we 
cannot comprehend them , which gives a ſufficient anſwer to 
this objefF0n. The ſubſtance then of this diſcourſe 1s, that 
whatever doftrine is ſufficiently manifeſted to be of divine 
revelation, is tO be embraced and believed, as andoubtedly true, 
though our reaſon cannot reach to the full apprehenſion of 
all the Modes and circumſtances of it. So that as to theſe 
ſublime myſteries our faith ſtands upon this twofold bor- 
tow, Firlt, That the being, underſtanding, and power of 
God doth infinitely tranſcend ours, and therefore he may re- 
veal to 14s matters abcve our reach and capacity. Secondly, 
That whatever Gea auth reveal ts undoubtealy trae, though we 


k may not fully underſtand it ,, for this is a moſt undoubed 


| principle, that God cannot and will not deceive any in thoſe 
things which be reveals to men, Thus our firſt ſuppoſition 
Cleared, that it #4 nor repugnant to reaſon, that a auttrine 
may be true, which depenas not on the evidence of the thing it 
ef. 

: The ſecond is, That in matters whoſe truth depends not os 
the evidence of the things themſelves , infallible teſtimony is 
the fulleſt demonſtration of them. For thele things, not be- 
ing of Mathematicall evidence, there muſt” be ſome other 
way found out for demonſtrating the truth of them. And 
n all thoſe things whoſe truth depends on Teftimony, the 
more creditable the Teſtimony is, the higher eviaexce 1s gi- 
ren to them ; but that reſtimony which may deceive, cannot 
give 10 pregnant an evidence 85s that which cannor , for then 

all imaginable obje&ions are taken off, This is ſo clear, that 
it needs no further proof ; and therefore the third fol. 


'. Jows, 


That there are certain ways whereby to know that a Te- 
ftimony delivered us infallible ; and that is fully proved by 
theſe two Arguments, 1.. That it is the dwzy of all thoſe to 

_ whom 
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whom it is propownded to believe it; now how could that be ®: 
a duty in them to believe, wich they bad no ways to know ;; 
wheiher 1t were a T*« ft imzon) co be believed, Ono? 2, Be. 


cauſe God will conacmn the world tor arkelief : In which 


the Jultice of Geas proceeaings doth necellurily ſmppoſe thar © 
theres were {»ffi-icut argaments oO induce them to believe, 
which couid £0. be, unleis chere were ſome certain wy [up- © 


poſed waercby a Teſtimony may be known to be ;»fallible, 


Thele threc thizgs now being ſuppoſed, viz. that a doftrine ® 
may be true which depends net on evicence of reaſon ; that the 
greateſt demonſtration of the truth of ſuch a doftrine. i its Oh. 
being delivered by infallible Teſtimony; and that thire are * 
certain ways whereby a Teftimony may be known to be inf ul» | 


[ible : Our firſt principle is fully confirmed, which was, that 


where the truth of a dottrine depends not on evidence of rea(og, "alt, 


but on the authority of him that reveals it, the only way to prove 


the dsFtrine to be true, 1s to prove the Teſtimony of him that re. * 


veals it to be infallible. 


The nexc principle or Hypotheſis which 1 lay down, is, | 
T hat there can be no greater evidence that a Teſtimony u in- * 


fallible, then that it u the Teſtimony of God himſelf. The 
rruth' of this cepends upon a common notion of hamane na- 


ture, which is the veracity of God 1a whaiever way hedif- : 
covers himſelf ro men; and thercfore the »ltimare reſolu- | 


tion of our faith, as tO its formall objeft, muit be alone in» vitzcm 


tothe weracity Ot God revealing things unco us; for the 
principium certitudings, Or fonnadation Of all certain aſſent 


can be fetched no higher, ne1:her will it ſtand any lower 
then the infallible verity vi God himſelf, and the principinm * 


at 


*k 


patefattionis, or the ground of diſcovery of ſpirituall trath 
ro Our minds muſt be reſolved into Divine Tcſtimony, Or re- o 


velation. Theſe two then not raken aſwnder, bur joyntly, 


God, who cannot lye, hath revealed theſe things, is the only 


certain fonnaation tor a divine faith to reſt its ſclt upon. 
But now the particular exercile of a D:v3ne faith lies 1A 
firm aſſent to ſuch a particular thing as Divincly revealed, 


tha 


teen 


and heiein hes not ſo much the Teſtimony, as the peculiar ys 


energy Of the Spirit of God in znclining the ſoul to believe 


peculiar objetts Ot faith, as of Divine revelation. Buc the 
central 


I 
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Il 
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cenerall groy#4 Of ſaith, which they call the formal! objetr, 
or the ratr9 propter quam cream is the generall infallibilse 
jj of a Dime Teſtimony, Forina matter concerning divixe 
revelation , there are two great queſtions to be reſolved ; 
Thehrft is, Why 7 believe a Divine Teſtimony with a firm 
efent? 12 aniwer to that is, Becanſe 1 am afſured, that 
what ever G a4 Freaks # trac : the other is, upon whit grounds 
do 1 believe this to be a Divine Teftimony ? the reſolution of 
which, as faras I can anderſtand, muſt be ferched from thoſe 
rationall coidences whereby a Divine Teſtimony muſt be 4;- 
fingwiſhea from one meerly humane and fallible. For the 
Srirue Of God in its wozkings upon the mind, doth not carry 
ir on by a 5rr;Þ impulſe, but draws it by a Firituall diſ- 
cover) Os {uca Frong and per{waſive grounds co aflent ro 
what is 7eveatea, rhat the wind doth readily pive a firm aſſent 
to char Which 1t Zecs fuch convincing reaſon tO believe. Now 
the firongelt reaſon to celieve, 15 the manifeſtation of a 
divize Tefimony ;, which the Spirit Of God fo clearly ds/- 
cov:rs tO true 6:14:27, that he not only firmly afſents to 
the generall fozndation of faith, the weraciry of God, but to 
' the particular objefF proponyded, as 4 matter of Divine Reve- 
lation. But this latter 4»: is not here the matter of our 
d;ſconrſe ; our propoſitica only concern; the generall founda- 
; tim Of faith ; which appears to be fo y4:ionalt and evident, 
| asn0 princsple in zatare can be more, FOr ut tne Teftiwoony 
on which I am to reiy be only Gods, andTI be 2ffured from 


if - taturall reaſon, that his Teftimeny canbeno ocher then in- 


| fallibe, wherein doth the cerrasnty of the Joxndation OL 

faith fall ſore of that in any Ifathematicall demonſtration ? 
Upon which account a Divine Teſtimony hath been regarded 
with ſo much weneration among all who have owned a Deity, 
although they have been unacquainted with any certain wy 
of Divine revelation. And the reaſon why any rejefed ſuci 
a Teſtimony among the Heathens, was either, becaule they 
believed not a Deity, or elſe that the particular Teſtimonic; 
' Produced were meer frards and impoſtares, and therefore 
no Divine T«ftimony as it was given our to be. But the 
Principle ſtill remained 5ns5þatable, that on ſuppoſition the 
Teſt;mony mere what it pretended to be, there was the __ 
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teſt reaſon tO believe ir, alchough it came not in ſuch a w,y 
of probation, as their ſciences proceeded in. From which 
Iz frig- principle aroſe that ſpeech of Ta/ly which he hath tranſlated 
m:11.CiHT. our of Plato's Timers, Ac diffcillimum fattu 4 Dia orty | 
fidem non habere , quanquam nec arguments nec rationibuy | 
certis torum oratio confirmetur. By which we ſee whata 
preſumption there wasof Truth, where there was any evj- 
dence of a Divine Teſtimony. And no doubt upon the advay- 
rage Of this principleit was the Devil gained ſo great credit to. 
his oracles ; for therein he did the moſt 3mitate Divine reve. 
lation, From hence then we fee what a firm bottom faithin ® 
the generall ſtands upon, which is nothing ſhort of an /»fali- 
ble Divine Teftimony : other things may conduce by way of 4” 
ſubſerviency tor the asſcovery of this , but nothing elle can be ' 
a ſure foundation for a Divine faith, but what is a Teſtimony of # 
God himſelf, 
A Teſtimony may be known to be Divine ana infallible, 
though God himſelf do not fpeak in an immediate way. By 
being known, 1 do not mean the firm perſwaſion ot a mind 
$n{ightned by the Spiric of God, buc that there are ſufficient 3) \ 
evidences ex parte rei tO convince men of it, which arenot 
wilfully þ/5nd and obſtinate, 3. e. that the ground of anbelirf 
in any cannot be :;mpmted to the defelt of [nfficient motives 
co faith, but to their own ferverſneſs and prejudice in not 
diſcerning them. Now that God may reveal and declare his | 
ind tothe world, not in an immediate way, but by ſome in 
inſtruments he may make aſe of to that exd, is not only. | 
evident from the great ſxitableneſs of ſuch a way to the \ 
conditions of the per ſous he fpeaks ro, but from the generall 
perſwaſion of the wor/d concerning the poſſibility of InFire- | 
zion, The Few are fo far from denying this, chat it is the | 
very foxndatiox of their re/igion as well as ox7s, God ai[cover- 
3ng the moſt of his will to them by the Prophets or by perſons 
Divinely inſpired. And the. generall conſent of all other 
N#tions, that there is ſuch a principle as Divination in the \ 
World, doth make it evident, that it carryes no repugnancy at 1 
all to »atural! l;ghr, ſuppoſing that there is a God, that be 
ſhould reveal his mind by ſome particular perſons unto the |, 
world. For which purpoſe the Teſtimony of Tu4y oi | 
Fr, D en | 
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entrance Of his books de Divinatione, is very confiacrable. : Ig 
Vets opinso eft jam nſque ab Heroic dutta temporibus, eaque © *VD:%- 

& popnls Roman & omnium gentinm firmata conſenſu, ver- 
ſari quanaam inter homines aivinationem , quam Gra 
wernilu appellant, 1.C. preſenſionem & ſcientiam rerum 
futarar um ; and ſoon after adds, gentem quiaem nullam 
video, neque tam humazam atque doflam, neque tam immanen 
atque barbaram, que nou ſignificari futura, & 4 quibuſdam 
intelligs, predicique poſſe cenſeat. He makes it appear to be 
an univerſall ſentiment of all Nations in the world, and 5n- 
ftanceth particularly in the Aſſyrians, e/Egyptians, Cilicians, 
Pifidians, Pamphilians, Grecians, Romans, Etrarians, and 
others. It is tre indeed he after mentions fome Philoſo- 
phers who denyed it; but they were moſt part the followers 
of Epicurus, who denyed any providence, and therefore 
might well take away divination; but if Xenophanes Colc= 
phonius had any followers who aſſerted the one, and denyed 
the other (as 7 x/ly ſeems to intimate that he was alone in 
that perſwaſion) yer we may probably /#ppeſe the reaſon of 
their rejefH4ng it might be the impoſtares which went under 
the name of Divization among them ; which are excellent- 
ly diſcovered by that Privce of Roman Philoſophers as well 
as Orators, in his ſecond book of Divination ; but it 1s appa- 
rent by the ſame Axthoy, that the generality of Philoſophers 

. conſented with the people in this perſwaſion, as the followers 
of thoſe three great Sefs of Socrates, Pythagoras , and 
fl Ariſtotle were all approvers of it ; but of all perſons the 
#  Stoicks were the moſt zealous contenders for it, eſpecially 
"an Chryſippus, Diogenes Babylonins, Antipater and Poſſiaonins ; 
"# ome indeed rejefed ſome wayes of Divination, yet em- 
braced others, as Dicearchas and Cratippus, who rejected all 
but dreaws and extaſies; but in the generall we find theſe two 
principles went rogether among them, the exiſtence of a 
Deity, and the certainty of Divination ;, ſo that from Divi- 
nation they proved a Deity, and from a Deity Divination. 
Ss ſunt genera divinands vera, efſe Deos ; viciſſimque fi Dis 
fit, eſſe qui divinent, as Quintus Cicero there ſpeaks : and 
at laſt thus rriumphbs in the maltitude of his witneſſes, An dum 
beſtie loquant ur expctlamus, hominam conſentiente auGtoritate 
contents non ſimns ? It may not be amiſs ro produce the chiet 

| Ii 2 argu” 
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:reument on which che Srozcks infiflee co prove the nee fy 
ty of Divination, ſuppoſing the exiſtence of a Deity, If there 
be Geas, ſay they, ans they do net reveal to men things to come, 
it either is becauſe they a1 not love them, or bec.11tſe they ao wot 
krow themſelves what ſhall come to paſs, or they think it is of 


20 concernment to men to know fatnre things, or that it doth no - 


beeeme their MA-:j:ſty to reveal them, or that they cannot 7e- 
veal thers to men if they wonld , but neither us it true that the 

do wet love men, for the Goas are of a bountifull nature and 
iviexas to mankind , neither can th:y be ignorant of ſutare 
things, becauſe they are arpointed and atcried by them, neither 
z4 it of m9 concrrnment to men to know futnre things ; for that 
makes them more cantions if they know them; neither 15 5t 
repegnant to their Majeſty tn reveal them, for nothing is 
wore noble then bounty and doing good, and they muſt needs 
kaew theſe things ; therefore th'y may make them known to 
ethers; ana if they do make them krown,there muſt be ſome way 
whereby to know that they do fo, or elſe they fignifie them to 
0 perpoſe. It now inſtead of the knowledge of future con- 
tzngencier, and the maltitude of their Gods, they had i»fiſted 
on the aiſcovery and revelation by the trxe God of thoſe 
ways Which may /ead men to eternll haypineſs, that argu- 
mexs had been ſtrong and convincing, which as it ſtands, 1s 
Sophifticall and fallaciows. $0 that it is very plain, that not 
only a poſſibility of Divination was acknowledged by thok 
who wanted Divine revelation, but that this divination did 
not 47ſec irom meer xatxrall caxſes, but from an afflatws 
Divinus, anda concitatio quadum anini, 25 they there ſpeak, 
which 1mports nothing ſhort of Divine inſpiration. Nay 
the ep5n3on of this was 10 commer among them, that they 
thought any extraordinary perſon; had ſomething of Divine 


L .de Nat, Enthuſiaſm in them, as Tally elſewhere tells us, Nemo vir 


Deoruim. 


magnus ſine aliquo afflatu Divino znquan fuir. Although 
then theſe Heathens were greatly miſtaken as to thoſe things 
they took for a Divine afflatws and Divination, yet WE 


wha, 
[Qyhibeng 
wh 


cannot conceive fo generall a /z»/e ſhould be imprintedon . 


the 2:inds of 'mex of ſuch a rhin7 as that was, were it not 2 
thing highly conſonant to principles of reaſon, that God ſhould 
communicate his mind to the worid by the inſpiration of ſome 
perſons, And therefore I conceive that Cicero and his bro- 


cher 
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ther Quinte, who manage cat excellent 2ispnte of Diving- 
tian berween them, uy Cividea the rrzrþ between them 
x00. For on the one tide Oviztays eyidentiy proves the 
poſſub1lit of the top, tv cvn/cquence Of it upon the ac- 
knowleagement C! 2 Dity, and ts penerell conſent of man- 
kindin the 0w#;»g O! 1t; anc 0: the viher fide Tally himſelf 
excellently lzyes open toe vinity, folly, and nncertiinty, NOD 
only of the common wayes of Divination, buc of the oracles 
which were in fuch great elec amons the Heathezs. And 
although T'xily goth fo 2arply and ſarcaſticelly an{wer the 
argument trom the common conſent of men ; quaſs v:r0 quid- 
quam ſit, rar value, quam nil ſapere, unlgare 1, as though 
nthing men ai4 more generally coree in, then in being fools ; 
yet as it is e914:72 tar the gre6xus of that ſcoffe was from the 
ſeyerall manner; of Divination then in xſe, 10 it cannot be 
thought to be a g2nerall impeachment of humane warare in a 
thing fo conſequent upon tac veing of a God, which as him- 
ſelf elſewhere proves, is 2s clear from reaſon as from that 
Teftimonium gentinm in bac #n4 re non difſidentinm, as the De falf. re- 
Chriltian Cicero, Lattantins peaks, the conſent of Nations, Ugicap, 2 
which ſcarce agree in any thing elſe, but that there i5 aGed. 
That which we now #»fer from hence is, that God may make 
known his i$4in a way i»fa//;ble, though not smmeaiate ; 
forin cale of In iration of racer mey, it is not they ſo much 
which ſpeak, as God by them , and in caſe that God himſelf 
ſhould peak rhrough the vail of humane nature, the Teſt:- 
mony muſt needs be ;»fallible, rhough rhe appearance of the 
Divinity be not viſible. 

Thoſe evidences Whereby a Divine Teſtimony may be knows, 
muſt be ſuch as may not leave mens mind in ſuSpenſe, but are 
of their own nat ure convincing proofs of 3t. For although as 
tothe event ſome may doubt, and others dxbelieve the- Teſt:- 
wony 10 preved, yet it is [xfficiexr for our purpoſe, that in the 
"ture of the chings ( ſuppoling them to be ſuch as we ſpeak 
of) they are /rfficient for the eviftion that the reſtimony 
atteſted by them is divive and infallible, 1 know it is a 
Breat d;Fate among many, whether thoſe things which are 
uſually called the common motives of faith, do of their own 
%&xre Only induce a probable perſwaſson of the trath of the 
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but that they are not ſ#fficient foxndation for an tnPreju- , ik 
diced mind to eſtabliſh a firm aſſent upon, 1s a thing not eaſie jy rodionnt 
ro be granted, chiefly upon this account, that an ebligati- 
0x70 believe doth /;e upon every one to whom theſe ev;- oi 
dences of a Divine Teſtimony are ſafficieatly diſcovered; 
And otherwiſe of all fins the fin of wnbclief as to God yew 1.0 inqnit,! 
vealing his mind, were the molt excuſable and pardonable 
{+ , nay, it would belittle leſs then a pare of prudence , be- 4 
cauſe what can it be accounted but temerity and imprudence ; 
in any to bclievea doftrine as true only upon probable induce= 
ments? and what can it be but wiſdom to withhold aſſent upon m 
a meer verimilitude? conſidering what the Lyrick Poet hath 
longs ſince truly told us, 
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That a falſhoed may frequently ſeem truer to common nndera 
ſtandings then trath its ſelf : and as Menander ſpeaks, 
T0 myeroy iopy F aAnveiag 230 Wiles Wiley X mIaruriealr OY Ars 
that a meer veriſimilitude may have more force on vulgar minds 
then truth hath. If theretore there be no evidences given 
ſufficient to carry the minds of mex beyond meer probability, 
what fin can it bein thoſe to disbelieve who cannot be obliged 
tO believe as true what is only diſcovered as probable : 1 Ccan- 
not thereſore ſee how an obligation to believe a Dzwine 
Teſtimony is conſiſtent with their opinion , who mike the 
ntmoſÞ which any outward evidences can extend ro, to be 
only the bare credibility of the dofrine atteſted by thems 
I can very well /atisfie my ſelf with the ground and reaſon 
why the more ſubtle wits of the Chnrch of Rome do aſſert 
this; for if nothing elſe can be produced by all motzves of 


faith but only a probable perſwaſion of the trath of Chriſtian 
aoftrine, 
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de&rine, then here comes in the faireſt pretence for the 1n- 
fallibility of their Charch, for otherwiſe they tell us we 
F can haveno fornadation for a Divinefaith ,, for how can that 
with bea foundation for Divine faith, which can reach no higher 
| then a moral inducement, and beget only a probable perſwa- 
fon of the creaibility of the deftrine of Chriſt? But on what 
account thoie who diſown the Infallibility of the Church of 
Rome in the rropoſall of matters of faith, ſhould yer conſent 
with thoſe of itinan hyporheſes raken up in probability, meer- 
ly out of ſubſerviency to that moſt advantagious piece of 
the myſteric of iniquity, 15 not eaſie to reſolve. Unleſs the 
over-fondreſs of ſome upon the do&rinve of the Schools, more 
then of the Ge#þe/ll, hath been the occaſion of ir. For hov? 
agreeable can that opinion be to the GoFþel which ſo evident- 
ly puts the moſt defenſive weapons into the hands of unbelief ? 
For doubtlels in the juagement of any rationall perſon, a 
meer probable per[Waſion of the cyeaibility of the dolFrive of 
Chriſt, whercan aſſenr to it as trwe is 74quired, can never 
belooked on asan a of faith, for if my aſſent to the truth 
of the ching be according to the treugth of the arguments 
inducing me to believe, and theſe arguments do only prove a 
probability of D;vine Teſtimony, my aſſent can be no fronger 
then to a thing meerly probable, which is, that it way be or 
not be true ;, which is not properly aſſent , but a ſ#ſpending 
our judgements till ſome convincing argument be produced on 
*% either fide. And therefore according to this opinion thoſe 
TF who ſaw all the »:irac/es which Chriſt did, could not be 
bound to belicve in Chriſt, but only -to have a favourable 
opinion of his perſon and derive, as a thing which though nor 
evidenced to be true by what he did, yer it was very pioufly 
credible, but they muſt have a care withall of ventarizg 
their belief roo far, only on ſuch moral indaucements as mira- 
cle; were, for fear they ſhould go farthey then the force of 
the arguments would carry them. Had not this opinzoz 
now, think we, beena very probable way to have converted 
the world upon the Preaching of Chrift and his Apoſtles , 
when Chriſt ſaith, though ye believe not me, believe the works, Joh.t0.385 
that ye may knoW and believe that the Father is in me, and I in 
vim; Nay faith this opivjon, that is morethen we. are bound 
£0 
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to do, though we ſee thy Works, weare not bond to believe 
thy Teſtimony to be Divine and ecrcain!y trye ; but we will 
do all weare boxnd to do, we will entertain a favinrable 
opinion of thy perſon and aotlrin?, and wait for fomewhar eſe, 
but we do not well kzow what, to periwade us to belicye. 
When the Apoſtles Preach the garger of unbclief, becauſe 
the doftrine of the Goſpell Was confirmed by fuans and wonaers, 
and divers miracles ard gifts of the Heoly Ghoſt . whata fair 
anſwer doth this opinion pur inco the months of 1»fidels, that 
notwithſtanding all theſe ſigns and wonders, they were never 
betrtnd to belicue the Goſpell xs a certain Tr1th, and therefore 
they hope the danger 15 not fo great 11 negletting the ſalvation 
promiſed by the Goſpel! ! 

-- ] cannot conceive that men othermyile learzed and ſober, 
ſhould with ſo much confidence aſſert that the yationall evi- 
dences of a Divine Teſtimony are in{uficicnt to prove a dottrine 
trae, unleſs it be from hence, that they f6nd chat notwith= 
ſtanding the frongeſt evidences many ſerſons continue in un= 
belief. For, ſay they, if theſe arguments were ſcientificall 
and demonſirative, (as they ipeak) of the trnth of the do- 
fArine atteſted by them, then all perſons ta Whom they are pro- 
pounded, muſt certainly believe. Bur this is yery eaſily an- 
{wered. for we ſpeak not of 3»ternall, but outward evidence; 
not of that in the ſubjefF, but of the obje&, or more fully oi 
the reaſon of the rhizg, and not the event in z# ; for doubt= 
leſs there may be xndoxbtcd truth and evidence in many 
things which ſome perſons eitier canxor Or will not under- 
fand. If Fpicars ſhould contend ſill that the Sun and 
ftars are no birgey then they /rem to be, will it kence follow 
that there can be no ratiozall demonſtration of the contrary ? 
Nay if the way of demonſtration be offered him, and Teleſcopes 
put into his baxds, yet if he be reſolved tro maintain 0 
c»edir. and therefore his opinion, and will nor aſe the Tele» 
{capes, or ſnſpec& hill they are intended only to deceive his 
fight, what poſlible way will there be of convincing ſuch a 
perſon, though the thing be in its ſelf demonſtrable } Now if 
the ſtrength of prejudice Or maintaining Of credit can prevail 
ſo much in watters of Mathematicall evidence to Withhold 
aſjenr. what powey may we think a corrupt intereſt may have 
vpon 
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upon the'xnader ſtanding, as to the arguments which tend to 
prove the rrurh of that deffrine, ich is ſo repugnant tO 
that carnal intereſk which the heart is already devoccd io ! 
Our Bleſſed $ aviour hath himſelf given us ſo full an ac- 
count Of the original and cauſes of anbelief 1n the perſons 
he converſed with, that that may yic/d us a lufficient anſwer 
ro this objeFFion. He tels us the groxnd of it was not want 
of light, nay, there was /5ght tufficient to conyince any, 
but that thoſe ro whom the /ight came /oved darkneſs r4- ko: 5.19 
ther then it, becanſe their deeds were evil. That they contd EN, 
mt believe while they received honour one of another, and Joh 5. 44, 
ſought not the honour which was of God only, i. e. That they 
were ſo greedy of applauſe from each other, chat they would 
not impartially ſearch into the erwth of that dofFrive, which 
did rouch their ſores ſo to the quick , that they had rather 
have them feſter upon them, then go to the zronble. of ſo 
fhar? a care. That the reaſon lo few followed him was be- 
cauſe the way was narrow and the gate ffraight which men Mar. 7.14. 
muſt goin at ; and therefore no wonder ſo few of the rich 
 andproxd Phariſees could get inatirt , they were partly ſo 
ſweld with a high opsn40n of themſelves, and partly fo /oa- 
a» with their y3cbes, that they thought ic was to no per- 
\ toſefor them to think, of going in at fo ſtraight a gate, while 
they were reſo[ved tO part with xeither. 
That the finall ground of the rejef#io» of any, was not want 
of evidence to bring them to believe, nor want of readineſs 
$ inChyift to receive them if they did, but it was a peeviſs, Joh.s. 40. 
- Wilfull, obſtinate, malicious Ffirit, that they wonld not come 
to Chriſt, nor believe bis Dofrine ( for thoſe import the 
lame) but when the moſt convincing miracles were uſed, Marth, 1. 
they would rather attribute them to the Prince of Devils, ** 
thes to the power of God, And though our Saviour pre- 
ently by rarionall and demonſtrative arguments did prove 
the contrary to their faces; yet we ſee thereby it was a reſo- 
Intios not to be convinced, or yield to the Trath, which 
Was the cauſe why they did not believe, Now from this ve- 
Ty inflance of our $aviours proceedings with the Phariſees 
rationall arguments, 1 demand, whecher theſe arguments 
00ur Saviour were ſufficient foundations for a divine aſſent 
K K LO 
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ro that truth that our Saviynr did not hy miracles by any Di. 
abolicall, but by Divine power or no ? It they were, then ic is i 
evident that rationall evidence may be a foxndation for Dj- ' 
vine faith:, or that ſome motives tO believe may be o ſtrong, 

as to be ſufficient evidence of the truth and certainty of the - 
Dofrine : If theſe arguments were not ſufficient proofs of | bh 
what our Savior ſpake, then well fare the Phariſees ; it 

ſeems they ſaid nothing but what might be thus far juſtified, 1 
that the contrary iO it, could not be demonſtrated, And if 

the evidence of our $.viours miracles were fo great, as ſome | 
ſuppoſe, that the Phariſees could not but be comvinced that 

they were divine ; bucout of their malice and exvy they ut- 

rered this b{afþhemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, to keep the peo- jth 
pie from following Chrsft ; then we hence infer two things : alli 
Firſt, how ſtrong an evidence there was in the miracles of in jenkete 


Chriſt, when ir convinced his moſt reſolute enemies that wenn 
they were divine. Secondly, what power a corrupt will may anjdenſil 


have over a convinced anderſtanding : For although the will ine ne hereire 


may not hinder convi#;on, yet it may ſoon ſtifle it, by ſug- | 


geſting thoſe things to the mind which may diver ic from _ 
choſe conviftions of Truth, and ſeek to find out any ways to van fe doll 
aſgrace it.lt would be no difficult tak to diſcover in all thoſe ek | 
inftances wherein the wnbelief of men is d5ſcoveredin the New (net 
Teſtament, that the perſons guilty of it did nor proceed like i ma 
rationall men, or {\uch as defired 77th, but were wholly k . | 
carried away through paſſion, intereſt, prejudice, d;ſaffettion, bay = 
or ſome other caxſe of that natzere, which may give us a Wien 
ſufficient account why thoſe perſons did not beliexe, al- res s 
though there might be clear and x»dogbted evidence to per- Hig 
{wage them to it. But although I aſſert that theſc rational] =jwjan 
evidences are ſufficient arguments of the trath of the doftrine os 
they come to manifeff, yet I would not be ſo wnderſtood, 

thatI thereby reſolve all Religion into a meer act of reaſon 

and knowledge, and that no more power is required in the 
underſtanding tO believe the Goſpell, then to believe a Mar 
thematicall demonſtration : which is another objefion ſome 

lay in the way of this opin;ox , but ir is not difficult getting 

over it. For the ſafficiency which I attribute to rationall evi- 

dence, is not abſolute and ſimple, but in ſus gexere, as an obje- 


ive 
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five evidence. Notwithſtanding this, the whole work of 
the Spirit of Goain its peculiar energy and way of operation 
. upon the ſoxl, 15 lett extireto irs felt; Bur then when the 

irit works 3s tO the planting of a truly divine faith, I do not 
think that-it only perſwades che ſoul of the Trath of a Di. 
vine Teftimony, but wirthall repreſents the Truths revealed 
by that Teſtsmony, with all char excellency and ſnitablene(s 
that there is in them, that by che moſt agreeable, yer effe- 
Qnall influence of the Spirit upon the ſoul, it cheerfully exe- 
braceth chat Truth which is revealed, and cordially yields up 
its ſelf in obedzence tout, This is the Divine faith which the 
Scripture acquaints us with, and not ſuch a oze as mcerly 
believes the truth of a Divine Teftsmeny ;, and asto the pro- 
dation of this faith, I acknowledpe meer rationall evidence tO 
be inſufficient, becauſe they proceed in 2. very different ways ; 
the one if to ſarisfhie mens mnds of the truth of the deftrixe, 
the other is to bring them effeftzally to adhere unto ir. The 


aſerring of the one therefore doth no more texd to deſtroy * 


the other, then the ſaying that a Teleſcope will help us co 
diſcoycr very much of the beavenly boazes, doth imply that 
a blind may may ſec themgszf he makes bur »ſe of them. 
Although therefore the »arxrall man cannot ſavingly appre- 
bend the things of God, yet there may be ſo _—_ rationall 
evidence going along with Divine revelation, that ſuppoſing 
reaſon to be pure, and not corrupted and ſteeped in ſenſe as 
now it is, it would diſcover Firitzall evidence co be the moſt 
reall and convincing evidence. Thus far we bave proved, 
that where there ts any infallible Teſtimony, there xs ſufficient 
rational evidence going along with it, to make it appear that 
# ufrom God, 7 
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CRAP. 1A. 


The rational! evidence of the truth of Chriſtian Religion 
from Miracles. 


T he poſſibility of miracles appears from God and providence . 
the evidence ef a Divine Teſtimony by them, God alone can 
really alter the conrſe of nature. The Devils power of worþ- Wt" 
ing miracles conſidered. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius, The { prwie 
cares in the Temple of Fiſculapius at Rome, &c. God ne- 1 
ver Works miracles, but for ſome particular end. The | 
particular reaſons of the miracles of Chriſt, The repealing 
:he L.::w of Moſes, which had been ſetled by miracles. Why pi 
Chriſt checked the Phariſees for demanaing a ſign, when | 
himſelf appeals to his miracles. The power of Chriſts mi. | 
racles on many who did not thronghly believe. Chriſts mi- | 
racles made it evident that he was the 7Aeſſias, becauſe 
the prediflions were fulfilled in him. Why Jobn Baptiſt 


wreugee no miracles, Chriſts miracles neceſſary for the 


overthrow of the Devils Kingdom. Of the Demoniacks | 
and Lunaticks in the GoFþel, andinthe Primitive Church. | 
T he peWwer of the name of Chriſt over them largely provea 
by (everall Teſtimonies, The evidence thence of a Divine © 
power in Chrift, Of counterfeit diFþoſſeſſions. Of miracles 
wrought among Tnfidels. Of the future ſtate of the Church, 
The neceſſity of the miracles of Chriſt, as to the propaga: 
tion of Chriſtian Religion : that proved from the conditi- 
on of the pabliſters, and the ſucceſs of the D»Arine. The 
Apoſtles knew the hazard of their imployment, before they 
entred on it. The boldneſs and reſolution of the Apoſtles not- 
with ſtanaing thu, compared with heathen Philoſophers. No 
motive could carry the Apoſtles through their imployment, 
but the truth of their Doftrine ; not ſeeking the honour, 
prefit or pleaſure of the world. The Apoſtles evidence of 
the truth of their dottrine lay in being eye-Witneſſes of onr 
S.:viours miracles and reſurreftion. T hat atteſted by them- 
ſelves, their ſufficiency thence for preaching the Goſpell. 


Of the nature of the deftrine of the GoFþell ;, contrariety of 
| it 
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Ml it to naturall inclinations, Strange ſucceſs of it, notwith- 

x ſtanaing it came not with humane po3W:r: No Chriſtian Em- 
peronr, till the Gofpell univerſally preached. The weak- 
neſs and ſrmplicity of the inſtruments which preached the 
Goffell. From all which the great evidence of the puwty 
of miracles us proved, 


'0} all rationall evidences which tend to confirm the truth Set. 1 

of .a Divine Teſtimony, there can be noxe greater then p14, : 

4 power of working miracles for confirmation that the Teſti. JP 5 
mony which 1 revealed i infallible, The poſſibility of a power 
of miracles cannot be queſtioned by any who alert a Deity 
and a Providence , for by the ſame power that things were ei- 
ther at firſt prodaced, or are ſtill conſerved (which is equiva- 
lent to the other) the courſe of nature may be altered, and 
things cauſed which are beyond the power of inferiour cau- 
ſe: For though that be an immutable Law of natxure as to 
Phyſical berngs, that every thing remains in the courſe and 
order wherein it was ſet at the Creation ; yet that only helds 
till the ſame power which ſet it in tharc order ſhall otherwiſe 
4Foſe of it; granting then the poſſibi/itry of miracles, the 
ſubjeR of this Hypotheſis is, that a power of miracles is the 
cleareſt evidence of a Divine Teſtimony, which will appear 
irom theſe following con fiderations. | 
God alone can really alter the conrſe of nature. 1 ſpeak 
not of ſuch things which are apt only to raiſe admiration in 
us becauſe of our «nacquaintedneſs with the caxſes of them, 
or manner Of their produttion, which are thence called won- 
ders, much leſs of meer jauggles and impoſtures , whereby 
the eyes of wen are deceived; butl ſpeak, of ſuch things as 
are in themſelves either contrary to, Or above the comrſe of 
nature, 1.C, that order which 1s eſtabliſhed in the wniverſe. 
The Devil no queſtion may, and doth often deceive the 
. world, and may by the [ſxbtilty and agility of Iis natare, 
perform ſuch things as may amule the minds of men, and 
ſomerimes pur them to it, to find a difference beiween them 
and real miracles, if they only make cheir ſenſes judges of 
them. And ſach kind of wonders, though they are but (pa- 
ringly dene, and with a kind of ſecrecy { as though they 
| KK 3 were 
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were conſulting with Cataline about the burning Rome) yet 
the Devil would bave ſome (eſpecially when 7gnor:nce and 

| Superſtition arc Aſcenadents ) ro keep up his intereſt in the 
world, Orelſewhen he is like to be di/poſſ: ſed and chrown 
out of all, he then eryes his utmoſt to keep as many to him as 
may be ; thus when the Spzr:t of God appeared in the mj- 
racles of our Saviour and his Apoſtles and the Primitive 
Charch, he then conjured up all che infernail powers to do 
tomerhing parallel , to keep poſſeſſion of his 7dolatrox; 
Temples, as long as he could. Thus we find Simon Magus ®, 
dogging the Apoſtles (as it were) at the heels, char by his 
Magick he might ftagger the faith of people concerning 
the miracles wrought by the Apoſtles : afrer him Apolloni- 
»s appeared upon the Stage ; but his wonders are ſuch pit- 
tifull hinges, compared with thoſe wrought by Chriſt ® 
or his Apoſtles, that it could be nothing but malice in Hie- | 
rocles tO mention bim in coxperstion with Chriſt, But thoſe 
things which ſeem a great deal more confiderable then either = 
of theſe, were the cure of a blind mas by Veſpaſian in egypt, 
mentioned by Tacitus and Swetonins, wherein there was 
a palpable imitation of our Savioxrs curing the blind war 
in the Goſpe//;, for the man told YVeſpaſian, reſtitatnr um ocu- 
los ſs inſpaifſet, that he ſhould receive his fight by his ſpittle ; | 
0 Spartianus tells us ofa woman that was cured of her blind- 
weſs by kiſſing the knees of the Emperony Adrian; and Box- 
hernins hath produced an old T able in the Temple of /&/- 
calapius at Rome of ſeverall diſeaſed perſons that were cured | 
there. Ablind man in the time of Antoninus was enred by th wp 
oracle; he muſt come to the Altar, and kneel there ; from the | 
right fide be muſt turn to the left, and put five fingers pon | 
the Altar, and then lift up his hands and touch hu eges, and ſo ; 
was cured, Anuther called Lucius cared of the pain of his fide, | 
by mixing the afhes of the altar with the wine, and applying it. 
ro hs fide, another cured of ſpitting of blood by the kernel of ki" 
a pine apple, and honcy mſed three dayes; a fourth cured of I 8 
blindneſs by the blood of a white Cock, and honey, uſed three "oe va 
dayes upon hy eyes. Theſe are the mott confiderable of all the. lis 
prerended miracles done about that time, when the noiſe of h Mittal 
the Chriſtian miracles were {pread ſo far and done fo fre- why 


quently, 
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gaently, chat they challenged the Heathen; again and again to 

bring torth any perſon poſſeſſed with a Devil, if he did nor cox+ 

feſs rochem that he was a D-v1/, though he made the Hea- 

| thensbelieve that he was a Goa, they were contented to leave 
' their b/oodin the place. 

For thus Tertxllian ſpeaks in his Apology to them, Eda- 
tur hic aliquis [nb tribunalibus weſtris , guem Demone as 
conſbet : juſſns 4 quolibet Chriſtiano loqui ſpiritus ille, tam 
ſe Damonem confitebitur de vero, quam alibi Denum de falſe * 
eque proancatur aligquu exit qui de Deo pats ex ftimant ur, 
qui aris inhalantes numen de nidore concipiunt, qui rutftands 
curantwr, qui anhelando profantur. Iſta ipſa virgo celeſtis 
pluviarum pollicitatrix, iſte ipſe e/Eſculapins Medicinarum 
demonſtrator, alias de morituris ſcordis & denatis & Aſcle- 
piadoti ſubminiſtrator, niſs ſe Damones confeſſi fnerint, Chyi- 
fliano mentiri non andentes , ibidem illixs Chriſtiani proca- 
oiſſimi ſang ninem fundite. Dnidiſtoopere manifeſtins, quid 
hic probatzone fidelins © fimplicit as veritatis in medio eſt ,, vir- 

th. tes ills [na aſſiftit, nihil ſuſpicari licebit, magia ant aliqua 

fallacia feeri, Diftis non ftetts, fi ocnls, veſtri & anres per- 

miſerint webs, In theſe very daring words, we ſee how 

the Chriſtians appealed to their ſenſes, even with the hazard 

of their own /3ves, that they. would make even e/Eſculapi- 

»#: himſelf confeſs what he was, and by whoſe power all the 

rare; were wrought npon the dreamers in his Temples. And 

for the manner of the Devils cares, the ſame Author ex- 

plains it thus, Ledant primo, dehinc remedia precipinnt ad 
miraculum nova, ſive contraria, poſt que deſinunt ledere & ApoleCc22+ 

terafſe creduntur. They firſt poſſeſs the beajes themſelves (as 

Demeniacks were common in thoſe times) and affet it with 

Various diftempers , after war ds upon uſing the ſtrange reme- 

des preſcribed by /E ſcnlapins , they for (ake their ſtation, 

and the perſon #5 cared. And for the cures performed by 

| the Emperoxys, thoſe who confider what various «rtifices 

{ were about that time ſed to procure an opinion Of Divinity 

PT 2 the Zmyperoxys, will not much wonder that ſuch reports 

WP  Thould be /pread of them, or that any perſon; ſhould fair 

theſe a:ſtemyers to give themſelves out to be cared by them. 


But granting ſomewhat wonderfull in theſe, what are they, 
| comparea 
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compaped with tho'e deve by Chriſtians ? and whoever would 
lay down his /ife to atteſt any ot them? So that though the 
Devil by his ſ#b:i/ry may eafily 6-poſe upon Spettators eyes, 
yet it was impoſſible for him by any power Ot his ow to al- 
ter the conrſe of nature Or produce any real miracle, For 
every true miracle is a produttion Of ſomething our of -n- 
thing (which cannot be done by leſs then an omniporent arm ) 
and chat either in the thing ir ſelf, or the manxer Of prody- 
cing it, Inthe thing it ſelf when it is of that narxre chac jc 
cannot be produced by any ſecond canſes, 5s the raiſing of ; 
the dead; in the maxner of doing it, when though the thing 
lies withinthe poſſibility of ſecond canſes, yet it 1s the perfor- 


med without the help of any of them, as inthe care of diſ- 


eaſes without any aſe of means, by a word Speaking , the 
rouch of a garment, &c, Now that all thoſe miracles which 
were wrought in confirmation of the Chriſtian doftrive were 
ſuch tr»e and proper miracles, will be diſcovered after. 
wards. | | | 

God never alters the courſe of nature, but for ſome very © 
confiderable end, For otherwile when he did it, it would 
not be taken zotice of, nor thought to be an alteration of 
the order of natare, but only ſome rare contingencies which 
lie hid in the order of ca»ſes, but only break, out at ſome 
zimes : of which ſort are all thoſe ch;i»gs which the 5gne= 
rant world is apt toaccount as Prodigies. Of all which rare 
contingencies in natare, 1 ſay, as the Roman Orator doth, * 
$i quod raro fit, id portentum putanduw eft, [apientem eſſe 
portenmrum eſt , ſepiru enim mulum peperifſe arbitror, quam 
ſapientem fuifſe. If all rare contingencies be accounted pro- 
digies, a Wiſe man ts certainly the greateſt prodigy. But 
theſe are quite of another yature from true miracles, which 
are immediately produced by a D;vine power, and intended 
for a confirmation of ſome Divine Teſtimony. There are now 
ſeverall weighty reaſons which might make miracles neceſlary 
in the time of our Savioxr, as an evidence Of his Divine An 
thority and power. 

That he came to take down that way of worſhip which had 
been at firſt ſetled by a power of miracles in Noſes. God 


would not be ſo much wanting to the faith of chat Nee | 
whic 
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which had received their Liw by figns and wonders from 
heaven, bur that there ſhould be as froug an evidence Otm 
\ yento them, that the f»/neſs of rime was come when thar 
diFfþenſation was to have an end, and to give place to one 
more perfect, which was to be eſtabl;fred inſtead of ic Up- 
on which account the fews might rationally enquire after a 
fgn where any new revelation was diſcoyered, which mighe 
null the ob/if ation of any former Law : And when they en- 
quire ſo much after a ſg», our Saviowr doth not rejeRt the 
enquiry as inits ſelf #nreaſonable,.bnt as made in an wwrea- 
ſenable manner , for they would not be contented with the 
miracles which owr Saviour wronght, which ſufficiently 
| wanifeſted a Divine power ,, but all that they deſired was ; 
yn from heaven, 1,e. ſuch as were aoxe at the giving of the Marth, x2: 
Lew, the thundring and lightenings there, or as the raige- 33. x6. x. 
ing of Manna in the wilderneſs; now our Saviear jultly 
checks this demand as importwune and impadent , partly as 
| knowing upon what account they asked it, weerly to temps 
him; and not out of any real defire of ſarisfattion , and 
partly becauſe of that abmndans evidence which was gives in 
the miraculoxs cares which were wrought by him, which 
were more /#:table to that deſign of doing good inthe world, 
then all the Thandercleaps on Monnt Sinai were ; neichey 
were the people in a condition to be fed by Mannaas they 
' "werein the wilderneſs, God graciouſly ſuiting the diſcove- 
ries of his pewey to the peculiar advantages of the people 
which they were made to, and the difpenſation they uſhered 
in, Thoſe terrible gs at Mount Sinas being very ſaitable 
to the ſeverity and rigour of the Law : and the pracious 
. miracles of our Saviexr, tO the ſweetneſs and grace of the 
Ges And on this acconnt our Savior charged the Fews 
with hypocrifie in requiring a owner as ſomething above 
Rrews, a prod;gy rather chen a miracle; An evill and adul- 
 berous generation ſeeketh after a ſign, and ther e foal no fig Math, x2, 
be given it but that of the Prophet Fonas, i. e. this people 39. 


I which are ſo far from the faith of Abraham, ( and therefore 


are ſuppofetitions Children ) that no miracles which I do, will 


convineethem, but they ſeck only to bave their hamonrs 
ratified more then their _ confirmed by ſome prodigy 


from 
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from heaven, ſhall not by we be thus gratified ; but. having 
done enough already to perſwade them, if chey had any heart 
ro believe, inſtead of a fign from heaven, they ſhall have 
only one from the earth, and that not ſo much tended for 
the converſion of ſuch wilfnll unbelievers, as for the teſti« 
fying my Innocency to the world, viz. his reſurrefion from 
the dead. And ſoelſewhere when the Jews demand a frgn, 
ir was upon the doing of that, which it they had attended to; 
had been a ſufficient fgn to them, viz. ba driving the buy- 
Joh, 2. 186.78 and ſellers ont of the Temple : Which being a thing per- © (it 
mitted by the Saxhedrin and the Prieſts, how could they. 
think ſo mean a perſon, in appearance, as Our FSaviony. was, 
could ever have effefedit, bad it not been for a Divine Ma- 
j:fy and power which appeared in him. Ir was not then the. 
 expettation of miracles which our. Saviour rebwked in the 
7ews, but being #»ſatifird with the kind and natare of our 
Saviours miracles. Ic was: their hypocriſfie and wnbelief 
. which Chrift condemned, notwithſtanding the frequent mz- 
racles which he wrought among them : For we plainly find 
our Saviour very often appealing to his miracles as the evi- 
aences of his Divine Commiſſion : If I had not done the 
works among them, Which no man elſe did, they had not ſin, 
i, e. in not believing me. Whereby Chr;ſt both ſers forth the 
neceſſity of his working miracles in order to the conviftion 
of the world, and the greatneſs of the miracles which he 
wroxght , he did thoſe no max elſe had done, no not Moſes 
and Elias, in curing all manner of dſeaſes' by the word of 
his moxth , and thoſe miracles which they had done, he ex- 
ceeded them in the manney of doing them. Moſes fed them 
with bread from heaven, bur Chriſt mukiplicd on earth ſome 
few loaves and fiſhes, tothe feeding of many thouſands ; E- 
lias indeed railed one from the dead ; but Chrift raiſed 
more, and one after he.had been four dayesin the grave. And 
upon this very evidence of our Saviours miracles we find 
many believing on him.. And even of thoſe who_ were not 
Joh. 2.49. ſo far wrought upon -as to become followers of Chriſt, as 
1,,:zz., The only Meſa, yet we find them ſo far perſwaded/by the 
power Of. his miracles, that they looked upon him as a great 
Prephet, ox one that, was ſent from God , S0 Nivodemns,. 
wao-. 
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who came firſ# to Chriſt more as a rational engquirey 
then a believer, yet we ſee he was perſwaded that he 
was 4 teacher come from God, becauſe no man could do 
the miracles which ( brift 5d, unleſs God were with him. And 
before him many of the Fews ar Jeruſalem believed in his 
newt when they ſaw the miracles which he-did ; yet theſe per- 
ſons Chrift would not truſt himſelf with, becauſe be knew 
their hearts were not ſubdued to his doftrine, though their 
anderſtanding.s were convinced by his miracles. And afcer 
this others ot the Fews thar looked not on him as the HMeſ- 
- fas, yet itis ſaid they believed on him on the «ccomnt of his 
miracles. Ana many of the people believed on him, and (aid, 
When Chriſt cometb, will he do more miracles then theſe which 
this man hath done ? Although herein they were moſt wnrea- 
ſonable in believing the evidence, and not the truth atrefted 
by it, in believing Chr: ro be one ſent from God by his mi- 
racles, and yet not believing him to be the Xdefſizs, which 
was the thing atteſted by them. Not that meer miracles 
would prove the perſon to be the Mefſias who did them, bur 
the miracles proved the teſtimony to be Divize;, now that 
which Chrift delivered to them as a Divine Teftimony, was 
his being the deſrias, and therefore by the ſame reaſon they 
believed him to be one ſent from God, they ought to have 
believed him to be che Aſeſ53as , for one ſent from God could 
never falſifie in the main of his meſſage, as this was of our 
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Savioxrrs preaching. And hence it 1s obſervable, our $4-. 


vioxrr did not ſhew forth his Divine power till he extred up- 
on his office of preaching, thereby making it me he 3n- 
tended thus as the great evidence 05 the trath of the dofFrine 
which he preached to them. And herein the b/ind man-in 
the Goſpel ſaw more truth and reaſon then the whole Conrt 
of Saxbedrin , before which in probability he was convented 
about- his care by Chrift ; for when they fought co ger 


_ Aa as, out of him in diſparagement of our Savionrs 


perſon and miracle, he ſharply and roundly tells them, when 
they ſaid they knew God ſpake to Moſes, but for this fel- 


 . low, we know not from whence he 1. Why herein, faith he, 


184 marvellous thing, that ye know not from whence he 15, and - 
2 
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Joh- 9-29> yet he hath opened mine eyes. If this man were not of God, he 
3 0. conld do nething ( as though be had ſaid) is it not plain thar 
'35* this man is imployed by God in the world by the miracles 
which he doth? for Re b.cey' God would not fo readily ,ſ- 
{if himin.doing ſuch great works ; for We know that God 
heareth not ſinners : bat if any man be a Worſhipper of God, 
and doth his will, him he heareth , 5.e. If this man prerend- 
ed a Commiſſion from heaven falſly ( whereby he would be 
the greateſt of ſinners) can we think Goa would ſo miracy. 
louſfly afliit him ? buc we know by our Law, if one comes 
with a Commi([310u from God, and draw men not to Jdeols- 
try, which is meant by a worfhipper of God, ſuch a one God 
is preſent with, and we. are bound to believe him, And 
for this very miricle, or curing one born blind, was the 
like ever heard of before? did ever Moſes or the Prophets 
do it > Thus-we ſee what ſtrong rationall eyidence there was 
in this miracle of Chriſt in the judgement of this blind man, 
which he »trered with ſo much reaſon before the Conrt of 
S$auhedrin, when he knew how /ike he was to be excommu- 
nicatedfor it; and yet this very perſon was as yet ignorant 
that Chriſt was the true Ade/sias, as appears by the ſequel 
of the chapter ; but upon Ghrifts revelation of himſelf to 
him, he preſently believed on him. How ſtrangely irratio- 
vall were the Fews then in reje&ing our Saviozr when his 
miracles not only exceeded thoſe of Aoſes both in-namber . 
and quality ; but which was more, they ſaw themſelves the 
miracles which Chriſt did, bur they received thoſe of Afoſes 
only upon the cyedir of their Fathers! And from the ſtrength 
of the evidence ariſing from the power of miracles it is that 
St. Peter tells the promiſcuous Aſſembly, ACt. 2.22; That 
Teſms of Nazareth was a man approved of Goa among them, 
by miracles, wonders and figns. which God aid by him in the 
midſt of them, as they themſelves alſo knew. He appeals 
to their own k»owledge, which he would noc certainly have | 
_ done, had it- not been in a caſe beyond all d:zte among 
them. Which was: a thing ſo notorious among them, that 
we find the Phariſees themſelves confeſſing ir, What dv ive ? 
For this man doth many miracles : Now then in a Net | 
whole 
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| whoſe religion bad been 'eftablifhed by miracles , and the 
" "certazuty of the truth of ir, among thoſe who then profeſſed 
' it, did depend ſo much upon the conſtant credit which the 
report of the miracles done at the ſer/ing of their Law had 
; amongthem, what could be a more rational convincing way 
of proceeding, then for our Savieur to manifeſt by a greater 
power Of miracles 1n himſelf the undoubred credents.ils of his 
commiſſion from heaven; and that he was the true Meſiac, 
which was forerold by their own moſt ſacred and anthenricat 
records ? Which will appear more, | 
Becauſe the power of Miracles did evidently declare that be Seft. 3. 
was the very perſon promiſed, For if the exaQt correffon- 2. 
dency of the event to the fronſlon 2 a Nation owning 
them as Divine, be an undoubted evidence that they are 
exatly, fulfilled, our Saviour was molt certainly the perſon 
. ſooften ſpoken of in the Old Teſtament, For many of the 
' Prophecies of the Old Teſtament concerning the Adeſſias, 
" if they were not f-/feled in Chriſt, in the conditions the 
. Fewer bave been in fince their d;Ferſion, (which fell ont ex. 
attly according to the prediftion of Chriſt) it is impoſſible 
they ſhould be f#/Sledat all. So that either the predittions 
mult loſe their Dsvi»e authority, or they muſt be accom- 
pliſbed in our Bleſſkd Saviour. For as Tertullian ſharply 
fayesto the Few, Redde flatuw 7udee quem Chriftus inve- © 
nat, & alium contende venire ; let the Jeople of the Fews be 
in their former condition, andthen plead for a Meſſias to come. 
us For can any thing be more plain-rhen that the Aſeſſias was 
| * tO be born in Bethlehem of Faudea ? but where is that »ow, 
andhow long fince the Fews enjoyed any civil Polity there? 
what is become of the ſecond Temple in the time of which 
is. the deſfcre of all Nations ſhould come ? Is not Feruſalem alrea- 
Ws «dy deftroyed, and the oblation there long ſince ceaſed, which 
ws Was tO come tO paſs ſo ſoon after the Mrſſias, and 4id ac- 
{ .cordinply ? Is not the Scepter yet deparred from Jadab, and 
&.- the Lewgiver from bet Ween his feet, and is not Shilob yer. 
come? What ſtrange; unintelligible weeks were thofe of 
| Daniel, if they were extended to lo indefinite a ſpace of time 
 UWSthe Jews pretend? and if 5ndefinite, what certain groand 
could from thence be gathered of any rime wherein their 
EE Tn Li 3 accom- 
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accompliſhment was to be expeFed? but not to expatiate on 
thoſe things which are already ſo largely proved beyond all” 


poſſibility of contradittion, by the antient and modern learned 
writers againſt the Fews : To inſiſt therefore on our preſent 


ge crr-d . are not the Prophecies concerning the miracles 


which the Mefſias ſhould work, exaQly fulfilled in Chrift ? 
Iſa.35.5,6- Thes the eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf ſpall be unſtopped, then ſhall the lame man leap a; an Hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb ſvall ſing. He mult be a great 
ſtranger in the hiſtory of the New Teſtament that is to ſeek © 
tor an exaCt fulfilling of this Prophecy. Nay, and the cwifh 
7. Gret.in Midraſch upon Pſal. 146.8. ſaich that when Mefſias comer, 
Joh. 9. 33. he ſhould opens the eges of the blind, and the Fews themſelves 
often ſpeak, of the great miracles which the rfſias ſhould » 
do wheo he appears; and therefore out of their vwn,months 
will they be condemned, when the miracles of Chriſt make it 
ſo evident that be was the true Meſſias. Hence when obs 
Baptiſt ſent his Diſciples to Chriſt for them to be fully (a- 
risfied concerning him, Chriſt gives this anſwer to them, he . 
Mar, 11.5. bids them tell him the blind receive their fight, and the lame 
walk, and the lepers are cleanſed, and the deaf hear, andthe 
dead raiſed up, &c. as though the mentioning of theſe mira- 
cles was ſufficient ro make it appear t-them who he was 
whom they came to enquire after. And therefore itis ob- 
ſervable that Fobn Baptiſt himſelf, though grearer then the 
_—— P ropbets, nay then whom there Was not a greater born of we 
| "* mes by our Saviours own T eftimony; yer of him it is ſaid, | 
Toh 16 41. that be w_ »o miracle : of which no account can be 
given {0 probable and rationall, as that God in his infinite 
wiſdom was pleaſed lo to order it, that the evidence ot our 
Savioars being the Aeſſias might be made moreclear by the 
miracles which he wroxght; that the nds of people might 
not be d;ftrafed between John and Chriſt ; be therefore | 
reſerved the plory of miracles wholly to the »ame of Chrif, !* 
thac there might be no pretence of a compet;tion between obs - 
and him. . : 
Seft. 4. Another reaſgn of the neceſſity of miracles in our Savi- ,*Y 
" our by way of rationall evidence, is, the overthrowing the ty 


power and Kingdom of the Devill in the world. For which yy 
| purpole %y 
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purpoſe it is obleryable that the' Devi// had ſcarce erer 
greater power over the bodies of men as well as their fouls, 
zhen at that time ; thence we read of ſuch a -maltirxde of 
| ' Demoniacks in the Goſpell, For it feems very harſh co in- 
os  terpret thoſe mcerly of ZEpilepticall and Lanatick perſons, 
'1I both becauſe the Neruori7t whiery & otalwieloukor & megrvnNO! Mat. 4. 24. 
"are mentioned a:ftinfFly, and that ic appears by the prims- 
_ tive Church afterwards how frequent it was to eje& the 
Devill our of poſſeſſed zerſon5, Nay fo far am I from think- 
ing that the Demoniacks were meer Luxaticks, that I rather 
 - think with Yoſſims that che Lmanaticks were truly Demo- n, 1491+ 
| niacks, only they were not conſtantly under the power of 1.2.c.19. 
- the D-vill, but as their paroxy/mes returned upon them, the 
| Devill loving to fiſh in ſuch troubled waters, And thence Mar.1t7 1, 
the ſame perſon is calleda Lunatich in one place, who is Luk. g.3g. 
ag called a Demonixck in another , becauſe he did ruere in prix- 
 cipis Iunationum, as the Arabick ver fron expreſleth it ; or as 
$ Anfticus Elpidius more fully explains ir, 
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Repſerat in medium rabies borrenda furor 
Demons af flatu, propria qui peſte nocivns 
eAllidit captas {ado diſcrimine menter, 
Menſtrua decidnes cum Luna recolligit 1gnes. 


\ Theopbylabt is of offfion, that the Jews inthe time of our 
Seviony ſuppoſed, that the ſouls of dead men became De- 
ae .-wons, and thence we read in Scripture of the Demoniacky Mar. 8.28. 
' among the Tombs : butit is far more probable which Grotias 
 Conceives, that the Zews were of opinion, thar the ſouls of. 
ded men did hover up-and down abour their bodjes, and thar 
theſe were ſo long under the Devils power, which many of | 
| thefews to "this day believe and make uſe of the ;i»ſtance of 
op tle Pychoriffe raiſing Samuel ; on which account the Devils 
iis 0fayour an opinion ſo advantegions to their intereſt, mighc 
ig pear with greater terror and fary about their þr3ing 
FS Peer, as we ſee they did in thoſe poſſeſſed perſons... Bur on 
| 'Fhatever account it was, we. findit evident- that about che | 
tune of our $aviowrs appearance, and ſome time afrer, rhe 
truly Uigy{ det were very frequent ; whether it were _ 
= QC - 
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the Devil by ſuch frequent poſſeſſions Of perſons, and making 
them to do ſuch frange things, might thereby endeavony to 
invalidate the evidexce of our Sawviours miracles ( from 


whence ic is probable the Phariſees raiſed their calumny, that 
Chriſt did miracles by Belz:bub, becauſe they ſaw ſo many 
ſtrange appearances cauſed by puſſeſſed perſens) or whether 
it were through the admirable providence of God, which might 
give Satan the greater liberty at that r5w8e,0n pwypoſe tO heigh- 
ten the glory of our Savioar in difþoſſeſſing of him,and there» 
by to give the bigheſt rationall evidence, that his power was of lh 
God, which tended ſo much to the deſtruttox of the Kingdom 
of Satan. | ENS | 

Seb. 5. And hence the Primitive Chreftians did ſo much rriamph, 

_ -  andasit were 5»ſxlt over the Devif where ever they found | 

him, making him to remove his /odgings from poſſeſſed perſons, | 
by a writ of ejettion from the »ame of Chriſt. . Thence 
Origen rationally concludes that Chriſ# had his power given 
him from above, becauſe at his very ame the Devils forſook | 

orig c.Celſ. the bodjes which they had poſſeſſed. & 38 w# S1idw is was ; 

l. 3 Fobeion 0527s, 5h ar x) Sttpuoves THY ovounm aurs amy unoula ward | 
e5x0v74s efeowpey amo TH Vao* wnmay matuewor, And heelſe. 
wheretells us, that even the meaneR ſort of Chriſtians with- \ 
out any ceremony, but meerly by their prayers, did ordinarily C2 
ejet the Devil out of mens bodjes ; ws emimer ig) 7 matny |, 
Deane, mueicdous &» AG Jetss. kr GO 7 tu unar 
COTEASS 5 aoverds, & mars riulu0r els monnnfhiiaw x; ates Vat 
C:AVew amd Tuxis whhare % cwuarOr oogs nv g Jvvary ov ig 
Aongrs wel F migws amod\itin, Ordinary Chriſtians , faith : 
he, moſt commonly do this, the grace of Chriſt by its word | 
thereby aiſcovering the contempiibleneſs and infirmity of the 
Devils, that in order to their ejeftion they did not ſo T11. 
want any learned or experienced Chriſtian. And |for this they 
appeal to the Heathens themſelves,as appears not only by the 
challenge of Ter:alian already mentioned, bur by the Tefi- is 
»ony Of almoſt all of zhems who have writ againſt the Hee 
thens in vindication of the Chriſtian religion. Thence Mv- 
untins Felix, Hee omnia ſciunt plerique, pars veſtrum, ipſes \ \Mly 
demonas de ſemetipfss eonfuers, quoties a_nobis tormentis ver= | wa 
borum, & orationts incendiis de corporibus exignntur. Joſe WU 

Saturumu ith, 
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Saternns & Serapu, & Fupiter, & quicquid demonum colitis, 
vifts dolore quod: ſunt eloquuntur, nec ulique intiypitudinem 
ui, nonnulls preſertim veſtr un aſſiftentibus, mentiuntur.lpſis 
teſtibus eos efſe Demonas, de ſe verum confitentibns credite ; 
adjurati enim per Deum verum & ſolum, invits, miſeri cor- 
poribns irhorreſcunt ,, & wel exiliunt ſtatim, vel cvaneſcunt 
gradatim, prot fid:s patientis adjnvat, aut pratia curantis 
aſpirat. G2n we now think the Devil ſhould not only 
forſake his Tyranny over the bodyes of men, butler go fo ad-. 
vantagions a pillar of his tyranny over the conſciences of men 
in Idolatronus worfhip, as the concealing himſelf was, had be 
not been forced tot by a power far greater then his own ? 
So Cyprian aa Demetrianum, appcals to him being rhe 
| Procouſnl of Africa, about the ſame thing (who had written 
| ſearply againſt rhe Chriſtians) for ſpeaking of the D:w1ils 
whom they wor/zipped in their Iduls. O fs andire eos velles & As Demetr. 
videre, quando 4 nobrs adjurantur & torquentar Spiritualibus S_ 
| flagris & werbornm tormentss de obſeſſis corporibns ejiciuntar, 
quando ejulantes & gementes voce humana, & poteſtatc divina 
flagella & verbera ſentientes, venturum judicium confitentur-, 
venz & cognoſce vera efſe que dicimus : and alittle after, yide- 
by ſub manu noſtra ſtare vinflos, & tremere captivos, qnos tu 
ſuſpics & wenerarsy ut Dominos. Did ever any of the Hea- 
then Magicians ( of which there were good ſtore ) extort 
ſuch things from the Devils as the Chriſtians did meerly by 
their prayers, and ;»vocations of the name of God and Chriſt ? 
did they ever make them confeſs to be what they were, rot 
only in poſſeſſed bodyes but in their Temples too? that was 
beyond the power of their Epheſian letters, or any of their 
Magicall incantations. Did the Devils ever dread ſo much 
the name of Socrates or Ariſtides as they did that of Ged and 
. of Chriſt? Of which Latantivs thus ſpeaks, Duo andito De jutitia. 
tremunt, exclamant, & urs ſe verberarique teftantur, & in- li9.c. cx1. 
errogati qui fint, quando venerint, quando in hominem irvep- 
' Jerint, confitentur ſic extorts, & excruciars virt ute aivini ##- 
min exulant ;, propter hac verbera & minas, ſanttos & juſtos 
viros ſemper oderunt. And even Apollo himſelf at the zame 
. of Chrift trembled as much as ever- the Pythian Prohereſs 
Udin her greateſt faries ; ſo Prudentins tells ns, 
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Torquetur Apoll 
Nomine p:rcnſſus Chriſti, nec ful mina verb: 
Ferre poteſt , agitant miſerum tot terbera lingue., 
Lot landata Dei reſonant miracula (hriſti. 


To theſe we may add what Firmicus faith to the ſame pur- 
pole, Ecce. Demon eſt quem colts ;, cum Dei & Chriſti ejus 
nomen auaierit, contremiſcit, &* nt interrogantibus nobys ye... 
Spondeat trepidantia verba, vix ſe colligit 3 adherens homing 
laceratnr, uritur, vaprlat, & ſtatim de commiſſis ſceleribus 
confitetur, By which Teſtimonies 1c appears what powey 
over Satan, when he was in his Kingdom, the Chriſtians by 
the power of Chriſt had , not as though the bare »ame of 
Chriſt had ſo great an efficacy in the ejeftion of Devils, as 
Origen ſeems to be of opinion (in a diſcourſe about the efficacy 
of »ames, unworthy of ſo great a Philoſopher ) butthar God 
might manifelt ro the world the rrath rhar was contained tn 
that name, he did give a power to ſuch as made wſe of it, of 
working miracles by it. And thence weread in Scripiare, 
that ſome who were not throuphly Chriſtians, but yet pro- 
feſſed the zrath of the Goſpel, and that what tizey did was for 
the honour of Chriſt, had a power of caſtings out D:vils and de- 
1g many wonderful things through hu name. 

By theſe and many other ceſtimonies which might be 
produced out of the Primitive Chxrch, we find an exact 
accompliſhment of our FSawviours promile to his Diſciples 
when he took his leave of them : Ard theſe ſigns ſhall follow 


* them that believe, In my name ſhall they caſt our Devils, &c. 


This pewer then in the Primitive Chxrch had a twofold arga- 
ment.in it, both as it was a manifeſtation of the truth of ihe , 
predifions of our Savionr, and as it was an evidence Of the 
Divine power of Chri*, when his name ſo long after bis. 
/cenfion had ſo great a command over all the infernal Fpirits , 
and that ſo evidently that at that time when the Chriſtians 
did as it were Tyrannize over Satan ſo in his own zerrito* 
ries, yet then the greateſt of his Afagicians had no per tO 
1urt the bodies of the Chriſtians, which is a thing Orzge® 
:akes much notice. of, For when Celſas ſaith from Diogenes 
e/£g prin 
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e/Egyptiid that Magick could only hart ignorant and wickea 

mi ,and had no power over Philoſophers, Origen replies, firf?, 

that Phileſophy was no iuch charm againſt the pewer Of 
Magick, as appears by Meragenes who writ the ſtory of 
Apolloniza T yanews, the famous Mapiciun and Philoſorher, 

who therein meitions how Euphrates and an Epicarcan 

(ve a'fjorrs e1n5ovpr 0 tulgar Philoſophers ) were catched by 

the Magick of Apollonizs ( and although Philoſtratus dii- 

own this Hiſtory of Meragenes as fabulow, yer he thar 

thinks Philoſtrar xs for thar, to be of any greater credit, is 

much atceivea, of whom Laud.Vives gives this true charatter, 1: tyad 
that he doth 9agna Homeri mendacia majoribus mendacits diſc.1. 5. 
corrigere, mend ane hole and make three ) but ſaith Origen as 

tothe Chriſtians, this is undoubtedly true : NabeforturlIz 5 Cont. Cel, 
nes 2) Th Trip. SPhAtGrTE, Gn ot vga Y P1$144103n2v a T8 "Mes {.6. Þ.362. 
$ om e071 Teegmuovits Jeu, x Frevies vat To dbayyenov arts Tos 

ago fewwns f) coxaus ovreyioteys if, ovmus vurns X sC45 Now = 

Holy TY wayeid «T2 at unvics & mv drome T he, ſaith he, we are 

moſt certain of and have fonnd it by experience true, that theſe 

who according to the principles of Chriſtianity do worſhip God 

ever all, through Jeſus, and do live according to the GoSpell, 

bring conſtant in their ſolemn prayers night and day, are not 
obnoxious to the power of any Magick or Devils whatſoever. 

Now then if the Dewi/ who had then ſo much power over 

others, had none upon the true followers of Chriſt; and if 

inſtead of that they had ſo great a commanding power over 

the Devil even in things which tended moſt to his di/advan- 

rage, not only difludging him out of boates, but out oi his 
Iadlatrous Temples; what can be more evident, then that this 

power which was fo efficacious for the overthrowing the 
Kingdom of Satan, muit needs be far greater then the pewer 

of Satan is? For it is anundoubted AZaxime in naturall rea- 

ſon, that whatever 7s put out of its former place by force and 
vulence, is extruded by ſomething ſtronger then its ſelf ,, tor if 

the force on either ſide were equal, there could be no diſpeſſe/- 

ſing of either ; if any thing then be caſt out of ics tormer 
poſſefſion unWillingly, it is an zndenyable proof there was 


Tome power greater then his who was dzSoſſeſſed. Now we 


. Cannot conceive. if there be ſuch walignart Fpirits as by 
Mm2. many 
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many undeniable proofs it is evident there are, that they 
ſhould willingly quit their poſſeſſions to ſuch a dofrine which 
rends tothe anavoydable ruine of their ixtereſt in the world , 
if then the power of this doftrine bath overthrown the Devils 
Kingdom in the world, whereever it hath been truly enzey- 
tained, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that this power is far above 
the power of any damned ſpirits, Now what folly and mad- 
neſs was it in the Heathens to worſhip thoſe for Gods, which 
they could not bur ſee, if they would open their eyes, were 
under fo great ſlavery to a power above them, which could 
make them confeſs what was moſt to their diſadvantage in the 
preſence of their great adorers ? 
Neither ought the many counterfeits and impoſtares which 
have been in the wor/din this kind fince the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtian Religion (among the advaxcers of particular inte- 
reſts and deſigns) make us ſnFe& the trath of thoſe things 
which were done in the firſt Ages of the Church of Chriſt, 
For fuſt it ftands to the preateft reaſon, that rhe ſtrongeſt 
argumenrs for the trath of a Religion ought to be fetched 
from the ages of its firſt appearance in the World ; if then 
the evidence be undonbredas to thoſe firft times, we ought to. 
embrace our Religion as true, whatever the impoſtures bave 
been among thoſe who have apparently goxe aſide from that 
parity and mplicity of the Goſpell, which had ſo great poW- 
er. Then ſccondly, if all thai hath been done in this kind 
of ejetting Devils, where Chriſtianity is owned, be ac- 
knowledgcd for impoſtares : one of theſe two things mult be 
ſuppoſed as the growndofiit : either that there was no ſuch 
thing as a real peſſeſſion by the Devil.or elſe there was no ſuch 
thingas a difpoſſ: Jing him ; If the firſt, then bereby will be 
ſeen a confirmation Ot our former argument, that where Chri- 
ftianity is owned, by the power of that, the Devil 1s more 
curbed and reſtraized, then where it is not, orclſe is much 
overrun with ignorance and ſaperſt;tion. Of the latter,the ages 
of the Chriſtian Church, from the 10. Century to the be- 
gipning of the 16. carrent, are a clear evidence; Oi the firſt, 
all thoſe who have been converſant in the places where 7- 
ganiſm or groſs Idolatry do yet reign, will bring in their cre- 
ditable teſtimenies, how tyrannicall the power of the Devil 
is 
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is yer among them. If it be not ſo then, where carefull exdea-; 
yours have been uſed for rerriving the antient purity of (hri- 
fian doftrine and worſhip, we ought to 5mpate it to the pow- 
er of him who is ſtronger then Saran, who whereever he 
comes to dWye//, doth 4iſpofſeſs him of his former habitati- 
ons. If the ſecond then be extertained as the ground of con- 
cluding all things as impoſtures, which are accounted diſpoſ- 
i ſeſſions Of Satan, viz. that he never ts really diſpoſſeſſed, = 
itmuſt either be ſaid, chat where he is once /erz:, here is 
no poſſibility of ezeFting him ; which is to ſay, that the De- 
vill hath an abſolute and infinite power, and that there is no 
power greater then his, which is ro own him for God; or 
' Qlie that God ſuffers him to tyrannize where and how he . 
will, which is contrary to divine providence, and the care 
God takes of the world, and of the good of mankind; or elſe 
leftly, that thoſe perſons who pretend to do it, are not ſuch 
ws who are armed fo much with the power of Chriſt, nor 
poſſeſſed with ſuch a due /pirie of rhe Goſpel, which hath 
command over theſe infernall ſpirits. And thisin the caſes 
pretended by the great 7uglers and Impoſtors of the Chri- 
ftian world, the Popifh Prieſts have been ſo motorious, that 
none of their own party of any great faith or credit would 
ſtand to vowch them. And we have this 3mpregnable argu- 
went againſt all ſuch 7mpeſtxres, that the matters which 
they by ſuch a0; would give an evidence to, being ſo vaſt- 
h different from, if not in ſome things diametrically oppoſite 
\F tothe firſt delivery and deſign of the Chriſtian faith, it 1s 
;| inconſiſtent with the way uſed for the confirmation of Chriſti- 
_ es Religzon in the firſt publiſoing Of it, to attelt the truth of 
ach eh;ngs by any recall miracles : For ſo it would invali- 
dge the preat force of the evidences of the truth of Chriſti 
airy, if the ſame argwment ſhould be uſed for the proving 
w" # fthat which in che judgement of any impartiall perſon was 
'F Ntdelivered, when the tr»th of the defirine of Chriſt was 
confirmed by ſo many and ancontronled miracles. Bur here- 
we ſee what znconceivable prejudice hath been done tO 
the true primitive dof&rine of the Goſpell;, and what ffam- 
bling blocks baye been laid in the way of conf6derative per- 
ſexs, to.-krepthera from embracing the truly Chriſtiar ay” 
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by thoſe who would be chought the infalible dircfors of men 
in it, by maxing uſe of the broad-ſeal Ol Heaven (ſet On. 
ly to the ermrh of che Scriptures) © confirm their unwy;ze 


ten and ſuperſtitions ways ot Worſhip. For if I once ſee that 


which I looked on as an #ndoubred evidence of divine pywer 
brought to atreft any thing direAly contrary tO divine rewe- 
lation , 1 mutt either conclude thar God may contradif him- 
ſelf by /ealing both parts of a contradittion, which is both 
blaſphemons and impoſſible ; or that chat ſociety of men which 
own ſuch things, is not at all tender of the hoxour of Chr;- 
ftian drArine, but ſecks to ſer up an intereſt contrary to 57, 
ani matters not what diſadvantage is done to the ground; of 


Religion by ſuch #nWortby pretenees ; and which of theſe 


Mat,16.17 


two is more Yationall and trae , let every Ones coxſcience 
judge. And therefore it is much the zxtereft of the Chriſt;- 
an world to have all ſuch fraxds and impoſtares dilcovered, 
which do ſo much diſſervice to the Chriſtian faith, and are 
ſuch ſecret fomenters of Atheiſm and [-fidelity. But how. 
far that promiſe of our Savioxr, that they Which believe in his 
name, ſhall caſt out Devils, and do many miracles, may extend 
even in theſe /aſt ages of the world to ſuch generous and pri- 
mitive- ſpirited Chriſtians, who out of a great and drep ſenſe 
of the truth of Chriſtianity and tenderneſs to the ſouls of 
men , ſhould go among Hearhevs and [nfidels to convert 
them only to Chriſt (and not to a ſecular z»rereft, under pre- 
tence of an infallible head) is not here a place fully to ex- 
gnire.. I confeſs] cannot fee any reaſo» why God may not 
yet for the conviftion of Tnfidels, employ ſuch a power of 
miracles, although there be not ſuch zeceſſicy of it, as there 
was in the firſt propagation of the Goſpel. there being ſome 
evidences of the power of Chriſti.-nity now, which were not 
ſo clear then {«s the overthrowing the Kingdom of Satan 1 
the World, the prevailing of Chriſtianity notwithſtanding force 
#ſca againſt it ,, the recovery of it from amidſt all the corr#- 
pticas which were mixed with it ;, the conſent of thoſe parties 
iz the commen fouraations of Chriſtianity, which yet aiſagree 
from each other with grcat bitterneſs of ſpirit) though | fay 
it be not of that zecefity now, when the Script#res Are cone 


vejeatousin a Certain anzmterrupted manner ;, yet God ow 
| | pleaſe 
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pleaſe out of his abzndant proviſion for the ſatisfattion of the 
minds of men, Concerning the rrath of Chriſtian adttrine, 
toemploy good men to do lomething which may manifeſt the 
;wer Of Chriſt to be above the Devils, whom they worſbip. 


X ko And therefore T ſhould far ſooner believe the relation of the - 


miracles of Xaverins and bis Brethren, emploved in the cox- 
verſion Ol Infiaels, then Lipfins his Virgo Hallezſis and Aſcre- 


a coll, couls 1 Dut be made evident tome thac the deſign of 


tho'e perſons had more of Chriſtianity then Popery 1n it ; 
| that , «bat they went more upon a deſign to bring the ſonls 
# ofthe Infidcls ro heaven, then to enlarge the authority and 
juriſdiftson Ol the Roman Charch. | . 
But whatever the tr#th of thoſe miracles, or the deſign 5 4.8 
'of thoſe perſons were, we have certain and mndoubted eni- ok 
| dence of the truth of thoſe miracles, whereby Chriſtianity 
was firſt propagazed, and the Kingdom of Satan overthrown 
inthe world ; Chriſt thereby making it a; pear that his power 
was greater then the Devils, who had poſſeſſion, becauſe he 
wvercame him, took from him all his armour wherein he tra 
fd, and divided hu ſpoils, 1.e. aiſpoſſeſſed him of mens bo- 
41, and his Taclatrous Temples, filenced hs Oracles, nonpluſt 
bis Magicians, and at laſt, when Chriſtianity had overcome 
dy loffrive, wrefted the woraly power GS Empire out of 
the Devils hands, and employed it againſt himſelf. Neither 
x may wethink, becauſe fince that time the Devil hath got ſome 
ground in the world again by the large ſpread of Mahometi(m, 
and the general corruptions in the Chriſtian world,that therefore 
the other was no argnment of divine power , beciule the rruth 
of Chriſtianity is not 2yed to any particular places, becauſe 
ſuch a falling away bath been foretold in the Scriprare, and 
of therefore the 27x «rh of them is proved by it, and becaule God 
of himſelf hath chreatned that thoſe who will notreceive the 
t«hinthe love of ic, ſhall be given #p to ſtrong deluſions. Doh 
not this then in fead of abating the ftrength ot the argument, 
confirm it more, and that nothing is tallen our in che Chrs- 
' Fian world, but what was foretold by thoſe whom God en: 
ployed in the converting of it ? But weare neither withous 
lome fair hopes even from that divine revelation which was 
ſealed by uncontreuled evidence , that there muy be yet a 


Luke 11. 
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time tO come when Chriſt will recover his Churches to their 
priſtine purity and ſimplicity ; but withall t think we are noc 
co meaſure the future felicity of the (hurch by ontward 
ſplendor and greatneſs (which roo many fo ſtrongly fancy) 
but by a recovery of thar true ſpirit of Coriſtianity which 
breathed in the firſt ages of the Charch, whatever ihe our- 
ward condition of the Canrch may be: Forif Worlaly great- 
neſs, and eaſe, and riches, were the firſt impairers of the 
purity of Chriftiaw Religion, 1t 1$ hard ©O conceive how the 
reſtoring of the Church of Chriſt toits true glory, can be by 
the advancing Of that, which gives ſo grear an occaſion to 
pride and ſenſuality, which are ſo contrary tothe deſigy of 
_ Cbriſtian Religion , unleſs we ſuppoſe men free from thoſe : 
Corruptions, which continual experience {t;!] rells the world 
the Ralers as well as members of the Chriſtian ſociety are 
[ubje&F ro. Neither may that be wondered at, when ſuch wx. 
evene{s of parts is now diſcovered in the great Luminaries 
of the world, and the $4» himſelf is found co have his ma- 
cnle, as though the Sun had a purple feaver, or as Kircher 
Propyl. 4- expreſleth ir, Ipſe Phebns, qui rerum omninm in univer{o 
gouſt. ad mnatare T heatro aſpeftabilium longe pulcherrimus omnium opi- 
= Pi: mione eſt habits, hoc ſeculo tandem fumoſa facie, ac infetto 
FO vultu maculis prodiit ; diceres enum variols laborare ſeneſ- 
cextem : I ſpeak not this as though an outward flonriſhing 
condition of the Charch were inconſiſtent with its purity; for 
then the way to refine it, were to throw it into the 
flames of perſecution ; but that the advancement of the flow- | 
riſhing condition of the Church, is not meerly by outward 
pomp and grandear, and that the parity of the Charch is not 
inconſiſtent with a ſtate of outward difficulties, which the ex- | 
perience of the Primitive Church gives an zrrefragable de- 
menſtration of, Thus much may ſerve to ſhew the neceſſity 
of a power of miracles, conjoyned with the Chriſtian deftrine, 
© manitelt the 2rath of it by overchrowing the ay ar" 
that great Antichriſt the Devil, who had uſurped ſo much 
T yranny Over the world, 
The laſt reaſox why a power of miracles was ſo neceſſary 
for confirming the trzth of che Goſpel, is, becanſe the Goſpel 
Was ts be propagated over the world withant any other "_ 
nall 
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wall evidence then was contained in the miracles wronght for the 
confirmation Of it, Now the admirable [acceſs which this dy- 
&.ine found in tne world, conſidering all the circamſtances 
of it, doth make it clear what certainty there was that the 
miracles which were wrought were rrwe, and they were cer- 
tain evidences that the defFrine atteſted by them was from 
God. Now this will appear from theſe two things, 

T hat no ratiozall account can be given why the Apoſtles 
ſhould undertake to publiſh ſuch a dottrine, unleſs they had 
been undenbtediy certain that the Dottrine was true, and they 
had ſufficient evidence to perſwade others to believe it. 

T hat no ſarssfattory aeconnt can be given,conſidering the na- 
ture of the doftrine of Chriſt, and the manner of its propaga- 
tion, why it ſhoulda meet with ſo great acceptance in the world, 
bad there not been ſuch convincing evidence as might fully per= 
[wade men of the truth of it. 

l begin with the firſt, from the publiſhers of thu defrine 
in the world : All that I hererequire by way of a Poſtala- 
tum Or ſuppoſition, are only theſe rwo things, which no man 
right in bis wits I ſuppoſe will deny : 1. That men are ſo far 
rationel agents, that they will not ſet upon any work _of moment 
and difficulty, without ſufficient grounds inducing them to it ; 
and by ſo much the greater the work is, the more ſzre and 
fedfaft had the grounds need to be which they proceed up- 
on. 2. That the Apoſtles or firſt Publiſhers of the Chrifti- 
an doftrine were net men aiftratted, or bereft of their wits, 
but afted by principles of common ſenſe, reaſon, and under- 
flanding, as other men in the world do : Which if any one 
ſhould be ſo far beſide his wits as to queſtion, if he have bur 
patience and anderſtanding enough to read and conſider 
thoſe admirable writings of theirs which are conveyed to 
us by as certain uninterrupted a Tradition as any thing in 


| the world bath been, by that z:me be will ſee cauſe to al- 


ter his judgement, and to ſay that they are wot mad, bnt 
peak. the words of the greateſt truth and ſoberneſs. Thele 
things ſuppoſed, I now proceed to the proving of the 
thing in hand, which will be done by theſe three things , 
Firlt, That the Apoſtles could not but kyow how hazardowus 


as employment the preaching of the Gofpell would be to 
Nn them. 
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them. Seconuly, that 19 motive can be conceived ſufficient far 
them to nndertake ſuch an emplyyment, but the infallible truth 
of the doftrine which they preached. Thirdly, that the greateſt | 
aſſurance they had themſelves of the truth of thiir Dottrine, 
was by being eye- Witneſſes of the naracles of Chriſt. 

Firit, That the Apsſtles cenld not but underſtand the hazard 
of their employment , not withſt.inaing which the) cheerfully An 
ctertook it, That men armed with no external pewer, nor 
cried up for their wit and /earning, and carrying a dofrixe 
with chem ſo contrary to the general inclinations of the 
world, having nothing init to recommend it tO mankind but 
the Tyath of it, ſhould go about co perſwade the world to 
part with the Religion they owned, and was fetied by their 


laws,and toembrace ſuch a religion as called them off from al 


the things they loved in this world, and to prepare themſelves 
by mortificationand ſelf-deniall for another world, is a thin 

to humane reaſon ;»creaible, unlefs we ſuppoſe them aRed by 
a higher ſpirit thei mankind 15 ordinarily atted by.For what is 
there ſo deſirable in continuall reproaches and contumelies ? 


what delight is there in racks and priſons ? what agreeableneſs 
in flames and martydoms to make men andergoe ſome, nay all 
ot theſe rather then diſown that dofFrine which they came to + 
publiſh ? Yet theſe did the Apoſtles cheerſully andergo in 
order to the converfion of the worla to the rrath of that ao- 
Arine which they delivered tO it. 


though they did foreſee them, they were not di/couraged 


And not only ſo, but 


from this andertaking by it. I confeſs, when men are upon 1 
hopes of profit and intereſt in the world, engaged upon a 4 | 
ſign which they promiſe themſelves impanity in, baving pow- 
er on their fide, though afcerwarcs things ſhould fall out \ 
contrary tO their expeftation, ſuch perſons may die in ſuch a ; 
cauſe, becauſe they maſt, and ſome may carry it out with ; 
more reſolut;on, partly chrough an snnate fortitude of Fpirit, 
heightened with che advantages of Religion, or an Enthaſ- | 
aſtich temper, But it is ha1d to conceive that ſuch perſons + 
would bave zvdertsken ſo hazardous an employment, 11 be- 
forchard they bad foreſees what they muit have axdergone 
for it. But now the Apoſtles did forcknow that boxds and im | 
priſonment, nay death its ſelf muſt be undergone in a TOO 
mAn- 
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manner, lor the ſ-ke of che d:& ie which they preacked ; yet 
notwi hllanding 21 this they £5 boldly and with reſolnticn 
on with their work, and give r,0: 6ver becauſe of any hard- 
ſeips and "erſecations they met withall. One ofthe chieſeſt of 
them,S Peter,and as forwar? 2s any in Preaching ihe GoSpell, Joh 21.19. 
had che very manner of his death ti-riold bim by Chriſt b.m- 
ſelf, before his Acer ſign, vet loon itter we find him preaching 
Chriſt in the midft of thoſe who had eracified him, and rtei- 
ling them to cueir faces the greatneſs of their ſou in it, and 
appealixg t the miracles which Chriſt had done among 
them, and bidaing them repent and b.liewve in him whom they pe 
had crncifiea, if ever they wonld be ſaved : And this he did, 23, 8. . 
not only among the prope who gave their conſent to the Att. 3. 14 
cracifying of Chriſt , bur ſoon after, being convented toge 5 
ther with Fehx, before the Comr: of Sanhedrin ( probably Ws 
the very ſame which not long before had ſentenced Chbr;# 
to death ) for a miracle wrought by them, with what incre- Aft 4.10) 
&ble boldneſs doth he to their faces tell them of their mur- *** 
dering Chriſt : and withall, that there was no other way to 
falyation but by him whom they had crucified ! Be it known 
unto you all ( (aith Peter to the Sanheadrin) and to all the 
people of Iſrael, that by the name of Feſms Chriſt whons ye bave 
crucified, whom God raiſed from the dead, even by him doth 
this man fland here before you whale. Neither ts there ſalvation 
in any other : for there is noneother name under heaven given 
among meu whereby we muſt beſaved. What an heroick, free- 
dom Of ſpirit appears in theſe words | what magnanimity and 
coxrage was there now in that perſon, who durſt in the face 
of this Cort tell them of their murder, and that there was 
no ſalvation but by him whom they had crscified ! Well 
\. Might they wonder at the boldneſs of the men, who feared 
| not the ſame death which they had fo lately brought cheir 
| c4ordand Miſter to. 
| Neither was chis ſingly the caſe of Peter and ohn, but all Se. 10. 
the reſt of the Apoſtles undertook their work wich the ſame 
reſeletion and preparation Of Fpirit tO undergo the greateſt 
kardſvip in the world for the /oke of the truths they Preach- 
ed. And accordingly as far as Eccleſiaſtical biſtory can aſcer- 
tain us of it, they did all but her ( and that ro make ”_ Joh 21-22+ 
| 12 rac 
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the prediicn of Chriſt ) ſuffer viclent deaths by the hands 
oi thole who perſecuted them meerly for their doftrine. And 
which is moſt :bſervable, when Chriſt deſigned chem firſt of 
all for this work , he rold them before hand of reproaches, 
perſecutions, all manner of hardſhips, nay of death its felf 
which they mult »»dergo for his ſake. All that he gave them 
by way of encouragement, was, that they could only kill the 
boy and not the ſoul, and therefore that they ſhould fear hing 
only who could deftrey both body and ſont in hell , all the [wp- 


. port they had, was, an expectation in another wor/d, and that 


Plat. Phd. 


animated them to go through all the hardſhips of rhis. Where 
do we ever read of any ſuch beldneſs and conrage in the moſt 
knowing Ph:1;ſophers of the Heathens ? with what faintneſs 
and 4ſgiving oi mind doth Socrates ſpeak in his famous dif- 
courſe tuppoled to be made by him before his death ? how 
uncercainly doth he ſpeak of a ſtate of immortality ? andyer 
in all probability Plato ſet ir forth with all advantages ima- 
ginable. Where do we find that eyer any of the great 
friends of Socrates, who were preſent at his acath, as Phed, 
Cebes, Crito, and Simmias, durſt enter the Areopags, and 
condemn chem there for the marther of Socrates, though 
this would be far ſhort of what the Apoſtles did ? why 
were they not {o charitable as to inform the world better of 
thoſe grand truths of the being of God and immortality of 
ſenls, if at l:aſt they were fully convinced of them chem- 
ſelves ? Why did not Plato ar leaſt Seak out, and tell the 
world the :rath,and not diſg ziſe his diſcourſes under feigned. 
names, the betterto avoid accuſation and the fate of Socra- 
tes ? how doth he mince his excellent matter, and plays as 
it were at Bo-peep with his readers, ſomerimes appearing and 
chen palling in his horns again ?It may not be an improbable 
conjetture that the death of Socrates was the foundation of the 
Academy : I mean of that cautelous dofFrine of withhslding 
aſſent, and being both pro and con, ſomerimes of this fide, and 
ſometimes of that : for Socrates his death hath made all his 
friends very fearful of being too dogmarical. And Plato. 
himſelf had too much riches and withall roo wwach of a 
Ceurtier in him ro hazard the dear priſon of his ſoul, viz. his 
.body, meerly for gn etbereall vehicle. He had rather "= 
on 
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ſoul flutter up and down in terreſtrial matter, or the cage it 
was prone #p in, then bh .2z22rd too vwiclent an opening of it by 
the hands ot the Arcopagasy. And the great Roman Orator 
among the reſt of Plato's ſentiments had learnt this too ; for 
alchough in his a/conr/es he bath many rimes ſufficiently 
Jaid open the folly of the Heartben worſhip and T heology, yet 
he knows how to bring himſelf off ſafe enough with the 
people ; and will be ſare to be dogmaticall only in this, that 
wthing 15 to be innovated in the Religion of a Commonwealth, 
and that the caſtoms of our Anceſtors are inviolably to be ob- 
ſerved, Which principles had they been ryae as they were 
ſafe for the perſons who ſpake them, the Chriſtian Religion: 
had never gained any entertainment inthe world : for where 
ever it came, it met with this potext prejudice that it was 
looked on as an innovation, and therefore was ſhrewdly 
ſufefed by the Governeurs of Commen wealths, and the 
Preachers of it puniſhed as fattions and [editions rerſons , 
which was all the pretext the wiſe Politiceans of the world 
had for their crwe/l and snhamane perſecutions of ſuch mal- 
titudes Of peaceable and innocent Chriſtians. Now when theſe 
things were foretold by the Apoſtics themſelves before their 
going abroad (o plainly, that with the fame fairh they did 
delieve the dofFrine they Preached to be tyre, they mult be- 
lieve that all theſe rhings ſhould come to paſs, what comrage 
and magnanimity Of Fpirit was it in them thus ro encounter 
dangers and as it were coprt the flames ? Nay and before the 
time was come that they mult aye, to ſeal the rrauth of their 
dorine , their whole life was a conrinuall peregrinatuvx , 
wherein they were as ſo many 7obs 1n pilgrimage, encountird 
with perills and dangers on every fide ,, of which one of th: 
moſt painfa/land ſucceſsfull,S. Pant bath given in ſuch a iarge 
Invextory of his perils, chat the very reading of them were 
enough co wyde a poor Epicarean Philoſopher, and at once 
to fbozl him of the :Wwo pillars of his happineſs, the quietneſs 
Of Ins mizdand eaſe of his body. Thus we ſee what a hazar- 
dous imploymenr chat was which the Apoſtles went upon,and 
that it was ſuch as they very well underſtood the difficu.ry of 

defore they ſer upon ir. 

Secondly, we cannot find ont «ny rationall motive which Sebi. 31. 

Nn 3 could 
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conld carry them threugh ſo h:2araous an enpicy;.ent, but rhe 
fall convictions of their minds of th: wA1zubred truth and Cr- 
rainty of the cctrine which thy celiverea, We find betore 
that no vulgar motives 1n the werid cuuid carry them vpon 
tha: deſign wich :hey went upon; Could they be /ed b 
ambition and v.421# olory why met with fu reproackes where 
cyer they went ,, and not 03:y perfecutions or the tongue, 
hu: the ſharper ones of the hands rov? wenever read ot 
any bur the Prin itive Chriflians Wro were anbitions uf be. 
no Martyrs, and (houg::r /org ti tNey Were in the flames : 
winch made Arrins Axtoninns being Proconſul of Afi,,uhen 
Chriſtians in muititudes beſet bis rribunalland throngeain to 
To:111, a1 ve cenaemned, ſay to them : G 4c, 6 ZEASTE SI; a(r, Kpnur us 
Scapis!', c 5+ » £25385 ipa77. O miſerable people, had net ye Wayesenough to 
end your lives at home, but ye muſt crond for an cxecution ! 
This was a higher ambition by far then any of thoſe mancipia 
elorie, thoſe Chameleons that lived on the breath of applanſe, 
the Heathin Philoſophers ever reached to, who were as Ter- 
Apaloz, c. t ullian expreſlech it, homines glorie & eloguentie ſolins libi- 
47. dinoſi, unſatiable thirſters after the honour and clequence of 
the world ,, bur the Spirit of a Chriſtian did ſoar tov high to 
quarry on lo men a prey. When the more ſober heathens 
had taken a ftrifter notice of the carriages and lives of the 
Preachers ctihe Geſpell and all their gexaine followers, they 
inſtead of the common and raude rame of impoſtors , gave 
them a more civil zzr/e of Philoſophers, and looked upon their 
deFtrineas.a ſublimer kind of Philoſophy, non utique divinum 
Apolog. c. negotium exiſtimant ſcd mags Phileſophie genus, as Tertulli- 
46+ an tells us, becauie the Philoſophers pretended ſo much to 
morall vertues which they ſaw the Chriſtians ſo excelent in , 
but as Tertwllian there replies, nemen hoc P hiloſophorum De- 
1:0m1a non fugat, The Devill Was never afraid of a Philoſo- 
phers beryd, ror were diſeaſes cured by the touch of a Phile- 
ſophick pallixm, There was ſomething more Divine in Chri- 
ians ihen inthe grave Philoſophers; and chat not only in 
reference to their /ives, and the Divine power which was 
ſeen in them, but in reference to the truth and certainty of 
their do{Fr37e, it being a true charaFer given of both, by that 
lame exce/cnr writer tn behalf of the Chriſtians of his time: 


Veritd- 


—R— 
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WVeritatem Phil»ſoph; auiaem affeft ant, poſſiacnt atm Chri- 
ftiani ;, what the Philo{ephers adeſirea calythe Chriſtians enjoy, 
which was Tr#th : and as he ellewhcre mere juily ipeaxs, 
mimice Philoſophi affcf.nt verit.tem, & «ffettando Corr 14/23 

punt, #! q#s gloriam CApt ant ; Chriſtians CAN nccefſario ap- 
retunt & 1ntegr: preftant, ut qui ſaluti ſug carant, Truth 
t the Philoſophers miſtreſs which by courting he wvitiares ,.nd 
corrupts, lo:king at nothing but hu owa glory : bat trath ts the 
Chriſtians /Autren whoſe direttions he obſerves and follows, 
becauſe he rigaras no glory but that to come. Aud tolet them 
further ſee what a difference there w.5s between a Chriſtian 
and a Philoſopher , he conciudes that diſcourſe with thele 
words, uid adeo fimile Philoſophus & Chriſtianus > Grecie 
Diſcipulms & coli? fame negotiator + vite® verborum &- 
faltorum operator ? rerum adificator & arfltruttor ? amicus & 
inimicus error ? veritatu interpolator & integrator ? furator 
ejus & cuſtos > As much diſtance ( laith he) as there is between 
Greece and Heaven; between applanſe and eternall glory, be- 
tween Words and things, between building and deſtroying, be- 
tween truth and error, bet Ween a plagiary and corrupter 0 

truth, and a preſerver and advancer of it , ſo much ts there 


)| . . between a Philoſopher and a Chriſtian. The Heathens mighc 


ſuſþe# indeed ſome kind of affiniry berween the firſt 
Preachers of the GoFþell and the antient Sophiſts of Greece, 
decauſe of their frequent going from place to pl.ite, and pres 
tending a kizd of Enthuſiaſm as they did : but as much 
difference as there is between a Knight Errant and Hercules, 


© between a Momnntebank and Hippocrates, that and much 


greater there is berween a Greek Sophiſt and an Apoſtle. 
Socrates in Plato's Enthydemnas hath excellently aiſcovered 
the vanity and frrility or thole perſons under the perſons of 
Euthydemns and Dionyſodorns, and ſo likewiſe in tus Prota- 
goras ; their intent was onlv lake the Retiaries inthe Roman 
Speftacles to catch their sdverſaries in a net ;, tO intangle 
them with ſome captions queſtion or other , but how vaitly 
different from this was the deſign of the Apoſtles who abhord 
thoſe endleſs contentions which then were in the. Heathes 
world . and came to ſhew chem that Trath which was revea!- 


ed with an intent of making them verter men ! 


We 
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We ſce the Apoſiles were nor carried forth by any mean 
and v+lgar motivesy neicher did they drive on any private 
ends of their own ,, ail tha they minded was the promoting 
of the derine which they preached. Nay they accounted 
no hazards cemparable wich tne advantage which the world 


enjoved thtough che propagation of the Chriſtian Religion, 


This ſhewed a truly xoble and generous Spirit in them which 
would not be hindred from doing the world geod, though 
they found !o bad enterrainment iromirt, yea they rejuyeed 
in thcir greateſt ſ»fferings which they underwent in lo good 
a cauſe, wherein thoſe Primitive Chriſtians who were the 
enuine followers of the Apoſtles, did fo far imitare them, 
thac , etiam damnati gratias agunt , they gave the 7 nages 
chanks that they thought them wortby to loſe their {;ves in 
a cauſe which they had reaſon to triumph in, though the 
aiedtorit, And when any of them were apprehended, they 
diſcovered ſo little fear of puniſhment, ut annum ſolummods 
quod non ante fuerint peniteret, that n:thing troubled them ſo 
much as that they had been Chriſtians no ſooner, as one of 
their number ſpeaks, And when the Heathens uſually 
ſcoffed at them and called thermm Sarmentitis and Semaxis 
becauſe they were barred upon the Croſs, one of themin the 
name of ithereſt anſwers, hic eft habitus vift.ria noſtre, hec 
palmata veſts, tali curru triumpbamus ;, the Croſs was only 
cheir triumphant chariot which carried them ſooner to 
Heaven. Now this comrage and reſolntion of Firit Which 
was ſeen in the firſt planters of Chriftianity in the world 
made all /er:v:1s and inquiſitive perſons look more narrowly 
into thole ch;ngs, which made men flight ſo much the com- 
mon 6xg-bears of humane nature, /afferings and atath. 
Lu enim non contemplatione ejus concutitur, ad requirendum 
guid intra in re fit ? quis non ubi requiſivit accedit ? ubi 
acceſſir pati exoprar ? Thele ſufferings made men exquire ; this 
enquiry made nem believe z that belief made them as wiling 
to ſrffer themſelves 35 they had ſeen others do it before rhem. 
Thus ic appeared co be true in them, 6x95 {11107 Queque rus 
delitas, uecebra mags eſt ſefls , plures efficimity quoties me- 
rimur i vobrs;, ſemen eft ſangnus Chriſtianorum , The crntlty 
of thery -nemics did but increaſe their number ; the EP of 
their 
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their preten lea juſtice was but the ſeea-time of Chriſtiaxit 
-  andno ſeed was ſo fruitfall as that which Ne Finns in & 
blood of Martys. Thence 7aſtin Martyr ingenuouſly faich 
of bimſelf, chat while he was a Platonick Philoſopher, he de- 
rided and ſcoffed at the Chriſtians ; but when he conſidered 
' their great conrage and conſtancy in dying (or their profeſſion, 
he could nor think thoſe could poſſibly be men wicked and 
voluptuors, who when offers of life were made them, would 
rather chooſe death then deny Chriſt. By which he found 
plainly that there was a higher ſpirit in Chriſtianity then 
could be obtained by the ſublime notions and Feculations of 
Plato, and that a poor ignorant Chriſtian would do and 
ſuffer more for the ſake of Chriſt then any of the Academy 
| indefence of their maſter P/aro, Now fince all men natu- 
rally abhor /#fferings, what is it which ſhould ſo powerfully 
alter the nature and diſÞofition of Chriſtians above all other 
perſons, that they alone ſhould ſeemin that ro have forgot 
bhamanity, that not only with patience, but with joy chey 
endured torments and abode the flames ? What ! were they 
all poſſeſſed with a far more then Sroicall Aparhy, that no 
ſenſe ot pain could work atall upon them ? or were they 
all beſotted and 5nfatuatedperſons that did not know what it 
was they wnderwent ? Itis true ſome of the more blind and 
wilfall Heathens derided them as ſuch ; bur who were the 
more 5nfatuated, let any ſober perſon jwdge : they who 
flighted and rejefteda doftrine of ſo great concerument, which 
came atteſted with ſo much reſe/xtion and comrage in the 
profeſſors ofit, or they who were ſo far perſwagded of rhe 
zruth of it, that they would rather ae than deny it ? dicimm rerrul. Ap. 
E palam dicimuws, & vobu torquentibus lacerati & crnenti cap, 21. 
vociferamur, Denm colimus per Chriſtum., They were not 
aſhamed co believe in the blood of Chriſt even when cheir 
Own b/o0d ran downs before their eyes, and confeſs Chriſt with 
their moxths when their bodies were upon the rack. Certain- 
ly then there were ſome very powerfull and convincing ar- 
IF  g*ments which baoyed up the Firirs of true Chriſtians in that 
i} Glnge of ſufferings which they were to ſwim through , it 
muſt be a frong and well-grounded faith which would hold 
; ent under ſo great zx5a/s, and ay could not be to ſeek _ 
O LnNe 
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che moſt perſwaſrve metives tO faith, who were ſo ready to 
Five an accorntto others of the hope that was in them, and 
10 per/wade all other perſons to the embracing of it. With 

what face and confidence oth?rwiſe conld they perſwade - 

men toembrace a defrine lo dangerons as that was,bad there 
not been motives ſufficiest to bear up "againſt the weight of 
[ufferings, and arguments perſwaſive tO convince them of the 
undoubted certainty of that dofFrine which they encouraged 

them to believe ? 

Now that which appears to have been the main ground of 
ſatisfaftion to the Primitive Chriſtians as to the truth and 
certainty of the deArixe of Chriſt, was this, that the Doftrine 
of the GoFpeli was at firſt delivered to the world by thoſe 
perſos:5 who were themſelyes eye-witneſſes of all the miracles 
which our $:vi0#r wrought in confirmation of the trath of 
what he ..ke. They were ſuch perſons who had been them- 
{elves preſent, not only to hear moſt of our Saviours admira- 
ble diſcourſes when he was in the wor/a, but to ſee all thoſe 
£loriows things which were done by him, to make it appear 
that he was smmeazately ſent from God, Let us now appeal 
to our own faculties, and examinea little what rational ev1- 
acxce could poſſibly be deſired, that the dofrine of the Gofpe/l 
was trae, which God did not afford ro the world ? What 
could the perſons who were the auditors of our Svieurs de- 
ſire more as an evidence that he-came from God,then his deing 
ſuch things which were certainly above any created power, 
either humane or Diabolical, and therefore muſt needs be 
Divine ? What could other perſons de fire more who were not 
preſent at the doing of theſe miracles, but that the report of 
them ſhould be conveyed to them in an undoxybred manner by 
thoſe perſons who were eye-witneſſes of thern, and made it 
appear to the world they were far from any intention of 
deceiving it ? Now this makes the Apoſtles themſelves 18 
their own writings ( though they were divinely infpired) 
appeal tO the rationall evidence of the truth of the things 1N 
that they were delivered by them who were —— of 
them, There St, Perer ſpeaks thus to the diſperſed Jews, 
« 28 apa weras whos etatonubiionrles iportonule vp) ? 3% Rvets 
mfS "leoT XgisF ramp x} maguoiar, ev" bm.) Jondirles | Crewe 
(44.36 
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whanenrerTY, For we have not follow j ; 0 

bles, when we made known peta png rep gin rot 

of our Lord feſus Chriſt, but were eye-witnefſes of his Ma- 

jeſt The power and coming of Chriſt which the Apoſtle 

ſpeaks of, was not as ſome improbably conceive, eicher his 
 generall coming tO Judgement upon the world, or his partic#- 

lar coming upon the Nation of the Fews , bur by an Hendy- 

ades, by bis power and coming is meant his powerfull appear- 

axcein the wer/a, whereby he mightily diſcovered himſelf 

tobe the Sox of God, Now this ſaith the A-oftle, was no 

PET <a pI, not like the Heathen Mythology COncern- 

ing the mpuoa; & cmpareiar of their Gods among them (which 

were ſo frequently believed among them, thar Diony fius Antig. 1. 2. 
Halycarnaſſ«us condemns the Epicureans, becauſe they did pag. 12. 
deride ms #1 raveias of Se6v, the appearances of their Gods in 

the world) now faith the Apoſtle, aſſure your ſelves, this is no 

ſuch appearance of a God on earth as rhat- among the Hea- 

thens was , for ſaith he, we our ſe/ves who declare theſe things 

were im), we fully underſtood this 434 MUSHEO! the great 

myſtery of goalineſs, Goa manifeſt 1n the fleſh, for we law his 

warnings, that great majeſty which atzended him in all which 

he Fake or aid * WC ſaw all thoſe Wenantic Ty 9:8 the great At, 3. 11, 
things of God, which were manifeſt in him, all choſe mira- 

enulous operations which were wrought by him. Therefore 

as this was a great confirmation of the faith of the Apoſtles 
themſelyes that they ſaw all theſe th;xgs, ſo we ſee ir was of 

preat concerument tO the world in order to their belief that 
the Goſpel was no cunningly arviſed fable, in thac it was 

delivered by ſuch who were i227) eye- witneſſes 0: what they 

declared, To the ſame purpoſe St. Fohn ſpeaks ad concilian- 

dam fidem, to make it appear how tre what they delivered 

as in the entrance of his Epiſtle ; That which was from Joh. 1. 
the beginning, which we have heard, which we have ſeen with 2,2. 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 

handled of the word of life ( for the life was manifeſted, and we 

have ſeen it and bear witneſs, and fhew unto you that eternall 

life which was with the Father and was manifeſted unto ns) 

That which we have ſeen and heard, declare we anto you. 

We ſee what great force and weight the Apoſtle layes upon 

Oo2 this. 
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this, that they delivered nothing bur what they had ſeen and 
beard ; as they heard che aoftrixe of C briſt , fo they [aw the 
miracles which he wrought in confirmation of it. Se, Lake 
likewiſe in the beginning Of his GoSpel declares that he in- 
eerided to write nothing but What be had perfeft nndreſtand- 
ing of from ſuch perſons who had been dvr1) eye witneſſes, 
and inſtruments themſelves in part of what was written, for 
that is meant by ug.) #8 aJys; and thoſe things which werg 
Written, he ſaith were mmnoepcenu a oy nwy DEXY ara, things 
which are abandantly proved to be true ; for being matters of 
fa, there could be no ſtronger proof of them, then by ſuch 
who were eye-witneſſes of what they ſake, And this we 
find the Apoſtles chemſelves very cautioxs about, in the choice 
of anew Apeſtle in the room ot Judas. Wherefore of theſe 


- men which have compaxied with us, all the time that the Lord 


feſus went in and out among ms, beginning from the baptiſm 
of John, zwnto that ſame day that he was taken from us, muſt 
owe beordained tobe awitneſsof his reſurreftion : For, becauſe 
Chriſt was mightily declared to be the Son of God by bus reſur- 
reftion from the dead, ( as that which was the great Seal of 
our Faviours being the So of God) therefore we find the 
Apoſtles ſo frequently Jrrefting the trath of the reſwrrefiion 
of Chrift,and that themſelyes were eye-witnefſes of it. This 
eſa, faith Peter, hath God raiſed up, whereof we all are 
Witneſſes, And again, Aud killed the Prince of life, whom 


. God bath raiſed up from the dead, whereof we are witneſſes ; 


and both Petey and John to the Sanhedrin , For we cannot 


. but ſpeak the things which we have ſeen and heard, And the 


whole Co/ledge of Apoſtles afterwards, And we are hi Wit- 


« nefſes of theſe things, and ſo is alſo the Holy Ghoſt, whom God 


hath given to them that obey him. In which words they give 
chem that :Wofold rationall evidence which did manifeſt rhe 
andoubtedtruth of what they fake ; for they delivered no0- 
thing but what themſelves were witneſſes of, and withall was 
declared to be zrwe by rhe power of the Holy Ghoſt in the 
miracles which were wrought by and #pon believers. Afﬀter- 
wards we read the ſum of the ApeſHes Preaching, and the 
maxner uſed by them to perſwade men of the truth of it, W 


the Words of Peter tO Cornelins and his company, How God 
aunointed 


-- 
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anointed Feſus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghoſt andwith 
power, who went about doirig good, and healing all that were 190-39:40> 
opprefſed of the Devill, fer God was with him: And We ares *'2** 
witzefſes of all things which he did both in the Land of the Fews 
and in Hiernſalem, whom th:y ſlew and hanged on a tree : 
Him God raiſed np the third day, and ſhewed him openly, not 
to all the people, but unto witneſſes choſen befors of God, even to 
us who did eat and drink with him after he roſe from the dead. 
And he commanaed us to preach unto the people. that it t he 
which was ordained of God to bethe Fudge of quick and dead. 
By all which we ſee what care God was plealed to take for 
the ſatwfatF5on of the world in point of rationall evidence, as 
to the truth of the matters which were d5ſcovered concerning 
. our Saviour { hyift, becauſe he made choice of ſuch perſons 
to be the preachers and Writers of theſe things who were the 
beft able to ſat&fie the world about them, viz. ſuch as had 
deen exe=witneſſes of them. 
. Now in order to the making it more fully evident what 5g, 1, 
pr freveth there was in this Teſtimony given by the Apoſtles to ; 
ar the miracles of Chriſt, we ſhall more fully manifeſt che a- 
ory tonal] evidence which attended it in thoſe following propoſe- 
* tions. Where thetruthof a aoflrine depends upon 4 matter of Prop. 1. 
fl faft, the truth of the doftrine us ſufficiently manifeſted, if the | 
| watter of fatF be evidently proved in the higheſt way it 1s capa- 
wit, bhof, Thus it isin reference to the derive of Chriſt , for 
{ thetrath of that is ſo interwoven with the truth of the Bory 
8. 01Chrift, that if the relations concerning Chriſt be rae, his 
j& @Jrine muſt needs be Divine and 3nfallible. For if it be 
z& undoubtedly eyze, that there was ſuch a perſon as Chr:ſt born 
of. it Bethlehem, who did ſo many miracles, and at lait ſuffered 
| the death of the Croſs, and after he had lain three dayrs in 
ro ihe grave roſe again from the dead, what reaſon imaginable 
{$ 401 baveto queſtion, but that che Teſtimony of this perſon 
& Was certainly D;vize, and conſequently what ever he 
BE preached to the worid was moſt certain and andoubted truth. 
LEE that if we have clear evidence as to the zratb of theſe 
' ef ue concerning our $4vioxr, WE muſt 1ikew:{e belteve 
US &Fr;»e, which came atreſted with ſuch pregnant evagence 5 
/ Of a Divine commiſſion which be had from Gad to rhe _ 
——- | Oo 3 0 
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No Prince can think he hath any reaſon to refuſe audience to 
an Embafſador, when he finds his Credentials ſuch as he may 
rely «pon , although himſelf doth not ſee the ſealing of them, : 
much leſs reaſon have we to queſtion rhe trath of the deftrine | 
of tht GoFpell,if we have ſufficient evidence Of the truth of the 
matters Of futt co:cerning Chriſt in ſuch a way as thoſe things 
are capable of being proved. 

T he greateſt cvidence which can be given to a matter of fat, b 
75 the attrſting cf it by thoſe perſons who were eye-witnfles of 
ir, This 1s the Fondation whereon the firmeſt afſent is built, ; 
as toany matter of fa, for although we conceive we have Inf 
reaſon tO ſnſpeft the truth of a ſtory, as long asit is conveyed 
only in a gezerall way, by an uncertain fame and tradition; 
yet when it comes TO be atteſted by a ſufficient »umber of 
credible perſons who profeſs themſelves rhe eye-witneſſes of it, 
it is accounted an wnreaſonable thing to diſtruſt any longer 
the truth of it, eſpecially in theſe two caſes. 1. When the 
matter they bear witneſs to 1s a thing which they might eaſily 
and clearly perceive. 2. When many witneſſes exattly agree in 
the ſame Teſtimony. 

I. When the matter it ſelf « of that nature that it may be 
fully perceived by thoſe who ſaw it: 3,e, if it bea common 
6bjebt of ſenſe. And thus it certainly was as to the perſon and 
attions of Feſus Chriſt. For he was of the ſame »atare with 
mankind; and they had as great evidence that they converſed 
with 7eſ#s Chriſt 1n the fleſh, as we can have that we con- 
verſe one with another. The miracles of Chriſt were. reall 
and vifble miracles; they could be no ;/{uſions of ſenſes, nor 
deceits of their eyes; the man who was born b/ind and cared 
by our Saviour, was knows to have been born blindchrough 
all the Commtrey, and his care was after as publike as bis blind- 
neſs before, and acknowledged by the greateſt enemies of 
Chriſt at the time of its being done. When Chrift raiſed up 
the dead man at Naim, it was before mach people, and ſuch 
perſons in probability who were many of them preſent at bis 
d-ath. But leaſt there might be any {#$ition as to him, chat 
he was not really dead, the caſe is plain and beyond all azfpate 
in Zazarus, who had been to the knowledge of all perſons 
thereabouts dead forr dayes ; here could be no deceir at all 


when 
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. when the ffoxe was roWled awry, and Lazarus came forth in 
the preſence of them all, And yet furcher the death and paſ- 
fron of our Saviour was A plain objeft of ſenſe done in pre- 
ſence of his greateſt adverſaries. The [ouldiers themſelves 


A; were ſufficient wirneſſes of higheing reaily dead when they 


= came tO break bis boxes, and Fred him becauſe they ſaw he 
' wasdead already. At his reſurreftion the ſtone was rowled 
| away from che Sepxlchre and no body found therein, al- 


{4 though the Sep x/chre was guarded by ſouldiers, and che Di/- 


ciples of Chriſt all ſo fearfall, that they were diSerſed up and 
downin ſeyerall places, And thatir was the ſame reall body 


Ay { which he roſe withall, and no a#reall wehicle, appears by 


Thomas his [crupalofity and unbelief, who Would not believe 


hs} anleſs he might put hu hands into the hole of his fides, and ſee 


in his hands the print of the nails; now our Saviour conde- 
ſcending ſo far as to ſatifie the 3xcredulity of Thomas, hath 
made it thereby evident that the body wh:ch our Sawvionr roſe 
from the grave with, was the ſame 5#d;viduall body which be- 
fore was cr#csfied and buried in the Sepulchre, And we find 
allthe Apoſtles rogether upon our Saviorrs appearance to 
them afcer his reſarrefion, ſo far from being credaloms in 
embracing a phantaſm inſtcad of Chriſt, that they ſuFeted 
that it was either a meer phantaſm, or an evill ſpirit which 
appeared among them ; upon which it is ſaid, they were ter- 
rified and affrighted, and ſuppoſed they had ſeen a ſpirit. Which 
our Faviour could not beat them off from, but by appealing 


4 tothe judgement of their ſenſes, Handle me and ſee; for a ſpiric 


bath not fleſh and bones ag ye ſee me have, and afterwards more 


_ h | fully coconvince them, he did eat in the midſt of them. Now 
MF the more ſuſpitions and incredulonus the Apoſtles themſelves 


at firſf.were, the. greaicrhevidence is it how far they were 
| from any deſign of abuſing rhe World in what they afte: 
preached unto it, and whar ſtrong conviftion there was in the 
thing its ſelf, which was able co ſat zfie ſuch ſcrupulons and ſ#-. 


4 p F | ſpicions perſons, 
PT 2. When many witneſſes concurr in the ſame Teſtimony. 


othing can diſparage more the trath of a teftimony, then 

F the counter-witneſs of /uch who were preſent at the ſame 
{ 4Zjong , but when all the. witneſſes fully agree not only in = 
wn | I : 
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{ubſtance, but in all materiall circymſtances of the ftory, what : 
ground Or reaſon can there be to ſuSþett a forgery or deſign in + a Ir 
it, eſpecially when the perſons cannot by any fears or threar- 4 dutk) 
»ings be brought to wary from eachother init ! Thusitis in f pf 9 
our [reſent caſe, we find noweall difſent at all mentioned ej- of wit 
ther as to the birth, miracles, life, death, Or reſurreft;on of et 
feſns Chriſt ; all the witneſſes atteſt the ſame things, thouph AE 
writing in different places, and upon aifferent occaſions; no od } 
alteration in any circumſtance of the ſtory, out of any de. ® wichhad 
ſign of pleaſing or gratifying any perſons by it. Moſt of our l( , 
Savieurs miracles, not only his Fav AY the people and hig ! wy 
very enemies were witneſſes of whole poſterity to this day dare ep 


los 


not deny the truth of ſuch ftrange works which were wrought * how 
by bim. And for bis reſarre&ion, it would be very frange 
that five hazared perſons ſhould all agree in the ſame thing, #0 2 
and that nO rerments Or death could bring any of them to de- ihrthe 


»y the rr»th of it, had there not been the greateſt certainty —_ 
in 1c, | , 
There can be no reaſon to ſaſpebt ſuch a teſtimony which us rh oſmu 
given by eye- witneſſes, but either from queſtioning their know» 2ptbicox 
ledge of the things they ſpeak of, er their fidelity in reporting 18 mant 01 
them, Now there is not the leaſt grownd to doubr either of Xnukuns 
theſe, in reference to thoſe perſons who gave teſtimony ro the milo i 
world concerning the perſon and aftions of our bleſſed Sa» 1 lsTemal 
UVIOAY». renin; for {1 
For firft, T hey Were ſuch as were intimately converſant both wa leh 
with the perfon and attions of Jeſus: Chriſt ; whom he had niwfys 
choſen and rraived up for that yery end, that they might be vithw dry 
ſuffciently qualified to acquaint the world with the trarb of Whr forthe 
things concerning himſelf after his reſwrreion from the dead: img 
Ard accordingly they fe/lowed him ap and down whereſoever iy, 
he went ; they were with hjw in his o/itudes and retirements, in, | 
and had thereby occaſion to obſerve All his aft;ons, and to take yy, 
notice of the ansotted innocency of his life, Some of his TY 
Diſciples were with him in his transpgaration, others in bis yy, 
ego) and bloody ſweat, they heard the expreſſions which came ul 
from his o#th; in all which he diſcovered a wonderfull ſub- Year s 
89,265; 'Othe ill of God, and a great readineſs of wind tO wn! ow! 


4. +0» the good of the world, Now therefore = = vkrka 
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thing cannot at all de queſtioned, their means of hnowin 
Nags. of wht they fþake. FY FOO 
| Neither ſecondly 1s ihere any reaſon to ſnfþeft their fidelity 
in reporting what they knew : For, 1. Thetrath of this do- 
© firine wrought ſo f..r upon them, that they parted with all rhiir 
' worldly ſubſiſtence for the ſake of it : Although their riches 
| werenot grear, yet their Way of ſubſiſtence in the world was 
' meceſſary ;, chey leſt their houſes, their wives and children, 
and «I for Chr;ft,and that not to gain any higher preferments 
in this wor/d (which had they done, it would have rexdred 


Fa their deſign ſ»Fpicious to the carious and inquiſitive world ) 


but they ler go at leaſt a quiet and eaſe life, for one moſt 
tronbleſom and dangerous. S0 that it is nor, how much they 
parted withall, bar how freely they aid it, and with whar 
chearfulneſs they auderwent diſgraces, perſecutions, nay 
azath irs ſelf for che ſake of the GoFþell. Now can it be ima- 
gined, thar ever men were [0 prodigall of their eaſe and lives, 
as iO throw both of them away upon a thing which themſelves 
were not fully afſzrea of the truth of ? Ir bad been the high- 
eſt folly imaginabie, to have deceived themſelves. in a thing 
of ſo great moment to them, as the rtr#th of the doftrine 
which chey preached was; becauſe all their bopes and happi- 
eſs depended upon the rrath of that dofFrine which they 
preached. And as Tertwllian obſerves, non fas ft ulli de ſud 
religione mentiri , for, ſaith he, he that ſayes he worfhips any 
thing beſides What hz doth, he denies what be doth wor fhip, and 
transfers his wor fhip upon another, and thereby doth not worſhip 
that Which be thus denyes ;, Beſides, whar probabilty is there 


_ * men ſhould Je for the ſake of that Religion which rells then 


that thoſe which do ſo ſhail not receive che reward which is 
promiſed to thoſe who cordially aakere unto it! Nay, they 
declared themſelves to be ihe moſt miſerable: of all perſons 
if their hopes were only in this preſent life. Can we now 
think that a»y who had che common reaſon of mew, wouid 
part with all the contentments of this world, and expoſe rhem- 
ſelves to continuall hazards, and er laſt wndergo death its ſelf 
for the ſake of ſomething which was meerly the fiftion of their 
* Ownbrains ? What ſhould make them: fo ſednulozes and inda- 
. frriowin preaching ſuch things that they cou'd ſay neeeſſity 
Pp Was 
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was laid upon them,yea wo was unto them if they preached not the 
GoSþell, when yet they ſaw ſo many woes attending them in 
the preaching of it, had there not been ſome more powerfull 
attraftive in the beanty and excellency of the def&rine which 
they preached, then any could be in the eaſe and tranquillity 
of this preſent world ? Thus we ſee the fidelity of the Apoſtles 
manifeſted in ſuch a way as no other witneſſes were ever yet 
willing to bazard theirs. And therefore Or;gex deſeryedly 
condemns Celſus of a ridicnlous impertinency,when he would 
parallel the relations of Herodotws and Pindars concerning 
Ariſte ns Proconnefins with thoſe of 'the Apoſtles concerning 
Chriſt, For, ſaicth he, did either of theſs two ventare thir | 
lives upon the truth of what they writ concerning him, as the 


Apoſtles did to atteſt the truth of wh«t they preacbed concern 


ing our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt? | 

2. The fidelity of the Apoſtles is evident in their manner ef 
reporting the things which they deliver. For if ever there may 
be any thing gathered from the manner of expreſſion, or the 
7 9G 44 dye concerning the particular temper and difÞo- 
ſition of the perſon from whom 1t comes, we may certainly 
read the greareit fidelity in the Apoftles from the peculiar 
ang ot their expreſſing themſelves ro the wor/a, Which 
they do, 

7. With the greateſt impartiality : not declaring only what 
was glorious and admirable to the world , bur what they 
knew would beaccounted fooliſhneſs by ir. They who bad 
fough: only ro have been admired for the rare diſcoveries 
which they brought to the world, would be ſure to conceal any 


thing which might be accounted ridicnlow ; bur the Apoſtles al 


fixed themſelves moſt on what was moſt contemptible 1n the 
eyes of the world, and what they were molt mocked and de- 
rided for, that they delighted moſt in the preaching of, which 
was the Croſs of Chriſt. Paul was ſo much in Fove with 
this, which was a tumbling block to the Jews, and fooliſtmeſs 
to the Greeks, that he valued th: knowledge of nothing elſe m 
compariſon of the knowledge of Chriſt and him crucificd, Nay 
he elſewhere ſaith, God forbid that 1 ſvonld glory ſuve in tht 
Croſs of Chriſt, What now ſhould be the reaſon that chey 


ſhould vejoyce in that moſt which was moſt. deÞicable to ” 
Wworea, 
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world, had not they ſeen tar greater rrath and excellency in 
ir, then in the molt ſublime Fecalations concerning God or 
. the ſouls of men in the School of Pl,zto or any other heather 
- Philoſophers * That all men ſhould be boxnd in order to their 

ſalvation, tO believe in one who was crucified at Hiernſalem, 
was a ſtrange dottrine tothe unbelieving world : but if the 
Apoſtles had but endeavonred to bave ſuited their doftrine 
to the School of Plato, what rare perſons might they have 
been accounted among the Heathen Philoſophers ! Had they 
only in generall zerms diſcourſed of the Benignity of the 
Divine nature,and the manifeſtations of Divine goodneſs in 
the word, and that, in order to the bringing of the ſouls of 
men tO a nearer participation of the Divine nature, the per- 
fe& 1dea of true goodneſs, and the expreſs image of the per- 


ſon of God, and the reSplendency of bis glory had wailed him- 


. ſelf in humane nature, and had everywhere ſcattered ſuch 
beams of light and gooaneſs, as warwed and invigorated the 
frozen Firits of men with higher ſentiments of God and them- 


1 ſelves,and raiſedthem up above the feculency of this rex- 


 reftriall matter tO breath in a freer air, and converſe wich 


B71. more oble objetts, and by degrees to fir the ſouls of men for 


thoſe more pare sHapſes of reall goodneſs, which might alwayes 
ſatisfie the ſouls deſres, and yer alwayes keep them ap till rhe 
ſoul ſhould be ſa»nixg its ſelf ro all eternity urder the im- 


| meaate beams Of Light and Love: And chac aſter this 1s- 


carnate Deity had ſpread abroad the wings of his Love for a 
while upon this lower world, till by his gentle heat and inca- 
bation he bad gzickned the more plyable world co ſore degree 
of a Divine life, he then retreated himſelf back again into 
the /aperiour world, and pur off that vail by which be made 
biniſeli k»own to thoſe who are here confined to the priſons 
Of their bodies : Thus, I ſay, had the Apoſtles minded ap- 
| Playſeamorp the admired Philoſophers of ihe Heathens, how 


MIS tfie had it been for them ro have wade ſome conſider=bic 


additions to their higheſt ſpeculations, and have lef: our any 
thing which might ſeem ſo wean and contemprible as rhe 
ma, of the Sor of God ! But this they were to far from, 
thar{he main thing which they preached to the world, was, 
the vanity of hamane wiſdom without Chriſt, and the 
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neceſſity of all mens believing in that 7eſus who was orucified 
at Hiernſalem. 

The Apoſtles indeed diſcover very much, infinitely more 
then ever the molt /ofty Platoniſt could do, concerning the 
goodneſs and Love of God ro mankind; but that wherein they 
maniteſted the Lowe of God to the world, was that he pave buy 
only begotton ſon, that whoſoever beliewveth in him ſhould not 
persſh but have everlaſting life. Anathat herein Was the Live 
sf God manifeſted, that while we were yet ſinners, Chriſt dyed 
for w. And that thu was the greateſt truth and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Teſus Chriſt came into the World to ſave ſon- 
ers. They never dreamt of any divine goodneſs which ſhould 
make mes happy without Chriſt : No, it was their deſign 
tO perſwade the world that all the communications of Gods 
goodneſs to the world were wholly in and through Feſws. 
Chriſt , andir is smpoſſible that any ſhould think otherwiſe, 
unlels Plats knew more of the mind of God then our bleſſed ; 


Savioar, and Plotinxs then Saint Paul, Can we think now T". 


that the Apoſtles ſhould hazard che reparation of their own 
wits ſo much as they did ro the world, and be accounted * 


bablers, and fools, and wadmen, for preaching the way of ſal- 80 


vation tO be only by a perſon crucified between two thieves at 


Hieruſ.lem, had they not been convinced not only of the 


trath but impertance of it, and that it concerned men as much | 
ro belicve it, as it did to avoid erernall miſery ? Did Saint } 
Paul preach ever the /eſs the-words of truth and ſoberneſs, \ 
becauſe he was told to his face that his Learning had maat 

him mad ? But if he was befides himſelf, it was i Chriſt , 
and what wonder was it if the Love of Chriſt in the Apoſtle 
ſhould make him willing to loſe his repatation for him, ſeeing » 
Chriſt made himſelf of no reputation, that he might be'in a 
capacity todous good ? We ſee the Apoſtles were not aſVamed | 
of the Goſpell of Chriſt, becauſe they knew it was the power | 
of God to ſalvatios, ard therefore neither in their preaching 
or their writings would they omit any of thoſe paſſages con- 
cerning our Savioxrs death, which might be accounted the 
moſt 4;ſhoxoxrableto his perſon. Which is certainly as great | 
an exrdexce of their fideliry as can be expected ; which 
makes Origen ſay that the Diſciples of Chriſt writ all +4, 


things - | 
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things #/AzAiSws x) wwo.w0w5 with a preat deal of candouy L,y3.c.{ 
ng truth, 5% CI: mates; T 2; ers IE "copy ” 3-6 Cf. 
Sug Tels miv-.ors diols Ti dye fs yerargy FperY . mot com- 
cealing from the world thoſe paſſuges of the life of Chriſt, which 
would beacconunted moſt fooliſh and ridiculons. © ; 
2. With the greateſt ſlainneſs and ſimplicity of ſpeech, 
Such whoſe defrgn isi0 impoſe upon the minds of men with 
ſome cunnmgly deviſed fables, love as much ambiguity as ever 
2 did in his moſt windirg oracles, of whom it is 
aid, 


Ambage nexa Delphico mos eſt Deo 
Arcana tegere. 


Servins tells us, that Zapirer Ammon was therefore piltared 11 4. 
with Rams-horns, becauſe his anſwers had as many turnings Aneid. 
and windings as they had. Burt the horns which Moſes was 

wont to be pift«red with, did only note /;ght and perſpicuity 

(from the ambiguity of pp which notes the ſending forth 

of raves of light like a horn) and yet Moſes himſelt was 


veiled, in compariſon of the openneſs and plainneſs of ſpeech 
which was in the Apoſtles. Impoſtors caſt a miſt of many 
dirkand cloudy words before them, but when they are once 
brought into the open /ight, their vizard falls off, and their 
deformity appears. Such perſons delight in ſoaring quite out of 
the apprehexſions of thoſe who follow them, and never think 
themſelves better recompenced for their pains, then when 
they are moſt admired and leaſt wnderſtood, But never was 
Chriſtianity more diſhonoxred, then when men brought it 
irom its native ſimplicity and plainneſs, into a company of 

| Clondy and inſignificant expreſſions, which are ſo tar rom 
making wer better underſtand the trath of ir, that it was 
certainly the Devils deſign by ſuch obſcare terms to mike 

' . Wayfora myſterie to be advanced (but it was of iniquity) 
and ſoon after, we ſee the effef of itin another oracle ter 
up at Rome inſtead of Delphos ; and all the pretence Of it, was 
the 66[cnrity ſuppoſed in $crirtere. What.! darkneſs come 

y the ripnp of the Sun ! Or is che Sun at laſt grown fo 
beggarly, th:theis f.in tc aurrow Light of the earth ? Mult 
Pp 3 CAN 
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the Scripture be beho/ding ro the Church for its clearnſe, 
and Chriſt bimſelf not ſpe» k intelligibly, uniels the Pupe be | 
his /»terpreter? Did Chriſt reveal tothe worid ih! way to 
ſalvation, and yer leave men to ſeek which was it, (ili * Guide | 
never heard of in the Scripture come to aire i!:em inthe 
way toit? What frange witncffes were the Apofles, if they x 
cid not ſpeak, the rrath with plamneſs > How had me! heen 
20 ſech as to the truth of Chriſtianity, if the Apoſtles had 
not declared the dofFrine of the Geſpell with all epidexce and 
per/picuity ? Whom muſt we believe in this ci.ſe, the Apoſtles 
or the Roman oracle? The Apoſtles they tell us they ſpeak 
with all plainneſs of ſpeech, and for that end purpoiely lay 
aſide all excellency of words and hamane Wiſdom, that men 
* might not be to ſeek for their meaning ina macter of ſo , 
great moment ; that the Goſpell was hid to none but ſuch ware ;; 
loft, and.Whoſe eyes are blinded by the god of this world, that. ; 
the deftrine revealed by them 1s a /ight co direct us in our way 
tO heaven, and a yale to walk by ,, and it isa ſtrange property 
of light ro be obſcure, aud ofa rule to be crooked. Bur itis 
not only evidens from the Apoſtles own affirmations, that 
they laid alide all affefed obſcurity, ambiguom expreſſions, 
and Philsſephicall terns, wi:creby the world might have been 
to ſeek for what they were to b:/;eve, but it is likewiſe clear 
from the very nature of the deftrine they preached, and the 
arfign of their preaching of ir. What need Rhetorickin plain 
truths? Or «ffiflea phraſes in giving evidence ? How uncon- 
gruom woule b/cure expreſſions have been to the deſign of 
ſaving ſexls by the fooliſuneſs of preaching ? For if they had 
induſtr.ouſl; ſpoken in their preaching, above the capacities 
of roſe they ſpake to, thy could never bave converteda 
ſox] without a miracle, tor the ord:nary way of converſion 
mu!l be by the #nderſtc :45ng , ang bow could that work pon 
the :ndcrſtanding, which was fo much abou? it > But ſaich 
the Ape ſte, we preach uct onr (tives but Chriſt Feſra the Lord, 
ard ur ſelves your ſervants for Jeſus ſake, \t chey had ſought 
them. {elves or their own creaie and r:ratation, there might 
have been {ume reaſon thar they ſhould have #ſez the way of 
the S-phifts ani04-3 the Greeks, and by declamatory ſpeeches 
to have -ixharnced their efteerm among the vxlgar. _ 

voto 


Chap, 9. The Truth of Scripture- Hiflory aſſerted. 


the Apoſtles difowned and rejeRed all theſe wwlgry artifices 
of mean and low- ſpirited men ,'they laid zſideal! thoſe rniicing 
words wapemris ovgizs of the way of the Heathen Sophiſts , 
and declared the Teſtimony of God with ſpirunall evidence , 
they handled not the Word of God deceitfully, but by ma- 
nifeftation of the truth, commended themſclves to every mans 
conſcience in the ſight of God : Now what could be ſo ſwitc- 
ableto ſuch a deſign, as the greateſt plainneſs and faithfulneſ; 
in what they ſpake ? We find in the teſlimony of the Ap;- 

les ud\v vovey 0 Widhniiv x, mance wi 35 mures;,22v, As Or;- 
gen ſpeaks, nothing that is ſpurions or counterfeit, nathing [a- 
vouring of the cunning creftineſs of ſuch as lie in wait to d(- 
ceive ; and iaith he, it & impoſſible to think that men never 
bred, up in the Sophiſtry of the Greths, nor experienced in the 
Rhetoricall in ſinuations uſed among them, could ever be able [0 
ſuddenly to per ſwade the world to embrace that which had been 
« figment of their own brains "The truth is, the Apoſtles ſpe: k 
like mew very confident of the rrath of what they /peak,, ar.d 
not like /xch who were fais to fetch in the help of all their 
Topicks, to find out ſome probable arguments to make men 
believe that which jt is probable they did not believe then;- 
ſelves, which was moſt commonly the caſe of the great Ora- 
ters among the Heathens, We find no pedantickh flouriſhes, 
no flattering inſinnations, nO affetted cadencyes, no ſuch grear 
care of the riſing and falling of words in the ſeveralkſenten- 
cz, which make up ſo great a part of that which was ac- 
counted elogwerce in the Apoſtles times. Theſe things were 
t00 mean a prey for the ſpirits of the Apoſtles ro quarry up- 
on; every thing in them was grave and ſerous, every word 


tadits due weight, every ſentence brim-full of ſpiritnall mat- 


ter, their whole diſcourſe moſt becoming the Majeſty and 
$ 4uthority of that /pirir which they ſpake by. And therein was 
* ſeena preat part of the infinite Wiſdom ofGod in tbe choice he 

"| made of the perſons who were to propagate the Dottrine of 
 Chrifin the world, that they were nor ſuch who by reaſon 

oi their grear repute and fame in the world, might calily araw 
whole {ors a ro embrace their diftates, but (thar there 
ht nor be the leaſt foundation for an implicite faith) they 


vere of ſo mean rank and condition in the world, that in ali 
probability 
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probability their zames had never been heard of had nor their 
dotrine made them f.1m9 x5. To this parpole Origen excel. 
lently ſpeaks; 614421 0) YL T I1;87 21a 987 EE: 4A CEPETLT, $ iy 
Sy var yen Tuurls, 12 unſeway hs Tom Weg Neathur 
71 31 @V UIUC} * £1.DPas 0) Tuls 0U316I 24 Juv 22016 {7Urn), 
941 IT 2 +cv 7 PEI Up TEDS 5 21 28:\tvmwoy , £-vT16 T'y Tz | 
1 16ATS » : Eh In0 S$$1974 275 Sv; x40; » 700.0 KM 2.07 Wis; » 1 war "1 
SOS Jy v 467% Hum Ferry 1ni9w?, 0 Aiftwy ourtas , K me, 
c cupirewy un, Tvy102.00@ BEinlunns dwasSie, I am of opinion, 
ſaith be, that Feſus did purpoſely make u{* of ſuch preachers 
of his dettrine, that there might be no place for ſuſpicion that 
they came inſtrutted with the arts of Sophiſtry ; but that ir be 


_ clearly manifeſt to all that wonld conſider it , that there was 10- 


3 Cor.6.,$* 


AQL17,19, 


thing of defign in thoſe who diſcovered ſo much ſimplicity in 
their writings, and that they had a more divine power which 
was more efficacious then the greateſt welubility of expreſſions, 
or orraments of Sþ:ech, or the artifices which were uſedin the 
Grecian compoſttions. 

3. The Apoſtles delivered their defrine with the greateſt 
openneſs and freedom of ſpirit ; chey did not give out one 
thing to the Wworld,and another to their privete Diſciples; but 
with great freedom and belaneſs declared their dofrine in the 
molt pxblick places, and betore ri: greateſt enemies. They 
knew they were locked ON as vrie:vers by the world, but yet 
they knew themſcives to be ryz-. ws muy x aanJiis. This is 
the uſuall requitall good men !:1ve from the world, that the 
are looked on as the preate'* drceivers of it . if it be ſo wit 


others, they have n.uch jets caule ro wonder ar it, when 


even he, who by one */ ropher is (tiled rhe dr fire of Nations, 1s 
by anorber ſaid to be deſpiſed and rejetted of men; and when | 
Chrift was in the World, he was called 5 2«r&,che deceiver;n0 
wonder, then if his Diſciples were accounted ſxch, alchough 
they manifeſted cheir veracity by their open carriage and free | 
ſpeaking «0 the faces of their preateſt adverſaries.” The | 
Apoſtles neither feared the Jews shi/in their Law, northe : 
wiſdom and ſubtilty of the Greeks : Saint Paul preacheth 
Chriſt openly among the tews in their Sy n4gegnes , and 
among the Athenians he encounters the Epicureans and | 
Stoicks, and preacheth to them Fe/#s and the reſarreius 


Chap-.9. The Truth of Scripture- Hiſtory aſſerted, 

If the Apoſtles had any thing of deceivers in them, as to the 
things they refured concerning Criſt, rhey would not cey- 
rainly have Sp3ken with (> much confidence concerning Chrift 
in the preſence Ot thoſe who had been his murderers but we 
ſee they ap; ealed tO themſelves, as to the miracles which he 
had wrought among them, ard for his reſarrefion they werc 
ready to lay Gown their /ives in giving teſtimony tO the truth 
ofit, That bis body was gone, was evident ; tharthe Apoſtles 
ſhould take it away was :mpoſſible, conſidering what a guard 
of ſouldiers they had fet pou ir, and how timerous and 


ie _ ſearfullthe Apoffles were, thar they fled epon Chriſts being 


apprehended. Now what could it be, cou!d make ſuch fearfuli 
erſons afterwards ſo couragions and reſolute as they were, 

d there not been ſome -oxe then orditary power tO Ccon- 
vince and encoxragethem ? 

4, The Apoſtles deliver their T eſtimony with the greateſt 
particularity as to all circumſtances. They do not change or 
alter any of them upon aifferent examinations before ſeverall 
- perſons ;, they all agree in the greateſt conflancy to themſelves 
and aniformiry with e.:ch other, As tO matters Of indiffe- 
rency, we find the ApoſHes very yielding and condeſcending, 
but as to any thing which concerned their reftimony, molt 
conſtant and reſolved, Had the Geſpell been ſome cunningly 


contrived fancy, it hau been ;r:poſſible but ſo may different 


perſons,in ſuch different places, and under ſuch different con- 
ditions, would have varyed as to ſome mareriall circumſtance 
ofit: Or elſe they would have been ſo wiſe as to have de. 
livered itin generall terms, without inſiſting much on ſuch 
particular circumſtances, which if they had been falſe, 
might haye been very eaſily diFroved , but with what par- 
ticular enumeration of circwmftances do the Apoſtles preach 


of Chriſt to the wor!d ? Peter telis the Fews that it was eſe 


of Nazareth whom he preached, and leit they ſhould rhink it 
was not the {ame perſon who roſe again ; with great bolaneſs 
.and freed5;2 of fpirit he faith to them, Therefore let all the 
 bouſe of iſrael know off :redly that God hath made that ſam 


Jeſus whom ye have cracificd, both Lord and Chriſt. Yea that 


ſame individual perſoz who w3s converlant in the world, and 
ajed upon the Croſs, is now become a Prince and Saviour to 


Qq give 
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give repentance to Iſrael and remiſſion of ſins. If there had 
been ary groxnd of ſuSpiticn as to thelz thizgs, who had 
been ſo ableto diſprove them, or fo rcaay to do it, a5 thoſe 
p:rſons who had crxcificd him? For we cannot conceive bur 
thoſe who had a þ:ad in bis. «:ath, would endeevony by all 
poſiible means 0 ar$þrowe Irs rolurrcton from the dead. For 
what a caſe were :!:cy }:k- 70 be 3n, if thoſe thirgs which 
the Apoſtles ſo corndenty previcked were true ? It Chriſt had 
all power now in his h«nas, ang there were ſaluaticu in ng 
other name, but only in hi: wlocm thy had crucified, they were | 
liketo bÞ21n a mcſ{t ac Fperatc condiiicn;, theretore if any men ;; 
can be ſuppoſed inqgmifitive atrer tie truth of theſe circam- . 


axces, no d5ubt theſe were: and it they could have found idk 


cheleaſt flaw in their teſtimony, the world would ſoon haye : 
ringedot it , andthe Fews who were then ſo much diſperſed 
abroad, would have divulzed it into all parts, the Apoſtles 
would have been told of it as they preached Chriſt in the : 
Synagegnes, And canwe in any reaſon think; but thoſe | 
7ews who perſecuted Paul as he prezched in the Syzagegnes + 
of Aſia, and afterwards impeached him fo openly at Zernſa- 
!cm, would there exquire into allthe circumſtances concern- 
rg Chrift, and all the other ews would write to their 
Friends at Fernſalem to be fully imfermed of thoſe ſtrange 
things which were rold thew openly 111 all places in their Syna- 
gogues by men of their own Nation and /angmage, concern- 
:ng one feſws who was crxcified and roſe again from the 
dead, Had there been now any ſo much as plauſible pretext 
ihat any of theſe circamſt.:nces were not trac, can we think * 
but that a people lo anmeaſurably given to their own wayes | 
and traditions, would in all places have vented any thing that : 
might have tended to the difþaragement of Chriſt and his * 


Apoſtles ? But we ſee malice its ſelt could not find any flaw *M 


inthe Apoſtles reftimony ,, for if it had, we ſhould certainly 
have heard of it, either from the Fews, or from the great op- 
poſers of Chriſtianity among the Heathens, who pretended | 
©O be carious and ingniſitive perſons, ſuch as Celſus, Fulian, * 
Hierocles, ana Porphyrie were. What reaſon can We bave 
then in the leaſt to ſufþeft luch a Teſtimony which paſſed ſo 
wncontrouledin that ume when it was alone capable of being 


difproved, WU 
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2, and mens inrercſt and deſign would pur them fo 
007 it 2 The ſtrengch of witch will appear from the 

x eo frtton, winch is, 

, Se*.cony ought tobe taken againſt a matter of fat thus $4. 15 
attrji:«: £ut from ſuch perſons who bad preater knowledge of 4. 
the things atteſted, ana manifeſt greater fidelity #n report- 

#. mmgrhem. its eaſftero make it appear, thac ſuppoſing any 
oF, * prrſons At that time had contradifted the T eſtimony of the 
Apoſtles concerring our Savioar, yet there had been no 
reaſon in the world to have hearkened to their Teſtimony in 
oppoſition tO that ot the Apoſtles ,, and that on theſe accounts. 
1, The Apeſtlcs witneſſed the Affirmative, which is more 
capable of being atteſted then any »egative can be. 2, The 
Apoſtles were more converſant with Chriſt then any ocher 
erſons were, becauſe they were choſen for that very end by 
bi to be conſtantly with him : could any therefore be niore 
capable of knowing the truth of all particulars concerning 
Chriſt then theſe were ? Had there been any ground of 
ſaFicion concerning che deſign of Chriſt, why could nor 
the Fews prevail with Judas to aiſcover it as well as to betray 
his perſon ? 7#das had done but a good work if Chriſt had 
\- been ſuch an impoſtor as the Fews blaſPhemonfly ſaid he was: 
what made 7x4as then fo little ſarzsfiea with his work , tha 
| hegrew weary of his /ife upon it, and threw himſclf away 
. inthe moſt horrid defþ<ir ? No per {-# ceriainly had been ſo 
t to have been produced as a w4ineſs againſt Chriſt, as 
#das who had been fo /ong with him, ard had hcard his 
Feeches and obſerved his miracles ; bu: he hed 1:55 patience 
enough to ſtay after that horrid fi} co br a witneſs againſt 
bim: nay he was the greatcft witz:/s at that time for bm, 
- When he who had betrayed bt wame to the Sanbedrin 
when conſulting about bis deeth, anc roid them thar he had My, 2 - 
ſinned in betraying ianocest blood. Wha: poſlible ev:aexce 7 
could have been given more i behalf of our Saviour then 
that was ? when a perſon {0 covetous As IO betray his Afaſffer 
for thirty pieces of flver, was 1© weary of his Er $418 that he 
comes and throws back the money, and deciares the perfor 
2»nccent whom he had bcerajea ? And this perſoz tG0 was 


| ſuch a one as knew our Savioxr far beter then any of the 
| Qq3 winefes 
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witneſſes whom afrerwards they ſuborned againſt him, whg 
yet contradifted cach other, and art laſt could produce nothing 
which in the judgement of the Heathen Governour could 
make him jadge Chriſt worthy of death. 3. The Apoſtles were 
freer from 4d: /ioz then any cornter witneſs at that time could 
be, wehave already proved the Jpoſtles could not poſſljb! 
have any other »:9tive tO affirm what they did bur full cox- 
vittion Of tlie treth of what they ſpake ; but now if any 
among the 7ews at that time had afferted any thing Contrary 
to the Apoſtles, we have a clear acconnt Of it, and what wy- 
tive might indace them to it , v5z. the preſerving of their 
honour and reputation with the people, the upholding their 
traditions, beſides their open and declared enmity againſt 
Chriſt without any ſufficient reaſon ar all for it ; now who 
would believe the teſtimony of the Scribes and Phariſees who 
had ſo great axthority among the people, which they were 
like to loſe,if Chriſts doftrine were true, bcſore that of the 
Apoſtles who parted with all for the ſake of Chriſt, and 
ventured themlelves wholly upon the trrh of our Savioxr; 
deftrine ? 4. Noneever did ſo much to atreſt the negative, 
8s the Apoſtles did to prove their fidelity as tO the affirma. 
tive. Had ſufficient counter-witneſs been timely produced, 
we cannot think the Apoſtles would have run ſo many con- 
tinuall hazards in Preaching the things which relatcd to the 
perſon and aftions Of Chrift, Did ever any iay down their 
{lives ©O unaeceive the world if the Apoſtles were guilty of 
abuſtigit ? 5, The »amber of ſuch perſons had been in- 
confiaerable in compariſon of thoſe who were lo fully perſwaa- 
ed of the truth of thoſe things wh.ch concern Our Savionr ; 
who were all -«a4y (as moſt of them did) to ſeal the truth of 
them with their /zves, Whence ſhould ſo many men grow 
lo ſnazenly confident of the truth of ſuch things which were 
cartrary to their former perſwaſisns, intereſt, education, had 
they nor becn delivered in fuch a wy, that they were aſſured 
of the andoabtedtruth of them? which brings me to the laſt 
$roypofition, which is, 

H4:tters of fatt being firſt believed on the account of eye- 
witzeſſes, e:4 received with an univerſall and uncontrouled 


«ſſent by all ſuch perſons who have thought themſelves cs? 
| e 
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edin knowing the truth of them, do yeild a [ufficicnt foundation 
for a firm afſent to be built upon. I take it tor granted thar 
there is /#fficzent forndation for a firm aſſent, where there can 


\& ; beno reaſon given to gueſtion the evidence; which that there 


* jsnot inthis preſent caſe,vill appear from theſe following cox- 
ſfoderations. 5-4 

.1.: That the multitudes of thoſe perſons Who did belive 
theſe things, haa liberty and opportunity to be ſatisfied of the 
truth of them before they believed them, Therefore no reaſon 
or motive can be aſſigned, on which they ſhould be indzced to 
believe theſe things, but the wndonubied evidence of truth 
which wept along with them. I conteſs in Af.hameriſm 
a very great number Of perſons bave for forne centrrries of 
ears continued inthe.belief of the de&rinerof Achim ; but 
then withall thereis a ſufficient acconnt to be given oi that, 
viz. the power of the ſword which keeps them in aw, and 
ſiritly forbias all the fo/lwers of Mahonier to aiſpnte their 
religion at all, or compare it withany other, TheretorclI can 
no more wonder at this, then I do to fee 10 great a part of the 
world under the Tyranny of the grear T rk : Neither on 
the other fide do I wondey that ſuch a multitude of thoſe 
profeſſing Chriſtianiry ſhould together with it, believe a 
Preat n#mber of erroncons doftrines, and {ive 1n the prattice of 
many groſs ſuperſtitions, becauſe ] conſider what a ſtrange 
prevalency education hath upon ſofter ſpirits and more eaſie 
inellefuals, and what an aw an Inquiſition bears upon 
timerows and irreſolved perſons, But row when a great 
multitude of perſons ſober and inquiſitive, ſhall contrary to 
the principles of their education, and without fear of any 
bumane force, ( which they beforehand ſee will perſcente 
them) and after ailigent enquiry made into the grorzzas On 
which they believe, for/ake all their former perſwaſions, and 
reſolvedly aZhere to the irath of rhe doltrine | ropexnded tO 
them, though :r coſt them their [ves if this give us not 
' Feaſon to think this doftrine true, we mult. believe mankind 
t0.be the moſt unhappy creatares 1n the world ,-that wil! 
with ſo much reſolution part with all advantages of this 

life for the Jake of one to come, if that be not undoubtedly | 
Certain, and the deftrine propoſing it infallibly true. IT 15 an 
Qq 3 ebſervable. 
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ligion , that th 2011 Ga mace choice . -*7/v05 oh It 

cenerilly Of mean rar and condition i ..* vir; iv be ing! 
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\ Cor,2.5. 087 fatty od ne: ft-nd 19 the wiſccn: of men, bis tx ihe Power of «(hill 

: Cer. 1. Go, uNG iheliiore oe the werk things of the warld to con- qt 
27. ford the ferong ;, Yo 1003 atter the GoSþi/ was preached 2! 

abroad in ite wworla, WC hid perſons of g1Eat PLace and Ls (fl þ 

raticn, Of great parts and abilitics engaged in ihe profeſſion of | b, 

the Chriſt: an faich. In the Hiſtory of the: Ls we read of wy: 

Syria Procenſut, ct Dioxy ſizes the eAreopagite converted n 

10 ihe fazrh, arvinthe following ages of the Church many -: : 

perſ.55 Of great eſteem; for their excellent learning and abili- ©, 

ries; ſach was fuſtin Martyr, one who before he became a inop 

Chriſ/i-n , was converſant with all Se&s of Philoſophers, * 

Stoick-, Perip-teticks, Pythagoreans, and at laſt was a pro- — 

feſleu Platorsft till he was converted from Plato to Chriſt, on 

ang then found chat #xze which he ſpeaks of in his Dialogue my 6 

with 77ypho, that after all Þis e:quiries into Philoſophy, "0: 

ſpeaking of che De&r:inc of Chriſt, reurlu worbu Lemon heme Wqher 

Dia!oo Cam G1ay aagpzAn Ty 4 TunG3n3?, I fornd this at Laff to bethe only [ure "6, 

Tryph p. and profitable Phileſophy. Ard when Trypho aiter deriaes ol 
125.«d. him as a man of very eafie faith, who would leave che dorine @ 

EXE of Plato for that of Chrift, (for it ſeems by him the Jews evlm, 
then had a more favourable opinion of the fate of Platoniſts Wi 

then Chriſti-ns) 7«ſtin is ſo tar from being moved with ſuch «Huſt 

repro.iches, that hetelis him he would undertake to demon” "ts xc 

ferate to hin 71 % xerols eme'mal jy org, 5% a4 2:7oPebe]es Nbyoihs toll deg 

HL (145775 TVuLRTE) Stiv x, Jv;dun ev sm, 6 Tron YAem 3 vithe p 

toat the Chriſtians ai. not give credit to empty fables, and un- \\Gun; 

proveule afſerrions , but to [ſuch a doftrine as was full of 4 \nſa 

Drvine ſpirit ana power, and flouriſhed with grace : The Urec 

proving of witici) is the ſubje of that diſcourſe. At Alex* Why 

anaria we meet with a /wccefſion of excellent perſons, all which '*g I 

were not on'y ebr.icers themſelves , but defenders of the iy} 

Cbr:ſi;an faith , tor icuing alide there Abilins, fuſtus, WM C 
Cerao, Eumenes, Marcns, Celadion, Agrippinus, 7 wlianw', U 

Dtmetrius ard others who floariſbed about the ſecond yy} 
Centwry, 1 ſhall only fix on thoſe perſons who were famons hy 

enquirers 


I 
| 
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(NGHirirs afrer treth, anc norcd” for exceliiyry Th Heathen 
learning ; yet theſe pryſons after all their inquiries found no- 

thing t& fix 03 but the Chriſtian faith, and valued no other 
diſcovery of treth in compariſcy with that. Such was Pax- 

renus, WrO 30S Erſrhing cls us, was an cxcellent Stoick before 

he became ® C!-: az, and was after ſo eminent a one, thar 

in smitarion Of ih2 Apoſtles he went into Tadia to convert 

the inh.:bizants to the { 17iſtian faith, and at his return was 

made Reftor of the School at Alexandria 4 which as the 19 ry, 
fate author tells us, was much frequented by ſuch who were («5 10. 
t Aby@ #%; 71 Te TiDazoned 3 Sr, well child in humane as © 
well as Divine learning, How exceilent Paztenzs was in 7/946: 
humane learning, may appear in ta2t Origen and Hicrame borh FED 
make his example their plea for the txdying of ir, Aﬀece 

him ſucceeded Clemens Alexanarinus, Pantennus is Schullar, 

a perſon of great depth of learning and exquiſitly tbild in all 

Heathen Antiquities, as appears .by bis remaining writings. 

The Learning of Or:gen is fufficientiy known, which was im 

ſuch great reprtatieu inkis own time, that not only Chriſti. nil.1.s, 
an; but Philoſophers Aocked to his Leftures at Alexandria as © 12. 
Enſebins tells us, wherein he read the Adathematicks, and 
other parts of Philcſophy as well as the S:riprures; and the 
ſame author informs us that the Philoſophers Gid dedicate 
their bocks to him, and tometimes choſe him as arbitrator 
between them in matters of ai/pute; and Porphyrie himielf 

in his bocks againlt the Chriſtians veuchſafed a high encominn 

of Origen for his excellent learning. In Origens time Heraclas 
 aPresbyter of Alexandria ior five years together frequentes 

the Schools of the Philoſophers, and put on tne Philoſophich DS 
pallium , B18.ic 71 SMnluoy x; x7 dvvapuy & Tas) FIACALET , and + $94 
was very converſant in the books of the Grecian Learning. | 
Beſides theſe we read of Pierins and Achillas wo Predbyters xt Zcclef. 
of Alexandria who were 7h wgf' tralva; mirieia 4 gion bg. 1,6; er, 
 Ahmpa( wer as Nicephorns Calliftus peaks, perſons well 

child in the Grecian learning ana Philsſoppy. Ut from Alex. 

andrig we £0 to Ceſarea, there we not 07.Y meet with a 

School of learning among the Chriſtians, Dur With perſors 

very eminent in all kinds of learning ; ſuch were the tamous 


Pampbilus and En/cbius fo great an admirer Of im, that 
&YC:T.. 
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evcr ſince he is called Enſctins Pamihils. At Antioch was ' 
Dorothens «re mw rl! af © 7, T%: I 6; i2.6):ew, as Nicephorns | 

ſocaks, a perſon verſed in nl kind of ingenuons literature, 
Anatolins Biſhop of Laogice:, one verſed in Geometry, Aftro- 
Aomy, ard ali kind of Phils/ophy as wel! 44 12 the a:ttrine 0 

Chriſt, Thus we ſee how 1nthole early dayes of the Greek 
Charch vita cxce/lint perſons many of thoſe were who were 
zcalcns Profeſſors of Chriſtianity ,, and concerning thoſe of 
the Latin Chmch, 1 thail only mention that ſpeech of $t, 
Auſtin who was bimſcIf an i»ſt,;nce of the ſame narwre and 


a tar ofthe firſt magnitz:ae among them, MNonne aFficimns 


doitr.Chri- qnanto aruro & argento & veſte ſuffarcinatus exierit ds 


ſtianal 2, 
cap.40, 
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eAEgypto Cypriauns Dottor ſnaviſſimus & Martyr beatiſſi- 
mns ? quanto Lattantins ? quanto Vittorinus, Optatas , 
Hilarins? ut ae vivu taceam : quanto innumerabiles Greci? 
quod prior ipſe fidelifſimns Des ſervns Moſes fecerat, de quo 
Scriptum eſt, quod eruditns fuerit omni ſapientia e/Agyptie- 
rum. To whole catalogue of learned perſons, among the 
Latin Chriſtians Tertullian, Arnobius and ſevyerall others 
may be deſervedly added. But as Sr. Axſtin there well 
obſerves, though the Iſraclites Went rich ont of e/Eoypt, yet 
it was their eating the Paſsover which ſaved them from deftru- 
ion, ſo though theſe were accompliſped with thoſe prrfe- 
ftions and riches of the ſoul, the ornaments of learning, yet it 
w3s their eating the true Paſrover Which was Chriſt; by their 
adhearing to tis doftrine, was that which would be of more 
advart. geto them, thenall their accompliſhments wouid be. 
Now then ſince inthe firft ages of the Chriſtian Church, we 
tin@ not only innumerable multitudes of perſons of great 
integrity and ſobriety in their /;ves embracing the doftrine of 
Ctrift, bur ſo many prrſons that were curiovs engquirers after. 
the rrarh of things, we can certainly have no reaſon t04i- 
freft Tach a Teftizzony which was received info mncnimons 
:4384r by perſons as able tO jadge of the trnth of things, and 

iS feerfull of being deceivedin refcrence tO them as any now 10 
the world can bo. ; 
2. As this teſtiz:oay was r2ceived by perſons inquifireve 
after the -2r::th of things, {o the defirine conveyed by it wad # 
z::1ter of the kighsſt moment in the wor!d : and therefore " 
Canng 
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cannot conceive but perſons oriinarily ingnu;ſitive about 
other things would be more then ordinarily /o about this, 
becauſe their eternall welfare and kappineſs did depend upon 
it, All perſons that are cruly re/ig;ozs, mult at leaſt be allowed 
to be perſons very 3n78ifirive after the tate and condition of 
_ their /oxls when they ſhall be diflodged from their bodyes. 
Andifwe do bur grant zh, can we in any reaſon think that 
ſuch a multit ade of perſons in lo many ages ſhould continue 
venturing their ſouls upon a Teſtimony which they had no 
aſſurance of the truth of ? And thar xoxe of all theſe perſons 
though men otherwiſe -ationa// and judicious, ſhould be able 
to diſcover the falſ;ty of that doftrine they went upon, if ar 
leaſt any upon confideration Of it can :magineitto beſo? Itis 
not reconcileable with the genera!l preſumption of hamane 
nature Concerning Divine providence and the care God takes 
of the welfare of men, to ſuffer ſo may perſons who ſincerely 
defire to ſerve Godin the way which is moſt pleaſing to him,to 
goon in ſucha continuall deluſion, and never have it at all 
diſcovered ro them, If all then who have believed the doftrine 
of Chriſt to be the only way to ſalvation have been decerved, 
either we muſt dexy altogether a Divine Providence, or ſay 
the Devil hath more power to deceive men then Ged to 
dire them, which is worſe then the former, or elle aſſert that 
there are no ſuch zhings atall as either God or Devils, but 
that all 1hi»gs come to paſs by chance and fortune, and if fo, 
tis ſtill more 5nexplicable why ſuch multitudes of rational 
and ſerious men, and the moit ixqzifitive part of the world 
as to ſuch th;»gs ſhould all be ſo poſſeſſed with the rruth and 
certainty of theſe things : and the more profane, wicked and 
Ionerant any perſens are, the more prone they are to mock 
_ and deride them. If ſuch ex then ſee more-into truth and 
reaſon then the ſober ar.d juaiciowm part of mankind, let us bid 
adien tO humanity and adore the brautes, fince we admire 
their judgement moſt who come the »eareſt ro them. 
3. The multitude of theſe perſons thus conſenting in this 
Teſtimony, could have no other engagements to this conſent, but 
_ only their firm per[waſpon of the truth of the doflrine conveyed 
| Ji, becauſe thoſe who unanimouſly agree in this thing are 
uch perſons whoſe other deſigns and interefls in this world, 
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differ as mnch as any mens do, If it had been only a conſent 
of Jews, there mighc have been ſome probable fretence to 
have /»fþefed a matter Of intereſt in it; but as to this ching. 
we find the Fews divided among themſelves aboutits and Re 
ſtiffell dexyers of the xrath of ic, do yer inviolably preſerye 
thole /acred records among them; from which the trath of 
the deftrine of Chriſt may be undoubtedly proved. Had 
the Chriſtian Religion been enforced upon the world by the 
Roman Emyerenrs at the time of its firſt promulgation, there 
would have bee» ſome ſwfþicion of particalar deſign in it ; 
but it came with no other ffre»gth but the evidence of its 
own truth , yet it found ſuddex and ſtrange entertainment 
among perſons of all Nations and degrees of men, Ina ſhort 
time it had eatex into the heart of the Rowan Empire, and 
made ſolarge a read therein, that it made Tertulias ſay, 
Heſterni ſumus, & veſtra omnia 1mplevimus, urbes, inſulas, 
caſtella, municipia, conciliabula, caſtra ipſa, tribus, drcurias, 
palatium, ſenatum, forum ; ſola voba relinguimus Templa, We 
have but newly appeared, ſaith he, and yer we have filled aff 
places with eur company but only your Temples ; and before 
ſpeaking of the Heathens, Obſeſſam wociferant ur civitatem, 
in agry, incaſteltss, in inſults Chriftianos, omnem ſexum, eta- 
rem, conditionem, etiam dignitatem traxſgreds ad hoc nomen 
quaſy detrimento merent. All ſorts and conditions of men in 
all laces, were ſnadenly beceme Chriſtians. What common 
tye could there be now to ate all theſe perſons rogether, 
if we ſer aſide the wndoubted truth and certainty of the ds- 
arine of Chriſt which was firſt preached to them by ſuch 
who were e5-witneſſes of Chriſts a&tions, and had left ſacred 
records behind them, containing the ſubſtance of the.doftrine 
of Chriſt and thoſe admirable inftrufions which were their 
only certain gxides in the way to heaven ? 

4. Becauſe many perſons do joyn in this conſent with true 
Chriſtians,who yet could heartily wiſh that the doftrine of Chri- 
ſtianity were not true. Such are all thoſe perſons who are 
{enſuall in their lives, and walk not according to the rules of 
the GeSþell, yer dare not queſtion or deny the truth of ir. Such 
who could heartily wiſh there were no future ſtate, Or 


judgement to come, that they might indxlg? rhemſetoes i 
chis 
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this wor/d without fear of another ; yet their conſciences are 


ſo far convincedof, and awed by the trath of theſe chings, * 


that they raiſe many perplexities and anxities in their mind; 
which they would moſt willingly be y;4 of ;, which they can 
never throxghly be, till inſtead of having the name of Chri- 
. ſtians, they come to live the /ife of Chriſtians, and become 

experimentally acquainted with the trath and power of Reli- 
gion. And withall we find that the more men "i been ac* 
quainted with the praffice of Chriſtianity, the greater evi- 
dence they have had of the rr#th of it, and been more fwly 
and rationaly perſwaded of it. To ſuch I prant there are 
ſuch power full evidences of the trarh of the dottrine of Chriſt 
by the effcftmall workings of the Spirit of God upon their 


ſouls, that all other arguments, as to their own fre”: vm | 


may fall fort of theſe. As to which, thoſe werſes of the Poet 
Dantes, rendred into Latine by F. S. are very pertinent and 
ſpenificant ; for when he had introduced the Apoſtle Peter 
asking him what it was which his faith was founded on, he 
anſwers, 


Deinae exivit ex Ince profunda 
Lue illic fplendebat pretioſa gemma 


Snper quam 0mnu virtus fundat ur. 


i.e. That God Was pleaſed by immeazate revelation of himſelf, 
to diſcover that divine truth to the world whereon onr faith 
doth ſtand as on its ſure foundation ,, but when the Apoſtle 
goes ON tO enquire how he kxew this came at firſt from Goa, 
his anſwer to that is, 


larga plavia 
Spiruns Sanits, que eſt diff uſa 
Super veteres & ſuper novas membranas, 
Et ſllogiſmus ille qui eam mihi concluſit 
Adro acute, ut preilla demonſtratione 
Omn demonſtratio alia mihi videatur obtuſa. : 


le. That the $pirit of God doth ſo fully diſcover irs ſelf both 
the Old and New Teftament, that all ether arguments "4 
KE2Z at 
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Et call and heavy if compared with this, Tt 1s truethey arg 
fo to a truly inlightned conſcience which diſcovers ſo much 
b:axty and glory in the Scripteres, that they raw} the 
fowl, alchough ic be anableto give ſo full an acconne of thy 
unto others who want the ey: s co ſce that beauty with, which 
a kart truly graciew hath. Weſce ordinarily in the world, 
that the arrr.Q.(Hlen Of prarty 18 an wniccountable thingzand one 
may diſcern that which 7a9iſheth him, which ano: her Jakson 
as mean and ordinary ; and why may it not be much more 
thn in divine objefts which want fpirituall eyes to diſcover 
chem? Thereforel grant that good men enjoy that ſatyfg- 
fin to their own Conſciences, as to the trath of the Doftring 
of Chriſt, which others cannot attain to , but yet Tay, that 
| ſach do likewiſe ſee the moſt ſtrong, rationall, and convincing - 
evidence which doth induce them to believe ; which evidence 
is then moſt convincing, when it is ſeconded by the peculiar 
exergy of the Spirit of God upon the ſouls of true Believers, 
Bur yer we ſee that the power and force of the truth of theſe 
things may be ſo great, even upon ſuch minds whichare not 
yer monldea into the faſhion of true geodneſs, that it may awe 
with its /ight and clearneſs, where it doth not ſofrex ard 
alter by its heat and influence. Now whence can it be that 
ſuch convitions ſhould ſtick ſo feft in the mind of thoſe who 
would fais pull out thoſe piercing arrows, but that there is a 
oreater power in them then they are maſters of, and they 
cannot ſtand againſt the force whereby they come upon them; 
'nor find any ſalve tO care the wounds which are made within 
them, tut by thoſe weapons which were the cauſes of them? 
And therefor when wicked perſons under conflifts of conſci- 
ence, cannot eaſe themſelves by dire&t Atheiſm, or finding 
reaſon tO caſt off ſuch conviftions by diſcerning any invalid- 
tyin the Teſtimony whereon the r7#rh of theſe things ate 
pends,it is a certain arg#ment that thereis abundant rr#th 1 
that Tefimony, when men would fain perſwade themſelves t0 
believe rhe contrary, and yet caxnor. EDT 
 $. The truth of this conſent appears, from the unanmil) 
of is among thoſe perſons who bave yet ftrangely differ ed from 
each other in many controverſies in Religion, We ce thereby 
this »»animity isno forced or deſigned thing, becauſe We i 
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the perſons agreetng in this, do very much diſcgree from each 
other in other things, And the ſame grounds and reaſcn; 
whereon they aiſ-grceas to other things, would have held 
asto theſe too, were there not oreatcr evidtnce Of the cer- 
teinty of theſe things then of thoſe they fall out about, It 
hath not yet become a geſtion among thoſe who Gdiffer ſo 
much about the ſexſe of Scripture, whether the Scripture its 
ſelf be the Word &f God, althouch the very accounts on 
which weare tO be/jeve it to be fo, hath been the ſubjectt of 
no mean Controverſies. All the aiviacd parts of the Chriſti- 
an world do yet fully agree in the matters of fatt, viz. that 


there was ſuch a perſon as Jeſu Chriſt, «nd that he aid many. 


great miracles, that he dyed on the Croſs at Jeruſalem, and 
roſe again from the dead; now theſe contain the great forn- 
dations of Chriſtian faith; and therefore the mxltitnude of 
other controverſies 1n the world ought to be ſo far from weak- 
wg our faith, as tO the truth of the dof&rine of Chriſt (which 
men of . Weak jndgements and Atheifticall ſpirits pretend) 
that it ought to be a ſtrong confirmation of it, when we ſee 
perſons which ſo peeviſaly qaarrell with each other abour 
ſome inferour and leſs weighty parts of Religion , do yet 
menimenſfly conſent in the principall foundations of Chriſtian 
fath, and ſuch whereon the zecefity of faith and obedience, 


15 the way to ſalvation, doth more immediately depend. And. 
ul this may be one great reaſon why the infinitely wiſe God may 


ſuffer ſuch lamentable contentions and diviſions to be in the 
Chriſtian world, that thereby inquiſitive perſons may ſee 


that if Religion had been a meer deſign of ſome few politick_” 


ferſons, the quarrelſome world (where it is not held in by 


force) would never have conſented ſo long in the owning luch.. 


commen principles which all the other controver ies are builc 


|| upon, - And although it be continually ſeen that in divided 


; Parties, one is apt tO 747 from any thing which is received by 
the other, and ex generally think they can never raw far 
enough from them whoſe errours they have diſcovered, that 
yet this principle hath not carrged any conſiderable party of 
the Chr;ſt5an world {ovit of their indignation againſt rhoſe 
great corruptions which have crept into the world under a 


ſp | Pretence of Religion) to the diſowning the foundation Of 
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Chriſtian Faith, muſt be partly impated to the ſignal hand of 
divine providence, and partly to thoſe ſtrong evidences which 
there are of the r7#th of that Teſtimony which conveyes to 
us the foundations of Chriſtian Faith. Thus we ſee now, 
tow great and wvcontrouled this conſent 15, 3s tothe matters 
of fat delivered down from the eye-witneſſ-r of them, con- 
cerning the ations and miracles oi vur bleſſed Saviowy 
( which are contained in the Scriptarcs 53 amibenticall re 
cords of them) and what a ſure foundarion there is for a firm 
(ſent to the rruth of the rchings from 10 #niverſall and anix« 
terrupteda tradition. | 

Thus far we have now manifeſted the zeceſity of the w;- 
racles of Chriſt, in order to the propagation of Chriſtianity 
inthe world, from the conſideration of the perſons who were 
tO propagate it in the world , the zexr thing weare to con- 
ſider, is, the admirable ſucceſs which the GoFþell met with in the 
World upon its being preached to it + Of which no rationall ac- 
connt can be plyen, unleſs the a&ions and miracles of our 
Saviour were molt undoubtedly true. That the Goel of 

. Chriff had very ſtrange and wonderfull {zcceſs upon its firſt 
preaching , hath been partly diſcovered already , and is 
withall ſo plain from the long continuance of it in theſe Ex- 
ropean parts, that none any wayes converſant in the hiſtory 
ot former ages, can have any ground to queſtion it, Burt 
that this frange and admirable ſucceſs of the deQrine of 
Cbriſt ſhould be an evidence of the Trath of it, and the 
miracles wrought in confirmation of it, will appear from 
theſe two conſiderations. 1, That the dotrine its [elf was ſo 
aircly contrary to the generall inclinations of the world. 
2. T hat the propagation of it was ſo much oppoſed by al worlaly 
power, 

I. That the aoflrixe its [elf was [ooppoſfite to the general 
elinations of the world. ds Low f un [e conbired either 
£$LO1MS credenaa, Or matters of faith, orasto its agenda, or 
matters of life and prattice; both theſe were contrary tothe 
inclinations ofthe world , the former ſeemed hardand inere* 
4;ble, the latter harſh and 6r:poſſible. | 

1. The matters of faith which were to be believed by the 
world, were not ſuch rhjings which we may imagine Jo 

vu 
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yulgar ſort ol men would be very forWard to run after, nor 
very greedy toimbrace. 1. Becauſe contrary to the princi:les 
of their education, ana the Religion they were brought up is : 
the generality ol mankind 1s very tenaciors Of thoic princeples 
and prejudices which are ſucked inin the time of Infancy. 
Thereare ſome Religions one would think it were 1m;ofſible 
that any rationall men ſhould believe them, but only on this 
account becauſe they are br2d up under them. It is a very 
oreat advantage any Religion hath againſt another, that it 
comes to ſpcak firſt, and thereby infixuates ſuch an appre- 
ben fron of its ſelf ro the 3x4, that it1s very hard removing 


JIN 


it afterwards. The gmderſtanding ſeems to be of the nature 


of thoſe rh3ngs which are communs juris , and therefore 
rims ſunt poſſidentis 3 when an opinion bath once got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the wind, it uſually keeps out whatever comes to 
dſturbit., Now we cannot otherwiſe conceive but all thoſe 
zerſous who had been bred up under Paganiſm and the moſt 
groſs Idolatry , muſt needs have a very potent prejndice 
againſt ſuch a dofFrine which was wholly irreconcileable with 


that Relzgion which they had been devoted to, Now the. 


ſtronger the prejudice is which is conveyed into mens minds 
by Ye force of edncation, the greater ſtrength and power 
muſt there needs be in the GoFe1! of Chriſt, which did ſo ea- 
fily demoliſh theſe frong holds, and caprivare the wnderſtand- 
ings of mento the obedience of Chriſt, To which purpoſe 
Arnibins excellently ſpeaks in theſe words to the Heathers ; 
ded non creditis gefta hec. Sed qui ea 1conFhicatt ſunt fiers &f 
ſub oculis ſuis viderwnt agi, teſtes optims certiſſimique autto- 
rr, & crediderunt hec ipſi, & credenda poſters nobrs hand exi- 
libus cum approbationibus tradiderunt. Duinam iti fortaſſe 
neritgs ? gentes, populi, nationes, Er incredulum illud genus 


Ariwb. c? 
gentes (. TL. 


| buamanum. Duod niſi aperta res effet, & Iuce ipſa quemai-* 


madam dicitur clarior, nnnquam rebus hujuſmedt credulitat is 
ſne commodarent afſenſum. An nunquid dicemu illins tem- 
. Pruhomines uſque adeo fuiſſe vanos., mendaces, ſtolidos, brn- 
tvs, ut que nunguam viderant viadiſſe ſe F= hg ? & que 
ala omnino non erant falſis proderent teſtimoniis aut pueril, 


ajertione firmarent f Cumgne poſſent vobiſcum & nnanimiter 
| Mibere, + inoffen[as ducere conjunttiones, gratuita ſuſciperent 
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0a Or extcrabili haberentur in nomine ?  Yuod þ felis wo 
aicitts hiſtoria illa rerum eſt, unde tam brtvi tempore 16114 
munau iſta religi:ne completus eſt ? Aut in unum cc; qui (F9: 
porweruxt mentem gentes regionibut diſſite, ven is caliqu: con. 
vracionibnus dimote ? Aſſeverationibus illefte ſunt nul, in- aq 00 
duitein ſpes caſſas, & inpericula capitu immiltere (. Funte gedc0108 
temerari4 arſperatione wolxerunt, cum nihil tale viaiſſent xvtlatto! 
quoa tas in hos cultus novitatts ſue poſſit excitare miracyly, WNT 
1mo quia hec omnia ab ipſo cernebant geri & abejus preconj. 0" 
bas qui per orbem totum miſſi beneficia patris & munerg [q- uh BO 
Hands animis hominibruſq;, portabant, veritatis ipſins vi vitt Mu" 
& deaerunt ſe Deo, nec in magntu ipoſutre diſpendins membrs i 
vebns projicere, & viſcera ſua laniandts prebere. The ſub- "wily MX! 
ſtance ot whoſe diſcourſe is, that it is 5mpoſſible to ſuppoſe nj! 
ſo many perſon: of ſo many Nations to be io tar beſurted and i, niet 
infatuated, asnot only to believe a Religion to be tre which gn, 4.6 
was contrary tothat they were educated in, but to venture gudently 
their /ives as well as eſtates upon it, had it not been diſcover- qhuldne 
edtothemin a moſt cerrain and infallible way by ſuch who + 
had been eye- witneſſes of the atticons and miracles of Chriſt ſows 
and his Apoſtles. And as he elfewhere ſpeaks, el hec ſaltey 
fidem wobrs faciant argumenta credend; quod jam per omnes », 
terras in tam brevi tempore & Pparvo immenſs nomins bujus 
ſacramenta diff uſa ſunt , quod nulla jam natioeſt ram barbari © 
mor, cf manſuetndinem neſciens, que non ejns amore verſa 
molliverit afþeritatem ſnam, & in placidos ſenſus aſſumptd ; 
tranguillitate migraverit ; quod tam magnis ingeniis prediti | 
Orateres, Grammatici, Rbwores, Conſalti jury ac Mears, -\g1; 
Philoſophie etiam [{ecreta rimantes, mugiſteria has expetunt, 
Spretis quibus raulo ante fidebant, &c. Will rot this perſwade : 
the world whart firm foundations the faith of Chriſtians ſtands 
on, when in ſo ſhorta 7:iwe it is ſpread over all parts of the 
_ world? chat by ir the moſt inhawmane and barbarous Nations * 
are /oſrzed into more rhen czviliry ? That men of the great- 
eſt wits and parts, Orators, Grammarians, Rbctoricians, Law- . 
Jers, Phyſitians, Philoſophers, who not ? have forſaken their ks 
former ſentiments, and adhered to the deftrine of Chriſt. wo 
Now, 1 ſay, if the power of edxcatien be fo firong pon the WO 
minds of men ( ferſwade them of the truth of the a \. 
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chey are bred up under (which Atheiftically diſpoſed pey- 
ſexs make ſo much advantage of ) this is ſo far from weak- 
wing the ermh of Chr iſtiamty, that it proves a great - con- 
zarion Of it, Decaule it obtained ſo much npon its firſt 
Preaching in the world, notwithſtanding the higheſ# prejudi- 
ces from education were againſt it, If then men bee ſo proxe 
to beleeve that to bee moſt ere, which they have been edu- 
cated under,it mult ar gue a more than ordinary evidence and 
power 1 chat religion Which #nſettles [0 much the principles 
of edncation, as to make Mer NOT only queſtion rhe truth of 
chem, but to 7exonnce them, and embrace a religion contra- 
ry to them. | 
Eſpecially when wee withall confider what ftreng-holds 
rheſe rinciples of education were backed with among the 
| Heathens , when the doQrinve of Chriſt was firft divalged 
among them, 3. e. whar plauſible pretexces they had of con- 
cinuing in the rel1groz which they were brought up in, and 
why chey ſhould not exchazge it for Chriftianty; and thoſe. 
mere, - 

_ 1. Thepretended antiquity of their religion above the Chri- Tertul. ad Nat. 
ftian; the main thing pleaded againſt the Chniſt:avs was !. 1. cap.10. 
divertiuns ab inſtitutis majorum, that they thought them- 99722". 0. t. 
ſeives wiſer chan their fore-fathers; and Symmackus, Lyba- 1%: mh, Ys 
wn, and others, plead this moſt in behalf of t aganiſm; ſer- Templis. = 
word eſt tot ſecu lis fides, & ſequends ſuxt nobes parentes qui 
ſeruti ſunt feliciter ſuos; their religron pleaded preſcription 

me agzinſt any other, and they were reſolved ro foilow the 

w$ feps of theic Anceftors wherein they thought -themſelves 
happy and ſecure, Ceiling in Adinntine Felix ficft argues Minit . Felix, 
much againſt dogmatizsng in religion, bur wirhall ſayes it P- © 

| moſt becomes a {ver of truth, majorum excipere diſciplinam, 

iY religiones traditas colere, Deos quos 4 parentibus ante 1mburus 
ef timere; nec de unminbns ferre ſentemtiams [ed prioribus 
eredere, So Arnobius tells us the main rthizg ob;eRed againſt Arnob, c. gent. - 
the Chriſtians was novellam eſſe religionem nſtram, & ante * 2, p3g 90 
dies natam propemodum_ paces, neque vos potuiſſe an'equan 

© patriam linquere, & in barbaros ritus peregrinoſque tra- 

deci.: And Cotta in T wlly long before, laid this down as the 

w4ix principle of Pagan religion, majoribus noſtris etiam nulla $ TRE On 
Ep SC rations 
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ratione reddita credere. to beleeve the tradition of our Father, 
although there be no evidence in reaſon for it : And after hee 
hach ditcovered rhe warty of the Stoical arguments abour 
Religion, concludes with this as che only thing he reſolved. 
his religion into, mihi unum ſat; erit, majores noſtros ttatyg. 
didiſſe » It ts enough for mee that it comes by tradition from 

A fore-fathers. Lattantires fully ſets forth rhe wanney of 

ris 107. L.2.c.6 pleading uſed by the Heathens againſt the Chriſtians in the 

; point of antiquity. He ſwnt religiones, quas fibi a majoribyg 

ſmis traduas,- pertinasiſſime tweri ac defendere perſeverant, 
nec conſiderant quales ſint, ſed ex hoc probatas atque veras 
eſſe confiduat, quod eas weteres tradiderunt ; tentaque ef 
aufteritas vetuſt atis, ut imquirere in eam ſcelns eſſe dicatuy. 
The Engliſh is, they accounted rrad:tion infallible, and knew 
no other way whereby ro fizde the truth of religion bur by 
its conveyance from thelT ſore-fathers. How like herein do 
they ſpeak to rhoſe who contend for the corrnptions erept in- 
ro the Chriſtian Church t who make »ſe of the ſame pre» 
tences for them, v1z., that they were delivered down from 
the Fathers; tantaque eſt auttoritas vetuitatis, ut inquirere 
in eam ſcelu efſe dicatar ; who are wee who will (ce farther 
than Antiquity ? But It is no wonder if Antiquity be accom- 
panied with drmeſs of ſight; and ſoit was undoubtedly 'as |; 
ro the Pagan world, and as to the Chriftian too, when ſuch | 
a mixture of Heatheniſm came into it. And the very ſame 
argaments by which the pleaders for Chriftiamty did juſt ifie 
the truth of their re/1g10m, norwithianding this pretended 
antiquity, will wich equal force hold for a reformation of 

= Er SEg ſuch imvererate abuſes, which under a pretence of antiquity, | 

Symmach. Pave crept into the Chriſtian Church, Nullus pudor oft ad. 
meluora traxfire, ſaith Ambroſe in his anfiver to Symmachnus, ; 

De orig. error. what ſhame is ut to grow better ? Quid facies? ſaith Lattan- 

Ge 2+ 6. 6. tis,majores ne potins anrationens ſequeris? $1 rationem md- 
vis diſcedere te neceſſe eſt ab inſluutis & auttoritate ma- 
jorum: quoniam id ſolum reftum eſt, quod ratio preſeribtt. 
Sin autems pietas majores ſequi ſnadet: fateris igitur & ftuls 
tos illos efſe qui excogitatis contra rationem relig ionibus ſer- 
wierint; & te ineptum qui id colas quod falſnns efſe comneertst. | 
Where reaſon and meer authority of fore-fathers ſtand in 
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tztion, hee 15 more a childe than a mar that knows nor 

on which fide ro give his ſ#ffrage, Bur wich the greateſt 
frevgth, and cleareſt reaſon Arnebing ſpeaks in this caſe, C. gene. 1. 2. 
Jraque cune nobis Imtenditis averſionem 4a religione priornm, 
carſam gorvenit Kt inſpiciatis, 0N fattum, Aec avid, relique- 
riwus opponerey ſed ſecutt quid ſimns potiſſimnm contuex;. 
When you charge #s, (aith hee, that wee are revoled from the 
relig tors of our fore-f athers, you oug bt uot preſently to condemn 
the f aft, but to examine the reaſons of it; neuthey onght you ſo 
wach to look, at what we have left, as what it is wee have em- 
braced. Nam ſt mutare ſenteutiam culpa eſt ulla vel crimen, 
# 2 veteribus inſtuntis in alias res novas voluntateſque 
migrare, crimmatio iſta & vos ſpeftat, qui toties vitam con- 

- ſuetudinemque mutait is; qui in mores alios, atque alios ritus 
priorum condemonatione tranſiftis, If meer departing from 
the re/rg #02: of our anceſtors be the great faxlt, all choſe who 
ownehemſelves to be Chriſtians, were themſelves guilty of 
it when they revolred from Heatheniſm. If itbee here ſaid 
that the call is different, becanſe there was ſufficient reaſors 
for it, which there is not as tothe corruptions of the Chriſts- 
anChurch; if ſo, then all rhe diſpute 1s raken off from the 
watter of fat, or the revolt to the cauſes inducing to it ; 
and if the Proteftant be nor able as tothe cauſes of our 
ſeperation from Rome to manifeſt that they were ſufficient, 

' lethim then bee triumphed over by the Remaxiſt, and not 
before. 1 aflert cthen,and that with much afſnrance of mind, 
that the principles of rhe Reformation are juſtzfiable upon the 
ſame grounds of reaſon, which the embracing Gbriſtianity 
Was, When men of Heathens became C hriſtians; and that the 
arguments made uſe of by the Romanfts againſt our ſepara- 
tion from them, are ſuch as would have juſtified a Pagan 
Philoſopher in not embracing Chriſftiamty, For if it bee un- 
levful for any party of men, to drwide from others 1n a matter 
of religion which pretends antiquity and univerſality, it had 
been #nlawfyl for a Philoſo;htr to have deſerted Paganiſm, 
3 well as for a Proteſtant ro depart from Rome. For accord- 
In? to the principles of the Romaniſts, the iundgement in the 
cauſe of the ſeparation,and of che truth of rekgion Lye in thar 
party from-which we depart; if we do now bur apply cus = 
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the old Roman Senate or Emperors in the caſe of Chriſtian 
religion and dividing from Heathen worſhip, we ſhall quick] 
ſee how eafie a matter it will be ro make Chrift;au;yy = 
ſelf a Schiſms, and the dottrine of Chriſt the greateſt hereþe 
But as ſtrong as thole pretence: were then, or have been ſince, 
the power of the Doftrize of Chriſt hath been ſo great, as59 
80nquer them, and thereby to manifeſt, that it was of Gud: 
when ſuch potent prejadices-were not able-to withfard ic, 
Of which «Antiquity is the firit. - | 

2. Thelarge and unverſal ſpread of Pagan Religion when 
Chriſtianity came into the worldz there was never fo mrene- 
Catholiciſm, as in- Heathen-worſmp, when the Apoliles 6rft 


appeared in the Gentile world. 1nde adeo per univerſa im- * 


peria, provincias, oppida, videwns. ſingulos ſacrorum ritus 

entites habere, & Deos colere municipes,. ſalth Cenling in 
Mimuins Felix, The great charge againſt the Chriſtians 
was Novelliſm, that they brought in -a /tfrange and anheard 
of Religion, The common. Queſtion was, Where 4s your 
Religion before Jeſms of Nazareth ? as it hath been ſince, 
Where was your Religion before Lather ? and the ſame auſwer 
which ſerved chen, will and #2»zoveable now, there where no 
other Keligion 4, in theWora of God. * For this was the Weapon 
whereby the Primitive Chriſtians defended themſelves a- 
oainlt the aſſaults of Pagamſm, and the evidences they 
brought thar che doftrive preached by rhem, and contained 
inthe 3cripeures, Was or2g nally from God, were the only 
me..ns of overthrow!yr7 Pagamſ{m,. notwithltanding us pre- 
tended univerſality. 

3: Settlement by Laws of Heathes-worſhip, I liswas ſo 
much pretended and pleaded for, thar as far as we can finde; 
by the H:ftery of the Primitive Charch,the pretence on which 
theChriſtians ſuffered, was [edition,and oppoſing rhe eftabliſhed - 
Laws. The Chriſtians were reckoned. inter illicitas fabtionrr, 
as appears by Tertullia» among anlawful corporations; the 
Politicians and States men were all for preſerving the Laws, 
chey troubled nor themſelves much abour any Relrgr02; but 
onely. thet which. was ſettled by Law , they ſought to 
»phold. becauſe the ating contrary. to ir might bring ſome 
Adifturbance to the civil State, There were ſeveral om 
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which the Chr:#:ans were then brought under, and con- 

demned for the breach of. x. The Law againſt htterie, 
or conventeicles, as they were pleaſed frequently to fiile the 
meeting of Chriſt:azs togetherz thence the places where the 
Chriſtians aflembled for worſhip,were commonly called Con- 
vent icnla; ua appellabant loca ſaith Heraldus, bi congre- 
gabantur Chriſtiant oratars, & verbs divani interpretationens 
accepturi, ac ſacras Synaxes habituri : bur E lmenhor ſtins 
more ſhortly; Conventienla. loca ſunt ubi Chriftiani Con- 
gregats orare conſueverunt. The places where the Chriſtians 
did meet and pray together, were called Conventicles: in Baſr- 
lice Sicinn114 ubi ritws Chriſtian eft conventiculum , ſaith Hiſtor. l. » 7. 
Ammianis Marcellinus; Cnr immaniter couventicula dirai ? Aingo | 4. 
ſaith Arnobins ; qui unverſnm populun cum: ipſo pariter 
corventiculo concremavit,as Lattamins likewiſe ſpeaks, Now 


Obſervst, ww 
Argob.t. 4 


Lattaxt, { <, 
Co 11k. 


the reaion of the name was, becauſe the Heathens judged * 
theſe ſembires of Chriſtians ro bee /lgal Societies, For 
whichwee are to underſtand: that in rhe time of the Roman 
Emperonurs, When they grew ſuſþ:cions of their own ſafety, 


they ſeverely prohibired all choſe Sodaliria, or Societies 
and Colledges, which were: very much in #ſe in the Romas 
Common-wealth, inimiration of the 4 muy}, in the Cirizs of 
Greece, Theſe were ſuch ſoczeties of perſons, which volun- 
tarily confede ared rogerher eltn2r for ſome particular deſig, 
orfor preſerving Love end Friexdfhip among each other,and 
thence had cheir frequent meetings in common together. Now 
the more »#merou theſe were, and the more cloſely they . 
confederated, the more. jealows eye the Roman Emperonrs 
had upon chem, becauſe of ſome claxdeſizre deſigns, which 
they ſuſpeed might bee carried 01 for diſturbance of the 
publick Peace in ſuch ſ#ſþ;t:zous meetings. Thence cams out 
many- particular edifs of the Emperours againſt all ſuch 
kinds of ſoctetiess 

Now when the Chriſtiavs began to bee ſomewnat nume- 
ro, and had according to the principles of their Xeirgron 
frequent 4ſſemblies for Divme werſpip,” and did confederate 
together by ſuch Symbols, of being waſhea with water, and 
eating and drinking cogerher (which was all rhe Fieathens 


apprehended by their #ſe of baptſm, and the Lords Supper) 
$13 the 
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the Proconſuls and other Magiſtrates in their ſeveral pro. 
vinces bring the Chriſt:ans under theſe Edifs,and ſo puniſh- 
edrhem for the each of the Laws, Which as appears by 
Lib, 10, ep, 97. Pliny his EpiſHe to Tra4jan, was the onely account on which 
the wiſer Heathens did proceed againſt the Chriſtians. for 
wee ſee hee troubled not himſelf much abour the tr#rb and 
evidence of Chriſtian Keligion, but ſuch perſons were brovohe 
before him , and after hee had mterrogated them whether 
they were Chriſtians, or no, ſeveral times, if they perſiſted, 
hee then pwned them nor ſo much for their Religiog, as for 
their obiFinacy and contempt of authority, For ſo much ig 
implyjed in thoſe words of his, Neque enins dubitabany, qu:le- 
cnngque efſet quod faterentur, pervicaciam- rverte, & inflexi- 
bilem obſtinationem debere punirs : that whatever their Reli= 
gion was,their obſtinacy and diſobedience deſerved puniſhment, 
That which the Chri#tians now pleaded for theml(elves. wh 
they ſhould nor be reckoned among rhe fattions of the 
people, was that which they gave in anſwerto Plixy, that 
all their fault was, Ouod efſent ſolits ſtato die ante lucem 


convenire, carmenque Chriſto quaſi Deo dicere ſecum invicem; 
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ſeque ſacramento non 1n ſcelus aliquod obFringere, ſed ne 
furta ne latrociuia, ne adulteria commutterent, ne fidem fal- 
lerent, ne depoſitums appellate abnegarent. That they were 
woxt upon their ſolemn daies to meet together for divine wers 
ſhip, and to covenant with each other onely for the praflice of 
thoſe things which were as much for the gov1 of mankinde #s 
their own, viz. that they would not wrong 1nd defraud others, 
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as to their bodies or eftates. And Te-tullian approves of the 
Apolog. cap. 33. Law againſt fattions, as de providentia & modeſtia publica, 
ve civitas 3n partes ſcinderetar, as wiſely 1"rtendcd to pre» 
vent Seditions, but withall pleads, that the ſociety of Chn* 
Fans could not bee reckoned inter iflicitzs fattiones, for, 
ſaith he, hec coitto Chriſt ianoram merito ſane Ulicita fo 1i- 
citis par; merato damwanaa fi quis de ta querithr titmlo 
qao de fattionibus querela eſt. In cu:us perniciens alt quando 
convenimus > Hoc ſummns congregati quod & aiſperſs; hec 
univerſi quod & finguli; neminem ledentes. nent1nens contri” 
Pantes; quum probi, quuns bon: coennt, quum pit quam caſt 
congregantur, 102 e5t fattio dicenda ſed curia, I 'f, Cairh _ 
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the ſocieties of Chriſtians were like others, there msi ght be ſome 
reaſon to condemm thems, nnder the head of fattions: but us 
long 4s we meet together for xo mans injary, that whether divi- 
11 or aſſembled, wee are ſtil! in the ſame, that we grieve and 
gnjure 19 body; when Ic uch a company of good men meet together 
* is rather a Co tnul than a faltion. : 
2. Another Law the Chriſtians were brought under,was, 
that againſt /”xowations 1» Religion; thence ir was laid ſo 
much co the charge of the Chrift:ans, that they did £5" a 
parhurve, £O Contrary to the eſtabliſhed Law; as Porphyrie 
ſud of Origen » becauſe hee was a Chriſtian, hee did 4pud Fu/eh,1.6 
x191825* Gay 3 eRgviyas, and when hee ſpeaks of Ammo Eccle(. iſt. cap. 
nw revolting from Chriſt:anity ro Papaniſas, ws meys #19 
x7 6 mTeiar werwaherm » bee meſs. to the Way of life \ 
which was agreeable to the eſtabliſhed Laws. Now Chriſtia- 
mty was every where looked on as a great Immovation, inſo- 
mich chat che Chriſtians were accuſed to bee /egum, morum, Tertul Apol.c.a 
nturermmict, as enemies to mankinde as well as the Laws, 
becauſe they drew »2ex off from that way of Religi2n which 
| mwekinde had generally agreed in. Thence e/Emiliamns the 4pud. Euſeb, 
Projeft of e/Egypt, when hee bids che Chriſtians return to £ce!. bift.l.7. 
v} Paganiſm, hee uſerh theſe expreſſions, # 8 w_ Gymy Tþ4- 6p. 11: 
' air, 5 of mayg evo. to return to the common 
| fo of De, þs. pk forget what was ſo mmch againſt 
8, a$ hee ſuppoſed Chriſtianity ro bee. When Paul preach: 
ed at Athens, his firſt accuſation Was, that hee was a Preacher 
# if ftrange Deities, becauſe he preached to thems Jeſus. and the b 
 Veſurrefliosn. And Demetrius at Epheſus knew no ſuch po- 
F tent argnment againſt Parly as that his Religion deftreyed 
v1 | the worſhip of Diana, whoms all Alia and the world worſhip. 
& 50 thar the primitive Chriftians were then accounted the 
& A*ipodes to the whole world, on which account they were 
ws loſeverely dealt with; moſt Common-wealths obſerving the 
'F Counſel of Mecanas to Augnſins; in Dio, to bee ſure to 
have a watchful eye upon all Innovations in-Religion, be- 
_e they tend ſo much to the diſturbavce of the Crvil 
tate, 
' 3» The Law of Sacriledge, Thence Latt antins calls rheir 


Laws, Conſtitutiones Sacrilege, Quin ettam ſceleratiſſimi 
| homicide 
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Maftant.t. $, homicide contra pz0s JHraA 1mpie condideynnt; NANG & conſt ie 
6ap. 11s tutrones Sacrilege, I diiþutationes Furiſperitorums leguntur 

injufte; and as hee cells us, Domnins Hipranus had colleted | 
ali rhoſe Reſcripta nef.ir14 together; which concerned the 
Piin.(.7.35 Chriſtians; from hence it'was, Chriſtzanity by P lmy,s cal- | 
ce 97* 1. led amentta, by T acitus exitiabilis ſuperſtitio, by *Snetonins 
Cacit. Au 1.1, $5 . | 
Sueton, iz Ne- Superſtitio nova & exitiabils; ſo much didrheſe three great 
Y67*, men agree, in condemning the beft Relig ox in the' wopld for 
»adneſs, and zew, and deteſt able Swperſtition; the oreund of 
the great pique was, the enmity declared by Chriſtians 
againſt the /do/atrous Temples, and worſhip of the \Hea- 


thens, | 


4+ The Law againſt Treaſon; for ſometimes they pro- 

ceeded ſo high, as to accuſe the Chriſtians leſe Majeſtats, i 

Fertu!,Ap.c.z4 and thence they are commonly called pnblicihoſtes, enemies 

Co 35s to ab ciil Government. W hich rhey inferr'd from: hence ;- | 
1. Becauſe they world not ſacrifize for the Emperonrs ſafety; 

Ideo committ mus, ſaith Tertullay, in ajeitatem Impera- 

torum, quia illos non ſubjicimus rebus ſuis: ' Quia non Indi- 


Ap91. 0. 29- 


' Hs de officio (alut;; eorum,” qui eam non prtamus in maxibns 
eſſe plambatis, The accuſation for Treaſon lay in their refw- 
ſing to ſupplicaterhe Idols for the Experours welfare, 2. Be» 

Herald, ia Ter- c anſe they wonld not ſwear by the Emperours Genius, Thence 
bl. Saturnins (4id to the Martyr, 7 antwam jura per geiivanm Ce- 
Apts 042: 25" [aris noſtr;, if hee would bur ſivear by the Gemns of Ceſar, 
hee ſhould be ſaved. Yer though they refuſed ro ſwear by 
the Emperenys genius, rhey did nor refuſe ro teſtthe their 
Allegiance, and ro ſwear by the Emperenrs ſafety, Sed & j#- - 
ramns, ſaith Tertullian, Sicut on per genios (aſarim, ita 
per ſalute corum que eff auguſtior omnibus genits. 3+ Be- 
carſe tiey wonld wot worſhip the Emperors as Gods; wich 
was then grown a common cuſtome. Non enim Deuns [mpe- 
ratorem dicam, wel quia mentiri neſcio, vel quia illum dert- 
dere 1.94 anudeo, vel quia nec ipſe ſe Deum wolet dici ji homo ſi, 
as the ſarve Amhor ſpeaks. Nay the primitives Chriſtians 
were very ſcrupulous of calling the Emperour Dome, 
Loc exim Dei eſt cognomen, becauſe the name Lord Was an 
attribute of Gods, and applied as bis name to hims 1n Serip- 
tHre, The reaſon of this Scrupuloſity was not, from any 


queſtion —- 


Chap. 9- The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
queſtion they made of the Soveraignty of Princes, or their 
obligation to obedience ro them (which they are very free in 
che acknowledgement of ) bur from a jealox/ie and juſt ſu- 
icion that ſomething of Divine honour might bee implyed 
in ir, when the adoration of Princes was grown a cuſtome. 
Therefore Tertwllian to prevent miſ-underſtandings, ſaith, 
Dicam plane Imperatorem Dominum, {ed more Communi 


quando non cogor ut Dominum Dei vice dicam, They refuſed 
not the name in a common ſenſe, but as ic implyed Divine 


hononr 

4. Becauſe they would not obſerve the publick feſtivals of 
the Emperors in the Way that others did, which ir fefiru were 
obſerved with abundance of looſeneſs and de-ancher 7, by all 
| forrs of perſons; and as Tertwulliax [martly ſayes, malorum 
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moruns licentia pietas erit; of occaſio lnxurie religio deputa- £42. 35. 


bitsr ? Debanchery is accounted 4 peece of lojalty, and in- 
temperance 4 part of religion, Which made the Chriſtians 
rather hazard the repvtation of their /ojalty, than bear a 

tin ſo much r#deneſs as was then uſed, andchence they 
abhorred all che ſolemn ſpeftactes of the Komans; mbil ef 


whis,ſaich che ſame author, d:tin, viſa, auditu, cum inſaxnia ©: 38. 


Circi, cum impudicitia T heatri, cum atrocitate arene, cum 
Xyſti varmtate, They had nothing to ds either with the mad= 
neſs of the Cirque, or the immodeſty of the Theatre, or the 
cruelty of the Amphitheatre, or the vanity of the publick. 
wreſtlings, Wee ſee then whar a hard Provinc: the Chriſti» 
ans had, when ſo many Laws were laid as bird/ime in their 
we) to catch chem: that it was impoſſible for them to profeſs 
chemſelves Chriſtians , and not run into a Premmuire by 
their Laws. And therefore it cannot be conceived that ma- 
fy out of affefation of novelty ſnould then declare them- 
ſelves Chriſtians, when ſo great hazards were run upon the 
' profeſſing of ir. Few ſoft-ſþirited men, and lovers of their 
own eaſe, but would have founl ſome fine 4iſtimitions and 
hice evdſions ro have reconciled themſelves to the publick 
Laivs by ſuch. things waich the Primitive Chriſtians ſo 


#naiimonſly refuſed, when tending to prophaneneſs or 1 dola- 


try. And from this d:ſconrſewee cannot bur conclude with 
the Apoſtle Pant, that the weapons whereby the Apoſtles and 
nd —_ Tt | Primitive 
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» Cor.10.445 Primitive Chriſtians encountred rhe Heathen world, were ugt 
fleſhly ar weak, but exceeding ſtrong and powerful, in thar 
they obtained ſo great a conqueſt over the :zmaginations and 
carnal reaſonings Of men (which were their ſtrong-holds the 
ſecured themſelves in) as to make them ready to forſake 
cheir Heathen-worſhip,and become chearful ſervantstoChriſt, 
Thus wee ſce the power of the Dotirine. of Chriſt, which 
prevailed over the principles of education, though back with 
precended antiquity, wnverſality, and efFabliſhment by civil - 
Laws. 

But this will further appear 1f wee conſider that not only 
the matters of faith were contraxy to the pripciples of edu- 
cation, but becauſe many of them ſeemed z»cred:blerd mens 
»atural reaſon; that wee cannot think perſons would bee 
over-forward to belecve ſuch chings.. Every one being (o 
ready to take any advantage againſt a religros which did (0 
lictle flatter corrupt »atwre either as to 1ts power Or capacity; 
in ſo much that thoſe who preached this Dottrive, declared 
openly ro the world, that ſuch perſons who would judge of 
the Chriſtian Dottrixe, by ſuch principles which meer watural : 
reaſon did proceed upon (ſuch one I ſuppoſe it is whom the - 

x Cor. 2,14 Apoſtle calls wwyxs e3Ipox&- one that Owned ru Fam 
natnral reaſon, whereby to judge of Divine Truths) conld not 
entertain matters of faith, or of Divine reyelation, becauſe 
ſnch things would ſeem but folly ro him thar owned. no 
higher principle than Philoſophy, or that did nor beleeve any 
Divine mſpiration; neither can ſuch a one know them, becauſe. 

a Divine revelation is the only way to come to a thoreugh 
under ſtanding of them: and a perſos who doth not þeleeve 
fuch a Divine revelatios, it is impoſſible he ſhould be a come. 
petent judge of the truth of the Dorine of Chriſt, So that | 
the only ground of recezviegg the Dore of the Goſpel 18: | 
upon a Dzvine revelation, chat God himſelf by his Sow and 
his Apoſtles, hath revealed theſe deep myſteries to the world, .. 
an which account it is wee are bound to receive them 
alchough chey go be3ond our reach and comprehenſion. But 
wee ſee generallyin the Heathen world how few of thoſe did 
belecve the Dottrie of Chriſt in compariſon, . who werethe 
great admirers of the Philoſophy, and way of learning which: 

| | | ' Was 


Chap. 9- The Truth of Scriptare- Hiſtory aſſerted. 
was then cred up: the reaſon was, becauſe Chriſtianity nor 
only contaned far deeper myfteries than any they were ac= 
quainted with, bur de/ivered.chem in ſuch a way of authority, 
cominanding them to beleeve the defirine they preached on 
the account of rhe Driznne authority of the revealers of it. 
Such a way of propoſal of deftrines to the world the Philoſo- 
phy of the Greeks was unacquainted with, which on thac 
account they derided as nor being ſwited to the exatt method 
"} which cheir ſc:exces proceeded in, No doubt had the Apo- 
Y fles come among the Greeks wg noir parreciag With 2 great 
deal of pomp and oftemtatios,and had fed mens curioſities with 
vain and unneceſſary ſpeculations, they might have had as 
many followers atnong the Greeks for their ſakes, as Chrift 
had among the Jews for the 9h of the loaves, Bur the 
matters of the Goſpel being more of inward worth and me- 
ment, than of outward pomp and ſhew, the vain and empty 
Greeks preſently fide a quarrel with the warner of propoſmg 
them; thatchey came not in a way of clear demonſtration, 
but Rood ſo. much upon faith as ſoon as they were delivered. 
Thence Celſws and Galen think they bave reaſox enough to 
reje.the Laws of Moſes and { brift, becauſe Celſus calls | 
them yds aim dtizl es, Galen Chriftianity Prarpiftny eyaxsSurſor, Orig. l. 3.c. 
that they were luch dotr-zes which require faith and obedis Celſ. Gal. de 
exce, withour giving mens reaſon an acconnt of the things fiffer: ful. 1b. 
commanded, As though the authority of a Legiſlator ſufh- * ©? + 
cently manifeſted, were nor enough to exforce a Law,unleſs 
a ſufficient acconnt were given of the thing required to the 
purblind reaſos of every individual perſon ated by paſſions 
and priva:e intereſts, as to the juftice and equity of ir, And 
ſo the primary obligation on mans part to faith andobedrevce, 
muſt ariſe nor from the evidence of D wine authority, bur of 
therhing ir ſelf which is revealed, to the moſt partial judge- 
ment of every one to whom ir is propoſed, Which rhoſe who 
\ *know how ſhort the ſtock of reaſon is at the beſt in men, and 
& how eafily that which , is faſhioned and moulded according 
= 0 prejudices and intereſts already entertained, will look upon 
| only asa defigs to comply with the carnal defires of men, 1n 
that thereby none (hl bee bound to go any furcher, than 


this blind and corrupted guide ſhall Tad them. Now theſe 
Be —_ | "= being 
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being the terms on which the, Goſpel of Chrift muſt have 
expe&ed encerrainment in.che Gentile world, how impoſſible þ 
| had ic been ever to have found.any ſ#cceſs among mes, had 
there not been ſufficient evidence given by a power of w;.. 
racles, that how2ver ſtrange and credible the doflring mighe 
ſeem, yer it was to be beleeved, becauſe there Was ſufficienr 
means £0 convince men that it was of Divine revelation 
Neicher were the matters of faith only contrary. to the 
inclinations of the world, but ſo. were the precepts of life of 
thoſe things in Chriſtianity which concerned prattice. There 
are two things which are the main Scope and deſign of Chr;. 
ftianity in reterence to mens /iwes, to rake them off from 
cheir /s, and from the world; and of all things theſe are 
they which mens hearts Go” "q co oe with. Now the 
-.16,24 precepts of the Goſpel are ſuch which. require- the: greatetk 
6 Ro A Shed.” heart axd life, which call upon men to Pegs og 
ſelves, and all uugodlineſs, and worldly luſt s, and to live [ober- 
2 Tim. 2. 19. ly, and righteouſly, and godly in this preſently world; thar, all 
2- Cor. 7.1 that name the name of Chriſt muſt depart from iniquity, thar, 
all true Chriſtians muſt be cleanſed frons all filthineſs of fleſh 
ard ſpirit, and mnt perfett holineſs tn the fear of God.. And 
the Goſpel enforceth theſe preceprs of holineſs with the moſt- 
terrible denunciations of the wrath of God on thoſe who- 
2 Thele 1.7; J;/obey them; that, the Lord Feſus Chrift ſhall be revealed. 
= from heaven with his mighty Angels in flaming firetaking ven- 
geance on thens that kuow not God, and that obey not the Goſpel 
Rom.1.18 of Jeſus Chriſt. That, the wrath of God is revealed from hea-" 
veu againſt all ungoalineſs and anrighteonſneſs of men, who- 
EET hold-the truth in unrighteouſneſs, That, no perſons who live 
—_ 4 =" the habitual prattice. of any known fin, fhall inhent the 
Ephe. 5.536 Kingdome of God. That, #0 man ſhonld: deceive them with 
vain words, for becauſe of theſe things comes the wrath of God: 
«pon the children of. diſobedience, that men do but vainly 
flatter rhemſelves when they ſeek ro reconcile unholy [ves 
With the kopes of future happineſs; for without holineſs, no 
Heb. 12.14 manſhall ſee the Lord, And then 1n reference to the things 
of this preſent life which men buſic rhemſelves ſomuch abont, 


* the Goſpel declares, that, they who love thi; world, the love of 
© Jo-2-14 the Father is not ju thens, thats the friendſhip of this world 
FY 
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is enmity with God; axd whoſoever will bee a friend of the James 4.4 . 
world, 1s a: enemy to God : That, Chriſtians muſt not ſet thejy C01. 3+ 1 52. 
affeft10n 5.09 eart 9 bat 07 things 17 Heaven; Thar, the COnTer= Phi +J+2 0s 


ſation of trne Chriftians P 177 Heawes. That , we oughr not to 4 PePr3 


SS lay wp our treaſure on earth, but in Heaven; That, we muS$t yot 


look. at the things which are ſeen, but at the thing r which are nor 
ſeen; "jd the things which are ſeen are temporal, bat the things 
which are not ſeen are eternal, Now the whole deſign of the 
deftrine of Chriſt being to perſwade men to lead a holy and 
heavenly life wile they are in this world, and thereby to be 
made meet to be partakers of the inheritance with the Saints in Col. 1. 13. 
light, can.we think ſo many men whoſe hearts were wedded 
to ſn, and the world, could ſo ſuddenly be broughr off from 
beth without a divine power accompanying that deftrine 
re preached to them ? And therefore the ApoZle 
ſaich , & {mwuoyrown 5 bayyincr oy yes, 1 am not aſhamed Rom. 1. 16. 
of the Goſpel of Chriſt; i« ec. thous? the Goſpel of uy bee 
the only true ”y/tepy, yer I do not by it agthe Heathexs are 
wont to do with their famous Elenfimiax myſteries which 
were kept ſo ſecrer by all. the »»yfe-and inz); but, ſaich- 
he, kzow 19 reaſon I have ro be aſhamed of any thing in the 
Goſpel, char 1 ſhould labour \ts concealment to — its ve- 
2e74ti0n; bur rhe more pyghlzck the Goſpel is, the more it ma- 
nifeſts its p«wer; for through it God 1s pleaſed mightily to 
work, in order to the ſalvation both of-Jew and Gentile. And 
of all the ſucceſs of rhe Goſpel, that upon the hearts and lives 
of men deſerves the greateFF conſideration, 
Thegreat efficacy and power of rhe Goſpel was abundancly 
ſeen in that great «lteration which ir wrought 1n all thoſe - 
who wcre the hearty imbracers of t. The Philoſcphers did 
very frequently and defervedly complain of the grear nef- 
ficacy of all their moral precepts upon rhe miras of men, and 
that by all cheir «nſtratt:oxs, polutiora non meliora, ingenta 
fiunt, men improved more in knowledge than goodneſs ; bur 


WE tow Chriſtianity not only enforced dwties on men with grea- 


ter power and a#thority s For the Scriptures do y as Saint | 
Auſtineſpeaks;N0on tanguan ex Philojophoruns concertationt= , 
bus 7 36 AR t4 nquanm ex oraculis & Dei nub:bus intonare,,, %y _ y : w 
not make ſome obttreperous c/amonrs, like thoſe tink/ing 1g., 

Tc 3 Cymbals 
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Cymbalshe Philoſophers,bur awe the ſouls of men with the 
. #x4jefty of chac God from whom they.came. Neither was ir 
only a great and empty fe#nd which was heard inthe preach- 
ing of the Goſpel, bur when Ges thundred therein, he broke 
down the ſtately Cedars, and ſhook the Wilderneſs, and mage 
8.9 the Hinds to Calve (as it 18 ſaid of Thwuder, called rhe voice 
Plal.>9e55%> of the Lord in Scripture.) hee hup#bled the pride of men, 
wiſettled the Gentile world from 1ts former foundations, and 
wrought great alterations on all thoſe who hearkened to ir, 
The whole deſign of the Goſpel is couched in-thoſe words 
which Saint Pas tells us were ſpoken to him by Chreff him- 
ſelf, when hee appointed him ro be an Apoſtle, to open meng 
ejes, and to turn them from darkyeſs to light, and from the 
power of Satay unto God, that they may receive forgiveneſs of 
ſins, and inheritance among thers which were ſanflified by 
faith in Chriſt, And the efficacy of this dotirine in orderto 
theſe great exds,was abundantly ſeezin the preaching of that 
Apoſtle, who was ſo 1n$trumental in converting the world to 
piety and ſobriety, as well as to the dottrize of Chrift. What 
ſtrange perſons were the Corinthians before they became 
Chriſtians ! for when the Apo lehad enumerated many of 
the vileſt perſons of rhe world, hee preſently adds, Ard ſuch 
x Cor. 6.10511 zpere ſome of you; but ye are waſhed; yt ye are ſanttified, but 
ye are juſtified inthe name of the Loyd Feſrs, and by the ſpirit 
of our God. The more dangerous rhe diſtemper is, the more 
malignant 1ts nature, the more tveterate its continuance, 
the greater the efficacy of the remedy which works a cure of 
it. The power of grace 1s the more ſeen in converſion, the 
greater the ſins have been before ir. Itis an eaſie matter 1n 
compariſon to 7emovea diſeaſe at its firft on-ſet, of what it1s 
ro cure it when it becomes Chrexical. The power of the Go- | 
fpel wrought npon all ſorts and kinds of perſons. ro marfeſt 
co the world there was no diſtemper of mens ſoxls ſo great, 
but there was a poſſibrlity of a remedy for it; and nor only 
ſo, but pregnant and viſible inft ances were given of the power 
and” efficacy of it, For they themſelves ſhew of us, (aich the 
3 Thei.1.9,19 eMpoſt le, what manner of entring in wee had among you, | 
how yee turned to God from Idols, to ſerve the living and true 
| God, and to wait for his Sou fron Heaven, whons hee raiſed 


Jjrow- 
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from the deag, £03 7 ef usS,. which deliveretl us from:the. wrath 
to ceme,Now that which manifeſts the exceeding-grear powey 
. and exceflexcy.of the G oſpel,was, that ic nor only wrxed men 

ftom one way of werſhip to another, which is a matter of 
no great difcxlty, bur that ir. curned men rogecher with 
that. from their lſis and. ſeuſnality, ro a boly and unblame- 
able life. For men being more in love with their /ims,than with 
their opimzons, 1t malt needs be a greacer power which draws 
men from the pratizce of habitual fins, rhan«chat which o»1y 
' makes them chenge rheir opinions, or alter the way of worſhip 

chey were brought up in, This is that which Origen through- 
out hus Books again(t Celſus triumphs. in as the moſt fenal 
evidence of a divine power .in the Doftrine of Ghriſt, char 
it yrought ſo grear an alteration on. all, thar rraly embraced 
it, that, of w:tzows, debanched, and diſſo/me, it made them 
temperate, ſober, and religions. 31 noir a3Srdares arrpiger c. Celſum 1.1, , 
Fr, 1s YU Ttws Gl XI-x.0v om T gn pyov MATH owp goov Pug ©7835-0619. 7 
Srrmoy dperer Elo. The Doftrine of Ghrift did convert the 1. 

moſt wicked perſons who embraced it, from al Ltheii debauche- 

ries, to a life moſt ſuitable to nature and reaſon, and to the 

prafiice of all vertnes, Therefore certainly rhe Goftel could 

not wat chart commendation-among all ingennons Moraliſts, 

that it was the moſt excellenc inſtrument inthe world to re- 

form the lives of men, and to promete real geodaefſe in it. 

When they could nor buc.cake otice. of ſo many perſons con- 

tinually ſo broxght off from their follies: and vain converſas 

tans, toa Life ; Foal ſober, and #nblameable; nay and ſome 

of the Chrift;ans were of ſo much integrity and goodneſſe, 

rhartheir greateſt exexzics were forced to ſay rhar their. only 

fault wis, tharthey were Chriſtians... Bonus wir Cajus Sejus, 

lantang quod Chriſtiexus,. Avery goog mgn, only a Chriſtran. . 

Bur one would think this ould have made: them have a 
higher opinion of Chr;$t:anity, when it did ſo ſuddenly makg 

lo many. good men inthe world, . Eſpecially:;when: this power 

mas fo manifeſt on ſuch perſons who were: ſuppoſed uncapable 

of being -referwved. by . Phileſophy,, 7onng,. illiterate, 'and 
weaw-ſpirited perſons; therefore 1t.may.be jultly ſuppoſed thar 
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which was able to tame the moſt wirnly; to infirelt the moi 
ignorant , to raiſe up the moſt ſordid perſons to ſuch a gen= 
roms temper ,as to flight the good things of this life, in compa- - 
riſon with thoſe ro come. And ſo remarkable was the diffe- 
rence Of life then: berween thoſe who were Chriſtians, and 
choſe who were nor. (as there is fill berween' ere Chr;/t;. 
ans, and wer pretenders) rear Origen dares Celſns ro com- 
pare them in point of morality with any other Societies in 
the world. - 4: 38 58 v8 Xpirp geadradilont ' ixxAyriat , (y- 
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609 Gs xb8pags 7's 38 bn, af Gee YN0% 3 THs Yyelpus Oi) Und The 
CHr.Andics . X) (vy ygiou Cahrrovwy bact T8 , Tay xf6iT]u TWYY of 
ye fi Us 7675 dunes Srxhnoiiy; For the Churches of God; 


which are diſcipled to Chri#t, being ' compared with other S0- 


that 15 ramodu?, ſedrtions and quarre 


cieties, ſhine among them like lights in the world, Por who 
can but confeſs, that even the worſer part of the Chriſtiax 


| Churches exceeds the beſt of the p__ Aſſemblies? F or, 


| he goes on, the Church of God which i; at Athens, that i 


evaded m3. x»; dLeadds, very quet and peaceable becauſe it ſ ceks 


lo- approve its ll elf- to God; but the popular A embly at Athens 
7 | lſome,and in nothing coxs- 
parable tothe Church of God there, So 1it is, if wee compare © 
the Churches of Corinth and Alexandria with the Aſſemblies 
of the people there, Ss that any candid ixquirer after truth will 
exceedingly wonder (how ſuch fair Iſlaxds ſhould appear 
nantes in gurgite vaſto, inthe midſt of ſuch a Sea of wicked- 
eſs as was in thoſe Cities} how theſe Churches of God ſhould 
be planted in ſuch rnde and prophane places. So the ſame Au- 
thor;goes on, to compare the Churches Sexate with. that of 
the Cites, rhe Churches Officers wich theirs, and appeals to 
themſelves, that even thoſe amons them who were moſt 
luke-warm in their office,did'yer far exceed all the City Me- 
giſtrates in all manner of verrxes, From whence he rational» 
ly concludes, 6 3 T9" 27 wy, mms tn, oor wp rope 
fed 7% Inc mom (pom Sed rnuire» bn in, wiz Yu 
75 ly & aur#; If thefe things be fo,how can it but be moſt a= 
H0hat to adore the' Divinity of Jeſus, who was able to accom- \ 
pliſh ſuch great th gs? And that not upon ove of two, out. 
upon ſuch great wltitudes as were then converted to the 


Chriſta 


"Chap. 9» The Truth of Scripture- Hiſtory aſſerted. 
Chriſtian faith. Wee read of one Phedon, and one Polemon 
brought from their debancheries by Socrates and Xemncrates; 
bur what are theſe compared with thoſe who were turned 
from their ſis to God by the Goſpel of Chriſt! » meg hp 
mis EnMums as m5 Gaidbuy x) 5% Tide as F2u/TwOr, x; fs To Guys 
pariCanbyrs Sao dof x5 pay were Bs» Wnoodpnonr' mag) 3 
To "Ings # pdror7%7y 01 Sie, dn os x mivvamacs, &c. The 
twelve Apoſtles were but the firſt-fruits of that plentiful 
Harveſt of Converts which followed afterwards, And al- 
chough Celſzs (like an Epicurean) ſeems to deny the poſ- 
fhilty of any ſuch thing as converſion, becauſe cuſtomary ſins 
become a ſecond »ature,that no puniſhments can reform them, 
Tet, ſaith Orzgen,herein he not only contradifls us Chriſtians , 
but all ſuch as were Yuveius pnorgtnoerrs, who owned any ge- 
nerous priuciples of Philoſophy, and did not deſpair of reco- 
vering vertue, 45 a thing feaſible by humane nature, and gives 
inſtances ad hommem, to prove the poſſibility of the thing 
from the 4antient Heroes, Herenles and Ulyſſes, from the two 
* Philoſophers, Socrates and Muſonins, and the two famous 
converts ro Philoſophy, Phadon and Polemon. Bu: yet, faith 
hee, theſe are not ſo mnch to be wondred at, that the eloquence 
ard reaſon of the Philoſophers ſhould prevail on ſome very few 
perſons, but that the mean and contemptible language of the 
Kg ſhould convert ſuch multitudes from intemperance to 
ſobriety, from mjuſtice to fair-dealing, from cowardiſe, to the 
higheſt conſtancy, yea ſo great as to lay down their lives for the 
(te of vertne; how cau wee but admire ſo divine a power as 
was ſeen in it ? And therefore, (aith hee, wee conclude , 
in rp 91s noyw dude raxicr quonoaoay Bly % Mover bn, ad + 
ny , de x} » muru 1a\eaty. T hat it 15 ſo far from being im- 
poſſible, that ut is not at all difficult for corrupt nature to bee 
thanged by the Word of God, Latt axtins excellently manifeſts 
. that Phrloſophy could never do ſo much good in rhe world as 
Chriſtianity did,becauſe that was not ſ#ited at all to common 
eapacities, and did require ſo much s&:4 inthe Arts to pre- 
pare mes forit,which it is :22poſſible al} ſhould be well 5#:led 
in, which yer are as capable of being happy, 4s any orhers 
ae. And how znefficacioxs the precepts of Philoſophy were, 
appears by the Philoſophers themſelves, who were far from 
Uu having 
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having command by them over their Mafterleſs paſſions, and 
were fain ſometimes to confeſs..that nature was too hrad- 
ſtrong to be kept in by ſnch weak reins as the precepts of Phi. 
loſophy were : Bat, ſaith hee, what great command divine 
precepts have #pou the ſonls of men, daily experience ſhemi, 
Da mihi viram qui fit iracundus, maledicus, effrenatas ; 
paxciſſimis Dez verbis, tam placidam quam ovem reddam, 
Da cupidum, avarum, tenacems jam tibt eum hberalem dabo, 
& pecuniam. ſuam, plenis manmbns largientem, Da timidum 
doloris ac mortis; jam cruces, & 1gnes, taurum coniemnet. 
Da libidinoſum, adulterum, gaxeonem; jan ſobrinm caſtun 
sontinentem. videbis, Da crudelem,& ſangums appetentem , 
jam in veram.clementiam furor ille mntabitur. Da injuſtum, 
infipientem, peccatorem, continuo & equns & prudens, & 
annoceas erit, In which words that elegant writer doth by a 
Rhetorical Scheme ſet out the remarkable alteration which 
Was in any Who became true Chriſtians, that although rhey 
were paſſiorate, covetous, fearful, Inuſiful, cruel, unjuſt, 
v1tions, yet upon their being Chriſtians, they became mild, - 
liberal, courag ions, temperate, merciful, juſt and unblame- 
able; which never any were brought to by meer Philoſophy, 
which rather tcacheth the art of concealing vices, chan of 
healing them. But now when Chr:iſtranity was ſo effe8tualin 
the cure of thoſe d:/tempers, which Philoſophy gave over as. 
beyondirs (kill and power, when ic cured them with ſogreat 
ſrecceſs and that not ina Par acelſs: » way, for them torelapſe 
afcerwards with greatcr vzolence, bur it did ſo throughly un- 
ſettle the fomes morb1, that ir ſhould never gather to ſogreat * 
a head againg doth not this argue a power more than Philoſs- * 
phical, and that could be no leſs than divine power which - 
readed ſo much to reforms the world, and to promete true 
goodneſs in it ? = 

Taus we have conſidered the contrariety of the doftrine - 
of Chriſt to mens natural incliaations, and yer the ſtrange *' 
ſucceſs it had in the world,which in the laſt plsce will appear 
yet more ſtra»ge, when wee add the almoſt continual oppoſi- 
tion it met. with from worldly power and policy, Had it been | , 
poſſible for a cunningly deviſea fable, or any meer contrivance - 
of zmpoſtors ro have prevailed in the world, hen the _ 

pete 


| + Chap. 9. The Truth of $ criptare- Hiſtory aſſerted, 
potent and ſ* wbtle perſons bent their whole wits and deſigns 
for ſuppreſſing it ? * Whatever ir were in others, we are ſure 
of ſome of the Roman Empperonrs, as Julian and Drocleſian, 
that ic was their maiFer-defgyn to root out and abol iſh Chriſtt- 
anity; and was 1t only the ſabilty of the Chriftians which 
made theſe perſons give over their work, in deſpair of accons- 
phiſhing ic ? If rhe Chriſtians were ſuch ſubtle men,whence 
came all rheir eemes to agree in one common calumny,chat 
they were a company of poor, weak, igzorant, incoufiderable 
men! and if they were ſo, how came icto paſs that by all 
their power and we:{dowe they could never exr/exminate theſe 
perſons, but as chey cut them down, rhey grew up the faſter, 
and multiplied by their ſuoſtraltion of them 1 There was 
ſomerhing then certainly peculiar in Chr:/ttarity, from all 
other doitrimes, that 1t Nor only was no. advanced by any 
civil] power, Du; it go7 gromn By the eppoſition 1c met with in 
the wor/d, And theretore ir is 3n oviervable circumſtazce, 
thar the firtt Chr:ff:an Emperonr (who ated as Emperony 
for Chriſtiaxity) wit, Conſtantine (for otherwiſe I know 
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what may be (aid for deg” 22, did not appear in the world 


till Chriffianity had _ irs (elf over molt parts of the 
habitable world. God thereby letting us ſee, that though rhe 
crvil power, when become Chriſtian, might be very uſeful 
for protefting Chriſtzanityyer char he Rood in no need ar all 
of ir, as to the propagation of ir abroad in the world. But we 
ſee it was quice otherwiſe in tha Relzgios which had Afars 
ts aſcendant, viz. Mahomeniſm 5 For like Paracelſus his 
Demon, it alwaies ſate upon the pummel of the ſword, and 
made irs way in the world meerly by force and w1olexce; and 
38 its firſt conſtitution had much of blood in ir, ſo by it harh ir 
been fed and nouriſhed ever fince. But ir was quite ocher- 
Wiſe with che Chriſtian Religion; ic never thrived better than 
inthe moſt barren places, nor triumphed more, than when it 
ſuffered moſt; nor ſpread it ſelf further than when it ex- 
countered the greateſt oppoſition. Becauſe therein was ſeen 
th grear force and efficacy of the dotrine of Chriſt, thar 1c 
bore up mens ſpirits under the greateſt ſeries of life, and 
made them with chearfulreſs to mndergo the moſt exquiſite 
torments which the crnelty of Tyrants could ixvent. The 
| uu 2 Storcks 
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Stoicks and Epicwreans beaſts that their wiſe man would hee 
happy in the Bull of Phalaris, were but empty and 7 hra. 
ſonical words, Which none would venture the trath of þ 
an experiment upon themſelves, It was the Chriſtiax alone 
and not the Epicnrean, that could truly ſay inthe mid of 
rorments, Suave eſt & mbil curo, and might Juitly alcer 2 
lictle of that common ſayzmg of rhe Chriſtians, and ſay 
Non magna loquimnry, ſed patimnr, as Well. as VIVIMKS: the 
Chriſtians dd not Speak great things, but ds. axd ſuffer them, 
And this gained not only great repmtation of imegrity to 
themſelves, but much advarced the hoxony of their Religion 
in the world, when it was ſo apparently ſcey, that no force 
or power was able to withſtand ir. Will nor this ar leaſt pey- 
ſwade you roar our Religion is true, and from God, ſaith Ar- 
wabins? Quod cum genera panarum tanta fint 4 wobis projo- + 
fita Religions buns ſequentibus leges, augeatur res magu, 
& contra omnes minas, atque 1merdifla forwidinum animoſing 
populus obnitatur, © ad credendi ſiudinm prohibitionis 
ipfens. ftimulis excitetnr 2. —-— Itane iſtud non divi- 
num & ſacruns eff, aut fine Deo, corum tantas a#imorun 
fiers converſiones ut cum caruifices unci, aluque innumeri 
crnciatus, quemadmodum diximus, impendeant crediars,, 
veluti quadam dulcedine, atque onmun virtumm amore cor- 
repti, cogritas accipiant rationes, atque mundi omnibus 
rebus preponant amicitias Chriſti ? That no fears, penalties, 
or torments, were able to make al hriſtiax alter hu profeſſion, 
bur hee would rather bid adiew to his life than to bis Sawionr, 
This Or/gex likewiſe frequently rakes notice of, when Celſ#s 
had objected the nozelt; of Chriſtianity; the more wonderſul 
z: #5 (ſaith Or1gen) that 14 ſo ſhort a time it ſhould ſo largely 
Pread its ſelf in the world; for if the cure of mens bodies bee- 
wot wranght without Divine Providence how nench leſs the cure 
of ſo many thouſands.of ſculs which have been converied at 
vice to hamanity and Chnſtianity, eſpecially when all the powers 
of the warld were from the firſt engaged to hinder the progreſs 
of this doltrine, awd yet notwithſtanding all this oppoſition, 
WIx»Th Wl. TYUKG's xWAY EX ug Ab $63 6 ub ua moron a1 
mwv159y Lapirep@ > mons Wer ENG SG > 08 hier } ms Beg” 
"aps lnedmos, x) wremduns pavplcy Gans lugs Þ) Th w97 ani 


Chap. 9» The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted, 

wirdCeey. The Word of God prevailed, as not being able to 
bee ftopt by men, and became Mater over all its enemies,and 
wt only ſpread its ſelf quite through Greece, but through a 
great part of the world beſides, and converted an innumerable 
company of ſouls to the true worſhip and ſervice of God, Thus 
we have now manfeſted from all the circumFFances of the 
propagation of the dettrine.of Chrift, what evidence there 
was of a divine power accompanying of ir, and how aſeful 


the firſt mzrracles were in order to ir, 
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CHAP, X, 
The difference of rrue Miracles from falſe, 


The unreaſouableneſs of rejeft ing the evidence from miracles 
| becauſe of umpoſtmres. That there are certain rules 6 di- 
ftinguiſhing true miracles frons falſe, and divine from dia- 
bolical, proved from G ods intention 111 giving a'pomer of mi- 
racles, and the providence of God in the' world, The icon 


venience of taking away the rational grounds of fanh, and 
placing it 071 {if-ovidewee, ; Of the ſelf- evidence of the 
Scriptures, and the inſufficiency of that for reſolving the 
queition about the authority of the Scriptures, Of the pre- 
tended miracles of Impoftors and falſe Chriſts, as Barcho- 
chebas, David e/-David and others. The rules whereby to 
judge true miracles from falſe, 1, Trne Divine miracles 
are wroxght toconfirm a drvine teſtimony, No miracles 
neceſſary for the certain conveyaxce of a divine teſtimony : 
proved from the evidences that the Scriptures could not be 
corrapted, 2. No miracles divine which contradift di- 
vine revelation, Of Popiſh miracles. 3, Divme miracles 
leave divine effetts on thoſe who beleeve them. Of the mi 
racles of Simon Magus. 4. Divine miracles tend to the 
overthrow of the D evils power in the world : the antipathy of 
the Doftrine of Chriſt to the Devils deſign in the world. 
5. The diſtinftion of true miracles from others, from the 
circumſt ances and manner of thetr operation, The miracles 
of Chriſt compared with thoſe of the Heathen Gods. 6, G od 
makes it evident to all impartial judgements that divine 
miracles exceed created power, This manifeſted from the 
unparalleld miracles of Moſes and our Saviour, From al 
which the rational evidence of divine revelatien is man- 


feſted, asto the perſons whom God imployes to teach the 


world, 


Aving thus far tated the caſes wherein miracles may 
L juſtly be expefed as a rational evidence of divine at- 
thorityin the perſons whom God imployes by way of peculiar 


meſſage 


Chap. 10. The Trath of Scriptare- Hiſtory aſſerted. 
meſſage tothe world, andin the proſecution of this diſcourſe 
manifeſted the evidences of. divine authority in Moſes and 
the Prophets, and in our Saviowy and his Apoſtles; the onl y 
remaining queſtzen concerning this ſmbjett, is, how wee may 
certainly diſtingmſh true and real miracles from ſuch as are 
only pretended and counterfeit? For it being as evident that 
there have been /m2poſtures and deluſions in the world as real 
miracles, the minds of xzer will be wholly to ſeek, when to 
rely upon rhe evidence of miracles as an argument of divine 
anthority in thole perſons who do them, unleſs a way be 
found out to diſtinguiſh them from each other. But if wee 
can make 1r appear, that, unleſs men through weakve[s of 
judgement or ixcogutancy deceive themſelves, they may have 
certain evidence of the truth of miracles, then there can be 
nothing wanting as to the eſtabliſhment of their mizds in the 
truth of that Do:trive which is confirmed by them. There 
hath been nothing which hath made men of better affefi:on; 
than mnderfandngs, ſoready to luſpeR the ffrength of the 
evidence from m#racles concerning divine teit1mony, as the 
multitude of :»pe/tares in tae world under the ame of mira- 
cles, and that the Scripture ics ſelf rells us we muſt not hear- 
ken to ſuch as« cme with {ig wonders. Bur may wee not 
therefore ſafely rely on tach miracles which we have c2rtain 
evidence could nor be wrought but by div2ne power, becauſe 
forſoorh the Devil may ſom-rimes abuſe the ignorarce and 
eredulity of vawiicy men ? or 's it becauſe the Scriptare for- 
bids 15 ro o2lceve ſuck 28 Phovid coin2 with a pretence of 
miracles. coer>tfor2 wwe cannot rely on the miracles of Chriſt. 
himſelf > wh;'; is 38 uh a8 to ſay, becauſerhe Screptere 
_fells us thac 1 met nn 51228 every ſpirit, therefore We 
mul believe #z-. 1-7 214.7 h2czuſe we muſt not entertain any 
her dotrine bc ©: 1.4.2 G-;>el, therefore we have no reaſon 
- tobeleeve char. _*-. .* - grou2d whereby we age aflured by 
the Scyiptzres, tha: ...- te,*:3ony of Chriſt was divine, and 
therefore 1s doTriz2 :rme 1e,5Hecaule it Was con firmed by ſuch 
miracles as hee did; now1f rhat &rgeument Were inſufficient 
which rhe * criptures tell us was the great evidence of Chriſts 
being ſent from t3od, wee cannot give our ſelves a ſufficient 
4count in,poinr of evidence,on-which we belceve the dotirine 
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of the Goſpel to be true and dine, Bur the only +ationy 
pretence of any ſcruple 1n this caſe muſt be a ſuppoſed wncey- 
rainty in our rules of judging concerning the nature of m;- 
racles; for if there be no certain xpmigre or notes of difference 
whereby to kxow divine miracles from deluſions of ſenſe; 
and the impoZtxresof the Dewl, 1 muſt confeſs that there 
is an apparent inſuſficiency in the evxdence from miracles, 
bur if chere be any certain r#les of proceeding in this caſe, we = 
are to blame nothing but our ;ncreduliry,if wee be nor ſatic- 
fied by chem. For the full clearrng of rhis, I ſhall firſt make 

it appear that there may be certain evidence found out, whereby 
we may know true miracles from falſe, and divine from diabs- 
licsl, And, Secondly, Enquire znto thoſe things which are 
the main notes of difference between then. Firſt, That there 
way be certats evidence whereby to know the trmthof miracles. 
1 ſpeak nor of the difference ex parte re: between miracles, 
andrthoſe called wonders, as that the oxe exceed the power of 
created agents, and the other doth not; for this leaves the 
enquirer as far to ſeck for ſatufaition as ever; for granting 
that a dsvize power is ſeen in one, and not 1n the other, hee 
muſt needs be fill di/-ſat;sfied,unleſs it can be made evident 
co him thar ſuch things are from divine power, and others 
cannot be, Now the main diſti»ft:0n being placed here in _ 
rhe natures of the things abtrafily conſidered, and-not as 
they bear any evidence to our #nderftandings, inſtead of 
reſolving dowbts it increaſerh more; for, as for inſtance, in 
the caſe of the agrcians Rods turning into Serpentnas well 
as Moſes his; what ſatisfattion could this yeeld to any ſþe- 
Hator,to tell him, that in the one there was a divine powers 
and zot inthe other, unleſs it were made appear by ſome 
evidence from the thing. that the ove was a meer impoinre, 
and the other a real alteration in the thing it ſelf ? I take 1t 
chen for gronted, that no general diſcenrſes concerning the 
formal difference of miracles and wonders conſidered in them» 
f2lves, car afford any rational {at'sfaftion ro an inquiſitive 
2111&; Wart which alcne is able to giveit, muſt be ſomething 
which may be diſcerned by any judricions and confiderative 
perſon. And thar God never gives to any a power of mi- 
racles, bur hee gives ſome ſuch grenud of ſatisfaftion con- 
cerning 
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Chap. to. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory afferted 


xe them, will appear upon theſe two conſidera 
I, Frens Gods intention in giving to any this power of doin 

Miracles. We have largely x99 - manicelt chat rb lay * 

[rue Air Acles 15 to be a confirmation tothe world of the Di- 

vine Comm! [ion of the perſons who have it, and thar the 
teſtimony is Drvine which is contirmed by it. Now if there 
hee no way to know when miracles alc true Or falſe , this 

isto noprrpoſe atall;z for men are as much to ſeek for 
ſatisfatton, as if there had been noſuch things at all, { here. 
fore if yeen arc bonnd to beleeve a Divine Teſtimony, and to 
rely on the miracles wrought by the perſons bringing ic, as 
an evidence of it, they muſt have ſome afſwrarce that 
theſe wuracles could nor come from any but a Lriv:ne 
Power. 
. 2, From the Providence of God in the World ; which if we 
onn, we caninor imagine that Ged thould permit the Devil, 
whole only deſign is to ruine werknd, to abuſe the creduliy 

, ofthe world ſo far, as to have his lying wonders paſs nncon- 
houled, which they muſt do, if nothing can be found our as 
acertain difference between ſuch things as are only of Dia» 

- belical and ſuch as are of Divine power. If then ic may bee 
kiſervered that there is a malignant Spirit which a&s in the 
wrld and doth produce range things, either wee muſt im- 

ute all range things to him, which muſtbe co attribuce ro 
perfelt which croſſeth this malignant Spirit in his defigns; and 
flo, we cannor imagine he ſhould ſufferhim ro uſurpe ſo 
| muchtyramy oyer rhe minds of men,as tro make thoſe rhings 

_ the more ſober and 13nqu;ſitrve part of the world for 

oe Afgracles which were only connterfeits and impoſturess 
If then the Providence of God bee ſo deeply engaged in the 


W's | bſcrering the deſegus of Satay, there muſt be ſome wears 
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ofthis diſcovery, and that means can bee ſuppoſed ro bee no 


: «her inthis caſe,bur ſome rational and ſatisfaltory evidence, 


whereby we may know when ſtrange and miraculous things 
we done by Sates to deceive men , and when by a Dryme 
er to confirm a Devine T —_—_ | 

* Bur how is ir-poſſible, ſay < _ chat wiracles (hould bee 
__ - ; 


any 


an ivfinite power, or elſe thar chere 15a being /ufivitely - 
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any ground on which to beleeve a teffemony : Divine, when 
Chriſt himſelf hath told us, chat there ſhall ariſe falſeChrif, 
Mar. 34+ 244 avd falſe Prophets, and ſhall ſhew great figns and wondeys, in 
ſo mach thatif it were poſſible they ſhould decerve the very elefte 
2 Thef.2.9- and the ApoFte tells us that the commung of Antichriſt wil 
be with all jower and figns, and lying wonders. Haw then can 
we fix on miracles as an evidence of D:vine teſkimony,when. 
we ſee they are common ro grod and bad men, and may ſea Wt 
indifferently either truth or falſhood ? Torhis | reply | 
x. Men are guilty of doing no ſmall 4:ſ-ſervicero the do« 
ftrine of Chriſt,when upon ſuch weak.and frivolous pretences 
hey give ſo great an advantage to infidelity, as to call in 
queſtion the validity of that which yeilded ſo ample a zeſti- 
2ony to the truth of Chriſtian Religion. For if once the. | 
rational grounds on which we beleeve theDoftrine of Chriſt co. wit 
be true and Divine, be taken away, and the whole evidence 
of the truth of it be laid on things nor only derided by men. «ſes 
of Atheiftical ſpirits, but in themſelves ſuch as cannot bee ii 
diſcerned or judged of by any but themſelves , upon what Jul 
grounds can we proceed to convivee an #nbelever that the 


doArine which wee beleeve is true ! If they tell kim,thet as. tlie: 
light and fire manifeſt themſelves , ſo doththe dofirine of the | 
Scripture to thoſe who belceve ir ; It will bee ſoon replyed, 

that ſelf-evidence in a matter of faith can imply nothing bur 
eicher a firms perſwaſion of the mind — the thing. 


proponnded , or elſe that there are ſuch clear evidencesinthe. 
thing ir ſelf, that none who freely uſe their reaſon can deny 
Ic ; the firſt can be no argument, to any other perſon aty 
further then rhe autheriry of the perſon who declaresit t0- taps 
have ſuch ſelf-evidence to him, doth extend irs ſelf over the who: 
wind of the other; and to ones ſelf it ſeems a ſtrange way of | 
arguing, 1 beleeve the Scriptures becauſe they are true, and 
they are true becauſe I beleeve them ; for ſelf«evidenceumplies yy; 
ſo much, if by it be meant the per/waſiox of che mind,that the 
thing is true ; butif by ſelf-evidence be further meant ſuch \ 

_ clear evidence-in the matter proponnded that all who docon* 
kder ir, muſt beleeve it ; I then further exqaire wherher this 
evidexce.dothlye in the »«ked propoſal of rhe things to the 
wnderftanding; and if ſo, then every ons, who «ſſexts to => 


lf Chap. 10. The Truth of Scripture- Hiſtory aſſerted 
| ſition that the whole is greater then the part, muſt likewiſe 
ent co this, that the Scripture is the Word of God ; or whe- 
cher doth the evidence lie, nor in the »aked propoſal, bur in 
the efficacy of rhe Spirze of God on the minds of thoſe ro 
whom it 1s propounded. Then, 1. The ſelf evidence is 
caken off from the Writtew Word which was the objeft, and 
' removed to 2 quite different thing whichis the efficient cauſe, 
| 2, Whecherthen any perſons who want this efficacious opera- 
i 120% of the Spirit of God, are or can be b9undto beleeve the 
Scripture tobe Gods Word? Tf they are bownd, the duty muſt 
be propownded in ſuch a way as may bee ſufficient to convince 
them thac 1t 1s their dx ; bur if all the evidence of rhe truth 
= of the Scriptare lie on this teſt :meony of the Spirit, then ſuch | 
Bilnk 2594#t this, can have none ar all. Burif laſtly, by this 
ſelf-evidence bee meant ſuch an impreſs of Gods authority on 
the Scripenres that any who conſider them as they oughc, 
cannot bur. deſcers, I ill farther exquire, whether this 
xpreſs lies in the poſitive aſſertions in Scriptare that they are 
from God, and thatcannot be unleſs ic be made appear tobe 
«poſſible thar any writing ſhonld pretexd to bee from God 
| Mhenic iSnot 3 of elſe in rhe writes Books of Scripture, and 
| chen ler it bee made appear that any one meerly by the evi= 
de of the writings themſelves wirhour any further arg«- 
wats can pronounce the Proverbs to bee the Ford of God , 
#nd not the Book of W:ſdome; and Eccleſiaſtes to be Divmely 
' tflired and not Ecclefiafticus : or elſe the ſelf-evidence 
muſt be i» the excellency of the matters which are revealedin 
al Soptere; but this ill falls very ſhort of reſolving wholly 
is the queſtios whether he Scriptare bee the Word of God ? for 
&& theurmoſt that chiscan7ech rois, thar the thiwgs contained 
| InScripeare are of ſo bigh and excellent a nature;that wecan» 
| kittonceive that any other ſhould bee rhe anthoxr of them, 
Mas bir Gord him(elf;all which being granced, I am asfar roſeek 
IS © ever whar groxzds I have to belerve that thoſe particular 
LS. *:mg; which we call the Scripture are the ord of God, or 
—_— thit God did immediacely imploy ſuch and ſuch Perſons ro 
A wie ſuch and fack books ; forT may beleeve the ſ#bſi«vco of 
the dvihrive to be of Ged, 8 yer nor belecve the books where- 
iris contained, tobe a Prvixe and infallible refF:mony; as 
| Xx 2 is 
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is evident in the many exccllent devotional Books which are 
in rhe world. | ODT CE Ries: 
Bur yer furcher, if the onely.grouu# on Which wee are 6 
beleeve a defirine Divine bee the ſelf-evidencing. light, and 
pewer of it, then 1 {uppoſe chere was the ſame ground of 
beleeving a Divine Teſtimony when the doArine was declared 
withour writing, by the firſt Preachers of it. So that by this 
method of proceeding, the ground of beleeving Chrif to bee 
ſent as the Meſfias (ent from God, muſt bee wholly and ſolely 
reſolved into this,that there was ſo much ſelf-evidence In this 
vropoſition uttered by Chriſt, / ans the y 2 of the world, 
that all the Jews had been bound to have beleeved himſenc.; 
from Ged (for light manifeFts its ſelf ) although our Saviour 
had never done, any one mracle, ro make it appear thar hee 
came from God, And we cannot but charge our Savionr on 
this account wirh being..at a very unneceſlary expence upon, 
the world in doing ſo many mracless when the bare naked 
affirmation that he was the Meſſias, had been. ſufficient to 
have convinced the whale world. Bur is it.conceivable.then 
upon what account-eur S4aviexr ſhould lay ſo much force on. 
rhe wracles done by himſelf 1n order to the proving his 
| Teſtimony to be Divine, that he ſaith himſelf, that he had a: 
John $- 36. greater witneſſe they that of John ( who yer doubtleſs had. 
felf-evidencing light, going along with his Dottrwe too) for. 
the works which the Father hath given mee to finiſh, the ſame 
works that 1 do, bear witneſs of mee that the Father hath ſent. 
zee, Can any thing be more plain, or have greater ſelf- 
evidexce int, then that our Saviour in theſe words doth lay 
the evidence of his Divine Teſtimony upon the miracles which: 
he wrought, which on that account he ſo often appeals ro, 
on this very Reaſon, becauſe they bear witneſſe of . bum; aud if 
Fob. 10.25.38. they would not beleeve hins 0n his own T eſt imony, Jet. they ought 
14+ U1* to beleeve him for bis worksſake. Dorh all rhis. now amount: 
"3 ++ only to a removing of prejudices. from the Perſon of Chriſt ? 
which yet according to the tenoxr. of the . objett:on wee ae 
conſidering of, it is z#epoſſible the power of Adracles ſhould, 
do, if theſe miracles may bee.ſo far aone Or . connterfajced by 
Falſe Chra/s,that we can have no.certain evidence, todsſrn 
ex/h'che eze from the other. .. 7 ; 
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; & h lb ae roiah 5 
Which the. 9bjeftion.pretends.; andwas the. great hve Seft, 3. 
wherein Celſ! #5 the Epicurean rriumphed...ſo much, char Orie. lib. x6 
Chriſ# ſheuld foretel that ethers ſhowld come and ao miracles c. Calf eos 
Lk which the) muſt rot hearken to,aud thence would. infer as from 
Wt Chriſts 91 confeſſion that miracles have in them Nv vetoy, no- 
Rs hag 4:2ine 217 what may. be done. by micked- wen : mic, in. 
giruns Saw 99) curigr War 7 $47.5 7033 ares 18, ;...Þ5 it 
| mie wreteped thing, ſaithbe, that froms, the ſeme works one 
ſhiwld be accounted a God, and others. Deceivers ? Whereby 
thoſe who would invalidate rhe Argament. from miracles. , 
| may take notice how finely they fall in with ove of - the moſt - 
| bitter enemies ofCh-:ſ#:an relrgion;and make »/e.of the.ſame. 
| ag*ments Which hc did;and thereforcOr:gers reply to him, 
eireach chem too. For, - ſaich hee, our Savior i» thoſe 
wrds of bis doth »ot bid men beware in general of ſuch as did 
| miracles, wy" Sw 74 mis evaznpdouny wid 9) * qeusvy TH IW, a; 
bo Tupodbiyd) a m6r pay mor3y aeg' $20765 2m piper 755-Ingt patn- 
$ 6; but bids them. beware of that mhe..men. gave themſelues 
ent to be the true Chriſt the-Sor of God, and endeavony to draw. 
| Chriſts Diſciples from hims, by ſome meer appearances inſtead 
f Miracles.” Therefore Chriſt being evidently made appear 
tobe the Soz of God, by the powerful and uncontronled Mi- 
rele which he wrought, what. pretence of. .Keaſer could 
| there bee to hearker to any who gave .chemſelyes ourto bee. 
Chris, meerly from ſome ſtrange: wondets. which hey. 
mought 2* And from hence, as he furcher obſerves, may bee. 
= Mtly inferred contrary to what Celſw imagined, that there 
ws Mas certainly arrevidence of Divine Power 1n maracle;, when. 
all [icſe fa/ſe. Chriſti gave rhemſelves ous to be Chriſts,meerly. 
| ſtomche ſ#ppoſal char rhey had phis: power of dang miracles. 
Digs Ad ſoirts evzdent in all the. folſe Chriſts-which have ap- 
Mills peared, chey have made this rheir.grear. pretexce. that they 
7 s 4d many figs and wonders; which God angye july permit 
Ts em ro do, topuniſh the great infidelity of the. Jews who. 
WL Would not beleeve in” Chriſt notwithſtanding thoſe frequent 
ind apparent viracles Which hee. did;, which did infinicely 
Irasſctnd thoſe of any ach pretenders, Such amang.rhe. 
{emi mere Tonathas who. after the deſtruttion of Jeruſalem ,, 
| | XxX J- as 
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25 Foſephws tells us, drew many of the people into the rilder- 
eſs "of 'Cynine, onalle, 1} oxquers JelZey Iarrubl O , pre. 
-mſing to ſhew them many prodigues' and ftrange appearances, 
Nox long after in the times of Adrian appeared that famous 
blazing-Star Barchochebas , who not onely portended bur 
brought ſo much miſchief upon rhe Jews ; his. pretence 
was that heg worntes flames, ard ſo hee did, (uch as 
conſumed” himſelf < abit his followers ; afcet him many 
other Tmpoſtors* roſe in EEpypr,: Cypros , ahd Crete, 
who all went upon'the' fame prerence of __ Miracles, 
Inlatter times the famous Inmpoffor was Dawd el-David, 
Tzemach David Whoſe Rory is thus brieffy reported by David Gavz. David 
n. Bgs. el-David pretended to br the'trae Meſſias and rebelled ag ainit 
the King of Pethiiand did many figns aud prodigics before the 

Jews and the King of Perſia : at laſt bis head was cut off, aud 

the Fews fined an hun: ed talents of Gold ; \n the Epiſtle of 

Rambans or R. Moſes Maimon, It is ſaid, that the King of 

Perſia deſired of hins a fign,and he told him that he ſhould cut 

off his head and be wontd riſe again ; ( which hee cunningly 

deſired, ro avoid being tormented ) which the King wasre- 
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ſolved totry , and accordingly executed him; bur I ſuppoſe +; 


his reſurref&on and Mahomets will be both in a day, although 
F op, Maimen. Maimonides tells us, ſome of the Fews are yet ſuch fools a4 to 
is not.Verſtis expel bis Reſarrefion, Several other Impoſtors Maimonides 
ad Trem.Drv. mentions in his Epiitle de Anſtrali regione. One who pre- 
rended robe rhe MMeſſias becaufe hee cored himſelf of the 


leproſic 'in a night ; ſeveral others hee mentions in Spain, 


Prance,and orher parts, and the iflue of them all was only a 
further aggravation of the miſeries and captivities of rhe 
poor Jews, who were {o creduloxs in following Impoſtors , 
and yer ſuch firange Infidels where there were plain and 
undonbted miracles to perſwade them to belicye in our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour as the true Heſſias, Wee freely granrthen that 
many pretended mirasles may be done in the world tode- 
ceive mz2x with ; butdoth ic hence follow that eirher there 
are no true miracles done in the world , of that there are no 
certain ritles to diſtinguiſh the oxe from the other > Bur 2s 
Oy yer further replyes to Celſms , as a Wolf doth very 
much reſemble a Dog,yer they are not of the ſame ts 
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'} Chap. 16. The Truth of Scripture» Hiftory aſſirted, 
a tkri{e Dove and a, Pigeon; ſo that whigh: is predwced by a 


divine power, 15 not of the ſame Nature, with thac-which is. 


-” 


roduced by Adagick ; bur as he argues, {s it poſſible t 
53 ſhonld be only decents tn the wy 116-p DE. 0x0000 
aud can there be no true miracles at all wronght > Is humaxe 
uatiere Only C apable of Impoſtares,or can none work miracles but 
| Devils ? Where there 15-4. werſe, there may be a better ; and. ſo 
from the Impoſlures & conmerfeits,we may infer that there are 
true mirac les, wronght by a divine power; otherwiſe it were all 
one 46 to ſay, there are counterfeits, but no Jewels * or there are 
Sophiſms and Paralogiſmes, but noligitimate demonſtrations; 
then there be ſuch deceuts, there aretrue miracles tos ; all the 
ſs s BiCammordges TH imines mh Surduurt Word 
tun. ftrifily aud ſeverely te examine the pretenders to dothems, 
ad that from the life and manners of thoſe that do them , and 
frm the effefts and conſequents of them, whether they do good 
i hurt in the world , whether they correft mens manners , or 
bring mew to goodneſs, bolineſs, and truth, and on this account 
' we are netther to.rejett all miracles, ner 1mbrace all pretences , 
but carefully and- prudently examine the rational evidences 


whereby thoſe which are true and divine, may bee known from 
in ſuch as are counterfeit and Diabokcal, 


And this now leads us to the main ſubjett of rhisChapter, 
viz. What rules we have to proceed by,in judging miracles 
tobe true or falſe z which may be theſe following. 

Trae Divine miracles are wrought in confirmation of ſome 
Dyvine Teſtimony, Becauſe we have manifeſted by. all the. 

ent diſcexrſe, tharthe intencion of miracles is to 
«al ſome divine Revelation. Therefore 1f God ſhould work. 


SIN wirecles when no Divine Teſtimony is to be confirmed, God 


Would ſer the broad Seal of Heaver to a blank, If it bee ſaid 
BO becauſe it will witneſſe to us now the truth of that T eſtimo- 
w which was delivered ſo many ages ſince. 1 anſwer, 1. Ihe 
truch of that Teft1mony was ſufficiently ſealed at the time of 


IS the dekvery of it, and 1s conveyed down in a cercain way to 


us, Is it nor ſufficient that the Charter of a Corporation had. 
the Princes broad Seal in the time of the gewwng of it , but 
that every ſucceſſion of men in that Corporation mult have a. 
new broad Seal, or elſe they ought to queſttonrhetr gs ? 
at. 
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What ground can there be for that, when'the original $::1 
and Patent is preſerved-arid 1s cercainly comvezed down from 
age to age ? Solſayitisasto us, Gods Grand Charter of 
Grace-and Mercy to the' world through Jeſws Chriſt, was 
ſealed by divine miracles, ar the delivery of it to the world - 
the original Patent , viz: the Scriptures wherein this Chartey 
is concained, is conveyed in a'moft certain manmiry to us; to 
this Patent rhe Seal1s annexed, and inir are* contamned thoſe 
undoubred miracles which were wrought 'in confirmation of 
It, ſo that a new ſealing of this Patent is wholly needleſs, 
unleſs we had ſome cauſe of ſ#ſpition, that the Otigirial Pa- 
text it ſelf were loſt, or the firit ſealing was not rr#e. If the 
latter, then Chriftian Rel: £207 1s not t*xe, if the Miracles 
wrought for-confirmation of it were falſe,” becauſe the rrach 
of 1t depends: ſo 'much on 'the verity and Divinity of the 
Airacles which were then wrought. -If rhe tft be ſuſpeRed, 
Þ:z,, the certain conveyance of the Patent, viz. the Serip- 
twres, ſome certain grounds of ſuch a ſufp1ciov» muſt bee diſ- 
covered in a matter of ſo great moment, eſpecially when the 
great and many Socreties of the Chriſtian world do all con- 
ſent unanimoully in the contrary. Nay itis impoſſible that 
any rational man can conceive that vo Patent _— aps 
rely upon, 1s ſ#ppoſititrous or corrapted 1n any of thoſe things 
ne Fr 008 of —— ro the Chriftien world; and that 5 
rheſe arconnts, 4 | 
I. From the watchfulneſs of Droine Providence for the good 
of mankind, Can we conceive that there is a God who rules 
and takes care of the world, and who to manifeſt his fignal 
Love to manksnd, ſhould not only graxt a Patent of Mercy 
ro the world, by his Son Chriſt, and then ſealed it by Divine 
Miracles, and in order to the certain conveyance of itto the 
world, cauſed it by perſons imployed by himſelf to'be recora- 
ed in a language fitteſt for its diſper/irg up and down the 
world (all which Ihere ſuppoſe)Can wee I ſay concerve that 
this Gd ſhould ſo far have caſt off his caye of the world and 
the good of maxkznd , which was the original groxnd of the 
Gra it ſelf, as to ſuffer any wicked men or malignant ſþt- 
rits to corrupt or alter any of thoſe Terms in it, on Whuick 
mens eternal ſalvation depends; much leſs wholly to Jupprel? 
| a 


Chap.10. The Tratbof Scripturs-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
{| anddefiroyir, and toſend forth one that is counterfeit and 
NO ſoppoſtrrions inſtead of ir, and which ſhould nor be diſco- 
| vered by the Chriftians of that age wherein thar corrupt 
Copy was ſer forth, nor by any of the moſt learned and 57;- 
qu;fitive Chriſtians ever fince. They who can give any the 
leaſt exterta:»ment to ſo wild, abſurd, and: wational an 1m1a- 
gination, Arc {o far from reaſox, that they are in good drſþo- 
fition to Atherſms and next to the ſuſpetting che Scriptures 
to be corrupted, they may rationally ſ#fþeft chere is no ſuch 
thing as a God and prowdence in the world; or thet the world 
1s governed oy a fpirit molt malignant and euvioxs of the good 
of mankind, Which is a ſuſpicion only becoming thoſe Hea- 
thens (among whom it was very frequent) who worſhipped 
* the Devils inſtead of Gods. 
2. Becauſe of the gener al a i on of Copies in the world 
won the firſt Has of them. \W ce cannot otherwiſe con- 


ceive, but that records containing ſo weighty and important 


things, would be tranſcribed by all thoſe Churches which be- 
keved rhe truth of the things contained in them, Wee ſee 
how,far curzoſity will carry men as rothe care of 1rav/cy;bing 


tiene MSS, of old Amthors, which contain only ſome 
liftory of things paſt that are of no great concermment to us : 
Can wee then imagine thoſe who ventured eſtates and lives 
- upon the irath of the things revealed in Scripture, would not 
be very careful to preſerve the authentick ;nſirument where= 
by they are revealed in a certain way to the whole world ? 
And befides this, for a long cime the or:ginals rhemſelves of 
the JpoFtolical writings were preſerved in the Church; 
- which makes Tertullian in his rime appeal to them. Age jan De proſenth 
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percurre Eccleſias Apoſtolic as , apnd quas ipſe adbnc cathedre 
Apoſtolorums ſuis locis preſidentur , apud quas ipſe au- 
thextice eoruns litere recitantar, ſonantes vocem, & repreſen= 

tantes faciem uniuſcujuſque. Now how was it poſſible that 

inthattime the Scriptures could be corrupted, when in ſome _ 

ofthe Chnrches the original writizgs of the ApoFtles were 
= preſerved in a continual ſ#cceſſion of perſons from the Apoſtles 
themſelves; and from theſe originals ſo many Copies were 
tranſcribed, as were conveyed almoſt all the world over, 

. Yy chrough 
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through the large Fread of the Chriſian Churches ar that vin 
time > and therefore ic is impoſſible to conceive thar a Copy, "vn, | 
ſhould be corrapted in one hwrch, when it would ſo ſpeedity gk 
be diſcovered by another; eſpecially confiderin theſe three 
circumſtances. I, The innumerable multitude of Copies 
which would fpeedily be takgs, both conſidering the wonenr 
of the thing, and the eaſineſs of doing 1c; God, probably for 
that very end,not /oading the world with Pawdetts and Codes. 1 
of his Laws, but contriving the whole /truments of mans *: 
ſalvation in ſo narrow a compaſs, that it might be eaſily pre- 
ſerved and tra»ſcribed by ſuch who were paſſionate admirers 
of the Scriptares. 2, The great number of learned and in- 
quiſitive mex Who ſoon ſprung up in the Chriſftiav Charch: 
whoſe great care Was to explain and vindicate the ſacred 
Scriptures; can wee then think, that all theſe Watch-mes 
ſhould be «ſteep rogether when the evil one came to ſox his 
Tares, which it is moſt #nreaſonable to imagine, when in | 
the writing 5 of all theſe learned men, which were very mavy 
and voluminous, ſo much of rhe Srrzprure Was inſerted, that 
had there been corruption in rhe Copres themſelves, yet gom- | 
paring thews with rhoſe writmgs, the corraptions would bee 
ſoon diſcovered? 3, The great veneration which all Chrifti- * 
ans had of the Scripture, thar they placed the bopes of cheir "i 
eternal happineſs, upon the truth of the things cotiraitied in. * 
the Scriptures: Can wee then think theſe would ſuffer iny 
22:terial alteration ro creep into theſe records without their | 
obſerving and diſcovering it > Can wee now think when all: 7 
perſons are ſo exceeding careful of their Deeds, and the Re- ' 
cords whereon their eſtates depend, that the 'Chrift1ans who - 

. - valued not this wor/d'in compariſon of thar* to'comt; thould ' Welmy 
ſuffer the Magna Charta of rhat ro bee hoſt; corrupted, of. 
mbezzcled away ? "Eſpecially confidering what care and 1#>- 
auſftry was uſed by many primitive Chriftians to' corhpare 
Copies rogethet, as is evident in Pantenms, who brought + 
the Hebrew Copy of Matthew our of the' ludivs to xAlex- | 
andria, as Enſebins tellsns : in Pamphilins- andthe Ln 
brary hee eretted: at Ceſareas' but efpecially it Orgen® Ui 
* Hexapla, which'were mainly intended for ris 
end. 


3. It 


Chap.10. The Truth of Scriptare-Hiſtory aſſerted, 
3+ Iris impoſlible to conceive a corruption of the copy of 
the Scriptures, becauſe of rhe great differences which were 
all along che ſeveral ages of the Charch, berween thoſe who 
acknowledged the Scriptrres robe D.vine. So that if one 
party of them had foiſted in, or z4kex our any thing, another 
party Was ready to take »#tice of ir, and would be ſure to 
cell che world of Ir, And this might be one oreat reaſon , 
why Godin his wile providevce might permit ſuch an increaſe 
of here ſies in che Infancy of the Church, vis. that thereby 
Chriſtians might be forced to ſtand upon their g#ard, and 
tohave a ſpeclal eye to the Scriptures, which were alwaies 
the great ee-ſores of Hereticks. And from rhis great wari- 
weſs of rhe Church it was that ſome of the Epiſtles were ſo 
long «bread before they found general entertainment in all 
the Churches of Chriſt, becauſe in thoſe Epiſtles which were 
daubred for ſome cime, chere were ſomes paſſages which ſeem- 
edro favour ſome of the herefies then abroxd; bur when 
upon ſevere exquzry they are found to be what they pretend- 
ed, they we:e received 1n all the Chriſtian Churches. 
. 4. Becauſe of the agreement between the Old Teſtament 
* andthe New: the Propheſies of the Old Teſtament appear 
+ wWitktheir full accompliſhment in che New which wee have; 
ſothar it is in8psſſiv1* to think the New ſhould be corrapted 
unleſs the Of4 were too, which is moſt unreaſonable ro ima» 
vine, when the Jews, who have been the great conſervators of 
* the Old Teſtament, have been all along the moſt i»veterate 
enemies of the Chriſtians: Sothat wee cannot at all concave 
It poſſible that any material corraptions or alterations ſhould 
creep into the Scriptures, inuch leſs rhat the true copy ſhould 
be loft, and 4 new one forged. OD | 
Supgoſing then that we have the ſame authentick records 
preſerved and handed down to us by the care of all Chr:- 
Pies Chrches , which were written inthe firſt ages of che 
Church of Chriſt : what neceſſity can wee imagine that God 
ſhould work new miracles to confirm that doftrine which 1s 
conveyed down in a cert4m wninterrapted Way £0 us, as being 
ſeated by miracles undoubredly divine in rhe firſt prommulga* 
ton and peuning of ic ? And this is the firſt reaſon» why rhe 
trub of the Scriptares need not now bee ſealed by new 
hs | Yy 2 miraciese 
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miracles, 2. Another, may be becauſe God in the Scripture 
hath appointed other things-to contirive. in his Church ro be 
as ſeal» co his people of rhe truth of the things contained in 
Scriptures. Such are owtwardly, the Sacraments of the 


Ge,pei,B «priſms, and the Lords Supper, which are ſer apart to 


be as [ea!s co confirm the truth of the Covenant on Gods part 
cow 1:ds us in reference to the great promiſes containedin it, 
In reference to pardon of fin, and the ground of our Accep- 
tance with God by Jeſus Chriſt : and inwardly God hath pro» 


" 


bo 


ane, 


tu hf 


miſed his Spirit ro bee as a witneſs within thems, that by irs. ' 


working and ſtrengthening grace in the hearts of belzevers, ir 


may cofirm ro-th:m the truth of the records. of Stripture |. 
when chey finde che counter-part of them written in theic ® 


hearts by the finger of the Spirit of God, It cannot thenbe 
with any reaſon at all ſuppoſed. that when 2 Divine teſtimony 


is already confirmed by miracles undoubredly Divine, that ' 


new- miracles ſhould be wrought in the Charch to aſſure us of 


Chryſeft. in the truth of it. So Chryſoſtome fully expreſleth himſelf con- - 
1 Cor. 2» hoy. cerning miracles. ſpeaking of ht: firſt ages of the Chriſtian * 


5. p. 75.To.3.  hurch : 158 6747s zenoſuwr iniver x vor genetuar © ate?) v6 8 


ed. Eton. Sad off Deidy 1 papi'r 15 wh 17% onjpuelon Thu) aim oy hyde rapes: 
| mala. Miracles were very nſeful then, and not at all uſeful now; 


for now wee manifeſt the truth of what wee ſpeak fro ” the ſacred 


Scriptures, and the miracles wrought in confirmation of them.. 
\W hich that excellext author there fully manfeſts in 2vdiſ- 
conrſe on this ſab;eft, why miracles were neceſſary m the be- 
ginning of the Chriſtian Church, and are wot now. To the 


De ves. Relig. ſame pupoſe St. Auſtin ſpeaks where hee diſconrſeth of the | 


$AÞe 25. t mth of religion, Accepimus majores noſtros viſibilis mira- tay 


cul.s ſecntos eſſe; per quos 14 attum ef} ut neceſſaria non eſſe " 
poſteris; becauſe the world: beleeved by the miracle Which 
were wrought at the firſt preaching-of the Goſpel, rherefore 


miracles are no longer neceſſary. For-wee cannot Ccorce've- | 


how the world ſhould be ar firſt 1w9duced to beleeve wichout 


manifeſt and usontrouled miracles, For as Chryſoſtome | 
{peaks, 6 ovueiar goptt inmtions, mane pueiter 79 Supa aire. | 
Jt was the greateſt miracle of all, if the world ſhould beleewe | 


without miracles, Which: the Poer Danes hath well ex- 


preſledin the twenty fourth Canto of Paradiſe, For mow: 


the ApoſtHes there broughtin, asking the Poet upon whar 


"account he took the Scripimr e of the Old and New T, 
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Probatio que verum hoc mihi recludrt, 
Swnt opera, que ſecuta ſunt, ad que Natura 
Non candefecit ferrum unquan aut percuſſit incudem, 


t, © the evidence of that 15 the Divine power of Tr acles w FLA h 
was in thoſe who delivered theſe things to the world, And 
when the Apole catechiſcth him further, how he knew thoſe 
miracles were ſuch as they pretend to be, viz, that they were true 
and Divine; his anſwer is, - | 


St orbits terre ſeſe convertit ad Chriſt ianiſmum, 
Inquiebam ego, fine m:raculis : hoc unum 
Eft tale, ut reliqua non font ejus centeſima pars. 


i.e; If the world fhould be converted to the Chriſtian faith 
without miracies, thi: wonld be ſo great a miracle, that others 
were not to be compared with it, I conclude this then, with 
that known ſaying of St. Auſtin; Quiſquu adbuc prodigte, 1, cQ... -.. 
' mcredat, inquiret, mag::#m eſt ipſe prod gium qui mundo cre- 1 ., cop, "7v3 
. demte non credit, Hee that ſechs for miracl-s ſtillts induce bim 
to farth, whes the world ts converted to the Chriſtian faith , 
hee needs not ſeek for prodigies abroad; he wants oxly a looking- 
glaſs to diſtover one, For as hee goes on, wnde temporibus 
ernditis & omne quod fiert non poteſt reſpuentibus, ſine ullts 
miracu/is niminmmirab liter incredibiltia credidit mundis ? 
whence came it to paſy that in ſolearned aud wary an age 4s 
that was which the Apoitles preached in, the world wuhout 
 miratles ſhould bee bronght to beleeve things ſo flrangely 1:= 
cred ble as theſe were hich Chrift and bis Apoſtles preached? 
So thar by this it appears rhat the tention of muracles was to 
confirm a Divine teſtimony to the world, and to. make-that 
Pp ar credible which otherwiſe would have ſeemed zvcre- 
ible. but ro what end how, when this D:vine teſtimony 1s 
beleeved in the world, ſhould miracles bee continued among 
thoſe who beleeve the Doftrine. be ro Divine, the miracles 
| Yy 3 wrought 
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wrought for the confirmatzon of it ro haye been trve, and the 
Scriptures which contain hh, to be the wndoubted Word of 
God ? To what purpoſe then the huge ozt-cry of wiracles in 
the Roman Church is, 1s hard to concerve,unleſs it bero make 
it appear how ambitions that Churchis of being called by the © 
| name of his, whoſe comryg us after the working of Satan 
» Thel. t $10 ith all power, and ſigns, and lying word ers, and with all "Rs 
cerveableneſs of unrighteonſneſs in thems that periſhgbecauſe the 
received not the love 7 the trmth that they might bee lod 
For had they received the Love of the T7#th ofthe Gofþgl, 
they would have beleeved it on the account of thoſe mirocles 
_ ſigns and wonders which were Wrought for rhe confirma- 
tron of its by Chriſt and his Apoſtles; and not have gone a- 
bour by their juglings and mpoItares inflead of bringing 
men to beleeve the Goſpel, co make rhem queſtion the truth 
of the firff miracles when they ſee ſo many connterfeits; had 
we not great 4ſſ#raxce che Apoſtles were men of other deſigns 
and intereſts than Popiſh Prieſts are, and that there is not 
now any ſuch neceſſity of miracles, as there was then when a 
divine teſtimony revealing the truth of Chriſtian religion was 
confirmed by them? 
Theſe miracles cannot bee Divine, which are done now for 
the confirmation of any thing contrary to that Dive teſt; mony, 
which is confirmed by uncontrouled Dione miracles. The 
caſe isnot the ſame now, which vas before the -commy of 
Chri#t; for then though the Law of Aoſes was confirmed by 
miracles; yet though the doftrine of Chriſt did null the obh- 
gation of that Law, the miracles of Chriſt were to be looked 
on as T's? me, becauſe God did nor entexd the Ceremomal 
Law to be perpersal; and there were many Propheſies which 
could nor have their accompliſhment bur under a new ſtate: 
But now under the Goſpel, God hath declared this ro be the . 
laſt revelation of his mind and will to the world by his Sox, 
that now the Propheſies of the old Teftament are accompliſh» 
ed, and the Prophefies of the New reſpe& only the various 
conditioas of the Chriſtian Church, without any the leaſt i». 
timati:n of any further revelation of Gods mind and will to 
the world: Sothat now the Scriptures are our adequate rule 
of faith, and that according to which wee are co judge all 
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Chap. 10. The Trath of Scriptare- Hiſtory aſſerted. 

pretenders tO inſpiration or miracles. And' accotding to this 

rule we are toproceed Inany thing which is proponnded to us 

to beleeve by any perſors, upon any pretences whatſoever. 

Under the Law after the eſtabliſhment of che Law irs ſelf by 

che maracles of Moſes, the rule of judging all preteaders tc: 

miracles, was by che: worſhip of the 2rne God, If there ariſe 

among you a Prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee 

aſign,or a wonder, andithe fign or the wonder come to paſs, Deute 134 15333 


Wik whereof hes ſpake to thee, ſaying, Let m go after other Gods 
4 |. (which thou haſt not known) and let us Rio them: thou ſhalt 


wt hearkgn unto the words of that Prophet, or that dreamer of 
dreams : for the Lord your God proveth you to know whether 


yowlove' the Lord your God-with all. your heart, and with alt 


Jour font. Whereby ic is plain, thar after the erze dotrine is 
confirmed by divine miracles, God may give the Devil or 
falſe Prophets power to work if not real miracles, yer ſuch as 
men:cannot j#dge by the things themſelves wherher rhey be 
rexl-or mo; and this Ged may do for the tryal of mens faith, 
whether chey will forſoke rthe'trne doftrine confirmed by 
breater 91racles for the ſake of ſuch dof rizes which ate con- 


|  ireptherero,and are confirmed by falſe Prophets,by figns and 


wouders, Now in this caſe our rwle of tryal' muſt not be {6 
michche wonders confidered. in rhemſelves, whether real or 
ws ab rhe comparing them” with' the miracles which were . 
minghrin confirmation of thar dotrive, which is contrary tc 
thi, which theſe wonders* trend to the proving of, Therefore 
Geds people under the Law were ro examine the ſcope and 


| Sift of the miracles; if they were intended to bring them to 


lddatry,” whatever they were, they were nor to hearkes to 
thoſe-who did them. - oy now-under the Goſpel, as the wor= 
fmprof the rxnoGod waythen rhe ſfardard whereby to judge 


| Ewhracles by the Law'of Hoſes, ſo the worſhip of the true 
, . Ged through” 7eſz4 Chr iſt:and by rhe doftrine revealed by him, 


the fundard whereby we ought to Judge of all pretenders 
'; | be har rhey will, 
If they cont «diet chat do&riaiz which Cbrift, revealed 'to the 


. World; we-are'to look upon" this av only r174Þ of our faith 
' InChriþ\ts ſee-whether we love hins with our whole hearts 
- Exve. And therefore þ think it »rrd/eſs to examine all rhe 

_— particulars 
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arciculars of Lipfins his relations of. miracles Wrous 
bis DivaVirgo Hallenſis and Afprecollizy for if 1 fu Bec 
their 3nrention and ſcope 18 to ſer up the worſhip of Demon, 
or 2 middle ſort of Deities between God and #s, which the 
Scripture is ignorant of, on that very account I am bound to 
rejeft theme all. Alchough I rhinkic very poſſible to finde out 
the difference berween true miracles, and theme, in the manner 
and circumfances of their operation; bur this, as ic is of 
more curioſity, ſo of leſs neceſſity; for if the doftrine of the * 
Scriptures Was confirmed by miracles infinitely above theſe, 
I am bound to adhere to that, and not to beleeve any other 
doftrine, though an Angel from Heaven ſhould preach it, much 
leſs, alchough ſome Popiſh Prieſts may boaſt much of mi- 
racles to confirm a dott | ne eppofite to the Goſpel : which I 
know not how far God may 1n judgement give thoſe images 
Power to work, or others faith to beleeve, becauſe they would 
not receive the tr#thin the love of it : and theſe are now. 
thoſe Tegra eidw [ning wonders Which the Screpture fore» 
warns us that wee ſhould nor belceve, wiz. ſuch as lead mes 
to the beleef of Iyes, or of doftrines, contrary to that of the- 
Gofpel of Jeſns Chrift, | | 
Where mir acles are true and Divine, there the effefts which 
follow them upox the minds of thoſe who beleeve them, are true 
and Divine, i.e, the effe& of beleeving of chem,is,the draw 
ing of men from //z unto God, This the Primuwe Chriſti- 
4ns infiſted much upon, as an #»doubted evidence that the 
miracles of Chrift were wronght by a Divine power, becauſe 
the effef# which followed them, was the work of converſion of 
* ſouls from ſin and Idels to God and Chriſt, and all true piety 
and tertue. As the _ of the miracles of Moſes was the 
drawing a people off from Superſtition and 1dolatry to the 
worſhip of the true God;ſo the effet# which followed the belief | 
of the mir: c/es of Chriſt in the world was the purging mens ;*: 
| ſouls from all fx and wickedneſs ts make thrm new creatures, 
Lib.3. C.Cſs and to live inall exatineſs and holineſs of converſation, And. 
thereby Origen diſcovers the Scat difference berweef! the 
miracles of Chriſt and Antichriſt, char the intent of all An-. 
tichriſts wenders was to bring men 6 dmirlue aria, tothe | 
decerveablene[s of unrighteonſneſs whereby to deſtroy them; 6d 
t 


1 | Chap. 10. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


the intent of the miracles of Chriſt was % dminaina. oongia You 
280 not the decerving but the ſaving of ſouls, ns 58 upeirlova, 
flow 2 orherle nl $x9x/0 voupedpua Ont 7) inahroysinbouc prey Irs 
enim 209%; who can with any probability ſay that reforma- 


Wh | iow of Life nd daily progreſs from: evil to good ſhould bee the 


fe} of meer deceit ? And therefore he ſaith, Chriſt rold hy; 
Diſciples that they ſhould do greater works then hee had dene ; 
becanſe by therr Preaching and miracles, the eyes of blind ſouls 
are opened, and the ears of ſuch as were deaf to all goodneſs are 


; opened ſo far as to hearken to the Precepts and Promiſes of the 
* Goſpel: and the feet of thoſe who were Lame in their inward 
' man,are ſo healed as to delight to run in the waies of GodsCom- 


mardements. Now is 1t poſſible that theſe ſhould bee the 
felis of any evil fpirit ? But on the contrary wee ſee rhe 


ſets of all Imepoſtures and pretended miracles wrought by 


Diabolical power Was to bring men off from God to Sis, and 
w diſſolve char tri oblsgation to dxty which was laid upon 
men by thegGoſpel of ChriiF, Thus it was in that early ape 
ofthe Apoſtles, Simon Magm, who far out-went Apolonizes 
T1axer or any other Heathen in his pretended miracles ac- 


Ry cording to the report which is given of him by the Primitive V. Grot. is = 


i} Chrifiars; but we ſee the intent of his miracles was toraiſe 2 The). 2. 5. 


ny my cafily know from whom they come. 


WE | mn <dwiration of himſelf, and to bring me off from all holi= * opaſc. 
Wy of: of converſation , by aflerting among other dawmable 
k | berefies, that God did not at all regard what men did,but only 


vhet they beleeved : wherein the Gnoſtzeks were his followers. 
Now when miracles are wrought ro bee Patrons of ſix, wee 


Thoſe muracles are wrought by a Divine power which tend Se. 8, 


Gf i tothe overthrow of the Kingdome of $ z'an in the world, This to 
E#| itevidenc from hence, becauſe all ſuch things as are our of 


[EIT ner power to effect, muſt either be done by a power Divine 
IS. or Diabolical : For as our Saviozr argues, Every Kiugdome 


agataſt it ſelf is hy 77 to deſolation, and every City Mat. 12-25;26« 


LAS 7 bouſe drvided againſt its ſelf cannot ſtand; and if Sata 
= caſt ext Satan, he is divided againſt himſelf je then his 


j  Faxtowe fland ? Now Chriſt by his miractes did not onely 


fſeſs Satan out of mens bodies, bur our of his Temples 


WF too, as. hath been ſhewn already. And beſides rhe —_— 
- | ZI © 
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of Chrift which yvas confirmed by thoſe miracles, vyes in oi 
every thing :direAly contrary to the Devils. defign,in the WW" 
World. -For, 1. The Devils. defign was t& gnceat himſelf &« (0: 
among thoſe who Worſhipped him ; the defign of the Gofpe jeftoif 
was to diſcover him whom the Gentiles Worſhipped, robe an .iM# 
evil and malignant ſpirit , that deſigned nothing bur their 2oiD! 
ruine. Now it appears in the whole hiffory of Gemiliſm, the (ſit 
grand myſtery of State which the Devil uſed among the iq" 
Heathens was to make himſelf to be taken and worſhipped for | 
God, and ro make them beleeve thar their Demons were very 4 
good and benrgre fpirits;which made the Platomſts and other - | 

Philsſophers\o much inceaſed againſtrhe Primicive Chriſtie 
ans , When they declared their Demons to be nothing elſe - 
- nferaal and withed ſpirits which ſought the deffrnition of 
outs, ES | 
2. The Devils great deſign was to draw men to the praflice - 
of the greateſt wickedneſs nudey apretence of Religionz as is 
very oj exvable in all che Heathen myſteries, which the niore_ ; 
recondite and hidex they were, the greater wickedneſs lay at 
che bottom of them, and ſo were to purpoſe myſteries of m= uy; 


quity ; but now the deſign of the Gofþel was to. promote the: 
oreateſt purity both of heart and life ; There being in no 
other Religion in theworld, either ſuch 1nconparable Precepts . | 
of holineſs, or ſuch incenraging Promiſes to the pratiice of it we 
' from eternal life hereafter as the reward, and the aſſiſtance - yy - 


af. Gods Fþirit to help men here ) or ſuch prevazling motives to 
perſwade men to it, from the love of God in (brif tothe 
world , tne nndertakings of Chriſt for us in his death and ; 
ſufferings, the excellent pattern wee have to follow in out $6 , 
v108r5 ow: example; now theſe things reake it plain that the. 
defigu of Chriſt and rhe Demil are diametrically oppoſite ro. 
each orher. 3. T he defigs of the Dewzl['s to ſet God and + 
mankind at the greateſt diſtance from each other; the deſig! of 
Chrift in the Goſpel is to bring thems nearer together- 
Devil firſt tempts to ſin, and then for ſin; he makes men pre” 

" fume to fin, and to deſpair becauſe they have fronted, Cho | 
firſt keeps men from Jn by his Precepts and T hreatuing? 2nd * 
chenſuppoſing fir, incourageth thens to repext. with” hopes ( 

pardon procured by himſelf for all truly pemtent _ 4 | 
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leeving ſummers. I hus in every thing the defgn of Chriſt and 
the Dev:/ are Contrary , which makes ir evidext that the 
miracles wrought in confirmation of the doftrine of Chriſt 


- could be from no evz/ Fb1rit , and therefore muſt be from a 
truely Drvine Power, 


Fay, 
vo 


4 
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fromfalſe and diabolical, from the circumſtances, or the naan- ; 


ner of thetr operation, There were ſome peculiar fignatures 
"oa_ on the miracles of Chrift which are not ro bee found in any 
Ms wrought by a power leſs then Divine. Which Arnobins Arnos.c. eenres 
"oy well expreſſeth in theſe words to the Heathens, Poteſtis !. 1. pag.25,2.6, 
aliquem nobus deſignare, monſtrare ex omnibm illis Mag is qui ©*. 
#1quam fuere per ſecnla, conſimile aliquid Chriſto milleſima 
ex parte quz fecerit ? qui finexllavi carminum, (ine herbaruns 
att graminum [cc , fine nila alique obſervatione ſollicita 
 ſecrorums, libamunum,tempornum ? Atqui conſtitit Chri- 
fium ſine nllis adminicnlis reram, ſine ullius ritus obſervatione, 
vel lege, 08nd illa que fecit, nomnts ſui poſſebiluate feciſſe, & 
| quod proprium conſentaneuns, Deo dignum fucrat vero, mhil 
wf} ; weens ant noxinm, ſed opiferum , ſed ſalmtare, (ed anxiliari- 
bu plenums bons poteſtatis munifice liberalitate donaſſe > Hee 
| - challengeth rhe Heathens ro prodnce any one of all their 
* Magicians who did the thouſand part of what our Saviowy 
did; who' made #ſe of none of their Magical rites and 
* whſervations in what ever hee did;zand whar ever he did was 
weerly by his own power , and was withall moft becoming 
| God; and moſt beneficial tro the world, And thence hee pro» 
| ceedsto anſwer the Heathens abour the miracles wrought 
by their Gods , which fell ſhort of rhoſe of Chri#1n three 
main particulars,the manner of their working,and the number 
o them, and the quality of the things done, . 
' 1, The manner of their working; What they did was with 
| 4 great deal of pomep and ceremony ; what Chriſt did was 
| Withaword Speaking, and ſometimes without it by the toxch 
s bu garment : non inquire non exigo, (aith hee, quis Dens, 
at-quo terzpore, oni fuerit auxiliatus, aut quem fratinm re- 
Tiitmerit ſanitati; ilud ſolum axdire defiders , an ſine ulirns 
i 4djunttione materia, i. &. medicamints alicujus ad tatium 
gf worbos juſſerit ab hominibus evolare, umperaverit, fecerit, & 
EEE Lt 3 enort 


Bl True ana Divine miracles may be known and diſtinguiſhed 
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e mari valetudinum-cauſam,& debil:uns corpora ad ſna; rexzgr auf 
naturas, Omitting all ther circumſtances, name me, (aichhe, of 
but which of your Gods ever cured 4 diſeaſe without any ad- 
joyned matter, ſome preſcriptions or other; or which of thers 
ever commanded diſeaſes ont of bodies by their meer touch, and ll 
quite removed the cauſe of the diftempers. eAſculepins, hes wnl 
{aies, cured diſeaſes, butin rhe way that ordinary Phyſtians wh 
do by preſcribing ſomething, or. other, robe done by the pa- 
tients. Nalla autem virtus eſt medicamibuus amoyere que 
yoceant ; beneficia 1ita rerum, non ſunt curantium poteſtates, 
To cure diſeaſes by preſcriptions argues no power at all in the 
praſcriber, but vertue in the Medicine. 

2, 1n the number of the perſons cured: they were ver 
few which were cured inthe Heathen Temples; Chrift cured 

whole multitudes, and thar nor 1n the reveſtries of the 
T emples where frand and Impeſiere right be eafily ſuſpe&- 
ed, but in the preſence of rhe people who brought to him all 
manner of perſons ſick of all ſorts of diſeaſes, which were 
cured by him 3 and theſe ſo »umerons, that the Evangel#t 
who records many of Chriſts miracles which had: been omit- + ig 
ted by the others,yer tells us at laſt, the miracles of Chriſt 
were ſo many, that the whole werld would not contain them, 
Bur now Arn0b:4u tells the Heathens, Quid prodeft oftendere 
unum aut alterum fortaſſe caratos , cums. tot millibus ſub- 
venerit nemo, & plena ſint ona miſerorum —_— 
delubra ? what matter u it to (hew one or two cured , when 
thouſands lye continually iu the Temples periſhing for want of 
chre ? yea ſuch as did AE ſculapinns ipſum precibuc fatigare; 
& invitare miſerrimts. votss, that could not beg a cure of 
ee ſculapins with all their earneſtneſs and importunity. 

3. Inthe quality of the diſeaſes cured; the cures among: 
the Heathens were ſome ſlight things in compariſon of thoſe 
performed by Chriſt ; the moſt acate, the moſt Chrovical , 
the moſh malignant of diſeaſes: cured by a tonch, a word, # 
thought. A learned Phyſnian hath undercaken ro make it 
evifent from the circumſtances of the Fory, and from the 
received principles among the moſt authentick, Phyſitians,that 
the diſeaſes cured by our Savious were all incurable by the 
rules of Phyſick.; if fo, the greater the power of our _— 

W 
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who c#red chem with ſo much facility as hee did. And hee 
nor onely cured all Ziſeaſes himſelf , bur gave 4 Power ts 
ochers, Who Were not at all verſed in matters of art and 
ſ»btilty, chat they ſhould do miracles likewiſe , fone fucis & 
adminiculs , without any frand or aſſiſtance : quid dicitis 5 
mentes incredule, difficiles, dure \ alicuine mortalinms Jupiter 
ile Capitol 1344 h#)uſmodi poteſtatem dedit > when did ever 
the great Japiter Capirolinu give a power of working 
miracles to anyz I do not ſay, ſaith he, of raiſing the dead , 
or curing the blind, or healing the lame, ſed ut puſtulam, re- 
dwviampupulam, ant wvocts Imperio aut manus contrettatione 
romprimeret : but to cure a wart, a pimple, any the mo#t tri- 
vilthing ,vith a word ſpeaking or the touch of the hand, Upan 
this Arn0bims challengerh the moſt famous of all the Heather 
Magicians , Zoroaſtres, Armenius, Pamphilus, Apollonins , 
Damigero, Dardanus, Velms, Julianus, and Bebulus, or any 
other renowned 2Zagicianto give power to any one to mike 
the dumb to fpeak , the: deaf ro hear , the blind to fee, or 
bring life into 4 dead body, Or if this bee too hafd, with alt 
their Magical Rites and zncantations,but ro do that, quod 4 
rftics Chriſtianis juſſionibus fattitatumeſt nudis , which 
ardinery Chriſtians do by their meer words : So great a 
difference was there berween the higheſt thar could bee done 
by. Magick and the leaſt chat was done by the Name and 
Power of Chriſt. 

Where Miracles are truly Divine, God makes it evident to 
diImpartial judgements that the things done exceed all crea: . 
ted power, For which purpoſe we are to obſerve that though 
Impoflures and deluſrons may go far,the Powey of Magicians 
farther when God. permits them; yer when God works CM :- 
racles to confirm a Divine Teſtrmony he makes it evident that 
lis Power doth infinitely exceed chem all. This is moſt con- 
Ficuous, in the caſe of Moſes and our bleſſed Saviour, Firlt 
Moſes,he began to do ſome miracles in the. Preſence of Pha-- 
Yah and the &/E gyptians, turning his rod into a Serpent; but 
we do not finde Pharach ac all amazed at ity bur ſends pre-" 
ſently for the Magicians to do the ſame, who did it (whe= 

really or only in appearance, iS not material to our pur-: | 
pale) bur Aarons rod ſwallowed #»- thars, The .next ume -Exod.7.10 its 
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the waters are turned into blood by Moſes, the Magicians they 


Ex06.5.19, 2* 1, ſoroo, After this, Moſes brings np Frogs upon the Land, 


8. &, 9. ſ0 do the Magicians. So thar here. now, 1s a plain and oven tid 1 


conteſt in the preſence of Pharach and his people, berween * 
Moſes and the Magicians, and they try for vittory over each 
other ; ſo thatif /foſes dono wore then rhey, they would | 
wok upon him bur as a agicrian ; but if Meſes do thar 
which by the acknowledgement of theſe Magrerans theme 
ſelves could be only by Dewne Power,then it is Aemonſtrably : 

vident thar his Power was as far above the power of Ma- 
gickas God is above the Devil, Accordingly wee finde it in 
the very next miracle in turning the duſ into Cinphes 
( which we tender) lice,the Magicians are nm-pluſt,and give + 


+22: ourſaying in plainrerms, Thzs us the finger of God, And | 


what greater ackzowlcdgement can there be of Divine Power 
chen the confeſſiov of choſe who ſeemed to conteſt with ir and 
LO 198:tate it as much as poſſible 2 After this wee find not the 
Magicians offering to conreſt with Moſes, and in the P! ague 
of boyles we particularly read that they could not ſtand before 


. Moſes. Thus wee ſec in the caſe of Moſes howevident ir 


was chat there Was a power above all power of Magick which 
did appearin foſes, And ſo likewiſe in the caſe of our 
blefled Savory ; for although Sizzon Mag, Apolloning, 
or others, might do ſome ſwzall things, or make ſome grezr 
ſew and xoyſe by what they did ; yer none -of them ever 
came zear the doing thrngs of the ſame kjzd which our Sev 
our did, curing the born blind, reſtoring the dead to life after 
four dates, and fo as to live a confiderable tzme afrer; or in 
the m2#r:er he did thens, with a word, a touch, wich that fre- 
guercy and openneſs before his greateſt exemnes as well 25. 
followers, 2nd in ſuch an wncontrouled manner , that neuher 
Jews or Heathens, ever queſtioned the truth of them. And 
after all theſe, when he was laid in the grave after his cr#- 
erfexion, exaHily acccrding to his own predion, he roſe again 
che third day, appeared frequently among his Diſciples for 
forty daves togerher, After which, in their preſence , hee 
eſcended up to Heaven,and ſoon after, made good his pr omiſe 
rothem , by ſexding his holy Spirit upon them, by which the) 
ſpake with #9ngues, wrought miracles , Went up 4nd dows 

24 Preaching 


* Chap. 10. The T1wth of Scripture- Hiftory aſſerted, 
Preaching the Goſpel of Chriſt with great boldneſs , chear= 
fulueſs, and conſtancy, and after undergoing a great deal of 
hardſhip init, they ſealed the truth of all chey fpake with 
their b/09, laying down their /zves to give witmeſſe to it. 
Thus abundantly to the ſatifaftion of the minds of all o00d 
men hath God given the higheſt rarional-evidence of the trath 
of the Deftrine which he harh revealed to the World. And 
thus I have finiſhedhe ſecond part of my rtask, which con- 
cerned the rational evidence, of the trmth of Divive Revela- 
tion from the perſons who were imployed to deliver Gods 
mind tothe VV orld : And therein have, I hope, made ir evi- 
dentthar both Aoſes and the Prophets, our Saviour and his 
dpeſtes,did come vvith ſufficient rational evidence to con- 


vince the world that they were perſons immediately ſent 
from God. 
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Of the Being of God. 


The Principles of all Religron tye 1m the Being of God and ing- 
mortality of the ſoul : from them the neceſſity of a particular i 
Divine revelation rationally deduced; the method laid dewn 
for -proving the Divine authority of the Scriptures, why | 
Moſes doth not prove the Being of God, but ſuppoſe it, The iif [have.1 
notion of a Deity very conſonant to yeaſon. Of the nature of \y 10 ful 
Idea's and particularly of the Idea of God, How wee can | 
form an Idea of an infinite Being, How far ſuch an Ideaar* wii 
Lies exiitence. The great unreaſonableneſſe of Arheiſnz de- yea of the 
monFftrated. Of the Hypotheſes of the Ariſtotelian and Epi= ule the. 
carean Atheiſts. The Atheiſts pretences examined and re* anti 
fated.Of the nature of the arguments whereby we prove there 
#© a God. Of univerſal _ and the evidence of that to 
prove 4 Deity and immortality of ſouls. Of neceſſity of ex- 
1/tence implied in the notion of God, and how far that proves 
the Being of God. T he order of the world and uſefulneſs of the 
parts of 1t,and eſpecially of mans body an argument of a Det- 
ty. Some higher principle proved to be in the world then mat- 
ter and motion. The Nature of the ſoul, and poſſibility of ts 
ſubſiſting after death. Strange appearances in Nature not 
ſolvable by the power of imagination. 


rn Ef in the precedent book largely given a r7ati- 
LY E 


nal account of the grounds of our faith, as rorhe per- 

* ſons whom Godimployes to reveal his mind to the 

world;if we can now make it appear that thoſe ſacred "__ 
Whic 
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. which we embrace as divincly infpired, contain in them no- 
thing #»worthy of ſo great a name, or unbecoming perſons 
ſenc from Goa to deltvey; there will be nothing wanting to 
juſtifie our Refigion in poine of reaſon to be true, and of reve- 
lation to be divine. For the .S eripteres themſelves coming 
to us 1n the name of God, we are bound to beleeve them to be 
" ſuch as wor Moe co be unleſs we have: grownd to queſtion 
the general fonadations of all religion as wncertain, or this 
particular Way. of religion as not ſwitable to thoſe general 
x11 2505G The foundations of all religion lye in tro things; 
that there 15 4 God who rules the world, and that the ſouls of 
men are capable of ſubſiſting after death; for hee that comes Heb. 11. 6. 
wyto God, muſt belceve that hee 15, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that {eek bins; (@ thar'if theſe things be nor ſuppoſed as 
mbRt agreeable to humane reaſon, we cannot imagine upon 
what grown4s mankind ſhould embrace any way of religion 
at all. For if there bee not a God whom 1 am co ſerve and 
obey, and'if I have not a fowl of an :mmortal nature, there 
"can bee no ſufficient obligation co religion, nor motive in- 
ducing to it : For all obl:zgation ro obedience muſt ſuppoſe the 


exiſtence of ſuch a Being which hath power ro commana mee; 
and by reaſon of the promiſcuous ſcatterings of good and 
ein this life, the motives engaging men to the prattice of - 
religiox, muſt ſuppole the certaznty of a future State, If theſe 
tage be ſure,and the fonndations of religionin general there- 


by 
as azrceable ro reaſon, chat che God whom 'wee are to ſerve 
Rs ſhould himſelf preſcribe che way of his own worſhip; and if 
EF the r:ght of donation of that happineſs which mens ſols are 
WE capable of be alone in himſelf,chat hee alone ſhould declare 
ws _ the terms on which.ic may be. expefied; For mas being a 
creature enduedwirh a free principle .of ating, which hee 1s 
Forigious ro himſelf of, and therefore - not being carried to 
is end by neceſſity of nature 07 external violence, withour the 
| concurrence of his own. reaſon and choice, «wee mult ſuppoſe 
. this happineſs to depend: upon.che performaxce of ſome con- 
-  Mitiowg on mans part, whereby he may damonſirate char-ic 
 Isthe matter of his free choice; and rhar hee freely quirs all 
Uber intereſts thar. hee. might obtain the exjo7ment' of 11. 
(16; Aaa Which; 


rmly eftabliſhediic will preſently follow as a matter mott 
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Which conditions to be perfornied, being expreffions of mans 
abedience rowards God as his Creater and Governody; and of 
his gratitude for the texdtr# of {6 great a'happiveſs which is 
the free gift of his Hdaker, wee cannot ſuppoſe atry one t6 
have power tO preſcribe theſe conditions, bur hee x fog ry 
power likewiſe to deprive the ſoul of her happineſs upon noy- 
performance, and that muſt bee God himſelf, Buriin order to 
mans #derſt anding his duty, and his obligation to obrdiance, 
ic is neceſlary rhat theſe conditions muſt not be locked up'in 
the Cabinet Council of Heaven, but muſt beſo far declared- 
and revealed, that hee may bee fully acquainted wirh thoſe 
terms Which his happneſs depends upon;. elſe his neplett of 
them would be excuſable, and his miſery anaveidable, Hal 
man indeed remained wirhour offending his: Maker,he mizhe 
ſtilt have Rood in his favour upont the general terms of So. 
dience due from the creature to his Creator, and to all ſuch 
particular precepts which ſhould bear the smpreſſe of his 
Makers will upon them, beſide which, rhe whole volume of 
the Creation» without, and his own reaſon within would have 
been ſuſficient- direfors to him in the performance of his 
duty. But hee abuſing his berry, and being thereby guiley 
of Apoſtacyfrom God (as is evident by a continued propen= 
ſity to fin, and the ſtrangeneſs berween God and the ſouls of 
men) a particular revelation 18 now become zecefſary, thar 
manksrd may thereby underftand on whar cerms God will be 
pleaſed againy and by whar means they may be reftored unto - 
his faveur. And /afthy, it not agreeing with the free and 
communicative nature of Divine goodneſs (which was the 
firſt or;gizal of the worlds Ereazny to ſuffer all maxkind to. 
periſh 1n their-own folly, wee muſt ſuppoſe this way for mans - 
recovery to be ſomewhere preſcribed; and the revelation of 
of it to be ſomewhere extent inthe world. So that fromthe - 
general principles of the exiftence of God, and immortality of - 
the ſoxl, wee have deduced by clear and evident reaſon che 
necefity. of ſome particular Divine revelation , as the- 
Standard and meaſnre of religion, And according to theſe. 
principles wee muſt examine what ever prerends to bee of 
Divinerevelation, fot.it muſt be ſhitableto that Divine n4- 
t#re from, whom it is ſuppoſed to come; and ic muſtbe agree- 
| i 
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able to the: condstions of the ſouls of menz-and therefore that 
which carries with it the greateſt evidence of Divine reve- 
lation, iS, 2 faithful repreſentation of the State of the caſe 
berween God and the ſouls of men,and a Divine diſcovery of 
thoſe wazes whereby mens ſouls may be fitted for erernal 
happineſs. A, Drume revelation then muſt be faithful and 
true in all Its »4rratons; it. muſt be excellent and becemin 
God in all irs d:ſcoveries, And: therefore all that can wich 
any reaſow be deſired for prosf of the Divine authority of the 
- Scriptares will Lye in theſe three things. Firlt, That the 
 fonndations of religion axe of nndonbied certainty, or that there 
is a God, and that mons ſouls areimmorta!, Secondly, T hat 
the Scriptures do” moſt faithfully relate the matters of grea- 
reſt antiquity thereim contained ( which do moſt concern the 
Hiftory of the breach berween God and mar,) Third- 
ly, That the Scriptures are the only amthentich records of 
ſe rr on which happineſs may bee expelted inmanother 
- I begin with the firſt of them, which concerns the ex:- 


fence of God, and immeortalsty of the ſoul; both which ſeem 
tobe ſuppoſed as general Pro/epſes in the writings of Moſes, 
and as things ſo conſonant to humane nature, that none to 
whom his wrizigs ſhould come could be ſuppoſed tO queſtion 


them, And cherefore he ſpends no ume inthe operoſe proving 
of eicher of theſe, knowing ro how licrle purpoſe his writings 
would bee to ſuch who denyed theſe: Kt principles of all 
Religion. Bur beſide rhis,there may betheſe accounts given, 
whycheſe main foundations of all religion are no more infiſted 
on in che firſt Books of the Scripture, which 'contain the 
original of rhe world. Firſt, Becauſe theſe were m the time 
he writing of them, beleeved with an univerſal conſent of 
mankind. In thoſe more early dazes of the world, when che 
tradition of the firſt ages of it was more freſh and entire, It 18 
ſcarce imaginable thac men ſhould queſtion che Being of a 
Ged, when the biftory of the flood, and the propagation of rhe 
world after ic by the Sons of Noab,and the burning of Sodom 
and Gomorrah were ſo freſh in their memories, as having been 

| Gone ſofew Generations before them. And by what remains 
of any bzMory of other Nations in thole elder eimes men ay 
Aaa2 0 
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ſo far from Atheiſms, that Polthesfwe aid Idolatry wete the 
common pra&ice: of the/ world, -as'is moſt 'evideart in all 
relations of the antient Chaldeans, o/£ gyptians, Phenicians, 
and other Nations, who all ſuppoſed theſe rwo prixcipler, 
as well as thoſe who ſerved the true God. And in; alt pro- 
bability, as men are apt torun from one extream to another, 
Polythe:ſm was the firſt occafion of  Athe:ſnmr,and Ideolatry of 
irreligion, And thence wee finde the firſt appearance' of 
eAtheifts to bee in the moſt blind and ſuperſtitious age of 
' Greece, when the obſcene Poets had ſo debanched the common 
underſtandings of the people, as ro make them beleeve ſuch 
things concerning their Gods, whichiwere-ſo zmcongraew to 
humane. xature, char all who had. any ſenſe of goodneſs lefr, 


could not but loathe and abhor ſuch Deities. And: therefore 
wee finde all the flours and Jeers of the repured Athesſts 
among them, ſuch as Dionyſins, Diagoras, T heodorus , Eu- 
bemerns, Mefſemms and others, were caſt upon their yene- 
rable Deities, which they ſoſolemnly worſhipped, who h4d 
been before as Exhemermxs plainly told them, poor mortal 


men, and thoſe not of the beſt reputatzon neither : and there- 
fore as the Epiexrean in T wil well ſayes, enmmis corwn cidle ns 
eſſes in lutts, the moſt ſuitable devotron for them had beer, 
lamenting their death. Now when theſe common Deites 
were ſo much derided by intelligent men, and yet the order 
of rhe wor/d ſeemed to rellchem there was really a God, 
though thoſe were none; thoſe who had Philoſophical wits, 
ſuch-as Democritxs and Epicurns. ſer themſelves to work to 
ſee if they could ſolve rhe Pheromena of nature wirchout 2 
Deity; and therefore aſſerted 'the er:igine of: the wniverſe 
to be only by a forturcons concourſe of infinite little particles; 
bur-herein' they  befooled rhemſelves and 'theif greedy fol- 
lawers , who were glad to be rid of thoſe anxieties of mind: 
which the thoughts of a Deity and an :mrmortal ſoul did canſe 
wichin them. - And although Lacretins in a bravado rells us 
of his Maſter, that when mers neinds were ſmnk nnder the bur- 
den of Religion, | Ranhunbe booed be | 


Hitman 
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... Humana ante oculos feds cum vita jacert Derempne:. 
In terris oppreſſa gravi ſub relgione : 0b, 1. | 
Primmnmy Grams mortals tollere. contra © 
Eft oculos anſus, primwuſque obſiſtere contr 4, 


that Epicurns was the firſt true G 71ant who durſt encounter the 
Geds, and if we beleeve him, overthrew thens 3n open field; 


gare religis pedibus ſubjet a viciſſins 
teritur, nos exequat vittoria celo. 


Yet Cotta in T wlly reports the sſſue of this battel quire other- 
wiſc; for alchough the greateſt rrmmph in this viRory had 
been onely co become like the beaſts chat periſh; yer if we 
© bele-ve. Corte, Epicurus was ſo far from: gaining any of his 
belaved.coſe and pleaſure by his 'ſextiments, that never was 
School-boy-more afraid of a Rod, nor -did any exemy more 
dread a Conqueror, than-Epicurns did- the thoyghts of a God 
ind death. Nec quenquans vid: qui mags ea que timenda 
eſe negaret, timeret;, mortem dico & Deos.' £0 hard it is for Pe Nat. Deor. 
| WM Eprewrear even afcer het hath proſtituted his conſcience,co #% 7+ 64. 86, 
flenceirs Bur. (what-ever there bee in the ar): there is an 
| Eliftical pawey in cexſcience that Will bear its ſelf up nor- 
victandir o:rhe weight that'is laid upon it, And yer after 
' all the labours of Epicarus,he knew it was no no purpoſe to 
| tadeevory Ub root out Wholly the belief of a Deity our of the 
| World, becauſe of the unanimous coxſert of rhe world in it; 
” and therefore hee admits of it as a neceffary Prolepfis or 
| Anticipation of . bumaue natare , ' quod- in omninm animis 
| Georum: wotionems impreſſiſſet #pſa natura, that natare 1s ſelf 
D hd femped an [de of God upon the minds of men;cum enim De Nat. Deer, 
" *ninitumo aliquo, aut more aut lege fit opiuio conftituta, (tb. 1, cop. 44. 
| Ware atgne ad nnnmy omnium firma conſenſio, inteliigi neceſſe 
9 Doe oſs quoniam infitas corum, vel potins innatas cogni- 
| Bones habemons; de quo antem onmnun natura conſentit, 1d. 
|; Yeriims efſe neceſſe et, as Vellems the Epicarean argues. 
| Lince the belcef of a Deity, neither riſe from cuſtom nor was 
' 'enalled by Law, yer is unanimouſly «fſented to by all 1ar- 
BM Aaa 3 hind; 


kivd, ic neceſſatily follows that there muſt bee a Deity, be- 
cauſe the des of it 1s ſo natural tous. If it were thus ac 


knowledged in the Wraing age of Greees , when men | | 


bent theic wits to #uſettle t eef of 
to Religion 3 how much more might it be eſteemeda-genersl 


principle of humane zatwre in thoſe elder times, when = | 


ſo much as one diſſenter appeared that wee read'of among 
the more antient Nations ? Bur Secondly, itwaslefs need- 
ful for Moſes roinfift much onthe proof of aDeity in his wri- 
tings, when his veryimploymens, and the h:Fory he wrote, 
was the greateſt evidexce that there were one» Could any of 


them queſtion, whether there were a God, or no, who had | 


Beleef of ſuch things as tended {| 


heard his voice at mount Sinai, and had received a Law {4 


from him, who had been preſent at ſo many miracles which 
were done by Moſes in e/Zgypt and the Wilderneſs ? Whar 
more evident demonſtration of God could be defired, than 
thoſe many unparalleld miracles, which were wrons 

among them > And thoſe who would not be convinced by 
them that there was a God, would certainly be convinced by 


nothing. Thirdly, It was unſuitable to the pwrpoſe of Me- ies 
ſes to go abour to prove any thing hee delivered by che meer 


force of humane reaſon, becauſe he writ as a perſon imployed 
by God; and therefore by che eArguments on which bes 
rhey 


were to beleeve his T eftimony in what ever hee writ, 
could not bur beleeve there was a God that imptoyed him. 
And from hence ir is that oſes wich ſo much Majeſty and 
Amnthority begins the _— of the Creation, with, In the 
beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth, There 
could bee no greater evidevce that there was an infinitely 
wiſe, good, and powerful God, than that the Univerſe was 
produced out of »ething by him, and. what reaſon: could 
there be to diſtruſt his T eftsmony who relates ir, who mani” 


felted not only that there was a God, bat that hee was im * 


ployed by him, by the axirecles which hee wrought : ſo that 
all our former difcomE, concerning the evidences of Divine 
revelation, are a moſt palpable demonitration of a Deity; for 
if there be ſuch a pewer which can alter the courſe of natare 


when hee pleaſe, che Bezwg wherein it is, muſt needs be i» | 


fins ee; which is the ſame which we mean by God, 


But 


— 
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 . Bur yet for thoſe whoſe:winds ate ſo coy and ſqueamiſh 28 
co any ching of Divine revelation, wee want Laps the 


 evidende1n potnt of 24ſox ro Prove to them the exiſtence of 


2.Deity. In arder'to which, 1 ſhall cleat chef, : 
yo Fa I 2 theſe following pro 
I. That the true notion of a Deity is ' moſt agreeable to the 
| faonltics of mens ſenls, and moſt conſonant to reaſon and the 
light of nature. | , 
. 2», T hat thoſe who will not. beleeve that there is a God, 
de beleeve other things on far leſs reaſon, and muſt by their own 
rinciples deny ſonse things which are apparently true, 
3+. That wee have as certain evidexce that there js a God, as 
it # poſſible for us to have, conſidering his nature. 


Sea. 3. 


_ That the true notion of God is moſt agreeable tothe faculties P?0þ. Is 


of mens ſouls, and moſt conſonant to reaſon and the light of 
| Miwre: te 6. that the [dea of God (or that which wee con- 
1 it our minds when wee think of God) is ſo farfrom 
being any wales 7eprgnant to any principle of reaſon within 
us, rhat 4 ts hard to pitch on any other notzo» which hath 


1 . fewer entanglements in ity to a mind ſo far Metaphyſical as to 
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 #fralt from ſenſe and prejudice, I grant it very difficult, 
my impoſſible, for thoſe to have any true ſertled notion of 
2 God, who ſearch for an 1dea of him in their fancies, and 
here never conſcroxs to themſelves of any higher facwlty in 
their ſouls than meer insagination, Such may have imaginem 
Joris, or galeate Minerva, as hee in Tully ſpeaks,ſome Idea 
of an /do/ in their winds, but none of a tr#e God, For wee 
, May as ſoon come by the ſight of colors to wnderſtand the 
' kw7 « of ſounds, as by any corporal phanta(ms come to have 
atrue [de of God, And although ſomerimes an 1dea be 
taken for that imprefſio of things which is lodged in the 
Phantafie, yer here wee take it in a more general ſenſe,as It 
contains the repreſentation of any thing in the mind; as 1t 1s 


underftand things by their /dea's, which are nothing elſe 


the things themſelves as they are objeRively repreſented - 


' tothe underſtanding. So that an 7dex in its general ſenſe 1n 


- Which weerake ic - 1s nothing elſe but the objeltrve being of a- 


thing asir torminates the #uder ſtanding, and is the form of 


the - 


 . commonly (aid in the Schools. that the Divme Tntelle& doth - 
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rco 
ſome ont BG 


mindywhich the underſtandivg forms within irs ſelf by its own 
power, as 1t is a principle of cogitation; ſuch are thoſe which 
are called extia rationss,and have no orher exiſtence ar all bur 
only in the #nderſtanding.as Chimera's, Centaures, 8, Now = 
as totheſe, wee are to obſerve, that although the compoſitzon 

of theſe things togerher by the anderftanding be thar which 
makes theſe /dea's to be only fidtitions, yer the #ndeyſtanding 
would not be able to componnd ſuch things, were they not 
ſeverally repreſented to the. ,zind; as unleſs we had known 
what a horſe and a »2ax had been, our minds could not have 
conjojned them together in its apprehenſion. So that 18 wy 
theſe which are the moſt fiftitions Idea's, wee ſee, that al- | 
chough the Idea irs ſelfbe a-meer creature of the underfiand- 


ings yet the 3d could nat form ſuch an /des burupon pre* 
exiſtent 
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exiſtent matter, and ſome objett:ve reality muſt be ſuppoſed 
\ | in order co the :intelletiual conception of theſe Anomaloz 
\ | entitjes. By Which we ſee that that ſtrange kind of onnr- 
potency which ſome have attribured to the underitanding, 
| lies net In 4 Power of concetving things wholly imzpeſſible, or 
fancying /dea's of abſolute nox-emtitzes, but in a kind of 
African Copulation of ſuch $ecies of things together, which 
in Natsre ſeem wholly :#compoſſible, (as the Schools ſpeak ) 
or have no coxgruity at all in the order of the Kniverſe, So 
kl thathad there never been any ſuch things in the World as 
wu matter and 229tron, it is veryhard to conceive , how the #1 
| drrſtanding could have formed within its ſelf the variety of 
the Fecres of ſuch things, which are the reſts of thoſe two 
prand prizciples of the Vmiverſe. Bur becauſe it is ſo inz- 
ible for minds not very comtemplative and Metaphyſical 
to 4bſtratt from matter, thence ir 1s wee are apt tO imagine 
ſuch a Power in the #nderſtavding , whereby it may form 
" Iaz#'s of ſuch things which have no objettive reality at all. 
JJrant thoſe we call entia rations have no external reality as 
they are ſach ; bur yer I ſay, the exiſtence of matter 1n the 
i] wrld,and the corporeal Phantaſmes of ontward beings are the 
| faundation of the ſouls conception of thoſe emtityes, which have 
noexiftence beyond the humane Intelleft. 
The ne enquiry then is, how far this Plaſtick Power of 
| theanderſtanding, may exrend its ſelf in itSforming an [des 
| of God, That there is ſuch a 9%e in che minds of men, is evi- 
wi dence to every one that conſults his own faculties, and en- 
quires of them, whether they cannor apprehend a ſcr/ed and 
cnftent notion of a Being which is abſolutely PerfefF, For 
that is all we underſtand by che [des of God; nor that there 
52ny ſuch cornate Idea in the Soul, in the ſenſe which cox= 
wee Adea's are commonly underſtood ; bur rhar there is a 
 feultyin the Soul, whereby uponthe free uſe of reaſov,ircan 
within its ſelf aſerled #9tr0» of ſuch a Being,which is as 
TIT fefas ic is poſſible for us. to conceive a Being to bee. If 
Ig | Wy difficulcy be made concerning the forming ſuch a xotiow 
Ef tones mind,lert che perſon who ſcruples ir, only exquire of 
Fg | bimſelf, whether he judges all Bewgs 1n the world equal ; 
"ether a mwſhrome harh in ic _ _ perfeftions which nas 
—”, B 


hach ? 
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hath ? which I ſuppoſe none, who have a mind within them 
can queſtion. If rhen it bee granted that man hath ſome 
perfettions in him above infer:on7 creatBres it will be no mar- 


cer of difhculry to ſhew wherein 994» exceeds other infer;.. bed 


our Beings. For 1s not life a greater perfeftion then the | 
want of 1t ? 1s not reaſon and knowledge , 2 perſeftion above 
ſenſe? and loler us proceed to thoſe things , wherein one 


man difters from another; for 1t is evident, that all wen are . $lat 
not of equal accompliſhments ; 1s not then forecaſt and pru- im 


dence above mcogitancy and folly > is not the knowledge of 
cauſes of things better then ſt#p:dity and 1gnoraxce ? is nor 
beneficence and liberality more noble then par/inzony and 
narrowneſs of ſpirit ? 1s not true goodveſs far above debauchery - 
and intemperance ? and are ner all theſe far better, when 
they are joyned withſuch a power as hath no /imits or 
bonnds ar all 2 Now thenis it not poſſible for a mans mind , 
proceeding in. its ordinary way of wmtellettvon, to forma + 
»otton of ſuch a Being , which hath w:ſdome, goodneſs and 

power in it, without any limzts and bownds at all, or any of | 
thoſe abatements, which any of theſe perfefitions are found 
within 91a» ? For It 1s unconceivable, that the »1nd of man - | 
can attribute ro its ſelf abſolute perfettionwhen ir cannor but 
ſee its own defe&s in thoſe things it excells other creatures | 
in; and ſuppoſing ic had power, goodneſs and knowledge far 
above what it hath z yet it cannot but ſay, that theſe per- 
feftions would bee greater if it were alwazes poſleſicd of 


chem, and it were poſſible thar it ſhould ever ceaſe to bee, 4; 


or not have been. So that now joyning #-finite goodneſs, , 
»iſdeme and power,wirh eternity and neceſſity of exeſtencethe ;; 
re(ult is the notion of a Being abſolutely perfeft. Sothat now 
who ever queftions the ſwitableneſs of ſuch a notion or Idee 
co the faculties of mens ſouls, muſt queſtion the truth of tus 


own *acnlties , and the method they proceed in, in their ," 


cleareſt conceptions and ratiocHations. And the wind of may 
may as well queſtion the t7#th of any 1dea it hath within ts |, 
ſelf, as of this wee now diſcourſe of. Nay ir may befar 
ſooner puzled in any of thoſe Idea's, which are trayſmitted 
into the Phaxtaſie by the inspreſſions of corporeal Beings upol \ 
the Orgars of ſenſe, then in tlus oge Zavibis = _ 
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ated Idea; which depends wholly upon the mind. 

All the 4:fficulty now 15, whether this /dea of ſuch an «b- $27 
ſolmely perfett Being, bee any thing elſe but the underſtand- To 
ings Plaſizck, power, whereby it can write all theſe perfettions 

echer in one coxceptzon, or doth ir neceſlarily imply, thac 
chere muſt be ſuch a Being really exiſtent ,. or elſe I could 
never have formed ſuch a ſetled norton of him in my mind ? 
To this I anſwer, 1.Ir is as much as I defire ar preſenc.thac 
the forming of ſuch an [des in the mind, is as ſuitable and 
agreeable to our faculties as the forming the conception of any 
other Berg 1n the world. For hereby it is moſt evidenc 
thar the »0tz0x of a God imports nothing incongruoms to rea- 
ſon, or repugnant to the facnlties of our ſouls; bur that the 
mind will forms as ſerled and clear a zotzo» of God, as of any 
thing which in the judgement of Eprcurm , his infallible 
ſenſes did the moſt aflnre him of, So that there can bee no 
ſhadow of a pretexce, why any ſhould reje& the Being of a 

God, becauſe of the 1mpoſſib1lity to conceive any ſuch Being 

as God 1s, If to this it be obje&ed, that ſuch things are 1m= 

phed in this Idea, which make it nnconcervable, wu that all the 
perfeltions in this Being are ſuppoſed to be infinite, and infinity 
lrerſcends onr capacity of apprehenſion, To this I anſwers 

I, That thoſe who deny i»fimty in God, muſt neceſlarily ate 

ribure it to ſomerking elſe, as to infinite ſpace, infinity of 
ſmcceſſions of ages and perſons, 1f the World were eternal; 
hem and therefore 1t is moſt wxreaſoxable to rejeR any notton for 

= that, which ic is impoſſible, bueif I deny char, I muſt atcrt- 
| bure it ro ſomerhing elſe,ro whoſe dear is far lefle proper 
then it is ro Gods. 2, Leaſt I ſhould rather ſeek ro avoid 
the «&rg#mext then to ſarisfie it, I ſay, chat though finite 
as w Ou cannot be comprehended ,yet wee may clearly and 


Gftinftly 4 2465 a Being to bee of that Nature, that no 


limits can be afſizned co it, asto irs Power or Preſence; which 
i as much as to underſtand it to be i»finite. The ratio 
fermalis of infinity may nor bee underſtood clearly and di- 

- RinAly, bur yer the Being which is infinite may be. Infinity 
Itfſelf cannot be onthis account, becauſe how ever poſitive 
we apprehend ity yet we alwaies apprehend it in a zegatve 


if v4, becauſe we conceiveir by denying all limitations and 
| Bhb 3 boutds 
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bounds to it 3 but the Being which is i»finite wee apprehend 
in a peſitzve manner, although not adequately , becauſe wee 1%" 
cannor comprehend all which isinic. As wee-may clearly IL 
and diſtin&aly ſee the Sea, though wee cannot diſcover the 1 
bounds of it; ſo may we clearly and diſtinaly « prehexd ſome 103 
Perfettions of God.when we fix our minds on them, although | 
we are not able to gra#Þ them alrogether in our narrow and # 
confined intellefs , becauſe they are Infinjte. Thus wee ſee : 
that Gods Infimty doth nor ar all avate the clearveſs.and di- 
finineſs of the notion; which we have of Godzſo that though 5! 
the Perfetlions of God are without bownds or limits, yer it 
bears no repugnancy atall to mens natural facies, rohave 
a _ Idea of a Being Infimtely perfeff in their 
minds, 

To the Queſtion I anſwer,lt ſeems highly probable and far 
more conſonant to reaſon then the coutrary,.that this Idea of | 
God uponthe mind of man, is no meerly: fiftitious Idea, bur 
chat it is really imprinted there by that God Whoſe /deait is, : 
and therefore doth ſuppoſe a reality in the thing. correſpon- th 
dent to that objeHive.reality which.1s 1n.che underſtanding, 

For although I am not ſo well: ſatisfied that the meer obje- | 

flive reality of the Idea of God doth. exceed the efficiency of | 

the mind, as.that Idea is nakedly conſidered in its ſelf, be- ryji 

cauſe of the unlimited power of rhe word era. concepti- he 

9:Y er I ſay,confidering that/dea in all the circumſtances of 

it,it ſeems highly probable that it-is no meer ens rations, or 

figment of the underſtanding ; and that -will appear on theſe yyy 

conſiderations, 1. This 1dea is of ſuch a Nature as could not -| 

be formed from the #nderftandings conſideration of any cor-. | 

poreal phantaſms.Becauſe what ever hath any thing of matter | 

n it, involves of xeceſſity many imperfeitions, along with it; | 

for every patt of matter is diviſible into more-parts.Now 1t 18 - | 

a thing evident ro»ataral light, that its a greater perfetiion 

not to be diviſible then to be ſo, Beſides, corporeal phantaſms: 

are ſo far from helping us in forming this 1dr, that they 

alone hinder us from a diſtinft conception of it, while wee at- 

tend to them; becauſe theſe bear no proportzon at all to ſuch 

a being. So that this [dea however muſt bee a pure al? of In- 
 tellethos, and therefore ſuppoſing there were noorher facyl* 


7.4 
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tx in man bat im9gination, ir would bear the greate reprg- 
nancy tO OUT conceptions , andit would bee accordine to the 
principles of Epicurus and ſome modern Philoſopher 5,4 thine 
wholly impoſſible to form an Idea of God, unleis with Epicu- 
r#s we imagine him to be corporeal , which is to ſay,he is no 
God, Which was the reaſon that Twlly ſaid Epicurrxs did on- 
ly nome ponere , re tollere Deos , becauſe ſuch a notion of 
God 1s repugnant to natural light, So that if this [dea doth 
* wholly abſira& from corporeal phantaſms, it thereby appears 
 thar there 1s a migher faculty in mans Sex! then meer 1m1asi- 
na40n, and 1t 1s hardly conceivable whence a faculty. which 
thus extends its ſelf to an infinite objef, ſhould come, but 
from an z»finite Bezng : eſpecially if we conſider, 2, Thar 
the underſtanding in forming this Idea of Gog , death not by 
diſtin& atZs, firlt colle& one perfettion,and then axother,and 
atlaſt #=ite theſe together, but the ſimplicityand wity of all 
theſe perfe23ows is as neceſſarily conceived as any of rhem. 
Granting then that the underſtanding by the obſerving of 
ſeveral perfefzoxs,;n theworld, might be able to abſtratt theſe 
ſeverally from each Being wherein they. were, yer whence 
ſhould the 7dea of the wnity and 12ſeparability of all theſe 
' perfelF;ons come ? The mind may, 1c 1s truegknit ſome things 
ether in fiftons [dea's, but then thoſe are fo farre from 
wity, with each other, that inthemſelves they ſpeak mu- 
tual repwgnancy toone another, which makes them proper 
emtiarationis ; bur theſe ſeveral perfettions are ſo far from 
| ſpeaking yepzgnancy to exch ocher, that the wnty and inſepa- 
rability of them is as neceflary to the forming of this [dea , 
8 any other perfeftioz whatſoever. So thar from h2nce It ap» - 
pears rhart the conſideration of the perfettions which are 1n 
the Creatures, is only an occaſion given to the mind to help 
tin its Tdea of God,and nor that the [deairs ſelf depends up» 
on thoſe perfettions as the cauſes of ir; as in tne cleareſt 
Mathematical traths. the manner of demonſtration may bee: 
neceſſary ro help the underſtanding to its clearer aſſent , 
though the things in themſelves be undoubredly 87we. For 
all rrinds are not equally capable of rhe ſame trmths; ſome 
| tz of quicker apprebexſiov-rhen others are ; now although 
. taſlower-apprebenfions: a more particular way of demon- 
Bbb 3 ftrating | 
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ſtrating chings be neceſſary, yer the truthrin themſelves are 


equal, rhough they have not equal evidence to ſeveral per. 
{ons . | 


3. Ic appears that this is no meer fiftitioms Ideafrom the 8h 


#niformity of it 1n all perſons who have freed themſelves from 


the entanglements of corporeal phantaſms. Thoſe wee call wx 


entia rations, we find by expertence in our minds, thar they 
are formed ad placitums ; wee may imagine them as many 


| wayes as we pleaſe; bur wee ſee it is quite otherwiſe inthis # 


Idea of God, tor in thoſe attributes or perfettions which by | 
the light of Natnre we attribute to God, there is an #niforns 
conſeat in all thoſe who have deveſted cheir minds of cerporeal 
Phantaſms tn their coxceptions of God, For while men have 
agreed chat rhegbjett of their /dea 1s a being abſe/ntely per- xt 
fett, there harh been no 4sſext in the perfethozs which have | 
vcen attributed to it z none have queſtioned bur infirite vigi 
wiſdome, goodneſs, and power,jojned with neceſſity of exitence, 
have been all implyed in chis /des, So rhat it 18 ſcarce poſ- 
ible ro inſtance in any one /dea, ns net of thoſe thi 
which are moſt obviows to our ſenſes, wherein there hath 
been ſo great an w»rformity of mens conceptions as in this /- | 
dea of Ged.And the moſt groſs corporeal1dea of the molt ſen- 
Gible matter barh been more lyable to heats and diſpmres 
among Phyloſophers, then this [dea of a being infinite, and 
purely ſprritzal, Which Rrongly proves my preſent pro- 
poſition , that this Idea of Gods very Conſonant to Natural 
{1 ght;for it is hardly conceivable that there ſhould be ſo #- ; 
"»1verſal a conſent,of minds in this /dea,were it nota natural - ; 
reſwlt from the free uſe of our reaſor and faculties, And 
rhar which adds further weight ro this argument, 15, that al- 
rhough 1»finity be ſo neceſſarily :mplyzed 1n this [dea of God, 
yet men do not attribure all kind of 1rfirite things to God ; 
for there being conceivable [nfirite number , Infinite long» 
tude, as well as Infinite Power and knowledge,our minds rea- 
dily attribute rhe latter ro God , and as readily abſtratt the 
otier from his »at#re, Whichis an argument this /dea 1s not 
fift 1tiozes, but argues reality in the thing correFbondent to our 
conception of ir.So much may ſuffice ro clear the firft pro- ,; 
enfition, viz. that the w0tion of a God is wery ſunable to the ' 


faculties 
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facmlties of mens ſouls, and to that light of Nature which they 
proceed by in ji ry, the conceptions rþ things. 

Thoſe who deny that there is a Ged , do aſſert other things 
on far leſs evrdexce of reaſon, and muſt b y their own principles 
deny ſomse things which are apparently true,One would ex 
that ſuch Perſons who are apr to. condemn the whole W o:1d 
of folly in beleeving the e7uth of Religion , and would fain 
be admired as men of a deeper reach, and greater wit and 
ſagacuy tan omhers,vould when they haveexploded aDeity, 
at leaft give us ſome more rational and confitent account of 
things ,then We can give that there is a God, Bur on the con- 
_ rrary wee find the reaſons on which they reje& a Dei 'y ſo la- 
mentably weak, and lo caſily retorted upon themſelves, and 
the hypotheſes rhey ſubſticure inſtead of a Deity ſo precarious, 
obſcure and #2certars, that we need no other argument to 
evince the reaſonableneſs of Rel1g1on, then from the manifett 
foly as well as :m9prety of thoſe who oppoſe ir. Which wee 
ſhall make evident by theſe rwo things. 1. That wh. le they 
deny 4 Deity, they aſſert other things onfar leſs reaſon. 2. That 
by thoſe principles on winch they deny a Deity, they muſt deny 
ſome things which are apparently true. 

' I. That they aſſert ſome things on far leſs reaſon then we do 
' that there is a God. . For ifthere be nor an infinitely powerfull 
Ged who produced the world out of norhing, 1t muſt ne- 
cefſacily follow according to the different princeples of the 
 4riſtetelian, and Epicurean Atherſts, that either the world 
| WaSasS iris from all eternity, or elſe that itwas at firſt made 
' by the forturrous concorrſe of Atoms. Now | appeal to the 
 Teaſon of iny Perſox who hath the free uſe of ir > Whether 
 elther of theſe rwo Hypotheſes,urged with the ſame or great= 
er difficulties, &c. be nor far more weakly proved, then the 
---d of a Deity is, or the prodxft;on of the world by 
Ms, | 

1. They rus themſelves into the ſame difficulties which they 
Would avoid in the belief of a Dexty3 and noratng can bee a 
greater evidence of an zntangled mind rhen thisis : To deny 
athing becauſe of ſome difficu/tyinir, and inſtead of it to 
afſerr another thing-which1s chargeable with che very ſame 
eiflculty in a kioher degree. Thus when they reject LO 5 

| auſe 
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becauſe they cannot underſtand what infixity means ; both 
theſe Hypotheſes are lyable to the ſame intricacy in appre- 
bending he nature of ſomerhing lnfinize, For according to 
the Eprenreans , there muſt be an /» fine Space, and whar 
orearer eaſe to the mind is there in conce;ving an 7dea of that 
rhen of an Infinite Being. And if rhe world be eternal, there 
muſt have been palt an Infinite ſuccesſion of ages, and is not 
the wnderſ-anding as eaſily lolt in this, as in-an eternal Being 

which created the World ? For if the courſe of Generations 
in the World had no beginning at all, (which neceſſarily 
follows upon the eterzity of the world) then an infinite xun- 
ber of ſuccesſions are already paſt, and if paſt then at anend, 
and ſo we find-an finite which hath had an e»d, which is a 
conſequence becoming one who avoids the beleef of a Deny , 
becauſe Tufimity 'is an wnconcervable thing. Beſides, if 
the number of Generations hath been Infinite , theſe 
two conſequences will unavoydably follow, which the reaſes 
of any one but an Atheiſt would Rartle at, that one I»finire 
may be-greater then azother, and that the part is equalro 
the whole. Forlet him fix where he pleaſe, in the conrſe of 


Generations , | demand whether in the ty" ways | 


time the ſwccesſion of Generations Was fimte or Infimte; if 
finite, chemit had a beginning; and ſo'the world not eternal ; 
If z»fizrte, then I ask, Whether there iwere not a longer ſuc- 
ceſion of Generations in the tine of his great grand-Children, 
and ſo there mult be a »#wber greater then that which was 
znfimte ; forthe former ſucceſton was infinite, and this hath 
more Generations, intt then that had ; bur if ir bee ſaid that 
rhey were equal, becauſe both i»finite, then the ſucceſs:on of 
Genera rons to the Grand-father , being bur a parc of that 
which extends to his Grand-children and poſterity, the part 1 
equal torthe-whole, And is not now the notion of an Ivfinite 
a_ enough to tumble an Atheiſts reaſon, when it can ſo 
nimbly leap over ſo apparent contradi&ions ? TI inſiſt not on 
this as an evident demonſtration to prove a Deity, which poſ- 
fbly ic may nor amount to, becauſe it may only demonſtrate 
the impoſs1bility of our underſtandings comprehending the 
nature of /»fimity. But however it doth moſt evidently 
aemonſtrate the folly and unreaſonableneſs of the Atheiſt _ 
rej 
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rczets rhe Beg of God on the account of his Infix, when 
his underſtanding is more /oft in rag vim Fogg 8 
ſacceſuon of Generations which follows from his ſappofitton 
of the eternity of the world. If then ir be im720/7ble, as it 
is, npon any praxciples whatſoever, to avoid the conceptions 
of fomewhar z»fimite and eternal, either matter or ſpace, or 
ſome Bezng, ler any one appeal ro his own reaſon whether 
ic be not more agreeable to that, to attribute theſe perfeth- 
ons ſuch a Being, to whoſe /dea they neceflarily belong , 
then to attr;bwre them to this world in whoſe conception they 
are not at all implyed; bur on the contrary they do far more 
e our wnderſtandings than when we conceive them ro be 
in Ged, If ſomewhat muſt have a continued duration, and 
bee of an wnbounded nature, how much more rational is ic 
toconceive weſdome, power, and g-odneſs to bee conjoyned 
with eternity and infinity, than to beſtow theſe atrribures 
upon an empty face, or upon dull and unagive matter ? 
It cannot be reaſon then, bur ſome more baſe and unworthy 
principle which makes rhe Arbeiſt queſtion the Being of 
God, becauſe his perfettions are unconcerveable, when accord- 
ing to his own prexciptes the moſt puzzling arrributes of God 
return upon hz with more force and v10lence, and thar in 2 
more snexplicable manner. 

As the eAtheiſt muſt admit thoſe things himfelf which he 
rejefs che Bering of God for, ſo hee admits them upon far 
peaker grounds than wee do attribute them to God. If any 
thing may be made evident to mans natural reaſon concern= 
ing the exiſtence of a Being {0 infinite as God is,we doubt not 

tto make it appear that wee have great aſſurance of the 
Being of God; bur how far muſtthe Atheiſt go, how keartily 
muſthe begge before his H yp#theſis either of the fortuitores 
emconrſe of Atoms, Or etermty of the world will be granted 
tohim, For if wee ſtay till hee proves either of theſe by ev1- 

and denzonſtrative reaſons, the world may have an end 
before he Proves his Atoms conld give it a beginning,and we | 
may finde it eternal, 2 parte poſt, before he can prove it was 
[04 perte ante, For the proof of a Deity, wee appeal to his 
Wn faculties, reaſon and conſcience; wee make uſe of arg- 
Wents before his ejes : wee bring the univerſal fenſe of man- 
Ccc ; kind 
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kind along with us : Bur for his principles, we muſt wholly 
alter the preſent ſtage of the world, and rumble the whole 
Univerſe into lutle particles; wee mult grind the Sun ro 
powder), and by a new way of :zterment turn the earth into 
duſt and aſhes, before wee can ſo much as igwagine how the 
world could be framed, And when wee have thus far begged 
leave to i#4g1ze things to bee what. they never were, wee 
mult chen (tand by in ſome infimte ſpace. to behold the 
trickings and dancimgs about of thele little particles of 
waiter, till by cheir frequent yanconnters and juſtlings one 
upon another, they ar Jait /»k themſelves rogether,and run 
ſo long in a 7o#nd till chey make whiri-pools enough for Sex, 
Moon, and Stari, and all the bodses of the Unverſe to 
emerge our of» But what was it which ac firſt ſetthele liccle 
particles of marrer in motion?. Whence came ſo grear variety 
in them to produce ſuch wonderful diverſities 1n bodies as 
there are in che world 2 How came theſe caſual motions to- 
hic ſo luckily 1nro ſuch admirable comtrivances as are inthe 
Univerſe ? When once I ſee a thowſaxd blind men run the 
point of a ſword in at a key-hole withour one miſſing; when 
1 finde them all fr:sk;ng together in a ſpacions field, and ex- 
aRly meeting all ar laſt in the very m:ddle of itzwhen I once 
finde,as T ullyſpeaks, rhe Anzals of Ennins fairly written in 
2 heap of ſand, and as Keplers wife rold him, a room full of 
herbs moving up and down,fall down into the exa& order of 
ſallees, ] may then think the Atomical Hypotheſis probable,  ; 
and not before. Burt what evidence of reaſon, or demox- 
ftratien have we that the great bodses of the world did reſult 
trom ſuch a motzon of theſe ſmall particles ? Ir is poſſible co 
be ſo, ſaith Eprcurus; what if we grant it poſſible? can no 
things in the world be, which it is poſſible, might have been | 
otherwiſe? What elſe thinks Epicarnus of the Generations of 
things now ? they are ſuch certainly as the world now is, and 
yer he beleeves it was once otherwiſe: Muſt thereforea bare 
poſſibility of the contrary make us deny our reaſon, ſilence 
conſcience, contraditt the univerſal ſenſe of mankind by ex* 
cluding a Deity out of the world 2 Buc whence doth it ap- 
pear poſſible? Did we ever finde any thing of rhe ſame nature 
wth the world produced in {ſuch a manner by ſuch a wu 
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courſe of Atoms? Or 1s it becauſe we finde in xatural beings 
how much cheſe particles of matter ſerve to ſolve the Pha 
yorene of narrre ? Bur doth itar all follow, becauſe now 
under Divire providence which wiſely orders the world » and 
chings 1n 1t, chat theſe particles, with their ſeveral affe tions 
and moron, may give us a tolerable accom of many appear- 
4125s 25 LO bodtes, that therefore the Hnmverſe had its orio;- 
al meerly by a concyetion of theſe withour anv Divine baud 
roordey and dirett their. motion ? Bur of this more, when we 
 cometothe creation of the world; our detign now is only 
ro compare the x9tzox of a Deity, and of the Arheiſts Hypo- 
.theps in point of perfprenity and evidence of reaſon : of which 
let any one who bath reaſon judge. Thus wee ſee how the 
Atheiſt 1n denymg a Deny, muſt aſſert ſomething elſe inſtead 
of ir, which 1s prefted with the ſame, if nor greacer difficul- 
Ties, and proved by far leſs reaſor. 

The Atheiſt by the ſame principles on which he demes a God, 
waſt deny ſome things which are apparently true, Which will 
be evident by our ranning over the moſt plauſible prerences 
which hee 1nfifts upon, | | 

1,Becauſe theBerng of Godcannot be demonſtrated.Bur how 

. doththe Athest meanir? 1s it becanſe God cannot be demon- 
frated to ſenſe, that wee cannot digito monſtrars & dicier hic 
eft, point at bins with onr fingers? Ic is a figuthere is lictle of 
reaſon left, where ſenſe is made the only Umpire of all k:ndy 
of Beings, Muſt all /ntellefiual Beings bee proſcribed our of | 
the order of Nature, becauſe they cannor paſſe the ſcrutiny 

of ſenſe ? And by the ſame reaſon all colours ſhall be deſhed 
our becauſe they cannot be heard; all xo;ſes ſilenced, becauſe 
they cannot bee ſeenz for why may not one ſenſe be ſer to 
Judge of all objefts. of ſenſe with far more reaſon, than ſenſe 
trs ſelf be ſet as judge over Intellefinal Beings ? Bur yer it1s 
wiſely done of the Atheiſt to make ſenſe his judge; for if we 
once appeal to this, he knows our cauſe 1s loft; for as he ſaid 
of a Phyſician when one asked him, wherher hee had any 
experience of him, no, ſaid hee, $S: periculum feciſſem, non 
viverem ; If I bad tryed him, 1-had been dead cre now 
ſo here, If God were to bee tryed by the jwdgement of 
ſenſe, hee muſt ceaſe to be Ged; for how can an infinite and 
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| ſpiritual Being be diſcerned by the judgement of ſenſe, and 
it hee be not an fine and ſpiritual Being, heels not God, 
Bur it may be the Atheiſts meaningi1s nct ſo groſs, bur hee 
intends ſuch a demonſtration to reaſon as that two and two 
make fonr, or that the whole is greater than the parts; with 
ſuch a dem6»ſt7ation hes would fir down contented, But will 
no leſs than this ſerve him > what becomes then of the 
worlds being made by a fertuitou concourſe of Atoms ? ig this 
as evident as that two-and rwo make four? And will the 
Philoſophical Atheiſt really beleeve nothing in ature, but 
what is as evideyt to-him in material:Beings,as that the whole 
i greater than the parts? By any means let Atheiſts then 
write Philoſophy, thar ac laſt the clocks in Londoy may ſtrike 
rogerher, and the Philoſophers agree; for I ſuppoſe none of 
them queltion that. . Bur yer it is poſlible the Atheiſt may in 
a 200d humour abate ſome thing of this, and mean by de- 
monſtration ſnch a proof as takes away all drfficulttes, 1f hee 
means as to the gromnd of aſſent, ws undertake it; if asto the 
objeft apprehended, wee reject it as wnweaſonable, becauſe its 
1mepoſſible a Being infinite ſhould be comprehended by us; for 
if it could, it were no longer infimte. Bur let us cry this 
principle by other things, and how evident is it, that on this 
account {ome things muſt be dexzed which himſelf will con= 
feſs to bez true? for init ance, that opprobriume Phileſochorum, 
the d:wifsbility of quantity, or extended matter into fimte or- 
infixite parts ; let him take which fide hee pleaſe, and ſee 
wherher by the force of the argam-nts on either fide, if hee 
aold to this princeple,he mult nor be forced: to deny thar there: 
13 any ſuch thing as matter 1n the world; and then wee may 
well have an nf5»ite empty ſpace, when: by the force of this 
one Principle, both God and matter are baniſhed quite out: of 
tae world. Bur if the Atherſt will bur come one ſtep lower, 
and by his dexzonſtratzoz intend nothing elſe bur ſuch a ſuf- 
fictent proof of 1t,as the watsre of rhe thing is capable of, hee: 
will not only ſpeak moſt conſonantly to reaſon, but may bee: 
:n ſome hopes of gaining ſatifattios. Forirt is moſt evident, 
chat all things are not capable of the like way of proof, and 
car in ſome caſes the poſibz13ty of the contrary mult bee no 
Suacrauce to an waonbted aſſent, Whar theſe proofs are, will 
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appear afrerwards.I come to the next 2 . 
opinions which 1s, LSE Atheiſts 
2. The weakneſs of ſome arguments brought to prove a 
Deity, Bur ler us granc that ſome arguments will nor do ir 
doth ic therefore follow rhar nove can do ic > Whar if ſome 
have proved che Suz to be the center of the world : and the 
mntion of the earth, by very weak, arguments, will the Atheiſt 
therefore queſtion it ? what if Epicurus hath proved his 
Atemical hypoth:fis by ſome filly Sophiſms, will th: Atheift 
therefore rather beleeve the creation of the world than ir > 
What if the Ather/# may make himſelf ſport at ſome frories of 
aritions inſiſted on ro prove a Deity, doth ir therefore 
follow there 1s no Goa,becauſe ſome perſons have been over- 
credulons ? Wharf ſome having more zeal that knowledge, 
may attribute ſuch things to Gods immediate hand, which 
may be prodxced by natural cauſes,dorh ir thence follow thar 
God hath no hand in governing the world at all > Whar if 
fears, and hopes, and perſwaſions, may depend much-on prix- 
ciples of education, mult conſcrence then bee reſolved wholly 
into cheſe? What if ſome aevont Melancholrſt may imbrace 
the iflues of his own Imagination for the ray” of che 
Divine Spirit, doth it therefore follow, that religion is no- 
_ thing but ſtrength of fancy improved by principles of educa » 
tiow whar if ſome of che numerous proofs of a Deity were: 
cutoff, and onely thoſe made #/7 of, which are of greateſt 
farce, would the 74th ſuffer ar all by char ? I grant advan- 
tage is often taken again(t a rhing more by one weak 4rgu- 
ment brought for ir, than for ir by che ſfronge/? proofs : buc I 
ſay, itis reaſonable ic ſhould be ſo; and were men rational 
and ingenious it would not beſo. Many times arguments 
may be good in cheir 0rdery bur they are mſ-placed; ſome 
may prove the thing rationat, which may not prove it ere ; 
ſome may ſhew the ab/u#rditres of the adverſaries, rejeRing 
the thing, which may be nor ſufficient to prove itz now when 
men »wwbey, and not wegh their arguments, bur give them 
In the /wwp to the main queſtion, withour fitting them ro- 
their ſeveral places, they do more diſ-ſervice to the main of 
the battelby the diſorder of their forces,then they can advay- 


tage it by the »umber of them. 
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3; Anorher great prerence the AtheiFt hath, is, thar 
A el:igion is only an invention of Politicians, which the awe 


people with as they pleaſe, and therefore tell them of 2 God 


and another world, as others ſend young children to (choo! 
to keep thems im better order, chat rhey may govern them with 


the greater eaſe, To this I anſwer, :t, Religion I oranc 


hath a great fluence upon the well- governing the world, 


nay ſo great, that were the AthesHFs opinion true, and the 
world perſwaded of it, it were impoſſible the world could be 
well governed. For the Government of the world in civil 
ſocieties, depends not ſo much on force, as the ſacred. bonds 
of duty and allegiance, which hold a Nation that owns reli- 
g10n 28 true, in far ſurer obligations ro-endeavour rhe” peace 
and welfare of a Nation than ever wolence can do. For in 
this caſe only an apportunity 1s watched for to ſhake off that 
which chey account a yoak upon their necks; whereas when 


mens minds are poſleſſed with a ſenſe of duty and obhpation * 


to obedience our of conſcrexce, the rezgxy may be held with 


_ greater eaſe; and yer the people be better managed by them, 


than by ſuch as only gall and 1w7rage them. So rhat I egrant 
true religion to be rhe moſt ſerviceable principle for the 
governing of civil ſocietzes; bur withall, 1 ſay, 2. Itwere 
:spo ſible rel1g1on ſhould be ſo much made 8ſe of for. che 
governing of people, were there not a real propenſity and wecli= 
nation to religion imprinted on the minds of men, For as, 
did nor men love themſelves, and their children, their eſtates 
and iztereſts, 1t were 1w#poſiible ro keep them in obedience to 
Laws ; but doth it follow, becauſe Magiſtrates perſwade 


people ro obedience by ſuiring Laws to the general intereſt of | 


men » that therefore the Magiſtrates firlt made them love 
themſelves and their own concerns? So it is in religion, the 


Magiſtrate may make uſe of thisprope»ſity to religion in men U 


for civil ends, but his making »ſe of it dorh ſwppoſe it and 


not i»ſtill it. For were religion nothing elſe inthe worl uf 
but a deft gs only of Poltticrans, it would bee impoſſible to 


keep rha deſign from being diſcovered at one rime or other, 


and when onceir came to be kyown,it would hurry the whole 
world into confuſicn ; and the people would make no ſcruple 
"of all oaths and obligations, bur every one vvould ſeek to do 


others 
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others whac miſchief he could if he had opportun;: , and o 
no further than fear and force colifieaings him. ar 
no principle can be (0 dangerom to a ſtate as theilms, nor 
any thing more prommte its peace than true religion; and rhe 
more men are perſwaded of the truth of Rel 'g10n, they will 
berhe betrer ſubjefts, andthe more #/eful 15 civil ſocieties. 
As well then may an Athe;ſt ſay there is no ſuch thing as 
good nature 1n the world,becauſe thar is apt to be abuſcd,nor 
any ſuch thing as /ove, becauſe thar may be cheated, as that 
religion is nothing but a defigy, becauſe men may make ir 
Falkg to their private ends, Thus we ſee how the Atheiſt by 
' the force of thoſe principles on which hee denies a God wit be 
forced to deny other things, which yet by his own confeſſion are 
apparently true, : | 
.So I come to the third Propoſition, which is, That we have SeQ.10, 
4 certain evidence that there is a God, as we can have,conſider- P!0p. 3. 
ing his nature. When wee demand the proof of a thing,our 
firſt eye muſt be to the natwre of the thing which wee deſire 
may be proved; For things equally true, are not capable of 
equal emzdence, nor have like manners of probation, There is 
' bo demouſtration in Enclide will ſerve to prove that there 
are ſuch places as the Indies: wee cannot prove the earth 1s 
rod by the judgement of ſenſe ; nor that the ſoxl is 114- 
mortal by corporeal phantaſms, Every diftin& kind of Be- 
we hath its peculiar way of probation; and therefore it ought 
not to bee ar all wondered ar, if the Szpreme and wnfamte 
Being have his peculiar way of demonitrating himſelf to rhe 
a men, If thenwee have as evident proofs of the 
exiſtence of God, as we can have, conſidering the i»finity of | 
his nature, it is all which in reaſon wee can defire; and of 
that kind of proofs wee have theſe following. Fore 1. If 
Ged bath ſtamped av univerſal charatt er of himſelf upon the 
minds of men, 2, If the things in the world are the manfeſt 
effet; of infinite wiſdome, [4 oodneſ s and power. 3s [ f there 
be ſuch things in the world which are unaccountable withont a 
Deity;then wee may with ſafery and aſſurance conclude that - 
Ihere is a God. ; 
t. That God hathimprinted an univerſal charafter of him- 
ſelf onthe minds of men, and that may bee known by _ 
| . 1N2S> 
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chings; I. If it be ſuch as bears the ſame 1eportance among 
all perſons« oh If it I ſuch as cannot be miſtaken for the cha« 
rater © ting et[e. | 
By fon _ che firſt, whereby I ſhall prove this cha- 
ratler to be nmwverſal, becauſe the whole world hath con- 
ſented in ic, This argument we may rely on with the greater 
ſecurutybecauſe it was the only argument which retained the 
Deity in the antient School of ' Epicuyzs; which could hee 
have thought of as eafie way of evading, as hee thought hee 
had found out as to the Origine of the univerſe, hee was no 
ſuch great friend to the very name of a God, as to have re- 
tained it. as an Anticipation or Prolepfis of humane nature. 
And this argnment from the univerſal confevt of the world, 
was that which bore the p_ ſway among the Philoſo- 
phers, who went by »sthing bur dittates of natural light, 
which chey could nor ſo clearly diſcover in any thiygs, as in 
thoſe which all maxkind did #yanimonſly conſent in, Two 
chings I ſhall make out this by. 1, That »v (ufficient ac- 
cont can be gryen of ſo umverſal a conſent, unleſs it be ſwp- 
poſed to be the woice of nature, 2. That the diſſent of any paxy- 
ticular perſons us not ſufficient to controu! ſo unrverſal an agrees 
ment. 
1. T hat n0 ſufficient account of it can be given, but only by 
aſſerting it to be a dittate of nature, Inlo tirange a diſſent as 
rnere hatch been in the wer/d concerning moR of thoſe things 


- which relate to marnkinde in common, as the wedels of 


government, the Laws they are ruled by, the particalar rites 
and cnſtomes of worſhip, we have the greateſt reaſon ro#judge 
chat choſe common principles which were the foundations on 
which all theſe ſeveral different c#/fomes were built,were not 
the effe&? of any poſitive Laws, nor the meer force of prin- 
ciples of edxcatioz.bur ſomething which had a deeper root and 
fonudast:on in the principles of nature its ſelf, A common and 
amverſal effett mutt flow from ſome common and univerſal 
canſe, So rhe Storck argues in Twlly, If rhere were no God, 
on tam ſtabilis optio permaneret, nec confirmaretur diutur- 
mitate temsporis, nec una cum ſecnlis etatibuſque hominumin- 
veterare potmſſet. Ir is ſtrange to think thar markindein ſo 
many ages of the world ſhould not grow wiſe enough to rid 


zts 
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_ as ſelf of fo party >= an opinion as that was,of the Being 

. of God, had ir not been true, 

We ſee in all the alterations of the wotld, other vain opi- 

- nions have been detected, refured and ſhaken off; if this had 

| -been ſuch, how comes it to remain the ſame in all aves,and 
Nations of the world? Opinionum commenta delet dies _ 

- ture judicia confirmat,1t is a great diſcredic roT ime to make 

| iclikea river in thatſenſe;thar ic beays up only lighter things 

wo , When Matters of greateſt weight are ſurk, to the bottom and 
wr paſt recovery 3 T his may paſs for a handſome alluſion,as to 
1 - | the opinfons and writings of particular perſons, but cannor 

* 'be underſtood of ſuch things which are founded on the uni- 

- :yerlal conſent of the world ; for theſe common nations of  hu- 

& -mane nature are ſo ſuiced to the temper of the world: that 

Us they. paſs down the ſtrong tarrent of Time with the ſame 

ww; facilicy that a well builr ſhip, though of good burden, doth 

F- furrom the Ocean, Sorhat if we muſt adhere ro the Allegory, 

its eafily replyed, that ir 1s not the weight of chings which 

+ -makesthem /i»k , bur'che unſuirableneis of their ſuper fi-ies 

W cothat of the Warer; ſo we ſee a ſmall peece of wood will 

wi fink, when a ſtately ſhip 1s born up ; ſo ſuch things which 

| 'have not that agreeableneſs in them to the diftates of Nature 

& may ſoon be loſt, but ſuch as lye ſo ever upon the ſuper ficres 

- "of the ſoul, will (ill float above the water, and never be loſt 

S 11 the ſwifteſt carrent of Tie. Thus we afferc this wniver- 

-1 of. [4 conſent of mankind , aSto the exiftence of a Dent) 
# tobee a thing ſo conſonant ro our Natural reaſox, that 

$ 48 long as there are men in the World ir will con- 

> tinue, 

/ -;:Bur now it is hardly conceivable , according to the Prin- 
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_ fiples of Epicarus, how mankind ſhould univerſally agree in 
{qp#"..; "ſome common ſentiments; much leſs how ir ſhould have ſuch 
arr" an anticipation as himſelf grants of the Being of God, For 


- 'f the ſoul be nothing elſe bur ſome more att:ive and vigo» 
ff Fa 'rox: particles of matter ( as Diogenes Laertius tells us, that 


Er F Ds opinion was that the ſoul was nothing elſe but a Sy/feme oo TG oſend. 
2 W # E70jtray Abtorel 7wy X Spy uhord wr), of the woſt ſmooth ard To, ,.1. W- 
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yA ph. round atopss if ſoit is very hard apprehending how any ſuch j:&. 3. 
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the ſoul ? For if our ſouls bee nothing 'elſe but ſome ſmall tk 
ſphericall cor puſcles which move up and down the body, as i 
che Epicarean Phyloſopby ſuppoſerh,. then all our knorvledge 
and perce pt10n muſt depend on 2otion, which m0tion muſthe a 
by the 1mpreſs:0» of external objetts : which Lucretiueac- wn 
knowledgeth and contends for. \ 


Invenies primts & ſenſibua effe creatam 
Notitiam vert, 


If chen our kxowledge of truth comes in by our /enſer, and 
. ſenſationdoth wholly depend upon the rmpreſ750n of ouryard 
objefts, what becomes of all common Notions and of the Pro- ; g. 
 Jepfis of a Deity ? unleſs wee ſuppoſe the knowledge of a ; 
Deity came in by ſenſe, which Eprcurus himſelf denyeswhen - 
he attributes ro the Deity not corpwa., but quaſi corpm , as liv. 
= - 47, P87. Tully els us,and therefore he is not a proper objett of ſenſe. ,\c; 
: So that itis impoſſible there-ſhould be any ſuch thing as ana- 7: 
tral Notion which may bee the ground of univerſal conſent x. 


among m2n, according to the Dottrine of s pn And : 
[ 


therefore it ttands to all reaſox In the world, thar if.our ,;: 
ſenſes be the only competent Judges of truth, men ſhould 
differ about norhing more then ſuch-rhings which cannot be 
cryed by the judgement. of ſenſe ; Such as the notion of a 
Godis; (for where ſhould men be more uncertain in their 
judgements, then in ſuch things which they have no ruleat 
all to go by in the judging of? ) bur we are ſo fapfrom find- 
2x8 it ſo. that men are nothing ſo much agreed about the ob» 
jetts of ſenſe, as they are abont the ex1ſtence of a Denty.; and 
therefore we ſee this univerſal conſexe of mankind concet- 
ning a G#4,cannot be ſaved by the principles of thoſe who 
deny it; according to which no account at all can bee 
given of any. ſuch things as wniverſal ot . common n0- 
TIORS. : : 
$e8, 12, Neither can this univerſal conſent of mankind be enervated 
wich any greater probabiliry-by choſe Arheiſts who aſſert 
the eternityof the world, and reſolve this conſent whollyznto 1 
meer tradition, ſuch as the Fables of Poets were- conveedin _ 


from one to another. For I demand concerning this treaztven, 
Whether 
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Whether ever it had any beginning or 10? If it had no be- 
wing , it could be no tradition; for that muſt run up to 
ſome perſezs from whom ir firſt came ; again » if ir had no 
beginning y it was nereſſary thar it ſhould alwaies be, on the 
S £me accounts on which they make the World eternal. And 
ns ific.be neceſſar7zit muſt be axtecedent to any free att of mans 
| wil which tradition ſuppoſerh ; and ſo ſome falſe opiniors 
2 would be found to be as neceſſary as the \Vorlds being erer- 
* nh, (andby conſequence the Worlds being eternal may be 
SE 4ncceſſary falſe opinion) bur if any falſe opinion bee once 
TIS oranzed neceſſary, itthen follows thar our facnlcies are not 
IS we, and that nature 1s a neceſlary canſe of ſome notorious) 
TR falfcy, which.is che higheft :m#peachment the Atheif could 
Fs hve lad upon his'only adored Natere;which mult then have 
—_P Gone that, ' which Ariſtotle was aſhamed to think ever na- 
WE ture (hould be guilty of ) which is ſomething i» vain; for to 
Mm wa proſe ſhould man have rational facmities, if he be un- 
a dot an unavoydable neceſſity cf being deceived? If then it be 
| ' pranted char this tradition had once a begrnning,cicher it be- 
 $e>With bumaneNature,or humane Nature did exiſt long be- 
' foreir; if ir began with maxkind, then markind had a begin= 
wh and ſothe world was not eternal ; if mankind did exiſt - 
 beforethis tradition , I thenenquire in what t:24e , and by 
| nhatmeens,came this tredition-firftro be embraced,if ir doth 
= | raks | ape the exiſtence of a Deity ? Can any age be men- 
 tonedin hiſtory, wherein this rradition was not untverſally 
' Keeived ? and which is moſt to our purpoſe, the furcher we 
i | p_—_ hiſtory, the fuller the world was of Deities, if wee: 
' Wleeve the Heathen hiftories ; but however Ho age can bee 
. eflaxced in, wherein this tradition began firſt to be belceved 
| lathe, World; we can trace the Poetick, Fables to their crue: 
- #ifinah, by the teſtinzomes of thoſe who beleeved them; wee 
w:the particular Authers ofthem , and what comrſe they 
\ Wokin dewalping of chem ; we find great diverſities among 
| Beinſelves.in the aeaning of chem, and many zatio»s that 
| ever heard of chem. Bur all things are quire orherwiſe in, 
 Undtradition; we have none to fix on as the firſt Authors of: 
C if the world were eternal, and th. beleef of a Deity fa- 
* I dulous, wee cannot underſtand by what @rtsfice a fabulous 
Vid Ddd 2 trad; 
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tradition could come to bee ſo univerſally. received in the ; 
world, that no Nation of old could be inftanced in by the 
inquiſitive Philoſaphers, bur however rude and .barbarous ir 
was, yet it owned a Deity, How could ſuch a tradition bee 


ſpread ſo far, but either by = or fraud ?. it. could not bee. ® "| 


by force,becauſe embraced by an unianimons conſent 
Fs at all hath been uſed 4 and. hath been. regs gap: 
very Natures of thoſe people who have been molt render of 
their /iberties, rhat they have reſented no indignity $ hiohl 
as any aff ronts they conceived to be offered to their Gods. | 
Nay) and where any perſons would ſeem ro,quir the beleref of 
a Deity, wce find what force and violencethey. have uſed to 
their own reaſon and conſcience ro bring themſelves to Athe. *l 
sſme, whichthey could not ſubdue their winds to any longer 
then the will could command the #xderflandingy which when 
ic gained bur a Jittle liber:yto 2xamine 3t ſelf, or view the 
world, or was alarumed wich thunder , earth-quakes, or vio- 
lent ſickneſs, did bring back again the. ſeuſe of a Deity with 
greater force and powey then they had endeavoured to ſhake * 
itoff with. Now had this traditzon come by force into the : 
world, there would have been a ſecret exwultation of mind 
to bee freed fromit , as wee ſee Nature rejoyceth toſhake | 
off every thing which is violent, and to ſettle every thing ac- 
cording to its due order. Ir 1s only frand then which can bee * 
_ wichany reſo» Imagined in; this caſe; and: how unrea- 
ſonable 1c is ro imagine zt here, will appear toany one who 
doth confider how extreamly jealous the world is of being 
impaſed upon by the ſubtilty of ſuch whoare chought co bee 
the greateſt Poktitians. For the very-opinion of their ſub» | 


ti/ty makes men apr.-to ſuſpett a deſign in every thing rhey. nt 


ſpeak, or do, ſo thar nothing doth more:generally hinder che 
enter: aining of any motion ſo muchamong vulgar people , as 
that it comes from a perſon reputed vety politick, Sorthar the 
molt polit1ck way of gaining upon- the apprehenſions of the 
w#lgar, is by taking upon one the greateft appearance of fim- 
plicity and wntegrity.z and this now could nor bee done by 
ſuch Polititians which we now ſpeak of,but by accommodat- 
ng themſelvesto ſuch rhizgs in the people which were ſo cov- 
ſonantto their Natares,that they could ſuſpe& no "__ 
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- all inche matters propounded tc them, And thas I afſerc 


it co have been in the preſenc caſe, in all. thoſe Politic Go- 
Dernonrs who at firſt braughe the world inco both 97 and 
Religions Societies , afcer they were grown rude and barba- 
rows ;_ for as ithad been impoſſible ro have brought them into. 


civil Societies, unleſs there had been ſuppoſed an inclination 


to Society in them, ſo it had been equally poſſible to have 
brought them ro embrace any particular way of Rel; gion , 


| unleſs there had been a natural propenſity to Religion im 


planted in chem, and founded in the general beleef of the 
exiſtence of a Deity. And therefore wee never find any of 
the ancient foxnders ofCommon-wealths go about to perſwade 


the people that there was a God, bur this they ſuppoſed and 


made their advantage of it, the betrer to draw the people on 
coembrace that way of werſtip, which they delivered to 
them,as moſt ſuicable ro their own deſign, And this is plain» 
ly evidenc in the valt difference of defgns and intereſts which 
were carryed on infhe Heathex worla upon this general ap- 


| 'prebenſion of a Deity. How came the worla to be ſo eahily 


abuſed into Religtons of all ſhapes and faſhions, had nor there 
been a natural inclination in mens ſouls. to Religion, and an 
Indeleble Idea of a Deity on the minds of men >- Were then 
this propenſity groundleſs, and this 1dea filtitions, it were the 
greateſt ſlwry imaginable, which could becaſt upon Nature, 
that when the :nſt;»tts of irrational agents argue ſometning 


F  redlinthem ; only man the moſt Noble Being: of the. w:/ible 
: world, muſt be fatally (at ap to the beleef of that which 


' never was. Which yet hat rce and- 4 
mar, thar nothing creates ſo great anxieties inhis life as this 


there was ? If ſo, then all oy People whom they perſmaded 
Hs EE D 3 ' 


0 


ſo great a force and- awe upon 


doth; nothing layes him more open to the deſigns of any who 
ave an intent to ab»ſe him. Bur yer furcher, theſe Polznrcr- 
a; who-firſt abuſed rhe world. in telling them there was a 
Ged, did they themſelves beleeve there was a God or no ? If 
they did, then they had no ſuch exd as abuſing the world into 
ſuch a beleef, If they did not, upon what acconnts did they 
beleeve chere was n2xe,when the people were-ſo ready to be- 
letve there was one 2 Was that as certain a tradition before 
that there was no Ged, as afcerwards they made it ro be that 
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to beleeve rhere was a Ged, did before , all beleeve there wat 
none; and how can it poſlibly enter into rhe reaſon of any 
724) C0 think 5 that people who had been brought up in the 
beleef char there was no God at all » Nor any 37 are after this 
life ſhould all unanimouſly que rhe principles of education 
which tended ſo much te their cafe and pleaſare here, to bee 
leeve there was a God and anorher life, and thereby to fill 
- themſelves full of fears and d:ſquiztmzents ; meerly: becauſe 

their Rwulers told them ſo ? Again, if theſe Ralers themſelves 
were ſo wiſe as not to beleeve aDeity,canwe Imagine there e- 
ver was ſuch an age ofthe world wherein it fell our ſo happi- 
ly,that only the Kwlers were wiſe,and all the ſubjefts fools? Bur 
it may bee, ir will bee ſaid, that all who were wiſe themſelves 
: did not beleeve a Denty, but yet conſented to the praft ice of Re- 

ligion, becauſe it was (0 uf fol for theGovernment of mankind; 
but can it bee rhought that all theſe wiſe men which wee- 
muſt ſuppoſe of ſeveral ranks and degrees, (for Philoſophers 
are not alwaies States men, nor States-men Philoſophers) 
ſhould ſo readily concurre in ſuch a thing which rended moſt 
to the [»tereft of the Prince ,and to the abuſe of the world ? 
Would xoxe of them be ready to aſſert the tr#th, though ic 
were but ro make a party of cheir own , and arſcovey to the 
people, thar it was only the amb:tion and acſige of theit Go- 
 vernowrs which ſought ro bring the people ro flavtrry by the 
beleef of ſuch things which were contrary to the tradition 
of their fore-fathers , and would make their /ives , if they . 
| beleeved them) continually troubleſome and wnquier ? Or if 

we could ſuppoſe things ſhould hir thus in one Vatiov, what 
is this to the whole \V orld which the 4rherft here ſuppoſettr 
e:ernal > Whar, did all che R#lers of the worl/dex2Qly agree 
in one moment of time, or at leaſt in one age thus to abuſe 
the World ? Didthe deſigns of Governexrs and the credulity 
of all people fall our to be ſo ſartable togerher ? Bur on the 
contrary,we do not find that Governours can bave the judge- 
ments of people (o.at their command , that they can make 
chem to beleeve what they pleaſezif ic were ſo, we may well 
ſry with that Atherftical Pope, Heu quam minimo regunur 
mundus; What a twine thread will rule the world ! But giant- 
Ing theſe things, (which any but an Atheiſt will ſay are 1me 


poſſible) 
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poſſible) yet: whence ſhould it come to paſs that the world 
which 1s generally led more by the op3n1Ms of their fore- 
fathers, than by.reaſon, ſhould ſo caxcel that former tradi: 1048 
that there was No God, that no remaining foot-ſteps of it can 
be traced 1n any niſtory of thoſe times ? Or did the Governors 
all conſent to aboliſh all records of it? Pablick and written 
['granc chey night, bur not thoſe our of mens minds and we- 
mor4er; which would have been for the eaſe of the minds of 
their poſterity conveyedin ſcme ſecret Cabala from Fathers 
rotheir Ch:/dren. Ir may be ic will be ſaid, ſo it was, but 
wen turſt not profeſs it for fear of the Laws; but, it is nor 
evidenc that the Laws of all the antient Common-wealths 
were ſo ſevere againſt Atherſms, and withall how came ſome 
of the wiſe/#-and moſt Philoſophical men of Greece and Rome - 
ro embrace che exiſtence of a Deity as 2 thing far more coxſo- 
. #&#t to reaſon than the contrary opinion, and eſtabliſhed 
their beleef on ſuch evidences from nature its ſelf, that none 
. of their AntagoniFts were able.to anſwer them ? It was not 
cetrainly che fear of Laws which made men rational and i»- 
quifitive into the natures and cauſes of things; and yer thoſe 
who were /#ch amid(t the great /dolatries of the Heathen,and 
being deffitute of divine revelation, yer freely and firmly «ſ- 
ſented to the exiſtence of a Dexty. Had ir been only fraud and 
- iwpoſture which brought men to beleeve a God, whence came 
it to paſs char this fraud was not diſcovered” by theſe Phileſo- 
phers,who were far beter able by their zeerneſs ro thoſe el- 
 thſt times, and much converſe abroad in other Nations (for 
ſome travelled into e-Zgypt, C haldea, Perſia, India, meerly 
to2ain kyowledge) ro have found out ſuch an im#poſt ure, had 
ir-been ſuch, than any of our modern Atheiſts? Whence 
comethbeſe now in this almoſt decrepite age of the world to be 
the firſt /mrellers our of ſo great a defgn? By what" means, 
what rob exs and evidence came ſuch an impoFure to their 
knowledge 2-Becauſe,forſooth; the world us ſtill apt to be abuſed 
by a pretence of Religion; bur hee that doth not ſee how filly. 
| -and ridiculous a Sophiſme that is, either by his own reaſon, or 
| . by what hath gone before, hath wit and reaſon litle enough. 
to.bee an Atheiſt. Some therefore who would ſeem a little 


'wiſerthan the v#lgar ſort of Atheiſts (for ir ſeems there 
ED is 
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is 2 v#lgus amongthem too, I wiſh ir bee more for their 


meanne(s chen wr#ltitnude ) are fo farre convinced of the 'nun- 


reaſonableneſs of judging thar rhe beleef of a Detty came in by 
fraud , that finding it fo general and uuverſal, they attribute. 
it to as general and wmwverſal a cauſe which is the influence of 
the ſtars. So true (i]l1s that of the-Poet, Calum ipſum pe- 
timns ſtultitia ; for by what imaginable inflmexce come the 
ſtars ro plant opinions in mens minds {0 deeply and univer- 
ſally ? Bur yer furcher,is this epizron which is chus cauſed by 
the Stars, true Or falſe?1f the opinion be tr#e, we have whar 
we defire; if falſe, what malignanr influexce is this of the 
Stars ſo powerfully ro ſway men to the beleef of a falſty ? 
How far are the Stars then from doine 5; 


Ng =—_e ro mankind , 
when they ate ſo wflential to deceive the world; but then 
by whar peculiar fluence come ſome men to be freed from 


his general 1mpo#ure? If the cauſe bee ſo wniverſal, the 
effett muſt be #»1verſal too. Bur if only the Natwvity and 
 contin#ance of ſome particular religions thay bee calculated - 
'by the Stars, (as Cardan and Varina, Atheiftically ſwppeſe) 
whence then comes the general propenſity and inglimation' to 
Religion in all ages and Nations of the World? If it be 
then cauſed by the Heavens in general, it muſt bee produced 
neceſſarily and univerſally, and ſo robe an Atherſt, were im- 
poſſible; if it be cauſed by the :nfluence of ſome particular 
*Stars, then when rhat :»flmerceceaſeth,the world would uni- 


verſally relapſe into AtheiſmsSo that there is no poſſible way 


of avoiding this univerſal conſent, of mankind ,as an argument 
that rhere 1s a God, when. all the pretences of the Atheiſt a- 
gainſt ic are ſo weak, r1diculons and impertinent 
The only thing then left for him , is co denythe truth of 
the thing, v:z.. that there is ſuch an wiverſal conſent; becauſe 
ſome perſoxs have been found in the world who have not agreed 
with the reſt of mankind in this opinion. Tothis I anſwer , 
(which was the ſecond particular for clearing this argu- 
ment ) chatthe d:ſſert of theſe perſons is xot ſufficient to ma= 
mfeſt the conſent not to be univerſal, and to ariſe from a dillate / 
of nature, For I demand of the greareft 4rh:ijf, Wherher ic 
be ſufficient ro ſay, that it is not »«tural fot mento have 
two legs, becauſe ſome have been borx-with ave, or thatit is 


not . 
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not natural for men to deſire life (which the Atheiſt loves 

ſo dearly) becauſe there have been ſo many who have taken 

away their own Gives ? If it be ſaid that theſe are MonFters 

and Azomalyes in natare, and therefore not to be reckoned in 

the regular account of things, the ſame I may with as greac 

reaſon ſay of Atheiſts, that they are to be diſpunged out of the 

Cenſus of ſuch who att upon free principles of reaſon; becauſe 

there may be \ ome peculiar reaſons given of their d:ſext from 

thereſ# of mankind in the dewyal of a Deuy, Wee ſee by the 

old Philoſophers how far the affefiation of Novelty, and am- 

bition of being cryed up for no vulgar wits, may carry wen to 

deny fuch things, which are moſt common and obvious in the 

world, Is there any thing more plain and evident to reaſor, 

than thar ic 1mplies a contradifon for the ſame thing to bee 

ard not to be at the ſame. time?and yer if we beleeve Ariſtotle, 

who largely diſpures againſt them, &o7 iN me & uni 74 Meraphyrys, i; 
oAavut pamrs cure 3) » wi ). There was ſome who af-c. 4. i 
firmed that a thing might be aud not be at the ſame time, Nhat 

ſoevident in ature as motion, yet the Philoſopher is well 

known who diſputed againſt it, and thought himſelf ſabre 


uo 
- Indoing ſotoo? Whar are men more aflured of, than that 
they live, and yer (if it be not too dogmatical, even in that 
to beleeve the Scepticks)ir was a thing nong could be aſſured ' 
of ? Whac are our ſenſes more aſſured of than that the ſ»ow 


"1f, Der. 
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the D rvine nattre, moſt ſuitable to our reaſon, moſt effeflual 
for advancing trne goodneſs inthe world, And although this 
moſt excellent Religion, viz. the Chriſtian, be ſnbje& to ma- 
ny ſcandals by reaſon of the corruptions which have been 
mixed with 1t by thoſe who have profeſſed ir,yer the Religion 
irs ſelf 1s'clear and tated, being with great integrity pre- 
ſerved in the ſacred reco7ds of it, So that now Athesſms hath 
far leſs to plead for its /e/f, than ir had in the midfof the 
:1gnorance and ſuperſtition of the Heathen Idolatries. But, if 
we ſhould grant the Arher/t more than hee can prove, thar 
the z:mber of ſuch whodenied a Deity hath been great in all 
ages of the world; 1tis probable they jhould ſpeak the ſenſe 
of nature, whoſe opinion, if it were embraced, would diſſolve 
all ryes and ovligations whatſoever, would ler the werld looſe 
to the higheſt /centiouſneſs, Wwithour check or controul, and 

De Nat. Deor. would in time over-twrn all crvil Soctetres ? For as Tally hath 

t. x. & DeLe- [argely ſhewn, Take away the being and providence of God 

$0185. 19.2% out of the world, and there follews nthing but perturbation 
axd confnrſion tn tt, xot only all ſantiity, piety and devotion ts 
deſtroyed, but all faith, wertne, and hnmane Societies tco ; 
which are impoſſible to be upheld wirhour Religion, as not 
only he,but Plato, Ariſtotle,and Plutarch have fully demon» 
Arared.Shall ſuch peyſovs then who hold an opimon ſo contra- ll 
ry to alt orher d:iftates of nature, rather ſpeak. the ſenſe of ® 
zature than they who have aſſerted the Beleef of a Deny » 
which tends ſo much to advance nature, to regnlate the 
world, and to reforms the lives of men ? Certainly if it were. |, 
not 2 diftate of nature that there was a God, it is impoſſible 
to conceive the werld ſhould be ſo conſtant in the beleef of f 
hin, when the thoughts of him breed ſo many «nx:et1e5 113 
mens m##ds,and withall,fince God is neither obvious ro ſenſe, "x: 
nor his nature comprehenſible by humane reaſon. Which 182 
Rronger evidence it is a charatler of himſelf which God hath 
7mprinted on the mizds of men, which makes them ſo unant- 
mouſly agree that hee , when they can neither ſee him,nor | 
yet fully comprehend him. For any whole Nation,which have "aj 
conſented inthe denial of a Deity,wee have no evidence atall; 
ſome ſ#ſþrctoxs it is true there were at firſt concerning ſome 
very berbarous peoplzin «America, but it 1s fince cons, 
| ea0oug 
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though they are- groſly miſtaken as ro the nature of God, yer 
chey worſhip ſomething inftead of him, ſuch as the Towpix- 
ansboults, Caribes, Patagons. Tapnie and others; of the laki 
of which Veſſtzes from one C hr: ftophorus Arciſſewski a Polo- Addend. ad ljb, ; 


man Gentleman who was 2mong them, hath given a large + Pe 1dol. p. 2, 
account of their Relzgrion, and the manzer of thei: 


ping of ther goasy both good and bad. And 
theſe [ndrazs much coptirms our preſenc argume:st. is, that 
only thoſe who have been the molt barbarozs and [:: vage Na- 
tions, have een ſuſpefted of religion, bur te more civilized 
they have been, the more eviden: their /e»ſe of Religion. 
The Pernwians worſhip one chief God, whom they call Yi- y. 4:090m: <c: 
recocha, and Pachacamak.. which is as much as the Creator ©. 3. 
of Heaven and Earth. And of the Religion of the Mexicans, bl Monit. & 
Lipfis and orhers ſpeak. So that the nearer any have ap- ***? 6 POUeCe 
proached ro cxvidity and knowled ge, the more ready they 
have been to own a Deity, and none have had fo lictle ſexſe 
of it, as they who are almoſt degenerated to Brutes; and 
whether of cheſe two now comes ncarer to reaſen,ler any one 
who hath zt judge. 
Another grear evidence that God hath izzprixted a chara- 
fer or Idea of himſelf on the minds of men, is, becauſe ſuch 
things are contained in this Idea of God which do neceſſarily im=- 
ply bus exiſtense, The main force of this argument lies in thisy 
That r:hich we do clearly and diſtintl ly percerve to belong to the 
nature and efſence of a thing, may bee with truth affirmed of - 
the thing ; not thar it may bee affirmed wich tr#th to beloug 
to the nature of the thiag, for tnac were an empty T autology, 
bur ir may be affirmed with :7#th of rhe thing its ſelf, as 1t I 
clearly perreive upon exact exquiry,that to be an animal doth 
belong to the nature of wan, 1 may with truth afficm that 
mer is a living creature; if I finde ir demonſtrably true that a 
Triaygle hath three angles equal to two r1 ght ones,chen I may 
truly affirm ic of any Triangle; but now wee aflume, that 
xpou the moFt exatt ſearch aud enquiry, I clearly perceive that 
neceſſary exiſtence doth immutab'y belong to the natures of God, 
therfore, I may with as much truth affirm, thar God exiſts 9 
as that man is a living creature; Or 4 Triangle hathogree an- 
gles equal to two right ones.” But becauſe many are ſoapr ro 
. Kee. 2 | ſuſpett 


work, - 
that which among 
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ſufþeft ſome kind of Sophiſms in this argument, when it is 
managed from the [deain mens minds,becauſe that ſeems ro © 


| imply only an objeft:;ve realty in the mind,and that nothing 


can be thence inferred as to the ex:/texce of the thing whoſe 
Jada it is,I therefore ſhall indeavour to manifeſt more clear» 
ly the force of this argument, by proving, ſeverally the. ſup- 
poſitions which 1t ſtands upon,which are rheſe-three, x, That 
clear and diſtintt perception of the mind ts the greateſt evidence 
we cas have of the truth of any thing. '2. That wee have this 
clear perception that neceſſary exsſtence doth belong to the nature 
of Ged, 23. That if neceſſary exiſtence doth belong to Gods na- 
tare, it nnavoidably follows that hee doth exiſt. Nothing can be ; 
deſired more plain or full ro demonſtrate the force of this 
argument, than dy proving every one of theſe. 

I» That the greateFb evidence wee can have of the truth of a 
thing, ts, a clear *and arſtint} perceytios of 3t in our minds, 
For otherwiſe the rational ficulties of mans ſoul would be 
wholly »ſc/eſs, as being not fitted for any end ar all,if upon a 
right #ſe of them, mez were (till liable to bee deceived. I 
orant the 1mperfet ion of our minds in, this preſent fate is 
very great, which makes us ſo obzoxiom 'to errowr and miſ- *. 
tabe; but then that imperfeltion lies in the proneneſs in mans 
11rd tobe led by intereſt and prejudice 1n the judgement of 
th*-gs; bur. in ſuch things as are purely ſfpecnlative and ratio- 
al, if rne mind cannot be certain,it is not deceived in them, 
it can have no certainty at all of any Mathematical demon- 


- Brations, Now we finde in our own w#zds a clear and convin- 


cing evidence in ſome things, aS ſoon as they are proponnded 
to our underſtandings, as that a thing can be and not be at the 
ſame time; that, a non-entity can have no proper attributes ; 
taar, while I reaſon aud diſcourſe, I am; theſe are ſo clear, 


that no #24» doth ſuſpe& himſelf deceived ar all in them. : i 


Befides,if wee had no ground of certainty at all in our judging . * 
things, to.what purpoſe is there an 1dea of true and falſe in 


1 Our minds, if it be 1mpoſſible to knew the exe fromehe orher? 


But I ſay nor, thatin all perceptioys of the mid We-have cer- 
cain evzdence of truth, bur only in ſuch as are clexr and ds+ 
ftintt; that is, when upon the greatelt conſideration of the 
%attre bt 8 thing, there appears no grownd os reaſon at all 
| | | | ©O 
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to dewbt concerning it; and this muſt ſuppoſe the minds ab- 
ſtreftion wholly from the. ſexſes; for whtg rp inde thar 
while we atrend to them, we may judge our ſelves very cer- 
tan, and yer bee decerved, as thoſe who have an Ifteriſns in 
their e7es, may judge with 'much confidence thar they ſee 
things as clearly and drſtiallly as any other dorh. Beſides, 
there are many things taken for granted by mer, which have 
no evidence of reaſon at all in them; Now if men will judge of 
the tr#th of things by ſuch principles, no wonder if they bee 
deceived. But when W2 ſpeak of cle and diſti»tt perception) 
we ſuppoſe the 22nd to proceed upon evident principles of 
reaſon) or to have ſuch notions of things, which as far 25 \W-2 
can perceive by the /1ght of reaſon, do aoree With the nateres 
of the things we apprehend; if in ſuch things then there be 
noground of certainty, 1t 15 as much as to ſay our Faculties 
re to no purpoſe ; Which highly refie&s eicher upon God or 
* xature, Itis a noble queſtion, as any 13 in Philoſophy. What is 
the certain zpmjpoy of the truth of things, or what ground 
of certatuty the 911d hath to proceed upon in irs judge ment 
of the tr#th of ſuch 9b;efts as are repreſenred ro it ? Nothing 
can render the Phz/oſophy of Epicarus more juſtly ſuſpefird- 
toany rational and inguiſitue mind, than his mmuking the 
ſenſes the only certain conveyers of the truth of things to the 
mind, The ſenſes I grant do nor in themſelves deceive any, 
but if I 92ake the impreſsions of ſenſe to be the only rule for 
the mind ro judge by of che truth of rhings, I .make-way for 
the greaceſt impoſtures, and che molt erring judgements, For: 
fmy.mind affirms every thing to be 1n its ah yo nature--ac- 
cording to that 1dea which the imaginatios hath received 
from the impreſs10us upon the Organs of ſexſe, it will bee me 
re Þ poſrible for me ever to underſtand the right xatwres of things, 
ED" 1 Becauſe the natzres of things may remain the ſame,when all 
is thoſe things in them which effe# che Organs of ſenſe may be 
altered, and becauſe the various wotion and configuration of 
the particles of matter,may make ſnch an imspreſsi0» upon the 
* ſenſes, which may cauſe an /dea1n.us. of thatin the things 
' themſelves, which yer.may be onlyin the 74#xer of ſextati- 
«n;_As ſome Philoſophers ſuppoſe ir to be in heat and cold. 
Now if the mind judgeth of the nature of things according 
SEE Eee 3 c© 
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to thoſe Idea's which come from the :wpreſſions made upon 
the Organs of ſenſe; how 1s it poſſible ir ſhould ever come 
toa right judgemert of the natures of things So that in 
reference even tothe groſfleſt material beings, it muſt be the 
perception only of the mind, which can truly inform us of their - 
proper natrre and eſſence. Beſides, there are many 1dea's of 
things in the 1nd of mar which are capable to have propers | 


ties demonſtrated of them, which never 2wed their original to i | 


our ſenſes, 2nd were never imported tothe mind ar the Keyes 
of the ſenſes. Such are moſt Mathematical figures which ad 
have their peculiar properties and demonſtrations; ſuch are all 
the mutual reſpetts of things to each other,which may bee as 
certa'n and evident to the mind as #ts ſelf is; now it is plain 
by this, that all certaiity of kyowleadge 1s nor conveyed by 
the ſenſes; bur our trueſt way of certain underſtanding the 
»atare of any thing, 1s by the clear and dit inft perception of ik 
the miad, which 1s founded on the T7ath of our faculties; | 
and that however we may'be decerved when we-do not make x 
a right aſe of our reaſon, becauſe of the imperfettion of our ; 
- preſent FF atezyer if wee ſay our 21zd may be deceived when 
things are evident and clearto them upon plain principles of |; 


reaſon, 1c 15 highly to reflef upon that God who gave men r4- | 


tional faculties, and made them capable of diſcerning Tr#th 
from falſhood. | 


2. Thatwe have clear and diſtintt perception that neceſſity 
of exiſtence doth velong to the nature of God, For which wee 7; 
are to conſfider the vaſt difference which there is in our notion 
of the nature of God, and of the rature of any other beige 
In all other berngs, Igrant we may abſtratt eſſence md ih ; 
exce from each other; now if I can make ir appear,that there * 
is evident zeaſon, ex parterer,why I cannot do it in the rotion . * 
of Ged, then ir vill bee more plain tha zeceſſity of exiſtence -* 
doth 1:mtably belong to his nature. Ic is manifeſt ro our * 
re:ſon, tat 111 all other beings, which we apprehend the n4* 
tres Cf. noting elie can be iplyed in the vatures of them , 
beyond bare !/ſebrli:y of exiſtznce; no, although the things 
wiica do apprefiend, do really exif, becauſe in forming an 
Tea of a tin :2. we abſtract from every thing which. is not 
wwplyed 11 :ne very aatwreot the thirg; now exiſtence be” 


ms 
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ingonly contzugent and poſſible, ag to any other being, ir can- 
not be any mgreatent Of its Idea, becauſe ir doth nor be=- 
long toits eſſence; for wee may fully apprehend the nature of 
the thing, withour attributing exiſtence ro ir. Bur now in 
our conception of a Pezng abſolutely perfett, bare poſſibilicy or 
contingency of exiſtence ipeaks a dire& repHgaancy to tne {dia 
of him; for now can we conceive, that Bets abſolstely per- 
feft, which may want that which gives life to ail other per= 
feltions, which 1s exiſtence ? The only ſcruple, which mens 
' minds are ſ#bjett ro in apprehending the force of this args- 
went lie3 1n this, Wherher this neceſſary exiftence doth really 
belong to the nature of that being whoſe Idea it is, or elſe it be 
only a Mode of our conception in apprehending God ? For clear- 
ing of this, wee muſt conlid®$ by what certain rules wee can 
knory when the compoſition of things together in the under 
flanding , doth depend upon the meer operation of the mind, 
and when they do beloxg to the things themſelves and their 
mmutable nature, For which we have no rule ſo certais and 
evident as this 1s, that in thoſe thizgs which depend meer ly 
on the at of the 2#i*d joyning togerher, the underitanding 
cannot only abſftratt one thing from another, bur may really 
divide them in its conceptions trom each other : bur in ſuch 
things which cannot be divided from each other,but rhe eſſence 
of the thing 15 qmte altered, it 1s a certain evidence that thoſe 
things were not cojoyued by the meer act of the nd, bur 
do :mmmably belong tothe natures of the things themſelves, 
As for inſtance, when I conceive a 77avgle inſcribed in a 
ſquare, a man walking, a horſe with wings, \tis evident I may 
underſtand the natares of all theſe things without theſe affe- 
. Hzens of them, becauſe I can fully apprehend the natare of a 
 Triazple,withour imagining a ſquare, a man without walk;ng , 
2 boxſe without wings; thence ir neceſſarily follows, thar 
the joyming of theſe things together, was meerly an aft of the 
wind, but now 1 cannot conceive a Triangle not to have 
three ang les equal to tworig ht ones, nor a man that hath not 
rationality belonging to him; for if I divide theſe attributes 
fromthem, 1 deſtroy their »atures; and therefore the joymmng 
of theſe rogether 15 not any meer alt of the mind; bur theſe 


are ſuch things as are implyed in the very. notion of _ 
A : * an 
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and therefore i nmutebly belongs to chem. So nowgwhen 1 

conceive the notion of a body, I can imagine all perfettions 

belonging to it, without conceiving It neceſſarily t0'exiſt; for 

ic maybe a body fill, though ic hath nor its being from its 

{elf, but when I conceive a Bemg abſolutely fre IS #793- 

poſſible to imagine it ſhould have irs being from any other.and 

it ir be fromitrs ſelf, ir muſt of »eceſſity exif, For though 

the 91nd (Ul be apt rodoubr, whether exiexce in this [dea 

-be only a mode of cogitation; yerthart doubt may bee eafily 

removed, if rhe #232d doth bur attend to this, that at leaſt 

. poſibulity of ex1itence doch belong to all thoſe Beings which 

we have a clear /dea of in our wwnads;and the reaſon why we 

artribufe barepeſibilityro them, is becauſe wee apprehend 

ſome reaſon in our minds with keeps us from atrributing 

< weceſcity of exiſtence-ro them, as that it is not plied in its 

»ature, or that ir doth depexd on ſome other being, or thar it 

- wants infinite power,-&c, Now all theſe reaſons which make 

us attribate bare poſiibility of exrſtence to any being, are taken 

away when wee conceive a being abſolutely perfett; for then 

exiſteace is implied among the »umber of perfettions, and 

this being is independent upon all others, and finitely power- 

ful; ſothar nothing can hinder its exiſtence; and therefore 

we muſt coxclude that xeceſity of exiſtence doth immurably 

belong to the #atzre and 29410 of God, and is not any wode 

only of our conception; becauſe if ive take aiyay weceſsity of 

exiſtence from God, we loſe th2 zc;ion of a Being abſolutely 

 perfett. 

The third thing, that if neceſſary exiſtence belongs to the 

nature of God, hee dothexiſt, not only fellows as a neceſſary \: 
conclufian from the other rwo, as the premiſes, but 1s 1n z# , 
ſe!f evident to any ones reaſon; for ir implies no leſs than a * 
; contradittion for a being toexiſt neceſſar ty,and yer it be ques» 

pts age 5 ſtionable, 'Wherher he doth exif or no? Tuus much I ſuppoſe 
pop a þ © may ſuffice here co exp/ain and exforce this argument; if any 
ad Ovjcft. art yet unſacisfied,]I refer chem to thoſe jadicrom Authors, 
D.H More An--who have made it their peculiar buſineſs ro manage it, and 
ridore againſt ajndicete it from all ob;efions:which falls in only here asan 
EEE evideuce that God nath imprinced a charaTey of himſelf on 
cbs, :176 rhe ads of men, ſeeing we have ſo clear and diſtinit an / _ 
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of ſuch a Being, from whom, if'we take away »eceſ»ity of 
exiſtence, Wee deſtroy that »ot;on which our minds hay- of an 
abſolutely perfett Being. This i3 the firſt way whereby we can 
CONCELVE an Infinite Being may make nimſclf knows to man- 
kinde, by imprinting an [xdelible chara:t er of himſelf upon 
che ſoul, which can be attribated to zone belides bimelf, with- 
out doing manifeſt violence to our own faceltes, and ſes 
' Spefling our ſelves deceived in things which are molt clear 
and evident to us, 

| I cometo the ſecond evidence which God hath oiven us of 
his own exiſtence, which is the mark and inpreſcion which he 
hath left of an [nfinite Wiſdome and Connſel un the apzearances 
which are ix nature. There needs no great Criticiſms co tinde 
out the erue Autboy of all the works of nature, the works 
themſelves ſpew che Author as plainly, as if his effigies were 
draws upon them. If the grear -curifty and contrivance: of 
any 4rtificial engine ſpeak the excellency of the Mechanie 
cal wit of the framer of it; what ridiculons folly will ic bee 
colmpute that rare mechan of the works of nature to the 
blind and fortnitous motion of ſome parties of matter ? 
Suppoſe a multitude of letters caſuaily thrown together , 
ſhould fall ſo handſomely inorder,thar we might read 1n them 
the xames of Troja, Jano,o/Encas, Dido, Turnus, Aſcamme, 
of che like; is ir poſs:b/e for any te image that ever they 
ſhould reach the grandewr, ſtile matter and accuracy of the 
Whole books of the e/Ereids ? So granting, that now matter 
being ſer in 1zetion by a divine pawer, may by 1s conrinual 
agitation, at laſt produce ſome of the appearances of nature; 
yer what is this to the whole Wnt ierſe, or che admirable cen» 
Irivence of any ons part inic ? If theſe things had been rhe 
reſult of meer matter and motion, When once the particles of 
matter had been ſo united and ſettled rogerher, as ro produce 
any one ſpecies of 1nimals in the world (which it. 15 almoſt 
unconceiveable they ſhould} yer wee cannor think, chacif 
there had been bur ſymmetry of parts enough for 1c meerly 
to ſubſift irs ſelf, and propagate more, rhere could have been 
any furcher attempt made by thoſe Aroms, which had been 
once ſercled in a determinate figu-e, How came it then to 
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bur whar hath ſuch an order, ſymmetry, and comtrivance of 
parts Which ſpeaks more than meer neceſſity of ſnhſiterce , 


and therefore ſpeaks them to be the effetts of a ſupream Go... 
vernour of the world, and not the prodatts of meer matte; ? . 


Is ic poſſible that any,.who 1s nor beforcehand reſolved to ex- 


clade a Deity, ſhould imagine that any particles of mater - 


ſhould fall inco the exaCt forme,ordey, motion,and ſerviceable- 


neſs to the world which the Heavenly bodies are in, withour 


divine counſel and wiſdome diſpoſing of them ? Tully tells us 
of a ſpeech of Ariſtotle to this purpoſe ; 1f wee conld ſuppoſe 
perſons to have lived wn ſome caverns of the earth, aud to have 
en:.ojed every thing there of pleaſure, and riches, or whateve; 
it ts which we think makes mens lrves happy, and had zever 
been abroad upon the ſurface of the earth, but had only had ſome 
obſcure report of an infinite power and Being; and that after- 
wards theſe perſo::s ſhould by an opening of the caverns wher tin 
they were, come abroad into theſe parts of the world,and ſhould 


ſuddenly. behold the Earth, Sea, aud the Heavens, and obſerve 


the wait neſs of the clouds,and violence of winds, and behold the 
bigneſs, beauty, and influence of the Sun, and how the day de- 


pended wupoa his preſence,and upon his withdrawing (hould view . 


the face of the Heavens again (as it were the ſecond conrſe of. 


' mature) the order and ornament of the Stars, the varieties of 


the light of the moon, their riſing and ſetting, and their fixed, 
and immoveable courſes, they conld net hold from beleeving. 
there was a Deity, and that theſe were the effetts of his power. 


So vaſtly different are the free and natural emanations.of our - 


ſouls, from that which wee farce and ftrazn our of our ſelves 


by diſterting and wringing thoſe free pruwciples of reaſon 
which God hath given us. When a few ſorry experiments and 


ſome arbitrariozus Hypotheſes, muſt make us forms other con- 
ceptions of taings,than the /Majeſty,order,and beauty of them 


donaturally ſuggeſt tous: We ſee when once we can but ab-- 
n 


ſtratt our minds from thoſe prejudices which continual cou- 


verſation with the world brings upon us, by that ſpeech of 
Arifto!:le,how readily our minds will framean excellent come- 
mevtary upon thoſe words of the royal P/almsſt, The heavens 
declare the Glory of God, and the Firmament ſhews his 
hand j-work. To which purpoſe likewiſe thoſe words - the 

EXCELIENT 
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-excellent Orator himſelf in another place are very obſerve- 
able; Quid ef enins verits Jnam neminens eſſe oportere tam P* Legions, loa, 
 Rulte arrogartem, ut in ſe mentens & rationens putet ineſſe, in 
calo munaoque nox putet ? ant ea que vix (unma Ingenit ra» 
"£10me compreheudat » milla ratione mover pretat ? quem vero 
aFrorum ordines,quen dierum notinmque viciſſindines, quens 
 menſinms temperatio,quemque ea que gignuntur nobis ad fruey- 
dum, non pratum 1 cogaxnt, hunc hominems omnino numerare 
qui dicet ? What monſtrous arrog would it be in any man 
to think, there is a mind and reaſon in himſelf and that there ts 
xone 1s the world? Or to think thoſe things are moved without 
reaſon and underſtanding, which all that hte hath is ſcarce able 
to comprehend. Neuher can hee deſerve the name of a man, 
from whom the obſervation of the courſes of the ſtars, the ſuc- 
ceſſion and order of ſeaſons, and the innumerable benefits which 
bee en'oes 1n the world, does not extort gratitude towaras that 
Bring which ordered all theſe things. What a low opinion 
then had thoſe more refined and generow ſpirits who went 
- only upon prnciples of pure and #ndiſtorred reaſon, of thoſe 
m:anand ignoble ſouls, which were inclined to eAtheiſm ; 
eſpecially then,when Kelgion was ſo «buſed,thar it was tr#e 
of the wiſeſt of them, what one ſaid of Erajmus, Mag is 
habit quid fugeret quam quid ſequeretur, they knew \whac to 
avid, bur not what they ſhould embrace ? And yer when 
they ſaw ſo much into the folly and ſaperflition of Heathen- 
wrſhip, they ſaw the greateſt reaſox (till ro adhere to rhe 
beleef of a Deity, as may bee clearly ſeen, eſpecially inthe 
ſecond of thoſe excellent Dialogues of Tully, de natura Dev- 
wy. Where this particular srgument to prove a Deity from 
the admirable contrivance of the works of nature, 1s mana- 
ged with a great deal of eloquence and reaſon,and by particu- 
lat enumeration of moſt conliderable parts of the Uawverſcs 
So wnbeceming 3 late Philoſopher was that reaſon of his, why . 
he waved the aroument from the conſideration of the worlaz 
tO #fer 2 D&G) becauſe the ends of God are unſearchable, as 
flowing from hi Infinite wiſdome. For what though God may 
conceal ſom: things from met, which he intends, and are of 
no concermment for man to know, muſt therefore of weceſſity 
thoſe ends of his bee #nſearchable 1n his works of Creation , 
EfE 2 which 
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which refer ſo :mmediately to the advantage of life, and teyd 
ſo much to the vereration of the Dexty ? 

5-8 16, Naythe peculiar »ſe and ſerviceabl-neſs of many parts of 

* * * the Univerſe, eſpecially of Anmais, and chiefly of max, is 
ſo evident, that rhis hath been the main argament which hath 
induced ſome, otherwiſe Atheiſticalenough, to ackyonledge 
and adore a Deity. And alchough the Epicarears be lamen- 
tably puzzled to give any tolerable account of many other 
appearances in nature, yet they no where diſcover ſo much 
weakneſs and zgnoraxce,. as when they come to diſcourſe 
De uſu partiam , abour the contrivance of .the parts. of 
mans bedy, Whoſe opinion 1s thug briefly delivered by Lu+ 


CYCUIHS. 


Nil zdeo quoniam natumsſt in corpore ut uti 
Pofſemm; ſed quod natum' ſt 1d procreat uſun, 


i, C, that no parts of mans hody were gs ys that uſe which 
they are implojed for but the parts by-chance fell into that form 
they are in, and men by degrees brought them to their preſent 
aſe and ſerviceableneſs, An opinion ar firlt view ſo ſtrangely 
#nreaſoxable, that wee cannot think Epicurus ſhould have 
ever embracedir, had ic not unavoidably followed upon his 
Hypotheſis of all things in the Hnzverſe reſulting only from 
a fortmitous concourſe of Atoms: According to which he ſup- 
poſed in man a different configuration of parts would hap- 

 pen,from the various agitation and concretion of thoſe little 
particles which ar firſt rus together in the faſh1o» of a mas ; 
and becauſe that #za. had in him a more florid and wwacious, 
fir, made up of the moſt ſubtie.and moveable eAtoms, | 
thence motion came into rhe ſeveral parts, ſuirable to the. 
different conformation of them, And becauſe thoſe Atoms of 
which the ſoul is compoſed, are capable of ſeſation, thence 
Ir comes to paſs, rhat ir ſeesin the eye, hears 1n rhe ear, and 
ſmelis in the noftri!s, This is the moſt which is made of the, 
opinion of Epicerus by the late. ſedwlous vindicaror of him 
which yer himſelf calls intoleranda opinio; and irwill 2ppear. 
cobe ſnot only as contradicting what Ged himſelf hath de- 

livered concerning mar, bur what reaſor its ſelf will eaſily, 


ſuggeſ#- 
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I/ eſt from the Confederation of the ſeveral parts of mans 
body, Ic muſt bee confeſſed there. were ſome Phi loſophers 
elder than Eprceras,whowere much inclined to this opinions 
as Democritus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras and others; yer we 
finde choſe who more narrowly ſearched into the natures of 
living creatires, were thereby brought to ack»owledge a di. 
vine providence which with a great deal of wiſdome Jid order 
the ſeveral parts of auzmals, and adapted them to their pe- 
culiar #ſes, And although Ar:forle in his books de partibus 
animalum, hath ſaid enough to refute the fond opinion of 
thoſe Philoſophers; yer none hath handled this argument 
wich more exalizeſs and accuracy, and with a more peculiar 
reflefion on. Eprecurns, then Galen hath done in his excellent 
piece De » 7 partinms.. Which Gaſſendas thinks Galen writ 


with a kind of Exthu/iaſm upon him (adeo totuns. opns vide- Gaſſend.” To. 3 
tur conſcriptum whenacns*) and ſo that all thoſe ſeventeen 1ib; ſet. 3, : 
books of his on that ſubje& are a kind of 119. Pſalm in 
Philoſophy, or a perpetual Hymn upon the praiſe of the great 
Creator, a juſt Commentary on tnoſe words of the Pſal- 
wſt, Pſal. 139. 14. 1 am fearfully and wonderful.y made ; 

| marvellous are thy works, and that my ſoul knoweth right well, 
| Inthe entrance of choſe Books, Galen firſt ſhews the grear 
variety of parts whichis in ſeveral anzzaals ſuitable ro their 
ſeveral natures; the borſe becauſe of his ſwiftneſs and.pride, 
hath the ftrongeſt hoofs and moſt curled main; the Lion be=- 
cauſe of his fiercexsſs and conrage hath his ſtrength lying in 
his teeth and paws; the Bull in his horns; the Boar in his 
turks 3 the Hare and Hare being timerowus creatures, their 
parts are made firteft for flight: but man, becauſe he hath a 
trinciple of reaſon in him hath no defenſive, or offer ve wea- 
pons in his body, bug hee hath þ42ds ro make «ſe of both ; 
as hich being joyned wich ,and imployed by his reaſon, far ex- 

Fo .ceed all choſe advantages which any .other creatures have , 

FS being implojed nor only ro defend himſelf,bur to baild houſes, 

. make cloath::, arms, nets, what-ever 1s uſeful for himicii, or 

 buriful cothoſe creatures. which hee hath command over 3 
bur becauſe 2a» was made for ſociety and civil converſe , 
therefore his þ3»4s were not only :sployed to defend himſelf 
or hurt orhar CYERTures) buc for rhe mutual benefit and ad= 
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vantage of mankinde; for by theſe were Laws written, Texg- 


les built, all inſiraments of Arts framed; by hems wee enjoy 
che benefit of others wits, we can diſcourſe with Plato, Ar;a 
ftotle, Hippocrates and other antients, though ar ſuch a di- 
Rance from us. Now that the configuration of parrs is not 
the caſe of the #/e of chem afrerwar.is; as rhe Lions paw, 
of his courage, the bull: boyns of his fierceneſs, 0- 1he Foe 
weſs of the Hart of its fearfulneſs, apperrs by this, becanſe 
the young 9zes of rhe ſeveral kmas of animals. before 
thei” parts are grown up, (t:ive ro make the ſfaine »ſe of them 
which rhe others do. As Galen ſatch, he kd often icen 2 Bull- 
calf puſhing with his h:a@ before any herns were gr:.wn our, 
and a Colt kickizg when his hoofs were yer tender, and a 
young Boar defending himſelf with his jaws before hee had 
any tz«ks, which is an evident argument that the patts wete 
defigned for the »ſe, and nor the »ſe follow the parts, So, 
ſairh hee, take three Eggs, one of an Eagle,another of a Duck, 
and a third of a Serpent, and after they are h.tched through a 


moderate heat, we (hall finde when they are but newly hatched 


the two firſt will be ſtriving t0 fie before they have wings, as 
the third endeavenring to creep away on its belly, axd if you 
breed thens up to greater perfettion, and bring them into the 
open Air, you will preſently ſee the young Eagle mounting into 
the Air, the Dnck,quoddling into a pool, and the Serpent creep 
#nder ground. Aicvank Bins comes particelarly ro handle 
rhe ſeveral parts of mans body, and firſt begins with the 
Had, and ſhewsineach parr that it were :mpoſſib/e ro have 
framed them with greater corvenrency for their ſever! xſes 
than they have. The »ſe of the $4xd is to take hold of any 
thing which man can #ſ*; now there being things of ſuch 
different ſizes which men may #ſe, it had been impoſſible for 
the bard,if it had been one extrre thirg,and undivided, that tt 
could have held things greater or fr chan its ſelf, bur it 
muſt have beer equal r: it. Bur now asthe fingers are placed 
and divided, chev are equally fit for laying hold of objetls of 
any ſize or quantity; For the leaſt things, as a Barley Corn, 
are taker up with the fore- finger and the trhnwbythings ſome- 
what bigger are taken up by the ſame, bur net by the exrre* 
mmties of them as before; things ſomewhat bigger than 'heſe, 


with 
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wich the thumb, fore-finger, and middle-finger, and ſo on by 
degrees, t1ll ar laſt the whole bard is ſed; fo that the div;- 
of the hand into fingers is neceſſary, Neither were this 
enough, but the very poſition of the fingers as they arezis nc» 
ceſſacy £003 for they had been »ſeleſs if they had been 211 
divided in a right line; for the firmelt hold is either circular 
or at leaſt 1n rwo oppoſite points; bur now this is provided 
for, by the poſ#t10% of rhe thumb,which may equally joy» with 
any of the fi-gers in taking hold of any thing. Afcer this, hee 
Wk largely ſhews the particular weceſſity 0” the ſoftneſs, round - 
Wh eſs of the fleſh; and »ails onthe cops of the fingers ; and 
ks} the ſpecial #ſefulreſs of theſe; and then comes to the bones 
of the fingers, how neceſlary they are for firm-hold, and it 
there bad been bur ze bone in each fnger, they would have 
ſerved only for rhoſe 8hings which we rake up when they are 
| extended; bur now ſeeing they have three ſeveral joy»ts;they 
zre fitted for all-kznds of things; for when we bow our fingers, 
41 weuſethem as though they had no bores at all, and when we 
i fretchthem owt, as though they were all but one extire boxe, 
- and the-ſeveral :»fleions of the joynts ſerve for all kind of 
ſpores ::and then hee ſhews the zeceſſity of the fleſh within 
fingers, and on either ſide of them, and pox them; and 
| ficth wonderful accuracy handles the magnitude, number, 
fexre of the bones, and nature of the joynts of rhe fingers, 
4 and then the tedons and wwſcles belonging to the ſeveral 
tl fagers, which afcer hee hath diſcourſed on through his fir 
TS Sh, hee concludes it with the manifeſt inconvenrency which | 
$ would follow in the hand, were not every thing 1n 1t in that 
er magnitude, poſition, and figure in which 1s, With the 
{ane exattneſs hee goes through all the parts of the body, 
handling inthe /eco:d Book all that belongs ro the arm, in 
te third the legs. in the fowrth and fifth the Organs of 
IS **r:tios, in the ſixth and ſeventh the /#ngs,in the eig thand 
SE "*b the Head, in the tenth the pecntiar and admirable fa- 
itt brick of the eyes, in the eleventh the other parts of the face, 
Wy the nelfth the parts of the back, and fo in the thirteenth, 
fi 'ithe foxrteenth and fifteenth che geritals, 1n the ſixteenth 
the arter or, veins, and nerves,and in the laſt the pec#liar diſe 
| 1oſthn and figwre of all theſe parts, and the vſefulneſs _ 
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che whole defign : Which is as great as can bee in any work 
whatſoever, Which is: for us to rake zorice of the admirable 
wiſdome of God in contriving the ſeveral parts of the body o 
-4n : So that, that whole book, contains in ic a moſt full and 
pregnant demonſtration of a Deity, which-every man carries 
about wich him in the ſtrutZure of his body, on which account 
men need not go our of -rhemſelves co finde proof of a Deity, 
whether they confidertheir minds or their bodtes, of which | 
it may be more truly ſaid, than Heraclitns of old did of his 
Ariftot.de part. Stove, Etiam hic Dit ſunt. Sothar of all perſons, I ſhould 
Anim, 1.1: moſt wonder at thoſe whoſe imployment parcicelarly leads ' 
chem ro the #»derſtanding the parts and nature of mans body, 
if the prover# be nor a great injury to them, ſince they have 
fuller i»ſght into this demonſtration of a Deity inthe Fabriz 
of mans bodj,then many others who converſe only with ſome 
jejune and ſapleſs writizgs. And certainly, what-ever is imaa- 
gined ro the contrary by men of weak wnderſtandings,che beſt 
way to cure the world of Atheiſm, is true Philoſophy, or a 
ſearch inco the natures of hinge which the more deep and 
profound it is, the more zpoſſible will it be found to expl-cate Tait 
all che phenomena of nature by meer matter and woton, 
It was wiſely obſerved of a great perſox and Philoſopher, that 
a »arrow and ſlight inFþett ton into nature, inclined men of : 
weak heads to Atheiſm, but a more thorow-mſight inco the | 
cauſes of things, made them more evidently ſee the neceſſary 
dependence of things un the great and wiſe Creator of them. |! 
A licrle k-owledge of Philoſophy is apr ro make-mens heads 1 
dizzy, and then tn danger of Falling into the gu/f of Atheiſm; gy 
but a more careful and diligent view of it, brings them in- my 
to ſob 1ety and their righr wits again, Such a flight nSÞe= whi 
& 19x had the followers of Epicurus inco the #atxwre of things 5 
for when chey found how in the preſent ate of the world 
the various motion and configuration of the particles of matier wyy 
would handſomely ſalve many appearaxces of nature, theyy 
drunk with the ſucceſs, reel preſently into an Tafinite ſpace, | 
and there imagine they behold infinite worlds made of the | 
concretron of Atoms, andever ſince their ees have been ſo 
duſted with theſe little Atoms, that they could: ſee nothing 
clſe in che wor/d bur them. Which how groſs and n——_ 
a 
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able1c1s, will appear from onr preſent ſwbjeft; for who but: 

. Lucretuus or Epicarim could ever think that owy woſtrils were 
at firſt faſhioned as they are meerly by the viclent mmpulſe of the 
dir within, which would force its ſelf a paſſage ont ? But how 
came rhe 437 Into the body before ir was forced out ? did ic 
firſt break open the lips, make all that round cavity in the 
mouth, for a paſſage through the aſpera arteria > bur if when 
 itwas1nz it would come out again, was not the mouth wide 
. enough to letir go ? or did the firſt 97an ſhut his month on 
purpoſe to find another vert for the air ? 1f ſo, how chance 
xhe force of the ar did nor carry-away the epiglottis ? or if it 
 gotſafely up to the woſe, how came it nor to force a paſſage 
out abour the eyes rather then to go down ſo /ow firſt > Bur 
ifwe belceve theſe rare contriversofmans body, all the'inward 
veſſels of the body were made by the conrſe of water, as chan- 
xls are ; but how is ir poſſible, to imayine that the Oeſopha- 
gx and the ſfomack ſhould be ſo curiouſly contrived by the 
 meerforce of watey-? and toar all the Inteſttnes houtd bee 
made only as chaxels to let it our again when ic was once in? 
but how comes then ſuch a kind of recsprocation and Periftal- 


tick w80tion in thoſe veſſels ? how come the ſeveral coats of 
them ro bee ſo firme ? if irhad been only a forced paſſage, tr 
would have been dire& and through the ſubſtance of the 
' parte, as wee find it to be in all forced paſſages in the body of 
the earth. Beſides , if the water received into the ſtomack, 
forced the paſſage __ rne guts, how comes it not to 


ru» in the-chammel ic had made for its ſelf ? or didir nor like 

4 * that paſſage when other things came into ir, and therefore 

found our a more ſecret oneinto the bladder ? bur 1f that 

were made by the water, how came It to be ſo full of mews- 
braxes, and ſo ſabjeft to dilatation > Thus r1diculous will men 

make themſelves, rather then ſhew themſelves rex 1n owning 

; and adoring that infinitely wiſe and powerful God, who orders 

al things im the world according to the counſel of hs will, 

' What can be more plain and evident rhen the peculiar uſe- 

fulzeſ # of the ſeveral parts of mans body is | 42 hat. Ornec 

intent can be imagined that mar is farmed with a mouth, bur 

only for 2aking in of nouriſpment » and for receiving and 


letting forth of 4ir ? or that an i»faxt is ſo ready to open his 
Ggg month . 
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»owtb, but that there are breaffs and m:lk for him ro ſuck in 
order to his nowr:[Þment > Why ſhould rhe Ocſopha gs beſo 
hollow and the fomack ſo wide,bur that oxe was provided for 

the better conveyance of the meat- down, and the other for 

the fermentation of it ? whence come all the other veſſels to 

be ſo conveniently placed, were it nor for the diſtribution of 
nouriſhment into the ſeveral parts, or for coxvenng away the 

excrements of it > Can any one think that the ſeveral mſcles 

and tendons ſhou]d be placed in the more ſolid parts for-any 
other end then for the berter motion of them ? or that the 
yerves ſhould bee derived from the brain into the ſeveral 
parts of the body for any other deſignrhen to bee the 3nſt7- adi 
ents of ſenſe and motion ? or that the continual motion of i 
the heart ſhould bee for any orher proſe, then for receiving 

and diftriontion of the blood through the arteries into the 
parts of the body ? or that the ee withall its curious fabrick. 
ſhould be o nly accidentally imployed in ſeeing ? Theſe things 

are ſo plain, that however the Eprcwreans may more eafily. mf 
loſe themſelves and decerve others in explaimng the appear- ing 
ances of natare in ſome inanimate beings,yet when they come 
with their blind concourſe of Atoms to give an account of the 
parts of animals they miſerably befoo/ themſelves and expoſe 
chemſelves only to contempt and pitty, It were eafie to. 
mulciply examples in this kz»d,bur I ſhall only mention ene (< 
thing mote, which 1s, if all the parts of mans body have no . 
higher orzginal then the concourſe of Atoms in the firſt mar 
and woman, by what were the #mbilical veſſels formed -. yu 
whereby the Child in the womb receives irs nowriſÞment ? by jj,; 
what Atoms was the paſlage of the ſuccxs nutritins framed 
from the mother to the Chrilde ?. how come thoſe veſſels ro - 
cloſe ny ſo naturally upon the birth of the Childe, and ut to... 
ſeek ues nouriſhment in-quite another way ? Will the particles. 

of matter which by their concretzon formed the firſt pair, 
ſalve this too ? thus ſtill we ſee how impoſſible it is (to gono 
furcher then.our ſelves) to give any tollerable account. of 
things without an zfixite power and Being Which produced 

all theſe things, and harh left ſo plain an inſcription of hiw- 1. 
ſelf upon the works of xature, that none. but thoſe who ##-- ; 
their eyes can abſtaiv from ſering it. 


I come - 
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I come now tothe third evidence of a Deity, which is,chat 

' there are ſome beings in the world which © cannot depend npor 
water or motion, 3, e. that there are ſome #iritual and ime 
material ſnbſtarces or Beings (for if the thing be acknow- 
ledeed, itis unbecoming a man to contend about words ) 
che conſequence of rhis for the proving a Deiry, neither hath 
'been nor I ſuppoſe will bee denyed by ſuch who queſtion an 
wfimte Being, the ſame princoples leading to the denying and 
the proof of both, and 1mmaterial Beings being the flrongeſt 
proof that there 1s ſomething above matter in the world. 

If there be then ſuch rhings in the World which matter and 

| wotion cannot be the cauſes of. then there are certainly #þ;- 

ritual and 1m1material Beings, and that 1 ſhall make appear 

both as to the minds of mey, and ſome extraordinary effetts 

which are produced in the world. 

1. I begin with the nature of the ſoul of man, And herein 

\ I muſt confine iy felf to thoſe argnments which direQly 

wn wprove my preſent purpoſe, and on chat account muſt quit all 
| thoſe common argumen's to prove rhe ſouls immortality 
from the attributes of God ; for all cheſe do ſuppoſe the 
exiſtence of a Deity as already evident ; neither can I rely 
with ſafety on the way which ſome have raken ro prove the 
immortality of the ſou! meerly from the phunomena of ſenſa- 
110n, Which they endeavour roprove cannot bee pertor.zed 
by meer matter and motzon; for grancing all this, yet te ut- 
moſt char can be proved by ir is no greater immortality in 
"our ſouls then in the ſouls of Brutes; and in the ſenſe in 
Which that is admitted, I ſuppoſe an Epicurean will not deny 
the ſoul of man to be immortal as Demonax in Lucian ſaid y 
when he was asked whether the (en/ were immortal or no, 
it # (ſaid he) but as all things elſe are ; for thoſe who make 
the ſon/ to be »othing but ſome more ſ=btle and at?.-ve par- 
ticles of matter , do not think that npon death chey are 4n- 
mbilated, but that only they are diſperſed and diſſipated, or 
in the Platoniſts phraſe, may return to the ſoul 0 the world. 
Theſe ways I cannor think to be ſufficient probations of ſucn 
a Piritual and immaterial Being in man which Wee now Een- 
quire for,much leſs canT make uſe of ſo precari9zes and infirns 
an hypotheſis as pre: ay makes men apt to _— 
oO 3 rele 
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the cogexcy of ſuch reaſons which rend toprove_ the. 7mrmor. 
zality of the ſoul, which are lnked with a ſuppoſition,nor only 
inevident either ro ſenſe or reaſon, bur likewiſe needleſs and 
impertinent, For I know no one argument Which doth di- 
realy prove the 1m7matertality of the ſoxl that doth in the 
leaſt fer any neceſsity of pre-exiſtence, but onthe ſame ac- 
coxnts it will prove.the ſouls eternity, Being therefore chus 
at [;berty to enquzre into the nature of the ſon! confidered in 
her ſelf, our only way muſt bee to find out ſuch peculiar 
properties in the ſoul of man, which cannot bee ſalved on ſup- 
poſerion xhere were nothing clſe bur matter and motion in 
the world, Suppoling then that all ſenſatio» in. man doth 
ariſe f*om <9. poreal motion Which 1s ſo ſtrongly afſerred by 
the medzrn Phileſophers, and that the higheſt conceprions 
which depend on ſenſe can amount no higher then imagi- 
zation, which is evident; if it can then be, proved that there 
is a principle of ation in wan which-proceeds in a differcnc 
way 0: operation then ſenſation does, and thar there are ſuch 
opera-ions of the ſonl which are not imaginations, it will bee 
then clear thar there Is. a przxciple in man higher then matter 
and y59tiox. Now. although it be a tak, ſufficiently difſicale 
to explain the manner of ſenſation its ſelf in a meer mechs- 
nical way, ſappoling no higher principle then meer matter, 
yer it will appear far more difficult, nay 3mypoſiible without a 


fprritnal or immaterial Being to ſalve ſuch appearances in . » 


man which :7axſcend the power of 1agination, which will 
appear by theſe following operations of the mind which eyery 
ene who hath 1c, may find within himſelf. 

1. Corrett ing. ihe. errours of- imagination, For If all our 
perceptions Were no hing elſe but the images of corporeal © | 
things left in the brain the judgement of the mind mult of 
xeceſſitybe accordii:g ro the impreſsions,which are made upon 
the Organs of ſez'e, But now 1f our minds can and doforns 
apprehenſioas of things quite different from thoſe which are 
conveyed by ſenſe, there muſt bee a higher principle of knows 
feage In was then imagination, is, For which the common 
inftance of the juſt magnirude of the Sun is very plain :If we 
judge according to the image which is conveyed to the brain 
by our ejes, we.can never imagize the Suu to be bigger m— 

| C.. 
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« of che Suz winch anſwers roirs juſt 
icis x60. times bigger then the Earth, 


from.corporeal phantaſmes;for none of them could ever con- 
vey the due magniende of the Swn to the mind, andthete- 
fore the forming of rhis/dea mult be a pure att of /xtellelt;on 
which corres the errors of imagination , and is a principle 
above ic. So in the ſight of a ſtick, when under water, tHe 
repreſentation of it by the ſenſs to 1m8agination is as crooked , 
| for corpereal motzon carries things to- the oze, without any 
_ upon chem;rhe eye conveyes the image tothe brain, 
and according to the rales of coyporeal perception muſt pre- 
ſently cake every thing for true Which 1s cozveyed thicher ; 
now from what princzple is it rhat this 77987 of our ſenſes 1s 
correfted ? So.in many orher things wherein: our 1wmmagtinatie 

ox; are quite puzlea, and when we go according tothem,it is 
impoſſible ro apprehend things as our reaſon tells us they are; 

LF thus as co the Artipodes our 1m3ag nations are wholly of the 
. windof the ancients, that the Ant:podes ro us mult needs be 

In danger of knocking. cheir heads againſttheSrars,and if rhey 
goupon any rhing, it muſt be their þrads, an1char char pare 

of the Heavens which is in-che orher Hemiſphere 1s helow us3. 

theſe are pertinacious 8770urs of imagination while we adbere 


t9 that, and are only corrig/ble by our reaſon, which makes 
Gg8 3 38. 
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AtX ir evident £O bee otherwiſe. Beſides, there are many things 
our reaſon and wderſtanding inform us that they may be, and 
yer our imaginations can form no Idea of them; let an 
Epicurean Philoſopher try the power of his 19:48 ination in his 
Inane or Infinite empty ſpace and hee will ſoon find, that as 
ftrong as hits Fhancy is, it will ſoon tire and retreat as not 
being able to courſethrough ſo nnimaginable a Space, Sofor xj 
eternal duration Our reaſon tells us the thixg is poſſible, but 
when our 1mag#nations begin to fradle up ſome: conceptions 
of ir,they are preſently 251mg both ends fogether; which wall 
make a ſtrange /dea of eternity ; the caſe is the ſame in rhe 
infimte-diviſibility of quantity, which 'Epicurns was ſome- 
what aware of when hee denied the thing, But how many 
Mathematical Problimass are there 'whic 


:h will jade our 
1MAgInations preſently , and yer our re:ſon ſtands till and 
aſſwres us of the poſſibility of the things, as in two lines coming 
nearer ſtillto each other, and yet newer meeting , andin many 
other thimgs', which moſt clearly evidence that there is a 7g. 
higher faculty in ax which exceeds matter and m:tion,wheti 

it 1$able thus to correR rhe fats and ro ſupply the defefts 

of 1magination. 

2. Keflex atts of the mind mpon its ſelf argue a higher 
principle then 1m8agnation, Thar there are ſuch things are 
evident toany one who hath any »ſe of cogitation; and if an 
one doubr of it, his very doxbrrzg argues he hath reflex atts; 
for he could nor doabt whether he bad or »o, bur by reflettidn 
upon h1zefelf. Now that reflex afts ſhould be cauſed through 
matter and motion, or through meer imagination 1s #fcone | 
ce:vable, For wee ſee no matter can af upon its ſelf; indeed 
one par: of exterded matter may a&tupon another, bur not 
purely upon 1ts ſelf; the extremities of the fingers can never 
feel chemſelves, though they may toxch each other; neicher PF 
can zag ination reflef orrirs ſelf; for that proceeding upon - 
corpereal Images muſt have ſuch a repreſentation from the Avi 
ſexſes of whar ir as vpon ; now what image of irs ſelf can 
be covered ro the Imagination through the external Organs 
of ſenſe? The eze may ſee through the motion of the objetts of 
fght preſſing upon it; bur how can it ſee that ir ſees? ſo the 
imagination receives the images conveyed to the brain ; _ 

Wat 
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what ſhop bath it co make new oxes in of its ſelf, and ſo be 
guilty of the greateſt Idolatry .of worſhipping its ow 


Image ? But though the :meag ination cannot thus 'refleft, yer 


We find ſuch a prixciple within ws that is very apt to retire 
into 1ts ſelf,and recollett things which could never have been 
| conſ, erved {0 longin that ſhop of ſhadows th2 Imagination, For 
if imagination be nothing elſe bur as a modern Philoſopher 
defines 1t, conception remaining and a little and little decaying 13, tiums: 
from and af ter 4 he att of fe enſe &, like the motion of waler after Anature ch, "a 
ſtone 15 thrown auto it , how is ic pollible that ar ſo great a/i#. x. 
diſtance of years , as We commonly find,the iz2age of a thing 
may bce retrieved with as much facility and freſhneſs as to 
circumſtances, as if it were but new done? and that account 
which he gives of remembrance is very weak, ani inſufficient 
when hee tells us, that 7emembra:ce i nothing elſe but the 
wing of parts, which every man expetteth ſhould ſucceed after 
they ave 4 coxception of the whole. For according to this, 
it is :wpoſſible for the mind to retrieve any objeft withour 
mutilation of it; and ſo there cannot poſſibly be a recollething 
of all crrcam FF ances, when an objett is once paſſed , and the 
motion begins to decay. Bur allthis while, wee underſtand 
nthing by what means rhis dec«ying motion ſhould continue | 
ſolongas our memory can ferch things back , or by what 
means anobjett when once paſſed, can bee recovered again,if 
memory be nothing elſe but decaying motion. Such perplex:-- 
ties muſt needs ariſe, when wer will undertake to ſalve the 
inward operations of the: ſoul by meer motion; but it 1s not 
evidenc that many times when the mi»d is i»xployed abour 
other things, ſome phantaſwes of things long ago paſt will 
ceme and preſent themſelves to the xrrd with as much clear- 
#eſs as if new done?whereas if memory were decaning motion, 
the longer paft,the more i2:poſublewould ir be to recover any 
thing ; bur, do wee not finde that many o/d mes will better 
' remember the circumſtances of many things they did in rheir 
' Chi/d-hood then a year or two before ? Betides, wee ſee what: 
«ckyeſs and vivacity there is In our intelleflual faculties 
above corporeal motions wich whar facility the mind eurns it 
felf from one objett to anocher, how ſualdenly 1t raugeth the 
Whole world, how it trips over wonutains, croſſeth the 0cean ». 


415 
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wonxts tothe Skies and ar laſt quayryes upon its (elf, and 
all in the twinkling of an IntelletZnual retheg oi oy 2s the 
eye of the body is, the mind far exceed it, and can withdraw 
the imagination from 4'tendirg the Organs of ſenſe; thus do 
men who have their -y»ds much” fixed, fix their eyes too x 
and yet afterwards can ſcarce tell :hemſelves what they have 

' looked on all that while. Somerimes the mind-firs and comp. 
pares phantaf: mes togethery and ſportsits ſelf in ſorting them 
into ſeveral razks and orders, and making matches berween 
ſuch things which are ſure to have no affinity with each 
other, which are thence called extia rations or the creatayis 
of the mind. And can all cheſe and many other fuch opera- 
trons Which men are conſc:our to themſelves of, bee nothing 
elſe but the motion of ſome flegmatich matter, the realtion of 
che brain, and the meer effefts of Imagination? | 
3. T he profound ſpeculations of the mind argue a power Farr 
above imagination and corporeal motion, I wonder how 
Epicurus his ſoul,when if we beleeve him, itwas made up of 
Atoms, could ever imagine an [»finite Yacuit? Could meer 
Atoms ever difpmte whether rhey were Atoms or no? For I - 


ks. 
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.doubr-not but Epicurms was fain to argue much againſt 
himſelf, before hee could perſwade himſelfro ſo Tupendious 
a peece of folly? Were there nothing in man but meer 
corporeal motion, whence came the diſpute, whether che ſoul 
were —_— or no? Can Atows frame Syllogiſmes in 
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wood and figure ? and meer matter argue pro and con, whe- 
ther ic be matter or ſomething elſe > What kind of areal 
particles were their ſouls compounded of, who firſt farcied 
themſelves to bee immaterial ? What range agitations of 
matter were thoſe which firft made men think of an eternal 
ſtate > which thoughts have ever fince ſo fuck, upon theſe 
little ſpherical bodzes, that they could never yet di-bxrden 
themielves of them : Whence come ſuch amazing fearoſuch 
dreadful apprehenfioxs, ſuch ſinkzng thoughts of their ſuture 
conditionin minds that would fain jo themſelves by be» 
kecvir;s, rnar death would pur a period both to ſo#l and body ? 
whence on the other fide come ſuch exconraging hopes, ſuch 
conſident : xpetations, ſuch comfortable ——_— of their 
future ſtate, in che ſouls of good mex, when their bodjes are 


neareſt 
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neareſt to the grave? Sexeoa, who was ſomewhat dubious 
ſomerimes as tothe future condition of the ſoul, yer could tell 

his dear Lucriexs with what pleaſure he could think of ic ; 

and could eliewhere lay of the ſoul, Er hoc habet argumentuns Pref.. ad Daen. 
divinitatse ſne .quod-ilhews divine deleflant, nec it - alienis in- Natwr, 

rereft ſed nt ſmis » the ſoul had thas mark of Divinty mm it, 
that it-1045 moſt pleaſed wth Divine ſpeculations, and converſed 
with thems 46 with matters which nearly concerned ir. And when 


ic hach once viewed rae dimenſions of rhe heavens, contemnic 


| domicilss prioris anguſtias it was aſhamed of the cot 


, ; tage IT 
dwelc in; nay Were it nor for theſe ſpeculations, now fuerar 


opere precinms naſci, it had norbeen worth while for che ſoul 
Ts beenin che body; and as hee goes on, detrahe hoc 
weſtimabile bonums, non eſt vita taxti ut ſuileys, ut «ſtuens, 
Could there be now ſogreat an Epicuriſne in contemplation, 
were the ſoul of mar of Epricarms his monld, a meer complexion: 
ot Atoms ? would dal and heavy matter ever have delighted 
to have ſearched ſo much 1mro the cauſes of things, to have 
gone over the world in its fpeexlations., and found more 
ſweetneſs in kyowledge, than the liccle Epicure the Bee teſts in 
his choiceſt flowers ? Eprcuras his own Philoſopby is a de- 
wonftration 2gainft bizeſelf; if his ſoul had not been of a 
purey «tae than hee fancied, he would never have made his 
fSudy of Pluloſophy 2 part of his Epicxriſys ? Had his ſont 
been fuch Atoms as he faxcied,when his brain had been well 
heated ar his fudy, choſe more vivid and fpiritnons particles, 
like the ſpiri: s of wine bad heen in devger of evaporation,and 
leaving the more emp!ſÞ neattey to compleat his work, Of all 
perſons, I moſt admire that Phz/:ſophers, who make ſo much 
#/e of rheir nd Peneings, ſh-uld ſo wwgratefally requite 
them, and ſerve them like old horſes, when chey have made 
them do all che ſervrce-rhey could, ewr» chem into the _ 
' wajes, and ler chem dye in a ditch. Bur yer all Philoſophers 
| - have not been ſo wnthavkful, ſome have underſtood rhe 
_ wrth of their ſoul, and afſerred ir, if they have not uſed 
too bigh, i. ec» Platonical expreſſions of it, making 1t 2 pay- 
ticle not of meatter, bur of che Divize narure irs ſelf, a hit- 
tle Dejty in a Cottage, thar x -_—_ 2 while and recurns 
H ro: 
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-cothar upper Region from whence it came, 'As | Manil;ns 
An dubiuns eft habitare Dew ſub peflore noſtro, 
In calum que redire animas, coaloque venive ? 


And while the ſo»/is here in its cage. ir is continually flutter 
ing #p and down, and deitghterh co lock owt now ar this part, 
and then at avother, to take a view by degrees of the whole 
Univerſe, as the ſame Poet goes on. 


| | Quid murum noſcere mnnduns 
$1 poſſunt homines, quibus eſt & mundus in ifs: 
Exemplumque Dei quſque eſt in imagine parv4? 


The ſoul hath nothing more delightful co ir then knowledge, | 
and no knowledge ſo pleaſing and [atwfatlory as of him whoſe 
:mage and ſuper ſcription it bears, who makes himſelf moR- 
known to (uch as exquire after him; FO IeY 


Seque ipſum mcnlcat & offert 
Ut bene cogneſcs poſſir. 


T conclude this with that of Sexecs, in that excellent Preface 
to his natural queſtions ; O quens contempta res eft homo m- 
fi ſupra humana ſe erexerit ! What a putiful thing # man , 
were it zet that his ſoul was apt to ſoar above theſe earthly 
things? And by this aptneſs to ſoar ſo high above cheſe rer- * 
rene objefts, and to converſe with ſo much freedome with . * 
ſpiritual Beings, as well as abftralted non, wee may cer= 
cainly infer that our rational forls are of a far more noble 
and refined nature, than that more fecn/ent principle of 
7magination Which alwaies converſes in fece Ronenli,and can 
20 No further- than our ſenſes carry it. And thus I have 
made good the firſt proof, that there is ſomerhing above 
matter and wotion in the world,which is from thar inamaterial 
$eX; 1g, Being which is in man.” | £% on 
' 2; The next evidence which we have of a Bezng above mow 
RED al 
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and wareox, 4s from the extraordinary effefts which have bees 
in xereree, I ſpeak not.now meetly of-ſuch things which by 
their natares and effeft; are manifeſted to proceed from ſome 
Beings which bear :-will to mankinde, multitudes of which 
are related by men Philoſophical and inquiſitive, with ſuch 
enumerations of circumſtances, and particular evidences, that 
they are not meer smpoZFures, that one may on the ſame 
4: queſtion any matter of fat which himſelf did nor 
ſee, as ſuch re/atiovs which are delivered by perſons withour 
intereſt or deſig», and ſuch as were able to judge of the truth 
of circumſtances; ſuch are both antient and modern Philo- 
ſophers, Phyſicians, States-men, and others. Neither ſhall 
I infiſt on ſuch prodzgies, which ofc-rimes preſage revolutions 
in fates, if wee beleeve Machravel himſelf, whoin a whole Diſpe. l.x, c 
chapter defignedly proves ir; and profeſſerh himſelf utcer- PANE 
ly to ſeek for the cauſes of rhem, unleſs they may bee attri- 
buted ro ſome Firits and [ntelligences in the air which give 
the warld norice of ſuch things ro come. But thoſe things 
done ſuppoſe have the moſt clear and undoubred evidence 


of true and wndowbted miracles (the matters of falt being 
cmed by eye-witneſſes, who ſealed the truth of them with 
theif ves) are thoſe recorded in the holy Scriptures ; 
which there are only two wajes to evade, either by queſtion- 
ing the tr#th of the things, which I ſuppoſe in the precedent 
book w2e have proved wich as much r4t0nal evidence aS any 
thing of char nature is capable of, or elſe char the. things 
therein recorded might bce ſalved wichout a Deity, For 
which only ewo waies have been excogitated by Atherſtical 
Is, —_ attributing them to the power and 3»fluence of 
Stars, the fonndations of which fond and abſurd opinion 
have been raken away by thoſe many wr#ers, who have Y..D. H. Mores 
rationally confured the whole Art of J#drc1al Aſtrology, or Myſtery of 
elſe that they are done by rhe meer Toy of smagination, ©/% _ . - ut 
which is the way of Avicema and ſome other Arabick, * a LL 
Writers, which is ſo wilde an effeCt of the power of 1m4a- 
gination, thar nothing doth ſo much demonſtrate the r- 
regular motions of it, 2s ſuch an opinion dorh z and 1s 
ſufficiently derided and refuted by Pomponatins himſelf. 
| .  Hhb 3 Now 
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Now then, it being an acknowledged principle in nature; 
that every thing continues in the coltrſe-it ts im, till ſomething © 
more powerful put :r.oxt, if then ſuch. things have been-in 
the world, which have been real: «/rerations- of the courſe of 
natare, as the Swns ſtanding ſtill in the- time of Joſhua, then 
chere muſt be ſomerhing = i matigr. and 1801109, and con» 


ſequenly that rhere is a God... 


- 


Ch; 3+ The Divine Auchority of the Scriptures aſſerted, qua 


Of the Origine of the Univerſe. 


The neceſſity of the beleef of the Creation of the world in order: 
bo the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the. 
B53 Philoſophers who contradit}, Moſes : with a particular ex- 
Pang Anorg Whrrye oh wing on of the world con- 
| (onant 10. es; proved from the Ionick, Philo of 
 Thales, axd the .Jtalich of Pythagoras. 1 he ox Br 
| Cabbala rather .e/Egyptian than Moſaick, Of- the- fluid 
_ water, which was the material. princt ple of the Univerſe; 
Of the Hypotheſis of the etermty-of the world aſſerted by 
— Ocellus Lucanus, and Ariſtotle, The weakneſs of the 
foundations on which that opinion is built. Of the manner. 
of forming principles of Philoſophy. The poſſibility of «crea< 
tion proved. No arguing from the preſent flate. of the: 
' world againſ# its beginning, ſhewed from Maimonides.. The 
Platenifis argiments from the goodneſs of God: for the 
#termity of the world, anſwered.. Of- the-:Storcal+ Hypothe fs 
of the eternity of matter; whether reconcilable with the 
: text of Moſes. Of the opinions of Plato and Pyrhagoras con- 
- cerning the pra-exiſtence of matter to the formac1on. of. the 
' world, The contradifiion.of the eternity of : matter to the. 
nature and-attributes of God. Of. thi- Atomical Hypotheſis 
of the Origine- of the Kniverſe.. The world conld wot bee 
produced F 4 caſual concourſe of. Atoms proved. from the 
' nature and motion of ,Epicurus bis Atoms, and. the. Pheno- 
" miex4 of the Uviverſe, efÞecially the produttion and nature 
of Animals, Of the Cartefhan Hypotheſis, that it cannot 
, Jalve the Origine of the Univerſe without. a Detty groing.. 
| matron $0 mallers. | $20 


Iv HE Fourdations of-Religion-being thus-eſtabliſhed in. Sef, te. 
.A the Beizg. of God, and the anamoreal ity of theiſonly we + 

now come ro erect our ſuperſtrutt ure upon: chem, by aſlert»- 

Ing the undoubred imwth and certainty of that accanns of the: 
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world which is given us in the writings of Moſes, Which 
beginning with the world its ſelf eads us £0 a particular con- 
fideration of the Or:gens ofthe Ws ſe, the righr under. 
ſanding of which hath very great influence upon our belief 
of all chat follows in the Word of God; For' although wee 
ſhould aſſert with Epzearss the Being of a Deity, if yer with 
him we add that the world was-made by a caſual conconyſe of 
Atoms, all that-parr of Religion which lies in obedience cs 
the ill of God is unavoidably deftroyed,* All thar isleft, is 
only a kind of YVeneration of a Being more excellent than our 
owns which reacheth not to the government of mens lives, 
and ſo will have no force ar all upon the generality of the 

world, -who are onely eli#red by bopes, or awed b ; Tak co 
That which of their choice they would bee gtad'to bee freed 
from. Beſides, what expreſſions of gratitude can be left to 
God for his goodneſs, if hee interpoſe nor in rhe affairs of the 
world ? what dependence can there be on divine goodveſs,ifir 
be not at all manifeſtedin the world ? what apprehenſions 
can we have of Gods infinite wi{done and powyr, if neicher of 
them are diſcernable in the Berng of the world ? Ahd as the 
opinion of Epicarus deſtroyes Religion, ſo'doth that of Ari- 
ffotle which atrribures eternity to the Iniverſe, Ind 2 ne- 
ceſlary emanation of it from the firſt cauſe, as light comes fa 
from the Sx, for if ſo, -as Aarmonidey well obſerves, the 
whole Religion of Moſes #5 overthrown, all bis miracles are but 
;mpoſtures,all the hopes which are grounded on the Promiſes of 
God, are vain aud fraitleſs, For if the world did of neceſſity 
exiſt, then God is no free agent; and If ſo, then all z»ſtumed 
Religion is to no purpoſe; nor can there be any expetation of 
reward,.or fear of puniſhment'from him who hath nothing 
elſe to do'in the wor/d , bur to ſet the. great wheele of the 
Heavens going, So much is'1t out concerwment to enquire 
into the true Or:ginal of the world; and on what evidence of” 


More Ncvach. 
Þ. Þ+ cap. "T6 


reaſon choſe opznions are builc, which are ſo contrary ro that 
account given of itin the very entrance of the Books of Me- 

©, ſes. Whatein weread thetrue Orvrgine of the world to have 
been by a- produ#is of it by the onw:potent Will and Word of 
Ged, This being then the plain aſſert:o» of Moſes, wee come 

to compare itin punt of re«ſor, with all thoſe ſeveral Hypo» 


theſes 
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theſes which are repug»ext to it, which have been embra« 
in ſeveral ages by rhe Philofophers of greateſt eftrems -2qpe"7y 
world. Which may be reduced to theſe fout : 1. Such" 2; 
ſuppoſe the world to have exiſted as it 85 from all eternity, 
3. Such as attribnte the formation of the world as it is to Gol: 
. but withall aſſert the pre-exiſtence and etermty of matter, 
3. Such 4s de. ) any eternity to the world, but aſſert the Or; - 
gre of it 10 have been by a caſual concourſe of Atoms. 4. Such 
us endeavon- '0 explain the Orig ine of the Univer (e axd all ap- 

ances of na:ure, meerly by the Mechanical Laws of the 
motion of matter. _ 

I begin with thoſe who aſſerted the eternity of the woy14 

ic &, among whom Ar:ftorte hath born the bs foe Ns > is 
who ſeems to have arrogat:d this opinion to himſelf - for 
| whenheenquires intothe judgement of che Philoſophers,who 
had wric before him, hz (ayes of rhem, fbuor mer br amas)es ,,; 
2) paete, all the Philoſophers aſſerted that the world was made, 1 Ks —a_ 
though ſame one way, ſome another. And were this true | 
which Arsfto:le ſairh, ir would bee the Rtrongeft prejudice 
againſt his opinion; for if the world h:d been eterzal, how 
ſhould ircome to paſs, that the eldeſt Philoſophers ſhould 
ſo readily and unanimouſly embrace that opizion which 
aſſerred the predation of the world ? Was it not a ftrong 
preſumption of che Nownty of the Univerſe, that all Nations | 
to whom the Fhiloſophers reſorred had memorials left among 
them of che firſt Origize of things ? And from hence it 1s 
obſervable, that when the humoxy of Philoſophizing began 
to rake the Greeks (about the XL, Olympiad when we may 
ſuppoſe 7 h=les to flowriſh) the beginning of the world was no 
watter of difpute, bur taking that for oranted, the enquiry 
 WaSout of what material principle the Kniverſe was formed; 

" ef which Theles thus delivers his opinion in Txlly; aquans De Nat. Deor. 4. 
Gxiteſſe initium rerum, Denn autem cam mentem Jue ex 1.25. 
equa cuntta fingeret; wherein: hee plainly diſtinguiſherh the 
efficient from the material cauſe of the world. The prime 
fſciext was God, the material principlewater, Iris a matter 
of ſome enquiry, wherher rhe firſt principles of Philoſophy 
among the Greeks, were nor rather ſome traditional things 


conveyed ro them. from others, than any certain Throryes 
which 
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which they bad formed from their own experiments and 
obſervations. The former is ro mee far che more probable on 
many accounts, but chiefly on this, chac che firſt privciples of 
the ro founders of the chief ſets of wm. gh Us, the 
Torick,, and /talick, (for all che orher were bur the vatious - 
;[#e> or theſe rwo) did come ſo near tothar which wee-have 
the grearelt 7eaſon ro beleeve td have been the- moſt certain 
account of the Origme of the world. For- this opinion of 
Thales ſcems to-have been, part of that - Wniverſal tradition 
which was continued in the world concerning the firſt prin= 
ciples of things : For I do not ſee any reaſon co aver with 


ſo much confidence, as ſome do, that thoſe Philoſophers who 
ſpake any ching conſonantly co Afofer, mult preſently con- 
verſe w'th the Jews, rranſcrive their opinions our of rhe 
Scriptwres,or have them c——_ to them 1n ſome ſecret Cabs 


bala of the Creationas itis afhrmed of Pythagoras and Plato, 
and may with no leſs reaſon of Thbalei. Bur this I ſy 


poſe may be made evident to atty confiderative perſos, = 


thoſe Philoſophers of Greece, who converſed moſt abroad in 


the world, did fþeak far more agreeably to the true «rconut 
of things, than ſuch who only endeayourcd by their own 

wits to improve or corrett thoſe principles which were de» 
livered by the other Philoſophers. Which I impute nor ſo 
much to their converſe with the Moſarck writings, as tothar 
univerſal tradition of the firſt ages of the world, which was 
preſerved far berter among the Phenicians, e/£gyptians, 
Chaldeaxs, and others then among the Greeks. For which 
we have this evident reaſon, that Greece was far more bay- 
barous and r#dein its elder t:mes., than thoſe other Nations 
were, Which had means of preſerving ſome monuments and 
oenecal reports of rhe firft ages of the world when the Gre- 
cians Wwanced them. And therefore wee finde that Greece 
from its beginning ſhined with a borrowed /:ght, and ſaw 
not by an extramſſion of rayes of knowledge from its ſelf, 
bur by an «trom:ſſion of thoſe repreſentations of things which 
were received from ocher Natizvs. Thoſe who formed 
Greece firſt into civil: ſocierres, and licked it into the ſhape of 
well ordered C: nemon-wealths, were ſuch who had been 
traders for knowledge into forein parts, To which put” 


poſe 
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poſe Diodorre Siculus informs us that Lycurgus and Solon, 44 
well as the Poets, Orpheus, Muſzus, Melampus and Homer, Biblioth. 1, r. 
and the Philoſophers afterwards Pychagoras,Plato and others, *-£*ſeb Prap. 
had gained moſt of their knowledge and wiſdome out of K2ypr Evangl.l,10. 

- 


nay;he ſaith in general. 8: wap” Twn Sdotaopuiray tn) ov - 

few x nuSeiay mpiber's wc "Aryloy ©s THe epyaris X90" 1s, ive, 

A u Taule roputun: x, mdcia; uarigum. All thoſe who were re- 

nowned among the Greeks for wiſdome and learning, did in an- 

tient time reſort to Kgpyr, to be acquainted with their Laws 

and knowledge, On this account therefore we are not to 

ſeek for the antient and genuine tra4:tion of the world from 

the native and home-bred Greeks. ſuch as Ariſtotle and Epi- 

cxrss, but from choſe who rook the paris chem elves to 

ſearch into choſe records which were preſerved among che 

elder a:\d more kzowing Nations; And althouvh the Na- 

tions they reſorted to, ſought to advance their own repura- 

tion in the h:ſtories of their antient times, of which wee hive 

already given a large account, yet they were more fairhfl 

In the accomnt which they gave of the Origize of the nhole 

Kniverſe. For it appears from Diogenes Laertims, that the 

Fgyptians did conſtantly beleeve, that che world had abe- 

giming. and was corruptible; that i: was ſpherical, ani theD og Laert pro- 

Stars were of the nature of fire ; that the ſoul was of an in-©"Þ7- 

morta' nature, aud did paſs up and down the It orld, Which 

Laertius Cites from Hecatevs and Arift:goras. So that wee 

need not make Pythagoras acquainted With ſuch a Cabbals 

of the Creation, which in all probability neicher che jews nor 

he ever dreampt of;wee finde a fair account may be given of 

moſt of the op 'wions of Pythagoras, and whence bee derived 

them, wichour forcing the words of Moſes into ſuch a ſenſe, 

Which the plainneſs and perſpicuity of rhe writings of Moſes, 

argue them nor capable ro admit of, Bur I will not denyy.selden.de ju- 
 fromthoſe concurrent teftimentes of Hermippns and Ariſto-re nx ep gent. 

bulus, belide< Or:gen, Porphyrie, Clemens Alexandrimus, and __ ay bi 05.4. 

others, thar Pythagoras might have had op;ortunit) com” 

verſing wich the , "ap , ( which ir is moſt probable was in 
Ebeldez afcer the C aptivity, at which rime Pythagor as Was 
there among them } bur that Pythagoras ſhould converie 
with the ſucceſſors of Els on mount Carmel, as Voſns 
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thinks; or that AMoſthns the Sidonian Phihofe her in Jambli- 
Voſſ. de Seftis chus (hould be Moſes, as others tancy; or that pre-exiſtence 
Phuloſozh. 6.6 of ſouls ſhould be part of rhe MMoſa-ck Cabbala; or thar the 
ſect, 3. Pythagorick, numbers, as they are explained by Nicomachn; 
Geraſenus in Photius, ſhould be adequate to the dates of the 
Creation Cabbaliſtically underſtood, -are fancies too-extta.. 
vagant and Py'hagorean, to be eafily embraced, If Pythago_ 
ras Was circumciſed, ic was more for love of the e/E gyptran, 
than the Jews,among whom hee ſpent his tWEnty tWo yeats, 
if pre-ex1ſt ence of ſouls be a rational hypotheſis,we may thanl 
the e/Egyptiars for it, and not Moſes; if numbers be. ſo ex- 
preſſive of the work of Creatwn. wee are beholcing to the 
Aruthmetical Hieroglyphicks of e/Egypr for them, But al- 
Y. MathemHi- though Pyth-+goras might not be acquainted with ſuch a Phi- 
eroglyph. Kir- loſophick Cabbala of the Creation, which none of the Fews, 


chert* 


To.3.0cdip, 7. 28 FAr as Wee can finde underſtood, till ove more verſed in 
Tyr. Plato and Pythagoras than inthe learning of his own Nation, 
: viz,, Philo of Alexandria, began firſt ro exerciſe his wit on 

the rext of Moſes, with Platouick motions; yer I (hall eaſily 


orant, that Pythagoras by means of his great wndaſtry and 

converſe wit the learned Nations, might atrain to far 

oreater knowledge of many myſterious things 1n watural 

Philoſophy,and as tothe Orzgine of the Univerſe, than any of 

the Home- bred Fhiloſophers of Greece, or it may be than any 

one of the Nations hee reſorted to,becauſe he had the advan- 

tage of comparing the ſeveral acconnts of them together,and 

extrattirg our that which he judged the beſt of them. And 

hence Plutarch tells us, that the firſt prencoples ' the world 

according to Pythagoras, were theſe two, the one was 

| + xg wa 13 minds ane YR (3mg 821 5; 6 9805) an attive and form- 

Philoſ.l 1.c4p.3. Ing principle, and that was God whom hee called Mind (as 
Anaxagorm likewiſe did) the other was 7? ef ymurne x vane - 

(ox2p Riv 6 bpar©- xz pu©) paſſive ard »aterial, which is, the 

A vi ſible world, Sn 

Se#,z. And thus we ſee theſe tworenowned fon» ders of the Tomch, 

and 1talich ſocieties of Philoſophers,both giving their concur= 

rent Teſtimony with Moſer as to the true Origime of the 

world, and not ar all differing from each other; for rhus 

v. Thatet, Thales ſpeaks in Diogenes Laertins, mpeobdremy 5f hy 2668" 

| aYrmed 
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« Mr 79, vg \ieet xho Or, mite 3308- God is the eldeft Be. 

ing, becauſe unbegotten, the world the muſt beautifol, becauſe 

It is Goas workmanſhip. To which thoſe expreſſions of Plato 

in his 7 :24#s come very near (whoſe Philoſophy was for 

ſubſtance the ſame with the Pythagorean) when hee had be- P14'0 in Times, 
fore aſcribed che produtt ion of the world to the goeaneſs of Þ- 1047. 0d, Fe- 
God, which goodneſs of his did incline him to make all other © 

things like himſelf, Oiws wr frer bar 7h apiop Sts de mar 


PF . 
ww. For the moſt excellent Bring cannot but produce the 


moſt excellent effefts, And as to the material prizciple our 

of which the world was made, there appears no great 

difference between the vdvp of Thales, and the van of Plato 

and Pythagoras; for Plato, When hee rells us what a kind of 

thing the material priaciple was, hee deſcribes it thus, ## jov - 

wt 287, dc xavighyry rupuuehd's & &Texlas, which as Chal- Chatcid Tims. 
cidius renders It, is m0tH importuns flulluans neque Anquan 5. Pe 24, ed. 
quieſcens, it Was 2 viſible corporeal thing (dj any nv cggrav) 14)- 

which was never at reft,but in continual diſorderly motion and 

. agitation: Which is a full explication, I ſuppoſe, of whar 

Thales meant by his water, which. is the ſame with that iws 

or m1xture of mud and water together, whith others ſpeak 

of as the Principle of the VUmverſe; as Orphens in Athenago-4Anvuot.inl.x. de 
7, and the Scholzait on Apollonies cited by Grotius and bay airy a 
others. Which wee have the more reaſos to beleeve, becauſe $ 

the ſacceſſors of Thales, Anaximander and Anaxagoras, Cx- 

preſs themſelves to that purpoſe. Anaximander called the 

Sta * mgims o2g20iaghe Lavery the remainder of the Prinntrve 

moſture : and Anaxagoras ſayes before the N%s or God ſer 

things in cheir order, 9/7 agnuama w 344% murder all things 

were at firſt confuſed together : which muſt needs make that 

Which Ghalciding tells us Numenins atcribures to Pythagoras 

Which his tranſlator calls Sylvan fluidam, cr fluid matter, Chalcjd.in Tim, 
Which is the ſame likewiſe with che Phenicians Mar, which p. 394- 

as appears by Exſebi«s, ſome call iavr,orhers ofuruTe Mes 
1 ſomes 2d, of ſlime, others the p#trefaction of watery 
mixtures, Which they ſay was aovpe Xx/iwos og ja 6016 us the 
ſeed-plot of the Creation and the generation of things. Thus we 
ſec how Thales with the Phenicians from whom hee was de- 
nived, as Laertivs tells us and Pythagoras, with the Egyp- 
| | (153 FANS 
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tiens and others concur with Moſes, not 'only in the prody. 
(tion of the world, but in the manner of it, wherein is ex- 
preſſed a fluid matter which was the material principle out of 
which the world was formed, when we are told that the earth 
Gen, 1+ 2» was without form and void, and the Spirit of God moved Kpou 
the face of the waters, 1.e, rhat all at firſt was but fluid mar- 
ter;for P,Fagins from R, Kimchi renders nn by gas, which 
fluid matter Was agared and moved by the Divine Spirit, or 
rhe v#s plaſtica mundiz\o Chryſoſtons calls it wipyuatomj:and 
ſo Draſins, and P, Pagins explain NN by motion or agita- 
tion. And herein we have likewiſe the conſent of thoſe fore- - 
named exceflext Philoſephers, who attribute the Origine of 
parcicular things in the world to this agitation or motion of 
che nm matter,For Chalcidms ſyeaking not only of Thales, 
Pythagoras, Plato,but of Anaximenes, Herachitnr,and others, 
ſay2s thus of them, omnes 1gitar hi—1n mots poſitam rerun 
originem cenſnernnt : they all agreed inthis, that the Origine 
of things was to be aſcribed to the motion of the parts of matter, 
So the Phemcians called this motion of the particles of matter 
e594, Coed dv 9 mAdpanidn, 4 dark, and bluſtering wind, And 
how ſuitable this explication of the Origine of thirgs from 
the motion of fluid matter is to the hiſtory of nature, appears 
by thoſe many experiments by which m1xt bodies are ſhewed 
ro ſpring from no other material principle than the particles 
of fluid matter. Of which you may read a diſcourſe of rhar 
zngenious and learned Gentleman Mr, Boyle in his Sceptical 
Sceptical Cby- C hymiſt, Only thus much may here ſuſhce ro have made tt 
mſt.p.L15:O%. appear, that all thoſe Philoſophers, who were moſt inquiprive 
after the autient and genurre tradition of the world concern= 
ing the firſt beginning of things, did not only concur with 
Moſes in the main thing, that its beginning was from: God, 
bur in rhe particular circumſtances of it as to the fluid matter 
and the m:tion thereof. Concerning which I may yer add, 
if it be material, rhe Tef1meony of Homer in Plutarch; 


Chalcid in Temes 
p. 379 


tied E. | Naceybs, Gay Wetor? Tajro! Tir) 


Od. 6. And in Chalcidins : Inque cadems ſententia Homernus eſſe in- 
Cbalcid. p.378. venitar, cum Occanum & Thetins dicat parentes efſe geniture; 


_ enmughe. 


SS 2. w he _ Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted, arg 
ume Jus )ranaum Deornm conſtituat aquan , 
ſe opts Stygem, antiquitati _—_ Sen. Dr * _ wa ; hay 
joranao wihil conſtituens reverentins. To which plir of Ike Metaphyſ” 1.1 
wiſe Arsſtotle ſpeaks in his Metaybyſicks, that 8 Ber 6. 3+ 
why Styx was made the oath of the Gods, was becauſe water 
was ſuppoſed to bee the material principle of things, whith "i 
ſaith was agadin 7,9 abr x} minaie! oe} f gyrus WE. ny 5 
tient tradztion concerning the Origine of the Univerſe Kod 
tells us before, that ſome were of opinion, 765 mejemian/er x 
ws) oe) ths 181 every) epdres Soy irarre;, that the moſ 
antient and remote perſons, and firſt writers of Theology held 
this opinion of water, being the firſt material principle of 
things, 8 =o CLI 
| Having thus madeir appear what a coxſent there was be- 
cween the axtiext tradition of the world, and the writings of 
Moſes concerning the Orrgine of the world; T now come to 
. conſider upon what pretence of reaſsz this tradition came to 
be comtradifted, and the eternity of the world aſſerted. For 
which wee are to confider, that the difference of the former 
Phloſophers of rhe Tonic ſeft, afrerthe time of Thales, as to 
the material prixciple of the world, one ſubſtituting air,ano- 
ther fire in ſtead of water, rendred the tradition its (elf 
ſafefted among other Philoſophers , eſpecially when the 
bamony of innovating in Philsſophy was got among them, 
and they thought they did nothing unleſs they coxtradified 
. their MaFters; thence came that mwltiplhicity of Sells pre- 
ſenzly among them, and that Phz/oſophy which ar firſt wenc 
' much on the original tradition of the world, was turned into 
dfpwes and altercations,which helped as much to the finding 
out of Truth, as the fighting of two Cocks ona dung-hill doth 
the finding our che Jewel that lyes there. For which, ſcra- 
ping and earching. into the natures of things had been far 
more proper, than contentions & wranghngs with each other: 
but by means of this /itigrous humonr,Ph:loſophy from being 
2 deſign, orew tobe a meer Art, and he was accounted the 
beſt Philoſopher, not that ſearched further into the bowels of 
ture, but that dreſſed and tricked up th2 notions he had M 
the beſt poſture-of defence againſt all who came to oppoſe 
him, From hence thoſe opinions were moſt planſible;. nor 
| Lit 3 Which , 


—— 
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which were moſt 8r#e, but which were moſt defenſible, and 
which like Des-Cartes his ſecond element, had all the Angles 
cut off, on which their adverſaries might have an advantage 
of juſtling upon them, and then their opinzons were account- 


ed moſt pure when they were ſo ſpherical, as topaſs up and 
down without izterrwuption, From ſuch a degeneracy of 
Philoſophy as this wee have now mentioned, aroſe the op;m1ox 
of the eternity of the world; For the certain tradition of the 
world being now loft in a croud of Philoſophers, whoſe main 
aim Was to ſet wp for themſelves, and nor to trade with the 
common-bank, ſo that there could bee no certain and coy- 
wvitlive evidexce given to a ſkuſfiing Philsſopher that things 
were cver otherwiſe than they are; they found it moſt x1 


feaſible to aſſert that the world never had a beginning, nor 
would have an ed, bur alwaies did, and would continue in 
the State they were in, This opinion, though Ariſtotle 
ſeems to make all before him to be of another mind, yer was 
hatched,as far as wee can finde, at firſt, under Pythaporas his Wn 
ſucceſlors by Oce lus Lucanus, as appears s his book till 


extant, «ths F marr goa? of the nature of the Univerſe; 
ro whom Ariſtotle hath not beena little beholdingjas Ludov. 
Nogarola hath in part manifeſted in his wotes on Ocellss , 
although Ariſtotle had nor the 1»gennity of Pliny, agnoſcere 
per ques profecerit. From Ariſtotle this opinian, rogerher 
- with his name, ſpread irs ſelf much farther, and became the ' 
opinion moſt in vogue among the Heathen Philoſophers, eſpe- - 
cially after the riſe of Chr:ſtianity; for then not only the 
Peripateticks, butthe modern Platonrſts, Plotinus, Apuleins, 
Taurus, Famblichns, Alcinous, Proclus and others, were all 
engaged in the defence of the eternity of the world, thinking 
thereby the better to overthrow Chriſtranity, Hence came 
the hot and eager conteſts between Proclus, Simplicins, and 
Philoponus, who undertook to anſwer Proclus his eighteen 
argaments for the eternity of the world, and to charge 4ri- 
ftotle with ſelf-contradicion in reference toir, But no- 
thing were they more troubled abour, than ro reconcile the 
T inens of Plato with the eternity of the world, which they 
made to bee a meer Hypotheſis, and a kind of i, ger; 0 
ſalve providence withallz although the plain words of Plas 


nor 
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not only there, bnt elſewhere do expreſs, as far as wee can- 
judge by his way of writzng, his real judgement to have been 
for the production of the world by God, For which purpoſe 
we have this obſervable Teſtimony in his Sophiſta, where he 
divides all manner of produti2xs of things into divine and 
humaze, and oppoſes the opinion that conceived all things to 
be produced by an eternal power, to the opsnion of the vulgar, 
which ſairh he, was # eu 0:0 aura Yoraz «70 7G a! 71 as aways 
y aj Jay icy; pvions that a' things were produced by a bliade 
farce of nature without any reaſon or connſel, to which he op= 
poſerh the other opinion, that they are made a7 a5yure & 
Gngh as Yeeay Yay 9% wy roadsng, by a divine power with infixite 
reaſon avd wiſcome, and when Theetetas exprefſeth himſelf 
in an Academsal way as to either of rheſe 9pintons, the hofpes 
Eleatenſis, who thece aQs the part of the Philsſooher, tells 
him, if hee thought he were inc! zable tn the other opinion, 
vou ap Tp AdJw «UP ug eva xgic; envy 61, wuly TRE 0h? G y. Hee | 
would undertake to make him confeſs the contrary by the evi- 

dence of reaſon which hee would bring, And wee ſhall ſex 

what greatreaſon there is for chis opinion, when we conſider: 

what weak and infirm foundations the contrary is built upon. 

For all che arguments which either Ocellus, or Ariſtotle, or 

the mod: rn P/aronits make ule of, are built on theſe follows 

ins ſuppoſit.ons which arc all falſe. I. That zt i unconcerveable 

that things (houla ever have been 1n any other ſtatethan they are, 

2, That there 15 no other way of produtt 1on but by Generation, _ 

3.T hat God 15 no free agent ,but produceth the werld by neceſſity 

AAINYE, 

Y I. That it is uncencerveab'e that things ſhonld ever have 

bees ay otherwiſe thas they are, 'The reaſon of which ſrup - 

poſition was this, that the general concluſions of reaſon which 

they proceed upon in Philoſophy, were raken up from rhe 

obſervation of things as they are at preſent in the world. 

Which is evident from the gr9un1 of Ar:ſto: les condemning 

the opinion of Empedocles, who aſſerred the progti-on of che 

world. a1d vert the mcorrapt- bility Of It. 7c 4 uy Jo, he's 

aids 3 Gnas TD) paar ff] ddvamut which he accounts impoſſible, 

andoives rhis as his reaſon, pre 38 Tue 2676” ' ob Moſs gore 637 Arif. de c@/04, 
made y andF)oy veel cs prom. For, ſaith heez nothing elſe Fs - 7 

FAY 
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cen berationally aſſerted, but what wee finde to bee in all things, 
or at leaſt in moſt; now becauſe there could nothing be found 


in the world which was produced (i, e,by generation) and yet 
was icorruptible, therefore hee concludes it impoſſible ir 
ſhould be ſo with the Univerſe, By which wee evidently 
ſee what the grand principles of reaſon among the Philoſo- 
phers were: viz, ſuch obſervations as they had made from 
che preſent courſe of nature in the order of the Mniverſe. 
From hence aroſe that firong preſumption among them, 
which hath been ſo taken for granted , that ic hath been 
looked on as a common notion of humane nature,viz. ex nibils 
P. Let. vit, #ibil fir, which was the main argument uſed by them to 
P::mocijgi. prove the eternity of the world : and by others to prove the 
pre-exiſtence of matter, So Ocellus argues againſt borh che 
diſſolut:on and produttion of the world from this principles if 
the world be diſſolved, ſaith he,it muſt either be ymu 6?s 78 bv, i 
65 To 4M onwather into tBat which ts, or into that which ;; not 31t 
cannor be drſſo/ved into that which is, becauſe then the Uni- 
verſe cannot be d:ſtroyed: for that which ts, 1s either the Uni- 
verſe, or a "art of it : re" her can it be diſſolved 1nto that which 
is rot, & pM. aver 8 To 00 STHAGR » tn of) ww OV Jan, 1 65 To Wil & | 
Ocellus Lycans efanirei, For .t 1s impoſſible that a thing ſhould bee made our WK 
p.16, ed. Com- of that which is not, or be diſſolved into nothing. And Ariſtatle \ 
mel. {.-mewhere tells us,that 1c 15 a princip'e which all the writers | 
of nataral Philoſophy are agreed in (wei 5 nivm- Tuwuw? van 
Phyfck. 1. 4: , f Ye ETEBET 
TH" \bZnc 43 Terre' 61: oft 7h gyomas) Which is &@ py or MHregu 
> Nyamw, chat it is impoſſible for any thing to come out of nothing. 
Bur now when we obſerve upon what grounds this principle | 
was took up by theſe Philoſophers, we have no reaſon to ad- | 
mit of it as an Univerſal tandard of natare, For wee finde 
by theſe Natwralijis, who thus afſerred this principle, that Waſmay, 
when they go ahout to prove ir, it is only from the coſe of wink, 
Generations in the world, or from the works of «Art, both wank 
2 which ſuppoſe matter pre-exiſtent , ani from theſe ſhorr Oromefork 
De Nat. l. 1. lleftions rhey form this #rzirerſal Maxime, And from t lids 


hence when they. diſcourſed of the maxner whereby God did Th 


produce the world. their 1maginarions ran preſently upon wy 
char which the Epiewrean in Twlly enquires afrer, que m- (ah, 
l.tio ? qua ferramenta? qui vetles ? qus machine ? qui mi- weude Ne 
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nifty: tanti operis ſuernut ? they apprehend God onely as an | 
Artificer chat concrives the World firſt into a platforms, and 
hen uſerh inſtruments to ere& ir, and conſequently (ill ſup- 
ſc the matter ready for him to work upon. So true is 
that of Balbns in Tully when he comes to diſcourſe of the 
Nature of G od; In quo mul eſt drfficilius quam 4 conſuetudine 
oculornm Actem ments abducere, rothing is more difficult then wo Tr O00: 
to abſtratt our m3 'nds from the obſervations of this v1ſible world <p 
when wee ſeek to appreheud the Nature of the Deity. Thus wee 
ſez upon. whar general grounds the Philoſoghers proceeded 
 andfrom what they rook them » and how Inſufficient any 
Ea onsfrom rhe preſenr order of :he V- 1werſe are to de- 
1e wi” anything concerning its produttion by. For ſup= 
poling a produttz-n of the world , ſeveral things muſt of ne- 
ceſſuy be ſuppoſed in ir,different from what tne preſent order 
of the world 1s; and it 1s an wrreaſonable thing to argue from 
a thing when it 1s in its greateſt perf on, ro what muſt al- 
waies have been inthe ſame thing ; for by this meaxs wee 
muſt condemn many things for falfitres which are apparently 
trxeand beleeve many orhets tobe true whitch are apparent- 
p «phe mera uſeth an excellent fimilicude. 
: esfal , oxe of Exquiſite Nataral parts,whoſe Mother 
Fr as he ts born , and bis Father wu6 26 red up in a I 
Ifland , where he may have no ſociety with mankind till bee be - 
wn up to. years of underſtanding , and that be never ſaw any 
ir b either man or beaſt : Suppoſe now ihis perſon to en- 
the firſt man hee ſpeaks with, how men are born, and 


wire 0 
bo they come into the world, The other tells him, that every 
mas is bred in the womb of one of the ſame kind with onr ſelves, 
thus and thus formed ; and that while we are inthe womb wee 
have avery little body , and there move and are nouriſhed, and 
wee grow wp by little and little till wee come to fach 4 bigneſs , 
and then we come forth into the world, axd yet grow ſtill till wee 
Come to ſuch A Poeey As wee are of. Here preſ extly this 


Joung man ſtops him and enquires, when we were thus [utle in 
the womb and did live, move, ne gromy did we not eat and 
drink and breath at our month and noſtrils as we do now? 
did we nat caſe Natwre 45 we ao now ? If it be anſwered him, 
wo; then he preſently is ready F ” it; and offers to bring de- 
| K 


monſtratiors 
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.monſtrations that it was utterly impeſſblethat it ſhould be ſo, 


For, ſaith be, if ether of 66;caſe brethingchn for ov bows ue Pai 


heyy 
motion and life is gone how is ut then poſſible for one of us thong \ ef 
zever ſo littleto 1%. and move wn the womb for ſo on _ or" , 
when it ts ſo cloſe,and (hut up,and in the middle of the bod T # 
one of ns,faith heyhould. ſwallow a little bird yt would preſently ofim; 
aye as / 0044s 1t came into the ſtomack,, . how much. more if iſ pl (ah 
were inthe belly? If wee ſhould bee but for. few daies without AL 
eating and drinking, we could not live; how can a Childe they 
continue ſo many months without it ? Again, if one doth eat 
and not void the excrement of what bee eats, bee will be hilld * 
with it in few daies z how can it poſſibly bee otherwiſe with a 
Childe ? If it be replyed that there is a paſſage open in ri belly | 
at which the Child recerves his nonriſhment , bee will preſently 
ſay that it is as impoſſible as the other , for if our belljes were um 
fa open,we ſhould be quickly deſtroyed. And ag ainyf the childs 
hath all its limbs perfett and ſound how comes it not to openits | 
exes,uſe the feet month and hands,as wee do? And ſo concludes 
;t impoſſible that nsan ſhonld ever bee. boru after this manner; 

Much after. this way, ſaith that excellevt Anther, do Ariſtotle > 
and others argue againſt rhe produtiion of the world; for if wh 
the woz/d were produced, ſay they, it mult have been thay, 
and thas , and it is poſſible that it ſhould have been ſo.z 
why 2 becauſe we ſee things are otherwiſe now in the.wer{d, 
Which how nfirme a way of arguing, it appears fromthe 
conſideration of the fotmer ſimilitude, in which- the Arga= 
wzents are as ſtrong to prove the 3mpeſſibulity of that which we 
know to be rrxe, asn the caſe about which we diſpute. 

. And this now leads us to the ſecond falſe Hypotheſis 
which the 9p1270» of rhe worlds ' eternity was founded on, 
which is ,that there rs no other Way of produttion but by Genera« 
tio, Molt of rhe arguments which are uſed by Ocellns and 
Ariſtotle againſtthe produttion of the world, run upon this 
ſuppejition, chat it muſt bee generated as we ſee thingsare in 
the wo:1d. So Ocelzzs argues, ai Te mw wilhwr dps wan} 
Maru (£25 054100 Korwrnras Iv Emdgg?) tereCue's wah @f Tu ad © 
ulorG Uni 7b witon 3 Thu! om Th 286090@ Im nn wal 
37A «<0 3p of apturu weraC dey ren © 77 5 &'s apnea) 
ar * Swrriggy 9 Tha ind F witor@ fr they uf Thus Srv 
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 8anbrO- ni 19 lie mh" evporiperym ris araforic Torr hoy 
To) wops 2 Dakure, Every thing that comes into being and i 
ſubjett to diſſolution, hath two obſervable mutations in it ; the 
one is whereby it grows from leſſe to greater, and from wor os 
better,and this ts calledGeneration, and the heig of this mws- 
tation , perfetiion ; the other begins from better to worſe, ard 
from biggen to leſr, and the concluſion of this is, corruption,and 
diſſolution. But now, ſaith hee, if the world. had a beginming 
: thexe would be ſuch a mutation in it, aud it would have grown 
by degrees greater tall it had come toits perfett TL; , and from 
thencert would ſenſibly decay till it came to d iſſolttion ; but #0 
body hath ever obſerved ſuch a mutation in the world, xeither is 
. thire any appearance of it ; i'd & 29-raflaun) x; vom Jug 
ouAe? 2} lovy x3 Gjanuy eur $axr7 ;, but the world is ſemper idem) 
it varies not nor alters any thing from its ſelf. For which, 
he particularly inſtanceth in the comrſes, Symmetries, figures, 
poſitzons, intervals, proportions of motion which are 1n the 
world, Which things are all capable of ſuch a mutation, yer 
we ſee no ſuch thing in the Yazverſe, from whence he infers 
_  thatthe Yaiverſe was alwaies and will be as it is, Upon the 
ſame pronciple doth Ar:ſtotle difpute for the eternity of the 
world from the Natare of his materia prima, becauſe if the - 
firſt matter were generated it muſt bee generated of other 
matter,and ſo in infinitum; and ſo he argues from the Na- 
twre of the Heavens that they are not capable of gereratior 
. and corruption as other bodies are. All which Argaments 
fenifie no more then this, that the 7or/d was not generated 
2s Plants or Anizzals are; and who ever right in his wits 
alerted that ir was ? Burt do any of theſe Arguments prove 
it impoſſible that God having [znfinite power ſhould produce 
the Univerſe after another way, then any of thoſe things are 
produced in, which we obſerve in the World? For we aſlerc 
an infinite and eternal Being which was the. efficient cawſe of 
the wor/d, who by his emmpotent power produced it out of 
_— and continues ir in irs Being ; which 1s well ex- 
J 


preſſed by the anthor of the ref#tation of Ariſtotle in J«/tiz - 
Martyrs works. Wee aſſert, ſaith hee, one God who i; eternal 


himſelf, that bath nothing elſe coequal with himſelf neither by ex: 
wAy ff [i #bje (Hou or oppoſition 3 whoſ\ c power is fo great that Y0=- 
SEES Kkk 2 
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thing can m__ it , by ors pou be prodauted the world 

ov Larld D047 7 60» 4 7% m6” /007, That dune 

<T” whi hb #0 other cane z & ther of es be bake " 

or of its being, or continuance, but only bis will. Who fully 

aniwers ing? hiloſophical manner , the particular Alegati- 

oxs out of Ariſtotle ,concerning the eternity of the world: his 

deſign being, as he ſaith, ro ſhew pl x@ Thu amiexlnls 

Um pay, x39) nv emmyfhonr9 *Exmarec ofet On To x x1inoy 93 

abyue mie, Tim mmetux{Tay» am” eix80uld mo Sorky I ersagdpre. 

T hat the GreekPhiloſophers in their diſconrſes concerning God 

and the Creation, were very far from being as good as their 

word to obſerve the laws of demonſiration , but inſtead of them 

proceeded oxely upon opinzons and conjettures, And as..to this 

articular of the poſſibility of another way. of produtHon, 

| belides that of generation , he proves it from Ar:ſtotles own 

0p1n10n , from rhe equal eceſſity cf the exzftence of matter , 

as of God, For, ſaith hee, 1f God can produce any thing ont 

Juſtin Martyr. of matter , which u as neceſſarily exiſtent as himſelf , he may 

ep. þ-133* produce ſomething out of nothing. For the ſame rePug nancy 
that there 1s in that which us .abſolutely nothing to be produced, 
the ſame mſ} there be in that which ts neceſſarily exiſtent, How 
then can God produce ſomerhing out of matter which neceſ: 
ſa; uy exiſts,&not be able to produce ſomething our of nothing? 
For if matter have 1ts original from its ſelf, how can ir bee 
ſab;jett to. the power of. anather ? And beiides, if wee ac* 
knowledge God to have. his Being from himſelf, and on 

that account attribute infinite power to him , by rhe ſame 

reaſon we muſt 4:tribate 1t to matter, But whatever hach z#- ; 
finite power in its ſelf, hath a pewer upon ſemething beyond 
is ſelf; but if God and matter have ir both, they can never 
have power upon each other, or without themſelves, Which 

iS a fargreater abf#rdity then the meer. aſſerting a power tO : 

produce ſomerhing out of zothing, which 1s implyed in.the ; 

very n2tion of infixite power ; for if it bee confined to any | 
matter, the power is not infuite , becauſe wee cannot but 
conceive the bounds of ic ;-for ir extends no. further chen 
matter doth, So that a power of creation is implyed in UE 
very Netionof a Deity; and therefore it is a meer Sopbiſ® 

20 argue becauſe the world could nor be. generated,therefo! 
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it could not be prodxced, unteſs any other way of 
but by graorarien be proved paber Fr PEI IOEOe® 
A chirdfalſe Hypotheſis they proceeded on was this, chat Sed. 7. 
the Being of the world was no effett of Gods Will , but of the Zo 
_ eceſaity of Nature, For although the Philoſophers wee now 
ſpeak of, did aflerr a Deity, which in ſome ſenſe mighr bee 
called che caſe of the world, yer they withall afſerced thar 
. the world was Coequal.with God himſelf.; and ſo though 
there might bee ſome priority in ordey. of cauſes between 
chem , yet there Was none in order of time, or duration; 2s 
wee ſec the :ght, though ir flows from the Su» , yer the Sv 
is never Without light. This Ariſtotle proves from the ne- 
ceſlicy of motion gnd time : For, ſaith hee , what ever is 
woved, muſt bee moved by ſomething elſe, and conſequentl 
there mnſt bee arwunning in 1yfinitum ; bur this runs on a falſe 
ſuppolition of the neceſſity of a continual Phyſical motion 
in things, which we deny, fince God by his 3»finite power may 
give 20tzon to that which had ir not before z and ſo all char 
can be proved, is the necefliry of ſome firſt cauſe, which we 
, afferr,bur no zeceſs:ty ar all of his concinual: ating, fince he 
maycauſe motion whenhe pleaſe. And for ::»ze continually 
exiſting, ir denotes norhing real in its ſelf ex:ſ{zzp , but on» 
ly our 22anxer. of conception, of the duration ,of-things, as it 
is conceived to belong to motion ; and ſo-can-argue nothing 
asto the real exiftence of things from all erernty, Bur the 
latter Platoniſts look upon theſe as inſufficient- waves of pro- 
bation , and therefore arzue from thoſe atiribates of God , 
which they conceive moſt neceſſary and agreeable-to Gods 
Nature ; and by-which the World was produced if atall: ſo 
' Ghar by the ſame arguments whereby we prove thar the world 
*was made by God,they prove 1t to have been from all eterns= 
ty. It was well and truly ſaid of Flato in his Timers , that 
the Goodneſs of God was the cauſe of the. prodntlion of the 
world ; from which ſpeech the more modern Platoniftr ga- 
ther a neceſsity of the worlds. eternityy for from hence they 
inferr, thac fince-God was alwaies good, hemult always have 
an obje(t ro exerciſe his goodneſs upon 3 as rhe. Swx diſperſeth 
Ks lig ht aſſoon as he is himſelf. True, were God of rhe nature | 
of the. Sx, it would bee ſo with himz. or were the San of 
Kkk 3 rhe. 
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the Nature of Ged, it would nathe ſowith it, But there is 
this vaſt diff, erenee between them; that though G od be iſe wy 
ally and veceſ[arily' good, yer'the. Communications of this 
goodueſſe are the efte&t of his Fill, and not meetly of his 


ature; For were not the a&ts of beneficence and goodneſs in . x 


God the free atts of his will, man muſt bee made as 
he was.capable of being, notonly upon his firſt exiftexce in 
the world, bur. as.leng ag it ſhould continye, by meer -neceſvity 
of n4inre withour any ivtervention of the will or ations of 
ewene And ſo there could bee.no ſuch difference as that of 
good and bad men in the world; for if the lettings forth of 
Gods goodneſs to the world be ſo vecefſary, all men- muſt be- 
ccme neceſſarily good , if Gods, geodneſſe be.ſo great as tobee 
ablero make mer ſozwhich I ſuppoſe will nor be queſtioned, 
By this then wee ſee that rhe communications of Gods good- 
:eſs tothe world are free, and depend upon the eternal 
counſels of his will , which is a depth too great: for us to ap» 
proach , or look into ; by what neceſſity then, if God be a 
free Agent, and of Infimte wiſdowe, as well as goodneſs, muſt 
we either aſſert the eternity of the world, or fear to deprive 
God of his eſſential goodneſs > Whereas to make the com. 
WHN1CAL 0s Of Gods gooaneſ. s ad extra neceſſary, and there- 
fore to make the world from etermty, that hee might have 
an objeft to exerciſe his goodneſs on, 1s to take as much off 
fromche Iefince Perfettion and ſelf-ſufficiency of the divine 
xatzre a$.it would ſeem to flatter his goodneſs, For Ged can- 
riot be himſelf without his geodzeſs; and if his goodneſs can- 
not be without ſome creature to ſhew or difÞlay ir upon,God 
cannot be perfett nor happy, withour his creatures , becauſe 
theſe are xecef{ary 1ſnes of his goodneſs ; and conſequently 
wee make the Being of the creatures neceſlary ro his Being” 
God, _ Which isthe higheſt derogation from the abſolute per= 
fellion of the Divize Nature. We aflert then ſo muchgood- 
eſs in God, as nonecan be imagined greater,we aſſert, thar 
it was the communication of this Divine goodxeſs which gave 
betag.tothe world , but withal we acknowledge God to bee 
an Agent iyfinitely wiſe and free, who diſpenſeth this good- 
»eſs of his in ſuchawayand manner as 1s belt pleafing ro 
amſelf, rhough ever agreeable ro his Nature, As God is 
A LES: | In- 


happy as | n 
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infinicely good ih himfelf, ſo whateverhee doch is /airabts ry 

this Natvre of his; bur'the. particulay determmationt of the 
at; of Gods beneficence belong to the ill of Got; as hee is 
2 moſt free and: Indtpendent Agent; (o that goodneſs as it 
imporcs the neceſlary reftirade,of the Divine Nature implys 
a perfettion inſeparable from the true [dea of Goal; bur as & 

| 15 taken: for the expreſsionz-of Divine-bonnty ts ſomewhar 
micho.ur,. as rhe-object of it it is hor implyed in our toj- 
Ceptrion of God, as to his nacure, 'bur belongs to the free de- 
terminations of his Will, Wee cannor then , neither ouehe 
we to determine any thing concerning the particular wares of 
Geds bounry rowards the whole Univerſe, or any part of ir 

- #fy furcher chen God: himſelf hath declared it tous.Now We 
ſee che wpr/d exiſts, wee have zawſe to adore that goodneſs of 
God, which nor onely gave a Being to the Univerſe, bur 
continually #phe/ds it, and plenrifully provides for all the 
Creatsres which he hach made in it. Which the Heathen was 
ſo ſenſible of , thar the Sroick in; Tally raking notice of the 
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abundanc provyfon which is made in the world,” nor only for 1, , 


warns neceſſity , bur for delight and ornament , cryes out, wt 
mierdun Prouta noſtra Epicuria eſſe videatar : Gods Provi- 
dence doth abundamily exceed mans neceſſity, Wee ſee then.- 
from chis diſcourſe, how wn:ſafe and unſatisfafory (that] - 
may hor ſay bold and preſwmptuons ) thoſe arguments are , 
which are drawn from a general con fideration of the Divine 
Naw e and Goodneſs, without regard had to the derermina-= 
tions of his Will, as to the exiffence of thiygsin the World. 
Ir cannor certainly rhen bee an argument of any great force 
with-any candid exquirers afrer Truth and Reafon, vvhich 
hach been.larely pleaded in the bebalf of that Pythagorear 
hypotheſis of the pre-exiſtenre of ſouls, viz. That if it be good 
for-meens ſouls t1 bee at ally the ſooner they are, the better ;, but 
*ve ar: mzoft crtaln that the wil, dom and G ovaneſs of God will 
do that wiich's beſt ; and therefore if they can enjoy them= 
"3 ſthves before they com wmto- theſe? terreſtrial bodies ( it being 
| Getter for them 10 enjoy themſelves the not ) they muſt fee be- 
fore they come into theſe boates, Wherefore the pre-exiſtence of 
ſouls is a neceſſary reſult of the w1{dome and Goodneſs of God , 


whe. can ne more fail to do that which us beſt, then he can to un« 
ny , derftankt . 


| 0 
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derſtand ic. 1 now ſeriouſly enquire of Iuch who love rea. 


ſon above Plato and Bythagoras , Whether if the 


: etermty of - 
the world were put into the Argument inſtead of the Fre. 
exiſtence of ſouls, this Argument would nor hold as ſtrongly 


for chat, as it doth for Pre-ex:fenxce ; andif I am boundto 
beleeve pre-exiFence on this ground,l be noclikewiſe bound 
to beleeve ar.leaſt the ſoxls of men eternal , if not the Ini. 
verſe, Bur how reconcileable the eternity of the World is 
to the Pythagorick Cabbala of the Creation, 1 am yet to uns 
derſtand.. Bur if this Arguzvent doth nor at all infer the e- 
termity of the world, as wee have ſhewed 

leſs Fr it pre-exiſtence of ſouls. . 


We have thus far conſidered the fr/f Hypotheſis, which is 


it doth nor, mach 


repugnant to Moſes concerning the Origine of the Univerſe, ey 


which is that which aſſerts the eternity of the wor id as it us ; 
Wee come naw to the ſecond, which attribares the Formati- 
on of the world as it is, to-God asthe efficient cauſe bur artri= 
bures eternity to\che marter our of which the World was 
framed. I am not ignorant that ſome who would bee taken 
for the Maſters of Reaſon, arc ſo far from conceiving this 


| Eyjothefis to be repugnant tothe Text of Moſer, thar they 


conceive it to bee the geznuine ſenſe of it, viz, thar there 
was a pre-exiſtext matter , out of which God formed the 
World. Burt I would willingly. underſtand kow Moſes 
would have expreſſed that matter it ſelf was created , ſap- 
poling it had been his z#textio» to have ſpoken it; for al- 
though the word NN2 may not of 11s ſelf imply neceſſarily 
the preduttion of things our of zothing, 4, e. out :of no pre- 
ex1iitent maiter ; yer itis acknowledged by all that noword 
uſed by rhe Jews 1s more proper tothat then NM is; and 
P. Fagins cites it from R.Nachman, that the Hebrew 
Language hath uo other word to ſignifie ſuch a produttion ont 


. of nothing but NAA. [tis therefore a very weak mznner of ' 


arguieg, that becauſe 2 is ſometimes uſed for no more 
then NWP, therefore the world was created out of pre-ext- 
fent matter ; all that can rationally be infer'd, is, that from 


 themeer force and importance of that word the contrary can- 


not be colleRed : bur 1f other places of Soriptare compared, 
and the evidence of reaſon, do make it clear rhar there could 


Ch, 3+ The Divine Anthority of the Scripwures aſſerted, aan 
be no pre-exiftent matter which was wxcreated, then it will 
| eCe atily follow that creation muſt bee raken in its proper 
ſenſe, And in this ſenſe itis evident, that not onely Jews 
and Chriſtians,but even the Heathers themſelves underfiood 
Moſes, as1s plain by Galen, where he compares che opinicu Galen de uſu 
'of Moſes with that of Epicuras , and ingenuouſly confeſs Part. 7. Ir. 
ſerh that of Moſes 3 which attribured the produltion oc 
things 0 God, to bee farre more rational and probable then 
chat of Epicur,which affigned the Origize of things to a 
meer caſual coxconrſe of Atoms : bur withal adds, chat hee 
muſt diflent from borhz and fides with Loſes as to the Or: » 
gine of ſuch things as depend on Geyeratioz, bur aſlerrs the 
pre-exiſtence of matter , and withall that Gods power comld 
wot extend its ſelf beyond the capacity of the matter which i 
wrought wpov. Atqueid eſt, faith hee, in quo rano noſtra ac 
Platonss , tum aliorum qui apud Grecos de rerum natura 
rellt conſcripſerunt, a Meſe diſſider. How true theſe words . 
ae, will appear afterwards. Chalcidiusin his Commentaries 
on Plato's 7 :m448 , where hee ſpeaks of the Orig:ne of van, 
which in him is (till ccanſlated ſylva, and inquires inco the 
different 9pintons of all Philoſophers abour it, rakes it for 
oranced, that according to Moſes, this vau had irs produttion 
from God, Hebre:i ſylvam gener atam efſe confitentur ; quoe 
runs ſapierti ſinus Moſes non humana facundia, ſed divina Chatcid. in 
ut ferwnt , tnſpiratione vegetatus, in 0 libro, qui de geni= OP 372: 
tnrA _ cenſetur , ab exordio fic eft profatus , juxta m- 
terpretationem LXX. prudentinm; 1nitis Dems fecit calms 
& terram. Terra autems erat ixvifbilis oF mcompta. Ut ve- 
ro ait Aquila : Caput reruns condidit Deus eaxlum & terram ; 
tra porro inanis erat & nhil; velmt Symachns ; Ab exor- 
dio condidit Dens calum & terram, Teira porro fuit ot10- 
ſuns quid, confu/amque, & inrdinatum, Sed Origenes aſſee 
werat ita ſibi ab Hebrais efſe perſuaſum, 97d in aliquantuns 
ſt a vera proprictate derivata i:terpretatioe Fuiſſe enim 1 
exemplari, Terra autems (iupida quadam erat admuralione. 
Omnia tamen bac in unim aitnt concerrereyut & generataſis 
es que ſubjelta eſt nniverſo corport, ſylua, ſermoneſque pſos 
| ſcmterpretantur, Where wee finde by the I eltimony ot 
' Chalcidins an univerſal conſent as to the produ:ox of the 
Lll UN 
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univerſal corpereal matter by God ; for that is all "Mc: PE 
underſtccd by his term of gencrata efb. Bur this ſ2me he __ 
aſrerwards tells us, that by Heavens ard Earth in the fre fre 

gfe 
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verſe of Gereſis wee are not to underſtand the viſible Heg. 
vens and Earth: For, ſauth hee, the Heavens which are called 
the firmament, were created after, and on the third day whey 
the Waters were ſeparated, the dry Land appeared which was 
called Earth. ©mi tumnltnario contenti (ſunt intellefls ; Ute | 
lam h:c quod videmus , & terram qua ſubvekimur, dici pu | 
taxt ; porro qui altins indagaxt , negant, hos calum-ah 
initto fatlum, ſed ſecundo die. And therefore by-the Hea- 
vens he underſtands [acorpoream Natwram,and by earth vay ® 
or the primigenial matter, And this, ſaith hee ,appears bythe 
following words, The Earth was inviſible and without forme . | 
1. e. this corporeal matter , before it was brought into order ® 
by the power and wiſdom of God, remained a rude and indi- * 
* veſted lump; and that which is ſo, might well be called iv- * 
viſible and without form. And therefore it is called inanis 
and zihil, becauſe of its capacity of receiving all forms, and 
having none of its own. Symmachns calls it otroſa & indi- 
geſta; the former becauſe of irs inability to produce any 
thing of irs ſelf : the /atter becauſe ir wanted a divine power 
to bring ir into due order, That Ruprdity and admiration 
- which Origex attributes to ity hee conceivesto relate to rhe 
Majeſty of God, who was the orderer and contriver of ir, 
fiquidems opificis & auttoris ſut majeſt ate capta ſtuperit. Thus 
we (ee that according to Moſer, the firlt matter of the world 
was produced by God, which 1s largely manifeſted by Origen 
avainſt the M.rowonmfts , a fragment of which 1s extant in' 


Q: 182, Fhiloc. oO - 2 ® . : * 
<1. 24. Terr bs Philocalia; and by Tertwllian againſt Hermogenes, and: 
a4 Hermog, per others, who from the opinion of the pre-exiſtence of matter 


ow are called Materiarii, ; 
Set. 9g, Having thus cleared the ſenſe of oſes, it 1s far more 
difficulc to find outtke true opinions of the ancient Phrlo- 

ſophers concerning the predution or etermty of corporeal 

Pe Aiime p:o- matter , there having been ſo great diſſenſions , not only 
5/Cat. 6 Times. abcut the thing its ſelf , but about rhe opinions of ſome 
about ir. For 1c is plain by Plutarch's Jox%yola, as well as 


the diſcexrſes of the latter Platoniſts, how eager ſome _=_ 
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been to. interpret Plato's Times in favour of rhe eternity. 
at leaſt, of watter , if not of the World, Bur although Plats 
doth aſſert therein a pre-exiſtence of rude matter,before the 
ration of the world, yer I ſee no reaſon why hee ſhould 
e otherwiſe #nderſtood rhen in the ſame ſenſe that wee be- 
leeve aChaos, ro have gone before the bringing the world in- 
rothe order it 1s nowin. Andin that ſenſe may thoſe pla- 
ces in Plutarch bee interprereqd, # 333 53 wii irr@ 5 Wrenc, 
6XN Cu T% W199 3 avcs wer Gf, and ſo likewiſe thoſe 
following Worcs, 9 28 vec tn ofpa 7 devuany, in Vuyr 7 
ugg! *romnw 3 for the meaning may bee no more then 
that Plato conceived thar all the produttions of the kinds of 
things, which are in the World, was our of a Pre-exiſtent 
Hyle, the one Siritnal and inelligible, our of which he ſup- 
poſed ſouls to bee formed , the ocher ſenſible an corporeal, 

- out of which ocher Beings which were more groſſe and mas 
terial, were produced, So Chalcidins tells us chat both Py- 
thegoras and Plato looked upon conftitutionem ſylve tobee 
opus providentie : which I ſuppoſe relates nor onely to the 
bringing of matter Into forme, but ro the produflion of Chalcid,in 
water its ſelf, Bur after this he rakes a great deal of pains 71m. P-377- 
to.ſearch out the true meaning of Plato concerning the Or:- 
gine of Hyle, and mentions the great difſen/ſions among the ** 457. 
PlatomiFs about it , and the obſcurity of the Time 1n it. 
To him therefore I refer the Reader : Who likewiſe brings 
In Numenizs largely diſcourſing concerning the opinion of 
Pythagoras aboutir, who condemns all choſe, as nor under- 
ſanding Pythagoras, who attribure ro him the produttion of 
the indeterminate Hyle, Theſe are his words, Numenins ex Pag. 39:, 
Pythegore magiſterio Storcorum hoc de initiis dogma refellens, 
Prthagore dogmate, cut concinere dicit dogma Plitomecum ait 
Prthagoram, Denm quidem + -igy* uomnaſſe (Cc ol. 0 - 
Wine appellaſſe ) ſylvam vero witatts, Onam duitatem inde- 
termingtan quidem, minime gemtam, limitatam vero, gene- 
ratam efſe dicere. Hos eſt, antequam exornaretur qu.dem, for- 
memgue & ordinem nanciſceretur, fine ortw & generatione ; 

 exornatans vero atque illuſtratam, 4 Digeſtore Des eſſe gene- 

Tata, Atque ita quia generationis fit fortuna poſterior , 
Wornarun illud minime generatum, equeuum Teo, aquo 

Lil 2 eſe 
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eſt ordinatums, itelligi debeate Sed nonunlles Pythagoreos, vim 

; cer non rette owes, putaſſe , dici etiam illaw indetey: 
minatam & immenſam duitatem, ab una ſmgularitate infti- 
rntam, recedente 4 natiira ſua ſingularitate, + in duitatis ha- 
bitum migrame. Bur however theſe Pythagorean; might bee 
deceived, who thought the ity irs { 


; elf became the Dsity ; 
yet itis evident by Namenms, that h h 


ee looked on the »»de- 
termined and confuſed matter to have beer 


co-eval wich 
God himſelf,and not produced by him. And if Namenig be. 
as much ro be credited in this as when he calls Plato, Moſes 
Atticus, then the Creation of Vmwverſal matter can bee no 
part of Pythagoras his Phileſophick Cabbale. But wharever 
were the opinions of Plato, and Pythagoras concerning the 
firſt Orrgine of matter ,: wee are 


| e Certain that the Stoicks 
oenerally aſlerted the 1mprodutt :0n Of matterzand make thar 
to be as xeceſſary a paſſive principle for the Being of the 


world, as God 1s the attzve and efficient cauſe, So Diogenes 
Laertins reports of the Stoical principles concerning the 
V. Zcnon, Origine of che Vmverſe : Soy 5 avniic dpyac i) fs lawn 0 m0 


V Lipfeum in 


TJ - we 9 
Pbyſol. Sto. 0. 1 weluy, & 5 eu17y Abz9? 3 Oalp. They make two principles of the 
1 0b » he + 


: Vniverſe, one attive, and the other paſſive; the paſſive , an 
FO eſſence without quality, called Hyle or confuſed matter z the 
allive, the reaſon which atts tn the ather, which is God, Theſe 
pil. 6 two principles Seneca calls cauſa & materia; effevers debrt, 
es ſaith he, aliqu!4 unde fiat; deinde & quo fiat hoc cauſa eſt jllud 
materia. Al:hough Senecaſeems to make a query of it elſe- 


Profit, ad Nat, WHCre 3 Juaxtum Dews p-ſſit > materian rpſe. ſib former, 4 
Oueſt. Eclog, d-tantathr ? Bur ZLexo 1s expreſs in Stobens, 'Ouoiay eva 
Pbyſic. Thu is orlov ref nv ax Thu ol, Thuthy 3 ices dN0, im ew 
120% lu ire ane. The firftl eſſence of all is matter , which is 
tu Tim. p. 388. eternal, and not capable of accefſion or diminntion. To the 
ſame purpoſe Chalcidius, ſpeaks, Stoict ortuns ſylue rejiciunt, 
quin potiz ipſam & Deum, duo totius rei ſumunt initia; De- 
um ut oprficem; Syluam ut que operations ſubjiciatur, Vid 
quidem eſſentia preditos facientem, & quod fit ac patitur, id 
corpus eſſe ; diverſa vero virtute , quia faciat, Denns;- quia 
fiat, Sylvam eſſe. 
Having now found out the certain afſertors among the 


Heathen 
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Heathen: Philoſophers of the "eterairy and Irproduttion of 
matey as the paſſive principle of things, we coine 'to examine 
the reeſon of this Hypotheſis, and whether thete were founs 
dation enough for this »24tter to ſubfiſt upon from all etey- 
nity ? Ic might bee ſufficienc prejudice againft this opinion, 
chat ic was builr onthe ſame infirm concluſions which that of 
che. etermcy of the whole world wis, 2%. that Maxime 
which Lep/ins arcributes ro Democriray, but | was eimbraced 
by all choſe Ph:/oſophers who denyed produttion of matter ; 
windy © Fm orTQt goed, wa eic 7) wat by ebeipeSce , that no- PPYſo!. Stoic, 1, 
thing could bee produced out of nothing, nor conld return into © ** 
 mithing. ; Woich as we have already (aid, was only'raken up 
fromthe eſtabliſhed order ofthe Yniv2rſe; and the manier of 
produttion of materia Beings, But thisis not all wee have 
cocharge this Hypotheſis with; for, EE, I 
x, Itis repugnant ro the Natmral notion of a Deuy,which 
muſt imply in'tc at omnipotent power ; For otherwiſe wee de- 
orade him to the imbecillity of finite creatures , if he canmoc 
produceany thing which doth- not-imply* a  contradift on : 
bur what coxtrad:Qton is.there in this, that God ſhould give 
a Being to that which had none before ? For that is all wee 
underſtand by Creation, viz, the prodacing of ſomething our 
of #othing , or which had nothing: out of whith ic was pro- 
duced, Now what repwgnancyis there to aty*free- princi- 
ple of reaſon , that a power infixite ſhould raKle ati LnſetFinro 
Being without any paſsive principle out of which 'it 'was 
cauſed ; and if an [»finite power can do that,ir may as well 
oduce the wor/d out of z9thing, elſe rhe - power would not 
Infinite; for it would have its bounds ſer, that thus far rt 
could go and no further. Now if ſuch a power in God implies 
no contradittior in its ſelf, I ſay the afſertirig- the ineceſlary 
exiſtence of matter: implies a contradifiion to rhis power 
For, 1. A power to produce ſomething our of nothing would 
be to no urpoſe, if a paſsive | principle or pre>exrſt ent matte» 
be neceſlary to:the produtiion of any thing; and f0- that*Be- 
mg which hath a pIWCT LO prodnce ſomething our of nothing 
hath only a power to-produce ſormzething our of ſomethuig , 
Which is a plain contradiftion, 2, If God hath'a power to 
Foduce ſomething out of »2thing, either this power Qorh ex- 
| >” WIE” tencl 
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rend.o the produttion of this matter, of vot-;-If icdothythen 
ic depends qn him; if noi, bis power is not i#finite, and ſoche. 
ſame.power 1s zufuxzte and Not infinite ; Which is ancthipr.cox- 
tradition. So that it 1s plainly repugnant to the notion 
of a Ged to aſſert the zeceſſary and eternal exiftence of 
—_ {5 Es ops : 
. . 2, 1f mattcr.be xnproduced,then neceſſary exiſtencemuſt be» 
long tot. as yell as roGedzand if neceſſary. exiſtence belongs 
ro matter, infinite power muſt belong to it too; For whac 
ever neceſlarily exiſts is ſelf-originated ; whar-ever is ſelf- 
originated, could not by any cauſe whatſoever bee hindered 
from Berng-; . what-cannot by any ca#ſe bee- hindered from 
Being ,harh infinite power;What hach- finite power, may pro- 
duce any thing, andis God, and ſo matter cannot be a meer 
paſſive principle, but muſt bee an ative, and ſo muſt be God 
himſelf, or elſe there mult bee more Gods then one. To an 
argument ſomerhipg of this nature Hermogenes in T ertullian 
replyes, that mzatier would not loſe the Name or Nature of 
matter, becauſe of its Co-eternity with God, neither could ir 
bee God meerlyon that account unleſs it had other things 
chat were agreeable to. the Natare of. God as well as that. 
But I have already ſhewed that neceſſary exiFence implies 
other perfeftiong' going. along Withit : which.is likewiſe thus 
proved by Tertwllian 1 anſwer ro :Hermogenes.; the reaſon 
of the 1mperfettiqns which are co be ſeen in any creatwres, is 
from hence, that they derive their Zeings from a bigher 
canſe, who creates them in what ordey he pleaſes ; bur that 
which hath its 075g 14al from ts ſelf, muſt on that account 
want. thoſe wperfeftions which other creatures in the World 
bave; -and.therefore if zeceſſary exiſtence be of the Nature of 
matter, all other perfettions muſt belong toit too: and ſo 
there can be no ſuperiority and inferiority between God and 
matter, becauſe on both ſides there will bee neceſſary ext- 
ſtence, Diuznitas gradum non habet, wtpote nnca: 'and ſo 
the exernal e.xi/texce of matter, 1s repugnant 'to the :wnity of 
God. pier EL Na 2% EOS | 
| 3. It u repugnant tothe Independency of God : for it makes 
God ſubjeft to matter , and not matter to God. For if God 
cannot produce any thing without pre-ex:ſtent matter , the 
| matter 
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matter is neceſſary ro his ation, and fo God muſt depe 
that which he 4X lo nothing without. ; and ſo Gods = 
matter,is 1s Tertullian ſpeaks,ex neceſſitate medioeritatis ſus, 
to help him 1n the produRtion of things, Nemo non ſubjics- 
I#r £4 cus eget wt poſſit tz, ashee goes on. Thus matter Cap. 8. 
at laſt is crept above the Dezty, that God can do nothing 
withour its azd and concurrence; and ſo as Tertallien tharpely 
ſayes,God #5 beholding to matter for every Being known to the 
world ; grande beneficiuwm Deo contulit ut haberet hodie per 
quan Deus cognoſceretur , & onmpotens wocaretur , niſt 
quod ian non ommpotens, fi non & hoc potens ex milo omnia © 

e. Thus we ſee how 1rreconcilable this Hypsrheſss is 
witheheſe Attributes of God. jo RCP > py Taye A 
, 4, 1s.is repugnant to the immenſity of .God, For either God 
did exift ſeparate from this eternal matter, or was conjoyned 
with irz if conjoymed with it, then both made bur one Being, 
as Maxim or Origen argues ; if ſeparate from it , then 9's: Philec, 
there muſt be ſomething between them , and ſo there will bee © *# 
three real improduced things. If it bee anſwered that they 
ate neicher c9»joyned nor ſeparate, but Gods in matter as in 
his proper place, as the Stoicks aſlerted, it is eafily replyed, 
that either then he is in a part of watter, or the whole mat- 
ter; if in a part only, hz cannot be i#zmenſe ; If in the whole 
as his adequate place, how could hee then eyer frame the 
World 2 For either he muſt then recede from that part in 
which he was, and coxtratt himſelf into a narrower compaſs 
that he might faſhion that parr of the World which hee was 
abont, or elſe he muſt likewiſe frame part of hrzſelf wich * 
that part of the World which he was then framing of, which 
conſequence is unavoidable onthe Stozcal Hypotheſis of Gods 
being corporeal and confined to the World as hisproper 
place. And ſo much ſor this ſecond Hypotheſis concerning 
the Origine of the Univer e, which ſuppoſerh the eternity of 


matter as co-exiſting Nith God. PE. 
| come now tothatwhich makes moſt noiſe in theWorld, 


which is the Aromical or Epicurean Hypotheſis, but will ap- 
pear to be as irrational as cither of the foregoing, as far as 
it concerns the giving an account of the Or:gyune of the 


{iniverſe, For otherwiſe ſuppoſing a Derty which pro- 
| duced 
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duced the world and pur itinco the orderir is. now in, and 
:ſupremely governs all chingsin-che world, that many of the 
Phenomena ofthe Vmverſe, are farre more intelligibly ex+ 
plaineC by 224tter and metion then by (ubſtantial forms, and 
real qualities: ,.tew frez and unprejudiced minds do now 
ſcruple. But vecauie rhe{e little particles of matter may give 
a:tollerable zccount ot. many appearances of nature; that 
caerefore rhece ſhould be nothing elſe bur matter and worren 
in the World, and iti:t rhe Origine of the Vniverſe ſhould 
be from no wzſer principle thien the caſual concourſe of theſe 
Atoms , is one of the evidences of the pconzneſs of mens 

minds tobe intoxicated with thoſe opirions they are once in 
love with- When they are noc content to-allow an Hypo- 
theſis ics due place and ſubſerviency to:Go4and providence , 
bur think theſe Atoms, have no force ar all in them unleſs 
they can extrwde a Deity quite our of the World, For it is 
molt evident that it was not ſo much the truth as the ſer- 
 wviceableneſs of this - Hypotheſis , which hath given it enter- 
tainment among men of Atherſtical ſpirits. Epicurus him- 
ſelf in his Epiſtle to Pythocles urgeth that as a conſiderable 
circumſtance 1n his opinion that he brought no God down 
upon the ſtage ro pur things in order, 4} 1 06s gysr wes? 
73uTa Und pn gegraHore , hich his Paraphraſt Leucretizs hath 
Apzd D'og. thuSrendered. | | 


Lacit.1l, 10. 


Lucrct, de Nat. Nequaquam nobis divinits eſſe PATALAME 
LS. | Naturam rerum, 


If this opinion then be tre, the hiſtory of the creation quite 
falls ro the-ground, on which account wee are obliged more 
particularly to conſider the reaſca of it. The Hypotheſis 
then of Eprcurms is , that before the world was bronght mto 
that form and order it is now in , there was an infinite empty 
ſpace ia which were an innamerable company of ſol1d particles 
or Atoms of different {izes and ſhapes , which by their weight 
were 19 (ontinnal motion " and that by the various occur fions of 
theſe all the bodies of the Univerſe were framed into that order 
they now are in, Which is fully exprefled by Drony/ixs 1n 
Enſebius,and very agreeably to the ſenſe of Epicurms in his 

Epililes 
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Epiſtles to Herodotus and Pythocles, and to what Plutarch Prep. 
reports of the ſenſe of Zpicarws, though he names him not Earl 14 
(if at leaſt that book be his which Afureta denyes) the ©2*;7-42% 


ns | d. R. St. 
words of Dionyſus are theſe concerning the. Epicureans, 7, Placeic 
61 hp 3D «Ts BEI TEUTM?TES <0I2gm nya v, outtgg ma 7% gwwuam, Phil.l.1.c.4 


m.nJG arcerJun; 9 7 wer rarer, winhh Or @ Teptoer ov ae9 Surntiuloor, 2700 In 
muT%s oy $a. mo; & 70/45 "Y; 271 J4v <# mT K4"w te uk as, 4 UT {44 TWS owes de 
oy ov mime; aNinas ds puny a mumoy X Tum TMKOUN as NE Tm cps 
mAyY 09 &f M3 bevy GIA 2p Pave, x; Ew Tor 74 07407, 5 Th AY Ts, 
pANay 5 x0 7ures &mIQes amoTehav. SOThataccording to this opi- 
nion, all the accoxnt we haye of the Or:zgine of the world, is 
from this generall Rendeſ-voxs of Atoms in this infinite fpace, 
in which after many encoxnters and facings aboxt, they fell 
into their ſeverall zr09ps, and made up that ordered Buttalia 
which now the world is the Scheme of, It was not impru- 
dently Cone of Epicxrus to make the worlds i»finice, as well 
as his fpace and Atoms, for by the ſamereaſon that his Atoms 
would make exe world, they might make a thoxſand ; and 
who would ſpare for wer/ds, when he might make them ſo 
eafily ? Lucretins gives us in ſo exaRt an account of the 
ſeverall corr{cs the Azoms took up in diſpoſing themſelves 
into bodjes, as though he had been Muſter- Maſter-Generalt 
at that great Is 7 abc for thus he ſpeaks of his Aroms, 


Due quia multimoats, multis mntata per omne | DeNM. 
Ex !» finito vexantur fercita plags, yer. be I, 
Omne genus motus & catus experipynao, 

T andem deveniunt in talets aiSþoſutntras, 

Dualibrs hec rebus confiſtit ſumma creata. 


And more particularly afterwards , 


Scd quia multa mods multi; primoraia rerum 

Ex infinito jam tempore percita plagy, 
Ponderibuſque ſuis conſuerunt concita ferrs, 
Omnimoai{que coire,atq ue omnia pertentare, 
Quecunque inter ſt peſſmnt congreſſa creare ; 

Ut nc fit mirum, ſs in tales aiſpoſeturas | 
Deciaderunt quoque, & 18 talers venere meatHs, 
Dualibus hec rer um genitum nunc ſumma 20vVanao. 


Thus we ſee the ſubſtance of the Epicurean Hypotheſis, that 
hs Mmm there 
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there was an Pfinite number of Atoms, which by their fre- 
quent occarſions did at laſt meer with thoſe of the ſame na- 
ture with them, and theſe being conjoyned toperher made 
up thoſe bodyes which we ſee, fo thar all the account we are 
able to give according to this Hypotheſes of all the Pheromeng 
of the Vniverſe, is from the fortuitous cenconrſe of the 
Atoms in the firſt forming of the world, and the different 
conrextureof them in bodies, And this was delivered by 
the ancient Epicareans notwith any doubt or heſitarion, but 
with the greateſt confidence imaginable. So Txlly obſerves 
of Velleizs rhe Epicurean, beginning his diſcourie, fidentey 
ſane mt ſolent iſti, nihil tam verens quam ne dubitare de aliqua 
re videretur ; tanquam mods ex Deorum concilio, & ex Epi- 
curi intermunains deſcendiſſet : Confidence was the peculiar 
genius of that ſe, which we ſhall ſee in them to be accom- 
panied with very lictle reaſon. 

For thoſe two things which make any principles in Philo- 
ſophy to be rejected, this Atomical Hypotheſis is unavoidably 
charged with ; and thoſe are, Jf the principles be taken np 
without ſufficient ground in reaſon for them , and if they can- 
not give any ſufficient account of the Phenomena of the world, 
I ſhall theretore make it appear, that this Hypetbeſss, as to 
rhe Origine of the Univerſe, xs firſt, meerly precarious, and 
built on no ſufficient grounds ot reaſon. Seconaly, That :t- 
cannot give any ſatisfaftory accaunt of the Origine of things. 

I. That it is a precarious Hypotheſis, and bath no evidence 
of reaſon on which it ſhould be taken up ; and that will be 
proved by two things. _ 1. 1: # ſuch an Hypotheſis as the 
Epicureans themſelves conld have no certainty of according to 
their own principles. 2. That the main principles of the Hy- 
potheſirits ſelf are repugnant to theſe Catbolick, Laws of na- 
tare which ave obſerved in the Oniverſe. 

I. The Epicureans according to their own principles could 
have no certaintpof the truth of this Hypotheſis. And that 
I. Becaufe they could have no certain evidence of its trath.. 
2. Becauſe their wayof proving it was inſufficient. 

I, That they cor'ld have no certain evidence of the truth of 
:, I prove from thoſe criteria, which Ejicurus lays down 
as the only certain rx/es of judging the zr3:4 of things by ; 

and: 
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and thole were ſenſe, Anticipation and Paſſion. Le 
benecer lo infallible a rule > judgement, : og is Nang 
there ſnould be any evidence to ſenſe of the erath of this 
Hypctheſis ; ard lethim exiend his 7 aes(uhiuler 2s ſong 
as he pleaſe, which was his great help for correfting the errors 
of ſenſe, viz. as it was in the Rowan conure when the caſe was 
not clear, ampliandaum eft , SO Epicurus would have the 
objeft repreſented every way it could be before he paſt his 
judgement ; Yet this prudent caxtiez would do him no good 
tor this Hypothſss, unleſs he were ſo wiſe as to ſtay till this 
world were crumbled into Aroms again, that by that be 
might jdge of the Origine of it, Thereis but one way leſt 
zÞ finde out. the trath of things inevident to ſenſe, ( as by 
Epicarus his own confeſfion all theſe Aromy are, which are 
now the component particles of bodlyes ; much more thoſe 
which by their fortuitous concomrſe gave Being to the world ) 
and thatis, if ſomething evident to ſexſe doth apparently 
prove it, which is his way of proving a Vacuity in »ature 
from motion ; but though rhar be eafily anſwered by prin- 
ciples different from thoſe of Epicarme, and more rational ; 
yet that very way of probation fails him in his preſent Hypo- 
theſis, For what is there evident to ſexſe which proves a 
fortuitous concourſe of Aroms for the produttion of things? 
nay if we grant him that the compoſition of bodyes is nothing 
elſe but the contextare of theſe inſenfible particles, yer this 
is far from being an evidence to ſenſe, thar theſe particles 
without any wiſe and direQting providence ſhould make up 
ſuch bodyes as we ſeein the world. And here when we ſpeak 
of the evidence of ſenſe, we may well ask as the Srozch in 
Tully doth, whether ever Zpscarmus found a Poem made by 
 thecaſuzll chrowing of letters rogether ; andif a concourſe of 
Atoms; did produce the world, cxr porticum, cur templum, vv. 
| eur domum,, car urbem non poteſt ? why aid it never proauce Tyor l.z. 
acloyſter, a temple, a houſe, a city, which are far cafier things 
then the world ? 1 know Epicurus will ſoon reply, that 
things are otherwiſe in the world now then when it was fir ſt 
produced , I grant it, ard from thence prove, thar' be- 


caufe no ſuch ebin 


g ever happens in the world now, as a 


meerly caſual eoncorſc of Aroms to produre any things, Epi- 
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c&75 COnid nave no evidence from ſz»ſe at all to find out 
che truth of his Hyporheſis by, And as little relief can he 
find from tis ſecond Criterium, viz. Anticipation ; for by 
his own acknowlecgement, all Anticipation depends on the 


7. Gaſſes- ſenſes, and men have it only one of chele four wayes, r, By 


dum de Loe 
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incurſion, as the ſpecies of a man is preſerved by the ſight of 
him. 2. By proportion, as we can inlarge of contract that 
ſpecies of a man either into a Gyant or Pygmy. 3, By þ- 
militade, as we may fancy the image of a City by reſem- 
blance to one which we have ſeen, 4. By compoſetion, 
whereby we may joyn different images rogether, as of a 
horſeand man to make a Centavre. Now though it be very 
queſtionable how-ſome of theſe wayes belong to a Criterianm 
of trath, yet none of them reach our caſe : for there can be 
no inc:rſion of inſenſible particles as ſuch upon our ſenſes , 
we may indeed by preporti9n imagine the parvirude of them : 
but what is this to the proving the tr#th of the Hypotheſis ? 
Similitude can dono good, unleſs Epicarus had ever ſeen a 
world made ſo , the only relief muſt be from compoſition, 
and that will prove the Origine of the world by Jtoms to be 
as true as that there are Centanres in the world, which we 
verily tclieve.. Theſe are the orly (riteria by which Ep;. 
curzs would judge of the truth of naturall th;ngs by (for the 
third, Paſſion relates wholly to things Aforall and not Phyſi- 
call ) and now let any onejudpge, whether the Hypotheſis of 
the Origine of the Univerſe by Atoms can ever be proved 
true, either by the jxdgement of ſex/e, or by Axticiparion. 

T he way they had to prove this Hypotheſis was inſufficient |, 
and that was by proving that the hogyes of the world are 
compounded of ſuch inſenſible particles ; Now, granting the 
thing, I deny the conſequence ;, for what though the compo- 


| ſitzon of bcayes be from the contextare Of Atoms, doih it 


therefore follow, that theſe particles did caſually produce 
theſe bodyes ? nay doth it at all follow, that becauſe boajes 
apon their reſc/ation do fall into inſenfible particles of 
different fxe , figure and motion, therefore thele particles 
muſt be precxiſtent to all bodyes in the world ? For it is plain, 
that there is now an Univer/all lump of matter out of which 
theſe 3»ſen/ible particles ariſe, and whether they return ” 

Me en oor aoprrn ne 
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the difſo/ation of beayes , and all theſe various corpsaſcles may 
be of the lame axiform ſubſtaxce only with the alterarzon of 
fixe, ſhape and motion ; but what then ? doth this prove, 
that becauſe particular bedyes do now emerge Out of the 
vAT10145 configuration and wetion of Inſenſpvle particles of that 
matter Which exiſts in the world, that theretore this whole 
matter was produced- by the caſnall occurſficns of theſe 
Atoms? Ic will 88k more time and pains then is uſually taken 
by the PE;/oſcphers either antient or modern, to prove that 
thoſe 1hi»gs wharſoevec they are, whether elemcnrs Or par- 
ricles out of which bogdyes are ſuppoſed to be compoz2nded, do 
exiſt ſeparately [rom ſuch compounded bodyes, and axtcce- 
dently corhem, We finde no Ariſtotelian elements pure in 
the world, nor any particles of matter deftitute of ſuch a 
fix, fignre and moticn as doth make ſome body or other. 
From wherce then can we infer either che exiſtence of Ar:- 
ftotles materia prima, without quiddity, quantity, or quality, 
or the Epicarean Atoms without ſuch a contextare as makes 
up ſome bodyes iin the world ? Qur profound Nataraliſt 
Dr. Harvey, after his moſt accurate ſearch into the natures 
and Gencraticn Of things, delivers this as his experience and 
juagement concerning the commonly reputed elements or -, G.,,_. 
principles of bodyes. [or ſpeaking of the different opinions 7, Axim. 
of. Empedecles and Hippocrates, and Democritua, and Epi- Exercit.7 x. 
cars, Concerning the compoſition of bodyes, he adds, Ego 
vero neque in animalinm proaduttione, nec omnino un ulla cor- 
pornum fimilarium generatione, ( five ea partium animalium, 
five plantar um, lapidum, mineralinum, &c. fuerit ) vel con- 
gregationem cjnſmodi, wil miſcibilia diverſa in generations 
opere #nienda praexiſtere, obſervare nnquam potui. Andafter 
explaining the way which he conceived moſt rational and 
conſonant tO experience 1n the Generation of things, he cole 
cludes his diſcourſe with theſe words; Jdemque in omni 
SMeratione ficrs crediderim ;, adeo ut corpora fimilaria miſta, 
element4 ſana tempore priora non habeant, ſed illa potius ele- 
Wenris ſuis privs exiſtant (nempe Empedoclts atque Ariſtotelts 
INe, aqua, atre, terra, vel Chymicornm ſale, ſulphure, & 
Mercurio, aut Democriti Atoms) ntpote natura quoque ipſss - 
perfefliora. FSunt, inquam, miſta & compoſita, etiam rempore- 
:  AAwmm 3 priore. 
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priora element es quibuſliber fic Ris, in que illa corrumpuntuy 

&&+ ae finunt ; diffeluuntar ſcilicet in iſta ratione potiu4 quan 

reipſa & atin. Elementa ttague que dicuntur, non ſunt pri- 

ora iſtis rebus que generantur aut orinntur ; ſed poſterior s 

potins, & reliquix magis quam principia. Neque Ariſtoteles 

spſemet aut alins quiſpiam unquam demonſtravit, elementa in 

rerum natura ſeparatim exiſtcre, aut principia eſſe £0r Por uns 

fimilarinm. If then none of theſe things which bodyes are 

reſolved into, and are ſuppoſed to be componnaded of, either 

have been or can be proved to exiſt ſeparate from and 

antecedent to thoſe bodyes which they compoand, what then 

becomes of all our company of Atoms which are ſuppoſed by 

their concenrſe inan Infinire Space to be the Origine of the 

world ? I know not where to tinde them, unleſs dencing with 

the Schoolmens Chimera's ina Vacuum, or ina ſpace as empty 

as the Infinite one, viz. ſome Epicureans brains. Neither 

therein will they be much unlike their great maſter Epicu- 

r#s, if we believe the charatter which the Stoick in Tuly 

gives of him, who ſaith he was homo fine arte, ſine liters, in« 

DeNat, {altans in omnes, fine acumine ulls, fine auttoritate, fine lepore. 

Decor, 1.3. But allowing the Srozck ſome of that paſſion, (which he dif. 

claimed ſo much) in theſe weras ; yet we may rather believe 

what Ty himſelf elſewhere ſpeaks of Epicarus bis ſenti- 

ments, that they were none of them haxdſome or becoming a 

man. At ile quid ſentit ? faith he of Ejicuras, and ſoon 

Pe Divi- Treplyes, /extit autem nihil nnquam elegans, nibil decornm , 

nat.l.z. andinanother place ſpeaking of his Aforals, be ayes, nibil 

ry Fin'Vits generoſum ſapit atque magnificum, there was nothing noble 

+19, 1. and generous in him. Which cenſure of Epicurss, all the 

pains that *P, Gaſſendas kath taken in the vindication of the 

life and opinions of Epicurns, bath not been able to wipe off. 

For alchough we ſhou!d yeild what that /earzed man ſo much 

contends for, that all the calamnyes which were caſt qn 

Eficarns ariſe from the Antipathy between Zemo andthe 

following Stoicks,and the School of Epicarus ; yer all this will 

not make Fpicuras to have been comparable with ſome other 

ena, caddy for parts and judgement, whoſe principles have 
ſomewhat more generozs and vexerable in them, then the 

Aorals of Epicaras had, taking chem in their more refined 

ſenſe. DOE RO RE7Y es Bur 
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But it is not the Aforality of Epicarus which we now en- 


_ quireafrer; our buſineſs is to ſee how well he acquits himſelf 
in rendring an account of the Origine of the Univerſe with- 


out a Deity. And ſo we come to conſider the Hypotheſit its 


ſelf, whether it be yationall or no, or conſiſtent with the 
Catholick Laws of nature which appear in the world, Two 
things I ſhall here enquire into, which are the main pronciples 
of Epicurnas, viz. the motion of theſe Atoms in the [nfinite 
ſpace, and the manner of the concretion of bodyes by the con- 
conrſe of theſe Atoms. 


7. I begin with their motion ; which Epicaras atcributes 


to bis Atoms without any heſitation, and yet never under- 
takes tO give an account of the Origize of that motion, which 
argues his whole Hypothefis to be extreamly precarious. 
The thing then, (which he muſt aſſume as his main prixciple, 


without which all his other do nothing) is, that moriox doth. 


inſeparably belong to the leaſt Arom or 5»/enſible particle ; 
for withour this there cannot be imapined any conconrſe of 
Atoms at all, much leſs any ſach contextare of bodyes ont of 
them. Bur for one to ſay that Aroms move, becayſe it is. 
their nature to move, and pive no other account of it, is ſo 
precarions, that it will never givehe leaſt ſat#fattion toan 
inquiſitive mine, And it will be the leaſt of all pardonable 
in the exploders of ſubſtantiall forms and occult qualities, 
when the Origize of the whole world is reſolved into an 
occnlt quality which gives motion to Atoms. And herein the 
Atomiſts ourtdo the moſt credulous Peripateticks , ſeeing 
they lay the prime foxndation of the wor/dand of their own 
Philoſophy together in a thing they can give no rationall 


account Of at all, which is, the motion of Atoms in an Infinite. 
Vacxity. Ifit be replyed , which is all Epicarzs bath to ſay, 


that the motion of Atoms depends upon their gravity ; the 


neſtion returns upon him with the ſame vzo/ence,how comes: 


is gravity to belong to theſe Arows in ſuch an empty ſpace, 
where there can be no impxlſ5on from other bodyes, no at- 
traftion from any magnetick particles which are ſuppoſed ro 


be the cauſes of the deſcent of heavy boayes ? nay, Epicarns 


bimſelf takes away any center of that motzon of Aroms; and 
yet attributes a neceſſary deſcens to bis Atoms by vertue of 


their y 
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their gravity , and if a Philoſophy may beg ſuch things as 
theſe are, ſo repugnant to the Phenomena of nature, without 
aſſigning any other reaſon for them, but that it is their 
nature, let us never venture Philoſophizing more, but fir 
down in that contented piece of Ignorance which attributes 
the cauſes of every thing unto ſpecifick forms and occyle 


qualityes. For this 1s ſo ſhameful a piece of beggery, that 
P. Gaſſenaas doth more then once diſclaim it wr in his 


diſcourſe of motion doth prove an £mpoſſibility of motion in 
an JTafpnite empty Sþace. M:pht no: Epicurus then have 
ſaved his cyredic detter by fitting down with the opinions Of his 
fore-fathers, then thus to goa begging for ſuch Hyporheſes, 
which none, who are not refolyed io be zgnorant, will be rea- 
dy to grant him? 

But yet this is not all, but according to this fundamental 
principle of Epicurus, viz. that there is a principle of motion 
in every inſen{ible particle of matter, he plainly overthrows 
another principle of his, which is the ſo/iasty and differenc 
magnitude of theſe Aroms. Theſe particles are ſyppoled (o 
ſolid, that Dionyſins in Enſcbiuscells us the account given 
why they are called 2mwor, was Na rw aavmy xppirre, becauſe 
of their :ndiſſolnble firmneſs ;, and the different ſizes of theſe 
Atoms is ſo neceſſary a principle, that from thence they un- 
dertake to reſolve many Phenomena of the Univerſe : ler 
us now [ce how conſiſtent theſe things are with the inſepara- 
ble property of merion belonging to Aroms : For if there be 
p.rticles of ſuch different fzes, then it is plain that there 
are ſome particles which may not only be conceived to be 
bigger then others, butare really ſo; and ſothere mult be 
more parts of matter imagined inthis bigger particle thenin 
anotbey leſs;. and if there be more parts, thele parts may be 
conceived ſeparate from each other, that this particle may 
be equall co the other ; now then, Idemand, if woticy doth 
inſeparably belong to the leaſt parricle of mater, how comes 
ove to be bigger then the other ? for herein we ſee that 
every payticleis not in diitin&t motion ; for there cannot but 
be more imaginable parricics in an Atome of a bigger (ie 
theninaleſs; andif ſo, there muſt be ſome #»;o# of thoſe 
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;maginable particles in that bigger Atome; and how could _ 


ſuch 
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ſuch an: union be without ref, and what reft could there be 
if motion doth inſeparably belons to every particle Of mat- 
ter? Ando it muſt be in all thoſe Atoms which are ſup- 
poſed to have angles and hooks, in order to their better 
catching hold of eac.1 other for the compoſition of budyes ; 
how come theſe hooks and angles to be annexed to this 
Atom ? for an Arom may be without them , whence comes 
this #140», if ſuch a: principle of metion bein each particle ? 
ifir bcaniwercd, that motion did belong to all theſe particles, 
but by argrees the liſſer paticles hurting together made up theſe 
angled and hookea particles \, 3 ſoun reply, that the difficalr 

returns mure ſtrongey ; ior:f thele angled and hooked par- 
ticles be ſuppoled n-c:fſ. ry co the contextare and wnion of 
bedyes, how came th! ;. aft ;maginable particles ever to 
unite withour ſuch huiks avd angles ? And forthe queſtion 
will retu!niz [finit*n:, It wen the ſelidity and 5ndivifebils- 
ty of rheſe anglca Are..5,de chdepend on the wnion and reſt 
0: thoſelefler um, ginavic prriucles joyned rogerher, then ir 
is evicent hy: motion is nv inſeparable property of all theſe 


particles, but f06:e are capabie of ##:on, in order to the 

mixing of ſuch h-:ky and angles, which ace neceſſary for the 

contexture Cf by3):s ,, ard where there is wnion and ſolidity, 

there is reſt, which :s ar leaſt accompanied with ir, if ir be 

nor one of the great c,zuſes of ir. And without which the 

' Aiemiſts of all other Philoſophers will be leaſt able ro give 

an account of firmneſs in bodyes, when they make boayes ro 

conſiſt of an aggregation of particles, by which ir will be very 

hard finding a iufficient account of the difference berween 

fluid arid firm bodyes, unleſs it be from the quicker motion 

and agitation of the particles of fluid bodyes, and the reſt of j7:n;; co-- 

the [mall and contiguous parts that make up the firm boay, tes Princip. 

according to that Carholick Law of xature, whereby rbings 5% A 

continue in the ſtate they are in rill ſome ſtronger force puts 5 Pd" 

them out of it, The only thing which the Fp:: nr e-08 Atomiſts 

have left to give any account of rhe ſolidity vi particles of 

ſuch different fz25, is, rhe want of wv:cuity , for ſay they, 

the ground of divifibility of bodyes #s the interSþerſfion of a 

diſſeminated V acunm ; now where there is no vacuity,though the 

particles be of different ſize, yet m_ may be ſolid and —_— 
| | nn "of 
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ble. But this is taken off by the inſtance produced apainſt 
ocher perſons by that i»genious & Honourable perſon M. Boyle 
in his Phyſoological Eſſayes, which is to this purpoſe , Sxp- 
poſe two of theſe preſumed inadiviſible particles, both ſmooth and 
of a Cubical figure ſhould happen to [ye upon one anether, and a 
third ſhowld chance to be fully placed 1s on the upper of the two : 
what ſhould hinder but that thus Aggregate may by the ie 
lent knock of ſome other corpuſcles be brcken in the midſt of che. 
whole concretion, and con'equently in the middlemeſt body ? 
For ſuppoſe them as ſolid as may be, yer ſince corpnſcles as 
hard as they, can be made very violently to knock againit 
them, why may not thoſe grate or break the middlemoſt 
corpuſcles, or any of che others ? And if there be a poſſibil;- 
tyof a breaking off theſe Cubical particles in the middle, 
then meer want of Yacaity 15 no ſufficient account of their 
being indivifible, By this we ſee how far the Atromiſts are 
from giving any rational account of the O-719ine of the mor» 
on of the Aroms chemſelyes without a Deity. 

2. Suppoſin$ this motion to be granted them, yet they 
cannot give any ſatizfattory account of the manner of concre- 
tion of bodyes by the caſual occurſions of theſe Atoms moving 
in an infinite empty Face, Which appears from thoſe grols 
and extravagant ſzppoſitions of Epicurus, in order to the 
making theſe Froms of his ſo hit together that they make 
up any bodyes by their contexture. 

1. He ſuppoſeth as it were two regions, a {uperior and 
inferior 1n an infinite empty ſpace, which bath no center at 
all in it, nor any body, from which to meaſure thoſe reſpects 
of above and below , as appears by his Epiftle ro Herodotm, 
wherein he ſaith, theſe terms of av and x4, or upwards and 
downwards, muſt be conceived without any bounas or limits at 
all, So that though we conceive ſomething ſuperiour , we muſt 
imagine nothing ſupreme, ana ſo on the contrary. Whereby it 
is evident as Gaſſeadws confeſferh, that Epicurus __ the 
ſurface of the earth to be a plain, and this plain ro be con- 
rinued upina level ſuperficies to the heavens, and fo ro all 
that immenſe Pace of the Univerſe. So that all thoſe heavy 
bedyes which ſhould fall downards in any parts of the 
wideſt diſtance on the earth, asin Exrope, Afia, and Afr ar: 
wou 
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wou'd never meer ( if they continyed their motion) in the 
center Of the earth, but would continue their motion Kill in a 
parallel line; and ſo he imagined that which is ſaid to be 
above a5 30 Us, was really the upper part of the world, and 
ſo the ae/cent of his Aroms mult neceſſarily be downwards 
towards the earth, according ro the weight of them. -And 
was not this a worthy Afathematicall luppoſition, for one 
who woui'd undertake to give an account of the Origine of 
the Univ. rie without a Diry ? | 
This mor10n of deſcent by reaſon of the gravity of Atoms 
would nor ſerve his turn , for if the Atoms moved down- 
wards ihus 10 a parallel line, how was it poſſible ſor them 
ever *O mcet tor the contextaure of bodyes ? Now for this 
pu p'le he invented a motion of declination ;, for fiading the 
mi tion a4 lineam, Or ad perpendiculum as {ome call ir, could 
not 74.f11h'y produce thoſe warietice of bodyes which are in 
tie Univerſe, he luppoſed theretiore rhe deſcent not to be 
in a perpendicular right line, but to decline a little, that fo = 
ſeveraii peyticlcs in their deſcent mighc make ſome occur ſrons 
one u501, another, And this Epicayus added to Democritus , | 
bur cherein as T x/ly obſerves, was very unhappy,rbar where py r;a.4.r, | 


he adds ro Democritus, ea que corrigere vult, mibhi quidem 
depravare videutur ; that ne mar'd what Democritus had 


ſaid by zzending Of it. The reaſon of which motion of decls- 
#anvn, 1s thus givendy Lucretins, 


| 
Deud nifs declinare ſolerent, omnia deorſum = *x _ | 
In brss uti gutte caderent per Tnane profundum ; , | 
Nec foret offen[us natus, neque plaga creata 

Principits, ita nil unquam natura creafſct. 


It was obvious to ohjeR, that according ro the principles of 
Epicurus there could have been no concourſe atall of Atoms 
10 an 5»finite Face, on the two grownds he went on, which 
were the naturall deſcent of Aroms, and the equi velocity of 
the orion of all A;oms of what ſize fo ever, which be like- 
wiſe aſſerted (although one would think if gravity were: the 
cauſe of motion, rhen the more gravity, the ſWifter the mo- 
tion would be) from hence, I ſay, it were not calie to conceive 
Nnn 2 Low 
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how the Aroms ſhould embreceeach other in a paralldl line 

if chey feil down as [ ucriarinexmrefiettic, like crops of rain 
and therefore they ſaw a necefli:y ro make their. motion de. 
cline a \itcle, that ſo they miphr 3»f/c and bit one upon ar- 
other. Bur this oblique metion Of ihe Atoms, though it be 
the only refuge lefrto {al ve :he Or1gine O« things by 4 COn- 

courſe of .2rox.5,1s yeras precarious and withour reaſon as 
any 0:her ſuppoſition of theirs whatſoever, Txlly chargech 
this notion 0: declination with two great {anlts, ſatility, and 
ineficacy, quecumres toe ſitta ſit pueriliter, tm ne (fficid 
gridem quod wilt. Its a chilasſh fancy and to no purpoſe : 
For firſt, it 15 aſſerted wichout any reaſon at ail given for it, 
which is urwor. by a Philoſopher , neither is it to any pur- 
yoſe ;, ſor if all Aroms, ſaith be, decline in their motion, then 
none of them will Fick together , if fome decline, and others 
do not, this 15 as precariors as any thing can be imagined, to 
aſlign a diverſity of motion 1N indiviſible particles, which ye: 
have all the ſame velocity of motion , and as Tally faith, Hoc 
crit quaſt Frovincias atoms dare, que rifle, que ebligne feran* 


rar; asthough Epicurm were the Generall at this Rengſ= 
vous of Aroms, who ſtands ready to appoint every oxe his 


tackand motion. This Platarch tells us was the great charge 
De Ame againſt Epicnrus ws ara mor Emu TY T2 L484) HTS (hy w1&, bee 


cauſe he imtrodnced ſuch a motion of aeclination out of nothing 
upon no pretence of reaſon. And T urncbus tells us, that the 
ground why they deſired ſo {mall a declination, was becauſe 
they were conſcious to themſelves, that it was founded upon 
no ground of reaſon, Et Epicnrci fibs conſcii culpe, timide 
cam ponebant, & minimam ſibi poſtulabant, To which purpoſe 

T urnebs cites thoſe verſes of Lacretias, 


Duare ctiam atque etiam paulum inclinare neciſſe eſt 
Corpora, nec pluſquam minimum, ne fingere motas 
Obliquos viaeamnr, CF 1d res vera refutet. 
Namque hoc in promptu manifsfumque « ſſe videmus, 
© Pondera-quantum in ſe eft, non peſſe obliqua meare 
| E ſapero cum precipirant, qucd cernere poſſis. 
Sed nihil emnino rifta regione viat 


Declinare quu eſt qui poſſit cernere ſeſe ? 
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But this argument of Zacrerias will hold if at all, further 
then th1s liccle declination (for it 1s no more they defire then 
Fe eB, 92 tie, Tal 
Da | b ynora OrearT 
acct more e nay it 1s 1n-poſſibie ro corceive, but a little 
oblique motzon at uſt willin an infinite ſpace grow to be very 
obl;qne ,, tor there is nothing co hinder the moricn which 
Way il bends; now if there be never fo little zetion of decl;e 
natzon, the Atom will be inclined that way; and what then 
ſhouid hinger, bur that the obliquity ina motion througha 
great ſpace ſhould ar laſt come to be very great, there being 
no center at all to guide the motion rowards, and the gravity 
not hindering this /itztle declization ? Therefore Tully asks 
that queltion, Cxr declivet ano minimo, non declinet duibus 
ant tribus ? why only it declines oe minime, and not twoor 7;1, te 
three , for, ſaith he, it & no impulſion from any other Atom Fate. 
which makes it decline that one minime , neither tx thcre any 
impediment in the ſpace to hinder it from declining more , (0 
that,as he well ſaith, optare hoc quidem eſt, non aiſputare, this 
is to beg Hypotheſes and not to prove them, which is the 
thiog we have proved Epicurmus to do, Which was the firlt 
thing premiſed, viz. that this Hypotheſis of Epicurus wes ve- 
ry precarious, and is built on no foundation of reaſon. | 
2. It is unſatisfaftory and inſufficient , as well as precaricns, 
ſor ſhould we grant his ewo main principles, Atoms and his 
infinite empty [pace ;, Yet We deny that ever his Arems with 
all their occxr ions would ever produce thoſe things which 
arein the Vniverſe, To run through the noted Phenomena 
of the Univerſe, and to ſhew how inſufficientan account the 
Epicureans are able to give of them, trom a fortritons con- 
courſe of Atoms, is A tasK too large to be bere undertaken. 
There are only three things which I ſhall rather ſuggeſt,then 
;»ſſt upon, to ſee what miſerable ſtifrs the Epicareans are 
driven to for the /alving of them, and ſhall then leave it wit 
the reader to judge, what unmeaſurable confidence it is in any 
to rejeR the Creation of the World for the ſake of the Epicu- 
rean Hypotheſos, and whether it be got the height of credglity, 
as well as z»fidelity, £O believe the world eyer to baye been 
- made by a fortuitous congorrſe of Aroms? 
Nnn 3 I.. The 
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7. The grcat varicty of appe.:rances in nature, which are 
attribured oO particles Ot ihe lame nature, only with the 


alteration Of ſize, ſhape, and motien. That ſome thixgs in 
the world , ſhould have- no other reaſon given ot them 
may nor only be roterable, bur rationall, as in the cbjcls 
and operations On the organs of ſenſe, thoſe affefions winch 
are miſtaken for rcal qualities, &c. But chit ali thoſe #; &; 
which are ſeen 1n zatzre, ſhould have no other cay/e buc the 
different confignration and motion of eAroms, is the height of 
folly as well as zpicty, tO imagine that the particles of mat- 
fer, as they are in men, ſhould be capable of ſenſaticn, We 
mory, Intelleion, volition, &c, meerly becauſe of a diffrent 
ſhape, ſize and motion from what they have in a piece of 
wo6d, 15 a riddle that requires a new configuration of Atoms 
in us to make us xzderſtind, May it noc be hcpcd, that at 
leaſt one time or other by th:s caſrall concourſe of Atoms, the 
particles may hight to be of ſuch a nature in ſtones, as to 
mike them flie ; in plants, to make them all ſenſetive; andin 
be:ſts ro meke them reaſon and aiſcuurſe? What may hinder 
ſuch a config aration Or motion Of particles, if all thele effe(ts 
are to be 1niputed to no higher princ:ple? We ſeein ocker 
bodies what d:ffcrens appearances are cauſed by a ſudden al- 
ter.ﬀcvion Of the particles Oi the matter of which they are 
compounded; why may it not tal; our ſo in the things men- 
tionec. ? Neither can this be unreaſonable to demand. 1 Be- 
cauſe rhe moticn of theſe particles of matter is caſual ſtill 
according: to chemg and who knows what chance may do? 
for tl e /emnall principles themſelves are, I ſuppoſe, accord- 
ingto them ofthe lame uniform matter with che reſt of the 
werld, and ſo are 1able to different woriou and configuration. 
2. Bccauſeall particles of matter are ſuppoſed ro bein con- 
tinuall motion , becauſe of chat difſemimared YVacgity, which 
1s preſumed to bein the world, and becauſe a Coacervate va- 
cxity is not only aſſerted as poſſible, bur as probably exiſtent : 
I aſſume only then (that which is infiſted on as probable) 
vi2, that that ſpace which lies between our Atmoſphere and 
the Stars is empty of any other thing, but only the rajes of 
the Stars which paſs through it ; I chen ſuppoſing it ava- 
cuity, whether would not the particles of thoſe bodies 


which 
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which lie contiguoe tO that ſpace preſently di flodge from rhe 
bodies wherein they are, and bevin a new Rexde2,vorus Of A- 
zoms there? for 21 Atoms are ſuppoled to bein perrictnall 
motion; and the caule aſligned, why in tolid bodies rhey do 
not flie away, 1s, becaute of the repererſſicn of oiher eFroms, 
that when they once begin tO ſtir, they receive ſuch knocks 
as make them grier in their places, Now this cannot hold 
in che bo4izs contignons tO this ſpace; for both thoſe bodies 
are more fluid, and ſo there is no ſuch knocking of particles 
to keep them at reſt ; but which is more, thote which are 
contigaons have nothing at all to hinder them from morzor, 
and io thoſe particles will neceſſarily remove into that empty 
Face where there is no impediment of their motion, and 10 
the next Aroms to thoſe muſt remove, becauſe that ſpace 
wherein the other were is made empty by their removal , 
and fo the »ext, and ſo on, till not only the air, but the 
whole maſs of the earth will on ſuppoſition of ſuch a wvacaity 
de diſſolved into its firſt paxticles, which will all mariny in 
the ſeverall boaters wherein they are, and never reſt till they 
come to that empty Face, where they may again Rendez- 
vors together. So dangerous is the news of Liberty, or of 
an ewpty .qce to theſe Demecraticall particles of the Uni- 
verſe. Neither can ] ſee how a diſſeminated vacuity can ſalve 
the difficulcy ; for thoſe particles of the molt ſolid boates, 
being in continuall worion, and the ground of tieir union 
deing ye preaſies, it thence follows that rowards that. part 
where the difſeminated vacuum is, the particles meeting 
with no ſuch frokes may fairly take their leaves of the bo- 
dies they are in, and ſo one ſucceed in the place of another, 
tll the config eration of rhe whole be altered, and conſequent- 
ly different appearances and effefs may be cauſed tn the ſame 
bodies, though it reſults from ſeminall principles. SO that 
according to the Atomicall pranciples, no rationall account 
-can be piven of thoſe effefts which are ſeen 1n nature. 
This Djonyſinsin Enſebins urgeth againſt the Atomiſts, that p,, E-" 
-from the ſame principles without evident reaſon given for varg.l.14. 
Wt . it,they make of the ſame wniform matter ſome things con- 6 24+ 
M's ſpicuons to ſenſe, others not, ſome ſhort-lived, others ex- 
uy  freamly long-lived. Tire Ti my 3's vous # © avis x m7y 
| | v1; 
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Iure, and differ ouly 18 ſiz? and ſbape ? faith ilar excellent 
perſya, who the:e wi:ha grear Geal of cloqunerce lays open 
ive folly of the Atomicall Priloſophy, baviccy j« & 0:29 
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| It 5 a rare De- 
m:craty of Atoms, faith he, where the frienuly Atoms meet 


and embrace each othcr, and from thenceforward live in the 


cloſeſt ſociety together. 

2, No. only the variety, but the exatt order aud beauty 

of the world is a thing wnaccenntable by the Atomicall hypo- 

theſis, Were the whole wor/d {hill a He frods Chaos (trom 
L.::;t.120. the conſiceration of which Diogenes Laertins e's us Epi. 
carus began to Philoſophize) we might probably believe an 

agitation Of particles ( luppoſing marcer created 


es wizy T1 rgmodwsy Twine ty Wow? 


mighr 


ſecile it in ſuch a confuſed manner ; but that there ſhould be 
nothing eiſe but a blind zmperus of Atoms to produce thoſe 
vaſt and moſt regular motions of the heavenly bodies, to order 
the paſſage ofthe Sun for fo great conveniency of watare, 
and tor the alternate ſucerfſicn of the ſeuſons of the year, 
which ſhould cur ſuch channels for the Ocean, and kee 


that v«ſt body of the water (whoſe ſurface 15 higher then 


the earth) from over fl:wing it, which ſhould furniſh the 

earth with ſuch ſeminal nd prolifick principles, as to pro- 

vide food and nonriſhment for thoic Animals which hve up- 

on it, and furn.ſh out every thing neceſſary for the comfort 

and delight of mans life; 10 believe, | ſay, that all theſe 

_ things came only from a blind and fortnirous concourſe of 

Atoms, 1s the moſt prodigious piece of creaulity and folly, 

that humane natare is ſubje&t co. But this part which con- 

cerns the order and beauty of the parts of the Univerſe, and 
D. 2.37570 the argument thence, that ir could -be no blind fortmiroms | 
a Fl principle, but an 1s finitcly wiſe God, hath been: ſo fully and t0 4 
thciſm, Judiciouſly handled by a /carned Perſon already, thar I ſhall gyþ, 


partz, rather chooſe to refer the Reader to his ai{conrſe then infilt wy 
any more npon ir, 3.78: 1 


at 
\ 


Is 
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3+ The Os of Sg is a thing which the Aro- 
wiſts are moit ſhamefully puzzled with, as well as the For- 
mation Of the internall Parts Of mans body, of which I have 
already ſpoken in the precedent Chapier. It would pity 
one to ſee whar lamentable Bifes che Atomiſts are put co, 
to find out a way for the produttion of mankind, viz. That 
our teeming mother the earth, art laſt caſt forth ſome kind of 
bags like wombs upon. the ſurface of the earth, and theſe by 
degrees br eaking, at laſt came out children, which were nouriſh- 
edby a kind of juyce of the earth like milk , by which they were 
brought up till they cameto be men. Oh what will not eA4- 
. theifts believe raiher then a Deity and Providence ! Burt 
leaſt we ſhould ſeem to wrong the Atomiſts, hear what (en- 
forinns laich of Epicurws , Ir enim credidit limo calefaftos Cenſor. de 
preros n:ſcio quos, radicibu terre coherentes, primum in» Na C1, 
creviſſe, &* infantibus rx ſe edits ingemitum latlis humorem, 
natura mnifirante, ;reluifſe , quos ita educatos & adnltos, 
genut humanum propag.ſſe Buc becauſe Lacretius may be 
thought to ſpeak mure impartially in the caſe, how rarely 
doth hedeſc:ibe u ? 


Creſcebant uteri terre radicibus apti, 

2 nos ubi tempore maturo patefecerit @t as 
Infantum, fugiens humorem, auraſque petiſſens, 
Convertebat ibi nat tra foraminaterre, 

Et ſuccum venss cogebat fundere abertis 
Conſimilemlaltu ; ficut nunc famina queque 
Puum peperit dulci repletar latte, quod omnis 
TImpet us in mammas convertitur ulle alyments : 
Terra cibum pueris, ve/em vapor, herba cubile 
Prebebat, multa & molli lanngine abundans. 


' Had Lacretizs been only a Poet,:his might have paſſed for 
In" i bandſomly deſcribed Fable : bur ro deliver it for a piece of 
pats FF Philoſophy, makes it the greater 4 Jthologie : thar mans body 
wattF - was formed out of the earth we believe, becauſe we have 
LF rceſex ſo to do ; but that theearth ſhould caſt forth ſuch 
WOE follical;, as he expreſſerh it, and chat men ſhould be brought 
28 up in ſuch a way as he deſcribes, deſerves a place among the 
; Ooo moſt 


% - 
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moſt incredible of Poetick Fables. But if Poets muſt be #09 
credited, how much more like a man did he ſpeak, who 
rold us, 


Nat #s homo eſt ;, ſive hunc divino ſemine fecit 
1lle opife x rerum, A{unai melioris origo ; 
Swe recens tellus, ſeauttaque nuper ab alto 
e/Ethere, cognati retinebat ſemina c wi ;, 
Quam ſatus Fapeto miſtam fluvialibus unais, 
Finxit in « ffigiem moderantum cantla Deorum, 


Thus bare we conſidered the Epicurean Hyporhefis, both t 
asto the Principles on which it ſtands, and the ſuirableveſ; 
of it to the Phenomena of the Univerſe, and I ſuppoſe now 
there cannot be the lealt hadow of reaſon found from the 
Atomicall Philoſophy to make us at all 2 ueſt;on that account 
of the Origine of the Univerſe, which alcribes it nor tothe 
fortnitons conconrſe of Atoms, but to the Tnfinite wiſdom of 
a Dcity. I conclude then this azſcoxrſe of the Epicnrean Hy- in 
pothe ſis with- the words of Artemedon in the Greek Epis qi 


gram. 
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' Learn tobe wiſe , let Epicurus chaſe 
To find his Atoms, and his empty ſpace. 


$eft. 18. Tcome now to the /.} Hypotheſis mentioned, which un- » 
dertakes to give an account of the Origine of the Univerſe 
from the meer Mechanical Lawvsof motion and matter.\Which yy; 

1s the Hypotheſis of the lare famous French Philoſopher M. | 

Des Cartes, For although there be as much reaſon as chari- 

ty to believe that he never intended his Hypotheſis as a foun- | 

tion of Atheiſm, having made it fo much his buſineſs ro 

aſſert the exiſtence of a Deity and ;5mmateriality of the ſoul ; * 

yet becauſe it is apt to be abxſed ro that end by perſons A- 1g 

theiftically diſpoſed, becauſe of his aſcribing ſo much ro the q, * 

Power Of matter ; we ſhall therefore ſo far conſider it as itun- ry | 


dertakes”: 
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dertakes to give ar account of the Origine of the Univerſe 
without a Deity, His Hypotheſis therefore is briefly this. He 
takes is for granted, that all the matter of the world was at 
firſt of one Vnferm nature, diviſible into innumerable parts 

and divided imo many, which were all in motios; from 
hence he ſuppoſerh. 1. That all the matter of which the 
Univerſe is compoſed, was at firſt divided into equal particles 
of an indifferent ſize, and that they had all (mch a motion as is 
now founa in the world, 2. That all thoſe particles were not 
at firſt Spherical, becauſe many ſuch little Globes Joyned toge- 
ther will not fill up a continued Space, but that of what ever 
fignre they were at ſirſt, thcy would by continued motion become 
ſpherical, becauſe they wonla have variou circalar MUtzons 
for ſeeing that at firſt they Were moved With ſo great force that 
one particle would be difqoyned from the other, the ſame force 

continuing wenld ſerve to cut off all angles which are ſuppoſed 
in them, by their frequent occur ſions againſt each other , and 
ſo when the angles were cnt off, they would become S$hericall. 
3. He ſuppoſeth that no fþace u left empty, but when thoſe 
round purticles being joyned , leave ſome intervals between 
them, there are ſome mcre ſubtile farticles of matter, which 
are ready to fill up thoſe void ſpaces, which ariſe from thoſe an- 
gles which were cnt ff from the other particles ts make them 
ſpherical , which fragments of particles are ſo little,and acq irc 
thereby (ſuch a celerity of motion, that by the force of that, 
they will be divided into innumerable little fragments, ana ſo 
 - Will fill up all thoſe Spaces which other particles could not cn- 
terinat. 4. That theſe particles which fill np the intervals 
between the ſpherical ones, have not all of them the ſame celc- 
i} rity of motion, becauſe ſome of them are more undivided ther 
4 others are which filled up the Space between three Globular par- 
oF ticles whin their angles were cut off ,and therefore thoſe particlcs 


muſt neceſſarily have very angular figures, which are unfi for. 


maticn, and thence it comes to paſs that ſuch particles eaſily 
Pick togther, and transfer the greateſt part of their motion upn 
theſe other particles which ere leſs, and therefore have a ſwifter 
motion ; and becauſe theſe particles are to paſs tkrough ſnch tri- 


i angular ſpaces which tye in the midſt of three Globular particles 


touching each other thereforebe ſuppoſeth themas totheir breadth 
0002 and 
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and depth to be of a triaugnlar figure, bat becauſe theſe pay- 
ticles are ſomewhat long ; an the globular particles through 
which thcy paſs with (v ſwift motion have their rotation about 
the poles of the heavens, thince he ſuppoſes that thoſe IrIang u- 
lar particles cor.e to be wreathcd, Now frem theſe things 
being thus iuppoſed, Des Cartes bath ingenuouſly and con- 
ſonantly io his frinciples undertaken to pive an account of 
| the molt noted Phenomena of the world, and thoſe three 
ſorts of particles mentioned he makes to be his three elc- 
nents: the firſt is that ſubrile matter which was ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from the cuttizgs off the axgles of the greater par- 
ticles, and of this he cells us the Syn and fixed Stars conſiſt 


7 


as thoſe particles of that ſubtile matter being in continuall : 
motion have made thoſe ſeveral vsrtices or ath:real whirlpools, 

The ſecond element conſilts of the herical particles them- 
{clves, which make up the Heavens, out of the third element, 
which are thoſe wreathed particles,he gives an acconne of the 
formation of the earth, and Planets, and Comets, and from 
all of them by the help of thoſe-common affiicns of matter , 


ſize, figure, motion, &c, he undertakes to give an account of 
che Phenomena of the world. How far his principles Co con- 
duce to the giving mens minds ſatisfaction, as to the particu- 
Jar Phenomena of natare, is not here our baſineſs to enquire, 
bur only how far theſe principles can give an account of the. 
Origine0f the Univerſe without a Deity ? And that it can« 
nor give a ſatisfatory accoxnt how the world w3s framed 
without a Deity, appears by the two grand ſwppoſitions on 
which all his e/ements depend, both which cannot be from X« 
any other principle but God. Thoſe are, 1. The exiftence- h 
of matter inthe world which we have already proved cannot. 
be 5ndependent on God, and neceſlarily exiſtent; and therefore: | 
ſuppoling that matter by lb and pur into motion, would | 
bp = ey grindits ſelf into thoſe ſeveral particles by him ſuppoſed, 


þ 2. ch. 1. Yet this cannot giveany account of the Origine of the Vni- (mi 


Immorta- verſe without a Deity, 2. The motion of the particles of mat- 
lity of the oy ſuppoſeth aDeity, for matter is no ſelf-mouingprinciple,as 
ſoul. b ak bath been fully demonſtrated in ſeverall places by that jud:-- 
14 "A cious Philoſopher Dr. H. More , who plainly manifeſts that | 
Carteſ.p.88 if potion did neceſſarily belong to matter, 1t were 4 
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there ſhould be Syn, Or Stars, or Earth, or Min in the 
world; for the matter deirg axiform, it muſt have equill 
motion in all its prricles, if motion doth belong to ir, For 
moticn being ſuppoſed to be naturall and eſſentiallto matter, 
mutt bz alike everywhere inir, and therefore every particle 
muſt be ſuppoſed in motion to its utmolt cap city , and lo 
eyery particle 1s alike and moved alike: and theretore there 
being no prevalency at allin any ore particle above another 
in bigneſs Or motion, it is manifeſt that this uniwerſall matter, 
to whom motson is fo cfſentiall and naturall,will be iniffeftuall 
for the producing of any wariety of appearances in nature ; 
# . for nothing could be «eaxſed by this rbin and [wbtile matter, 
dk . bit what would be wholly imperceptible to any of our ſenſes : 
-and what a ſtrange kinde of vijjble world would this be ? 
'F © From hence then it appears that there muſt bean infinitely 
of powerful and wiſe God, who muſt both put matter into motion, 
- and regklate the motion Of it, in order to the producing all 
thoſe varieties which appear in the world, And this neceſ- 
fry of the motion of matter by a power givenirt from God is 
freely acknowledged by Mr. Des Cartes himſelf in theſe 
words , Conſidero materiam ſibi libere permiſſam, & nullum x4(q 19 . 
aliunds impnlſum ſuſcipientem, ut plane quieſcentem ;, illa ; H. Mori, 
antem impellitur & Des, tantundem motus ſive tranſlations in p. 104. 
| ea conſervante quantum ab initio poſuit. $0 that this great 
improver and diſcoverer of the Mechanicall power of matter, 
doth freely confeſs the neceſſity not only of Goas giving me- 
me". 92 in orderto the Origine of the Univerſe, but of his conſer- 
PPE; ving motion init for the wpholaing it:So that we re:d not fear 
"| & from this Hypotheſis the excluding of a Deity from being 
IE the prime efficient cauſe of the world. All the queſtion then 
WE is concerning the particular manner, which was uſed by God 
as the efficient cauſe in giving being to the world, As to 
which I ſhall only in generall ſuggeſt what Aſaimonides ſayes 
-- ofir. Omnia mul creata erant, & poſtea ſucceſſive ab invi= More Ne- 
| cemſeparata; alchough Iam ſomewhar inclinable co that of voch.l.z, 
Gafſendnr, majus eſt mundus opus, quam ut aff equi mens hu: Phibe [.3. 
mana illins molitionem poſſit : To which I think may be well | -<.6. 
_ applyed that ſpeech of Solomon; Then Tbeheld all the work 
of. God, that a man cannot finde ont the work, that 1s.done _ Eccl,8.17s. 
SE ; 0003 be 
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the Sun; breauſe though a max labour to ſerk it out, yea f wy- 


ther, though a wiſe man think to know it, yet ſhall he not be able 
to fina it, F 


— — — —— 


CHAP. IT. 
Of the Origine of Evil. 


Of the Being of Providence. Epicurns his arguments againſt it 
refuted. The neceſſiry of the belief of Providence in order to 
Religion. Proviaence proved from a conſizeration of the na- 
ture of God and the thingy of the world, Of the Spirit of na- 
ture.T he great »bjeftions againſt Providence propennatrd. The 
firſt concerns the Origine of evil, God canner be the author o 
fon if the Scriptures be true. T he account which the Seri- 
Pptures give of the fall of man, doth not chirge Tod with mans 
fanlt. Gods pewer to govern man by Laws, though be gives 
no particalar reaſon of every Poſitive precept. The reaſon of 
Goas creating man with freedom of will, largely ſhewed from 
Simplicius ; and the true account of the Origine of evil. Goas 

* permitting the fall makes him not the author of it.T he account 
which the Scriptures give of the Origine ef evil,compared with 
that of Heathen Philoſophers. T he antiquity of the opinion of 
aſcribing the Origine of evil to an evil principle. Nf the judg- 
went of the Perſians, Apgyprtians and others about it.Of Ma- 
nichai/m. T he opinion of the ancient Greek, Ph:loſophers, of 
Pychagoras, Plaro, theStoicks ; the Origine of evil not frem 
the neceſſity of matter. The remaingaers of the hiſtory of the 

fall among the Hearhens. Of the malignity of Dxmons, Pro- 
vidence vindicated as tothe ſufferings of the good, andimpu- 
nity of bad men. An account of both from natzral light, ma- 


- wifeſtedby Seneca, Plutarch, andothers. 


T' being now maniſeſted not only that there is a God, but 
Seft. 1. that the world had ics Being from him , it thence follows 
by an eafie and rationall deaxttion, that there is a particular 

hand of D'vine providence, which upholds the wor/4 1n its 

Being, and wiſely diſpoſeth all events in it. For it is a molt 
irrationall 
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wrrationall and abſurd opinion to aſſert a Deity and deny 
providence : andin nothing did Epicarns more diſcoyer the 
weakneſs and pmerrlity of his judgement then in this. Indeed 
if Epicr us had noother deſign in aſſerting a D, ity, then (as 
many ancient Phz/oſophers imagined} to avoid the imputa- 
ziou of diret Atheiſm, and yet to rake away all founcations 
of Religion, he muſt needs be ſaid to ſerve his Hypotheſis well 
though he did aſſert the Being of an excellent nature which 
he calied God; while yet he made him fit as it were with his 
elbyws folded up in the heavens, and taking no cogniz wnce of 
humane actions, For he well knew, that if the belief of 
Divine providence were once rooted out of mens minds, the 
4 - thoughts of an excellent Being above the Heavens, would 
- haye no more aw: or power upon the hearts and /;ives of 
men, then the telling men thar thereare Jewels of ineſtim- 
able value in the Jndies, makes them more ready to pay 
taxes to their Princes. For that Philoſopher could nor be 
ignorant, that it is not worth but power, nor ſpeculation bur 
zntere} that rules the world. The poor Texant more re- 
gards his petty Landlord, then the greateit Prince in the 

world that hath nothing to ds with him, and he thinks he 
bath great reaſon for it, for he neither fears punifoment nor 
bopes for reward from him whereas his Lanalord may dil. 
poſſeſs him of all he hath upon diſpleaſure, and may advan- 
tage him the moſt if he gains his favorr : Suppoling then 
that there were ſuch an excellent Being in the world which 
- was compleatly happy in himſelf, and ought it an impair- 

ing of his happineſs to trouble himſelf with an inſpettion of 

the world ; Relig;on might then beindeed derived 4 relegen- + 
do,but not 4 religando z there might be ſome pleaſnre in con- 
templating his nature, but there could be no obligation t 
obedience. So that Epicurns was the firlt feunden of a kind 
of Philoſophicall Antinomianiſm , placing all Re/igien in a 

- veneratinn Of the Deity purely for its own excellenc) without | 
any ſuch mercenary eye (33 thoſe who ſerve God for their 
own ends, as they fay , are apt to have) to reward and 
Puniſhment. And1 much doubr that good women whom the 


fory goes of, who in an Enthuſiaſtich, poſtnre ran up and 


down the freets with emblems 1n her hands, fire in the ec. 
: a5. 
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as ſte ſaid to bury up Heaven, and Water in the other to 
quench Hell, that men m:ghc ſerve God purely for himſelf, 
would if {ne had compaſled her deſign, ſoon brought Proyſe- 
lites enough to Epicarws, and by bnrning Heaven would 
have burnt up the cords of Religion, and in quenching Hell 
would have extingniſhed the aw and fear ofa Deiry in the 
world. Indeed ihe incomparable exceltency and perfetton 
whichisin the Divine nature, tO Firits advanced to a noble 
and generow height 1 Religion, makes them exceedinply 
value their choice , while they diſregard what ever rivals 
with God for it , but were it not for thoſe Afagneticall horks 
ol obedience and eternall intereſt, there are few would be 
drawn tO a due confoderaticn of, much lels a delight in 10 
amiable and excellent a natwre. And it is impoſſible to con. 
ceive, why Godin the revelation of his Will ſhould ever ſo 
much as mention a future puniſhment, or promiſe an eternall 
reward, wcrenot the conſideration of theſe things the ſinews 
of Religion. 
Which they whoſe deſign was to undermine the ver 
foundations on which all Religion was built, underiiood far 
becter, then thoſe weak pretended aavarncers 0! Religion, 
who while in ſuch a way they pretend to advance it, da only 
blow it xp. For if men ought not to have an eye and reFþett 
to their own fatare condition, nor ſerve God on the account 
of his power to make our ſouls miſerable or happy, much leſs 
ought men to ſerve God with any regard to his Providence, 
* fince the matters which Providence is employed abour 1n this 
world, are of infinitely leis moment, then choſe which concern 
our future ſtate. And if we areto haye 1.0 eye on Divine 
providence.n the exerciſe of Religion, we ſhall ſcarce beable 
tO #nderſtand for wha® end God ſhould take ſo. much care of 
mankind, and manifeſt io much of his goodneſs ro them, were 
it not to gricken them in their ſearch atter him, and excite 
'them to the more chearfull obr4ience ro him. And when 
once we queſtion to whet end God troubles himſelf with the 
worid, we are come nex: door to Epicurus, and may in few 
ſteps more delight in the flawers of his Garden. For this was 
his ſtrongeſt plea againſt Providence, that it was beneath the 
Aajefty and exceliercy of the Divine natare to ſtoop fo __ 
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and trouble h:mfelf ſo far, as to regard what was done on 

earth. This being one of his Rare Sentextie or zndeubted Dine. Lay 
maximes, ro uengyewuv x," Avlzory tre avr Ped a 7 £014 4 78 Ames |» £9: 
megixet, The Bleſſed and Inimortal Being, neither bath any 
inployment himſelf, ner troubles himſelf with others, Which 

as Maximm T yrius well ubſeryes, is rather a ar/c>iption of a 
Saraanepalu then a Deity, nay of a worſe then a S.rrc.r54- 

palus ; tor bein the midit of a!l his ſofrze/s and efferinacy Difſert. 25;: 
would yet entertain ſome counſels for the ſafety and good 05 BY 0 
his Empirc ; but Epicerus his Deity is of fo ringer a nature, 

that the lealt chought of b#ſ;ncſs would quite Sþoile his h.cp- 

pineſs. This opinion of Epicurus made the more raiſcd- 

Firitea Moraliſts fo far cor.tomn the unworthy apprehen- 

ſrons waich he entertained of the Divine nat are, that they 

drgraved 1:m irom the very title of a Philoſepher in it, and 

ranked him beneath the moſt fabulews Ports, who had writ 

ſuch unworthy things of their Goas, as 15s evident by the cen- 

ſures which Ta#y. Pl/atarch and others paſs upon him ſor Thlly de 


this very opinion. Ard they tell him that ſcme of their rw m 


own men were of a more zcble and excellent ſpirit then Epi- 71,0. 1. 5. 
curus his Deity, who abhorred ſoftneſs and Jaleneſs, and Plutarcl 
made it their g. eateſt de/ight tO do good tO their Countreys, 44u7; - 


Cook. , 


But Epicariu muſt needs make his God of his own humour 
(the uſual flarrery which men bear to themſetves, to think 
that moſt excclient which they delight in mult) as Xenophance 
was wont to ſay of his korſe, if hewere to Celcribe a Gea, it 
would be with a curled main, a broad cheſt, &c. ind in every 
thing like himfelf, Had Epicarm himfelt fo jittle of an 
Athcrian in him, as not to make it ſome part of his alight 
touncerſiard the . fairs of the worla ? or at leaſt did he 
take no plcoſure inibe walks of his famous garaen, nor to 
order Fis rr ces, ard ſer his fl;wers, and contrive every thing 
for his own alight ? Would Epicurus then count this a part 
'0; his h.:ppincſs ?and is it inconſiſtent with the h:ppineſs ot the 
Deity to rake not:ce of the werld and order all, things in ir 
for h's own glory ? Muſt ſo cxcelient a nature 5s Geas Was, 
by li's ewn acknuw!ecgcment, be preſently tired with ba#- 
neſs, when the more excellent any rature 15, the more att:tec 
and vigerozr iris, the inore able to comprehend and disp.tce 
PpPp matters 
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matters of moment with the leaſt a;/arvunce to its ſelf ? Is 
it pleaſurero a Narſe to allithe child with her with ? doth 
the $ rejoyce to nelp ige world with his conſtant light ? and 
doth a Forrteun mearmnr til it be vlivered of its ſtreams 
which ray refreſh tbe pround > and is it no dclivht to the 
- x a : @d 
Davear E#4ture Tv behold the eff cfFs OL! Dts gooar:ſs upon the 
world 5; We ice herechen the foundation va which Epicurus 
went, viz. that h.s God muſt be like bimlelf, or there mui: 
be zoxe ,, and truly he might mure ſuitably ro his principles 
queition his exiſtence, rhen ſuppoſing his exiſtence deny his 
Previarnce on ſuch miſerible accounts as theſe are, which 
yet are the chief which either Epicaras or Lucretizs could 
bring aguult ir, from che conſideration of the Divize 
nature. 

The which ro any ore who cor.ſiders it, doth neceſſarily 
infer a peculiar eye and hand of Providence in the world. 
For can we tmagine that a Being of Infinite knowledge ſhould 
be zonorant of whit is done inthe world ? and of Tnfinite 
power, ſhould and by ard leave things to chance and fortune ? 
which were ar firſt, contrived 2n:d bronghe into Being by the 
contrivance of his Niſdom, and excyciſe of his Power. And 
where the foundation of exiſtence 1:e3 wholly and ſolely in 
the power of an [I»finite Being producizo, the ground of 
continaance of that exiſtence mult lye 1n the ſame power 
e:nſervins, When men indeed ff i& any thing, the wor 
may concunue, whatever become Ot him that did it ; but the 
reaſon Of that 1s, becauſe what man doth, is out of marter 
already exiſtent, and his work 15 only letting materials to- 
cether , but row what Goa «fects, he abſolutely give a Beirg 
to, and thereſore its a#ration depends on his conſervation. 
What #u once in its Being, 1 grant, will continxe till ſome 
greater force then its ſelf put it out of Being ;, but withall 
i add, that Geds withdrawing his Conſervation is ſo great 
a force, as mult needs put that Being which bad its ex- 
fence from his power, our. of the condition it was in by it. 
The Light of the Su» continues in the air, and as long as 
the Fx» communicates it, nothing can extinguiſh the /ighr, 
bur what will pur our the $ : but could we ſuppoſe the 
Sun tO withdraw his beams, what becomes of the /ight then? 


This 
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This is the caſe of all Beivgs, which come from an Infinitef 
power ; their ſubſifencs depends on a continual emanation o 
the ſame rower which gave them Biino: and when once this 
is withdrawn, all thoſe Beings winch were produced by 
this powcy muſt needs relapſe into nothins. Beſides, vhar 
aepenacnce 1s there upon each other in the worrerts of the d4u- 
ration of any created Bring ? The mode of exiſtence in « 

. creature is but contingent and poſſible, and rothing is [mplyed 
in the »cr70n of an exiſtent creature, bexond meer poſſivility 
of exiſtence + what is it then which gives afxcl exiſtence to 
it? that cannot bers ſelf, for it would be neceſſarily exi- 
ſtent + 1t another then give exiſtence, this exiſtence muſt 
wholly depend upon him who gave it: for nothing can con. 
tirue exiſtence to its ſelf, bur what may give-ir co its ſelf, 
(for it gives it for the momevne it continues it) and what pives 
exiſtence to its ſelf, muſt eceſſarily exiſt, which is repugnanc 
tothe very e210» of a created Being : SO that either we muſt 
deny a poſſibility of non-cxiftence, or annihilation 1n a crea- 
ture, Which follows upon neceſſiry of exiſtence, or elſe we 
mult aſſert that the daration or continuance of a creature in 
its Bring doth immediately depend on Divine providence and 
Conſervation, with is with as much reaſon as frequency 

* ſaid to be a continued Creation. But yet further : was an 
Infinite Wiſdom, and pewer neceſſiry to put things into thar 
order they are in? and is not the ſame xecrſſary for the Go 
verniug of them ? I cannot ſeeany reaſon to think that the 
power of matter when ſer in motion, ſhould either bring 
things into that exquiſite order and dependence which the 
parts of the world have upon each other : .much leſs that by 
the meer fcrce of that firit motion all chings ſhould continue 
in the fare they arein. Perpetual motion is Fet one of the 
defiderata of the world : the moſt exquiſite Mechaniſm 
cannot put an exgine beyond the neceſſity of being looked 
after: can we then thick this dull, anattive matter, meerly 
by the force of its firſt motzon ſhould be able {t:I]l ro produce 
the :f-&s which are ſeen in the world, and to keep it from 
tumbling, at icalt by degrees, 1n'0 1ts priſtine Chaos ? It was 
an I«fixite P-wer, I grant, which gave that firſt motion ; 
but that it pave power LO contimue that wotz07 till the Confira- 
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gration Of the worid, remains yet to be proved, Some there- 


:ore finding that in the preſent fare of the world, matter 
willnort {rve for all the noted and common Pheromens of 
the wsrld, have called in the help of a Spirit of N.tnre, 
Mch MaV ſeryeinitead of a An: miawife to A1atter, to 
elpher in ter productions of things, Or, as thouph God 
nad a Plarality of worlds to lookatter, they have taken care 
co ſubjticute-mm a Vice in this, which is this Syiric of Na- 
zrre. Buc we had rather believe God himfelt to be perpetu- 
al:y Reſident 11 the world, and that the power which CLVCS 
{ife,and being and motion to every thing in the world, is no- 
thing e:fe bur his own proviaerce, eſpecially ſince we baye 
learnt trom himſelf, that ir is #7 him we live and move and 
have «nr being, 

Thus then we ſee a necefli:y of aſſerting Divine Prov;- 
dence whether we conſider the Divine natare, or the Phe» 
nomera Of the world, but yet the caſe is not ſo clear but 
there are two grana objettions behind ,. which have bcen 
the continual exerciſe of che wits of in9ni/itive men almokt 
in all Ages of the world, The one concerns the firſt Origine 
of evil , the other concerns the aifenſations of providence, 
whence it comes to paſs that good men fare ſo hard in the 
world, when th: bad criumpa and flouriſh, if theſe ewo can 
be cleared with any /atisfaFien to reaſon,it will be the higheſt 
vinaication Of Divine Providence, and a great evicence of 
the Divinity of the Scriptures, which gives us ſuch clear 
light and direction in theſe profound Fecnlations, which 
the dim reaſon of man was ſo much to ſeek in, 

{ begin with the Origize of evil; for, if there be a band 
of providence which oraers all things in the world, haw comes 
evilthen into it, without Geas being the Author of it ? Which 
is a ſpeculation of as great depth as neceſſity, it highly con- 
cerning us to entertain the highelt apprehenfiuns of Gods ho- 
J;neſs, and how far he is from being the author of fin, and 
it is likewiſe a matter of ſome difficulty ſo to explain the 
Origine of evil asto make it appear that Ged is not the au- 
bor of it, I eaiily then afſent to what Origen ſaith on this 
ſabj.t, when Cel/zs upon: ſome miſtaken places of Scrip- 
twre had charged the Scripture with laying the Origine _ | 
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@s NO, dvd egmes Ut Th quia nua!, &o& Tar x 1 Hf 

wry Tex, Sefu & yoins, Tf anything which calls for onr en- 

guiry be of aifficalt inveſtigation, that which concerns the Ori» 

gine of evils 1s ſuch a thing , and as Simplicius we!) be- 

gins his a;/conrſe on this [ubjet ;, Fl © Yanoumnies TH raxoy 3 

auvy & win rahcs eoSwes, & © 4 70 Sev ei %1o; a6 ... 
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yr, 4 T 7H wor cuxouziag Tis apap Nemeats, % mW jn Dhittet 
X) &2uTUSE Srert4s $4545 73 wi vahos d1710AG 8* ot & uti « Co 3 4 ; 
T he aifþute concerning the natire and crigine of evill, rot being 
well ſtatea, zs the cauſe of great impiety towards Gd, and pir- 
wverts the prixciples of geod life, and involves them in ianumer - 
able perple.xities who are not able to give a rational accomnt of it, 

So much then 1s it our great coricernn:ent to tix on ſure 
ground; in the reſolution of this important queſtion , in which 
L intend not to lanch out into the depth and intricacyes of it, 
as it relates tO any internall purpeſes of Goas wili,(which is be- 
yond our prelent ſcope) burlI ſhall only take that account of 
it which the Scripture plainty gives in relating the fall of the 
firſt man. For the clearing of wh'ch I ſhall proceed in this 
method : 

1. That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the authcy 


. of ſin, 
, 2. That the account which the Scripture gives of the Origine 
of evill, doth net charge it upon God. 

3. That noacconnt given by Philoſophers cf the Origine of 
evill, is ſo clear and rationall as this ts: 
| 4. That the moſt matcriall circumſtances of this accennt are 
attefted by the Heathens themſelves. 

I, That if the Scriptures be trne, God cannot be the author 
of ſin. For it the Scriptures be true, we are buund withouc 
heſitation to yeild our afſent co them in their p/ai» and direct 
affirmations, and there can be no ground of ſuſpending aſſexr, 
asto.any thing which pretends to be a Divine Trath, bur 
the want of certain evidence, whether it be of Divine Reve- 
lation or no. No doubt it would be one of the nioft effe- 
Quall wayes tO put an end tothe numerous controverſies of 
the Chriſtian world (eſpecially to thoſe bold diSputes con- 
cerning the method and order Of Geds decrees) if the plain 
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and nndoubted aſſertions of Scriptzre were made the Rule 
and Standard, whereby we ought to judge of ſuch rhinos as 
are more ob{care and ambig nom. And could men bur reſt 
contented with thoſe things which concern their eternall 
happineſs,and the weans in order to it{ which on that account 
are vritten with all imaginable prrFicmity in Scriprare) and 
the womert Of all other PORK auly 2 be judged by their re- 
ference to thele, there would be fewer controverſies and 
more Chriſtians in the world, Now there are two prand 
principles which concern mens etezzall condition, of which 
we havethe greateſt cerraiaty from Scripiure, and on which 
we may with {afety ze/y, without perplexing our minds about 
thoſe more nice and ſubtile Sccxl/ations ( which it may be 


are unc?pabie of full and particular reiolution) and thoſe 
are, That the rnine and deſtruftion of man 1s wholly from 
himſelf , and that hu ſalvation is from God alone. if then 
mans r#ize and miſery be from him{clf, which the Scriptare 
doth ſo much izcxlcare on all occalions; then without con- 


troverſie at which 1s the cazy/e of all rhe miſery of humane 


nature, is wholly from iumfelf roo, which is, 5». So that if 
che main ſcope and deſiga of the Scriprnre be true, God cannot 
be the author of that, by which (wirhour the intervention 
ot the mercy -0f God) mans miſery anavaiaably fails upon 
him. For with what azthority and Mujzfy doch Godin the 
Scripture forbid all manner of {in ? with what earzeſtneſs 
and importnzity doth he woe the {inner to forſake his fin ? 
with what /oathir-o and deteſtaticn doth he mention {in 2 with 
what jftice and ſcverity doth he pyniÞ fin? with what wrath 
and izaionation Goth be threaten contumacious ſinners ? 
And isit poſlible, (aficrall chis and much more, recorded 
in the Scriptares, ro exprels the holineſs of Gods natare, bis 
hatred of fin, and his appointirg 3 day of judgement for the 
jolemn puniſhment of tinners, ) to imagine that the Scrs- 
ptercs do inthe leaſt aicribe tie ©7i7;ne of evillto God, Or 
make him the Author of Six? Shall x9t the juage of all the 
world do right ? will a God 0i Infixite Fuſtice, Parity, and 
Holineſs, puniſh the funcy for that which bimſelf was the 
cauſe of ? Far be ſuch unworthy thoughts from our appre- 
her. fzons of a Deity, much more of that God whom we believe 
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to have declared his mind ſo: much to the contrary, that 
we cannot believe that and the Scriptares to be rrme to- 
vether. x 

Taking it then for granted ir, the 9cxerall, that God cannot 
be the azth:r of fn, we comet enquire, whether the account 
which the Scriptures gives of the Origine of cvill, doth ary way 
charge it xp Goa ? There are only two WAYS, ACCOrc- 
ingto the hiſtory of the Fall of man recoricd m Scripture, 


' whereby men may bave any grcung tO queſtion whether God 


were ihe caxſe of mans fall ? cither firſt, by the giving him 
that poſitive Law, which was the occaſion of his tall; or 
ſecondly, by leaving him to the liberty of his own will. Firſt, 
The giving of that poſirive Law cannot be the lesſt ground of 
lajing mans fault en God, becauſe, 1. It was moſt ſuitable 
ro the ra:ure of arationall creature to be governed by Laws, 
or declarations of the Will of his Maker ; For conſidering 
may as a free agert, there can be no way imagined ſo con/e- 
nant tO the zwatrre of man 3s this was, b:cauſe rhereby he 
might arclare bis obecience to Ged to be the matter of hs 
free choice, For where there is a capaeity of reWard, arid 

aniſhment, and ating in the confpceration of them, there 
mult be a declaration ofthe will of che Law-g:ver, according 
ro which man may expect either his rewara or puniſhment. 
If it were ſitable ro Goas rature to promile life to man up- 
on obedience, it was not znſwirable to it co expect obeazence 
to every acclaraticn of his will , conſidering the abſolate 
ſoveraignty and Dominion which God had over man as being 
his creature, and the indiſpenſible 6b/;gation which was in 
the natzrc of man tO obey whatever his Aaker did command 
him, So that God had fxll and abſclate right to require 
from man. what he didas to the Law which he gave hm to 
obey ; and in the generall we cannot conceive, how there 
ſhould be a reſtimony of mans obedience towards his Creator, 
without ſome declaration of his Creators Will, Secondly, 
God bad fall power and authority, not only to govers man by 
Laws, but to detcrmine mans generall obligation to obeaience to 
that particular poſitive [recept by the breach of which man fell. 
If Gods power over man was wniverſall and wxlimitcd, what 
reaſon can there be to imagine it ſhould not _— b 
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ſuch a poſitive Law? Was it, becauſe the w.:tter of rhy Law 
{cermed tco lew for God to command kis creature ?f but what- 
cver the mctter of the Law wes, cbrairnce tO Ged was the 
oreat (7 Of it, which man l:d tified as much inthar 7y- 
flance of 1tasinzry other whatſocicr, ard inthe wislariegy 
of it were irpiycd the bickeſt repravaricns of aiſcbrdience 
jor Gees prirer ard ratherity woes as much commmucd, his 
geoeneſs flipkted, bis Truth arc {aithfulncſs queſtioned, his 
Name aiſhinenred, is Aageſty cffrented 1n the breech of that 
as of any other Law whatlecvcr it had been. It the Law 
were ealie to be cbſerved, the greater was the fin of diſche- 
dence; it the weight of the rattcy was not io rear 1n 1ts 
felf, yet Gees cntherity acced the greateſt wiight ic ir, and 
the grorna of weotence 1s rot to be ferched trom the »arxzye 
of the thing required, but from the anthority of the Lrgifh.ce 
tor, Or was it then becauſe Ged concealed from may his 
counſel] in giving of that poſitive precept ? Hath not then a 
Legiſlstcy power to require any thing, but what he /arsfpes 
every one Cf his rea/cn in commanding it ? if fo, what be- 
COres Of obedience and ſnbjefticn ? 1t will be impoſſible to 
make ary probative precepts on this account ; and the' Le- 
£ſlator muſt beckarged with the &5/cbearexce of his [uk jefts, 
where he doth not give a particular acconnt of every thing 
which he requires ; which as it cor:cerns kumane Legiſlators 
(who bave nor that abſolute power and authority which 
God bath) is contrary to ail Laws of Policy and the gererall 
De b: qt ſenſe of the worid, This Þ {zr=rch gives a good account of, 
ſro pyM- when he Cilccuricih fo raticnaly of te ſebricty which men 
wag ©” ought rouſe in tlicir inquiries into the grounds and reoſons 
FR of Guas ations ;, fur, faith he, P;.yfirians will give: reſcripti- 
ns without giving the ſatiert a pirticular rea[un of CUVery Care 
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cer uiemr, Nether have kumane LaWs alw.ivcs apparent 
reaſux for them, n.y ſome of them are to appearance riziculom ; 
for which he inſtanceth in that LZ-:w ot the Laccde menian 
Evhori ws 774260 pigara, to which no other reaſon was an- 
1exed bur this, -x 2149-0; nic 104015 @'5 6:4 p2NE7H wa? aV7Ts 8 
they commanded every Afagiſtrate at the entrance of hu office 
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ro ſhave himſelf, and gave this reaſon for it, that they 1g ht 
learn to obey Lows theruſelves. He further inſtanceih, in the 
Roman cultom of manumifſion, their Laws about riſtamerts, 
Solons. Law againit neatrality in ſeditions, and concludes 
thence x} Aus mMds ap 7:5 item 18447 ammts, Ts F Adv 
£09 Ts ropo Jer. pav'T2 Tim of na curtis inde $9) yergouror. An 
one woul:4 eafily find many abſnrdities in Laws, who doth not 
conſider tht intentzon of the T.egiflator, or the ground of what 
he requires. Ti dV Yauuacr, faith he, F ai%& my! Sm nuTr or- 
my Jyewgn TO, $% £umegy 6H 70. 3 F bean tirar, 6G nv Aya TES 
Av US*E9 9, Tv5 5) ae9TYgev FE paprevorlav xoaztem. What wonder 
1541 if we are ſo puzled ro give an account of the attions of men, 
that we ſhould be to ſeck, as to theſe of the Deity ? This cannot 
be then any ground on the account of mecr reaſon, to lay 
the charge of mans diſobedience upon God, becauſe he required 
from him the obſervance of that poſitive command of nor 
eating of the forbidden frat. 
The only thing chenlett,is, whether God be not Lyable to this 
charge as he left man to the liberty of his will: And that 
may be grounded on two things ; either that God did not 
create man in [uch a condition, in which it had been impoſſible 
for him to have ſinned, or that knowing hu temptation he did not 
give him power to reſiſt 3t. If neither of theſe will lay any 
Impatation of the Origine of evil upon God, then God will 
appear to be wholly free from ir. Firſt, concerning mans 
being created a free agent ;, if the determination of the Schools 
be good that poſſibility of ſinning is 1mplyed in the very 
notion of a creature, and conſequently that impeccability IS 774. Thow:. 
repugnant to the nature of a created Being then we ſcea x. p.q, 63; 
neceſſary reaſon, why man was created in a ſtare of liberty ; art. 1. , 
but endeavourirg to ſhew that the grounds of our Rel:g10n Sr 7A 
are not repwgnant tO natural reaſon, 1 (hall rarher mike ſe 4ſt. "; heck 
of the Teſtimony of fuch who profeſſed ro be followers of <:&, g. 
nothing elſe but- reaſon ard Philoſophy. Among whom I 
ſhall make choice of Simplicius both tor the reaſon he pro- 
ducerh, and becauſe he is farcheſt from any TaFicion of p.r- 
tiality, by reaſon of his known oppoſition co the Aoſaick ION 
biftory of the Creation. He then in his Commentaries on Ep: #- c op. 
 Shifietw profeſſedly diſputes wo, EIT (He Or1gine 24 6.275, 
_ __ 
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of evil, and after having reze<&ed that fond opinion of two 
principles, one of good, and the other of evil, undertakes to 
S:ve an account whence evil came into the werld, which 
becauſe ir tends ſo much to the illuſtrating our preſent 
ſubject, I ſhall give an account of. Goa, ſaith he, who & the -.. 
fountain and princs'le of all good, not only produced things 
which were in themſelves good, ner only thoſe things which 
Were of a miaale natare, but the cxtreams too, which were ſach 
things which were apt to be perverted: from that which is ac- 
cording to nature, to that which we call evil, And that after 
thoſe bodjes which were (as he luppoleth) incorraptible,others 
were produced which are ſubjeft to mutation and corruption ; 
and ſo after thoſe ſouls which were immutably fixed in good, 
others were produced which Were lyable to be perverted from it ; 
thgt ſs theriches of Gods gooaneſs might be diſplayed in making 
fo exiſt all beings which are capable of it , and that the Uni- 
verſe might be pirfift in h.iving all ſortsof Being init, Now, 
he ſuppoleth, rhat af thoſe Beings which are above this (ub- 
lunary world are ſuch as are immutably ocod, and that the 
loweſt ſort of Beings which arelyable to be perverted to rwwil, 
are ſuch which are here below. Therefore, faith he, the ſoul 
being of. a more noble and immutable nature, while it #s by its 
ſelf, doth not partake of cvil , but it being of a nature apt to 
be joyned withrheſe terreſtrial boayes ( by the providence of the 
aut hor of the Univerſe who produced [nh ſouls, that (0 both 
extreams might be joyned by the bonds of vital union ) thereby 
ir becomes ſenſible of thoſe evils and pains which the body us 
{ubjeb to ;, but theſe things are not properly evils bat rather 
g00d,conſidering our terreſtrial boayes as parts of the Univerſe 
which is upheld by the changes and viciſſitudes which are in 
this lower world ; Which he largely diicourſes on,to ſhew 
chat thoſe particular alcerations which are in bodyes, do 
conduce rather to the perfeftion and beanty of the Univerſe, 
then are any real evi/sin it. But now, faith he, for the 
erigine of thoſe things which are properly evils, v12. moral 
evils, which are m* 5 av9pomms Yuxis Hat ouars, the lapſes and 
errors of the humane ſoul, we are to conſider, that there are. 
ſouls of a more excellent nature then ours are, which are im- 


mutably good; and the ſents of brutes are of a lomer kind then 
our 3 
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er 5 Ave, ana yet are middle between the rational and wt eta” 
tive, having ſomething in them parallel both to the appetites and 
evils which are in men, which will therefore be unaerſtood by 
an account of theother, M' + a39wniny Lu, wo ac3:rlou Fs 
Tt ces RR MITT, Luger, Na T: ry I 2@ Jug nn £72 & #pomTes <; 
J\a Tiw TH Fe ee IEiv, 8) TH aa nam ds Thy wes 759 05 wa ouypiytiny 
7 1.0% SINE ; our ou'F} Cantos Hiowh'n FS Te ary * TW xd Tw, 
Ne me avriSuns Wat, mri i og3s nets mT; 5 es; mum: 
$20s), The ſoul of man is nexus utrinſy, mundi, is the widdl; 
between thoſe more excellent Beings woich perpetually remain 
above, with which it partakes in the [ ublimity of its nature and 
underſtanding, and theſe mferiour terreſtrial Beings With 
whichst communicates through the vital union which it hath 
with the body, and by reaſox of that freedom ani indifferency 
which it hath, it ſomerimes # aſſimilated to the one, ſometimes 
to the other of theſe extreams. Fo that while it approacheth 
tothenatureof the ſrperior Beings, it keeps ir ſelf free from 
evil, but- becauſe of its freedom it may ſometimes fink down into 
theſe lower things ,, and lo he calls rhe cauſe of all evil in the 
ſoul Tl) eT0YeAn 3 9 odby e's Tv'vd\ Bunray Temer , its voluntary at- 
ſcent into this lower world, and immerſing its ſelf in the 
feculency of terreſtrial matter. xgv quny 5 djugifohos face, tk 
day tculpn ra Tion nn diam * was Var, ws mr duTh SeAn 
nine Te %} aihtevar. For though the ſoul be of a kindof Am- 

hibiows natnre, yet it 1 not forced either upwards or down- 
wards, but atts either way according to its internal liberty. 
But, ſaith he, while the rational ſoul keeps that power which it 
hath in its hands over the body, and makes uſe of it only as as 
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ed, Salma- 


ft, 


inftrument for its 6wn good, (o long it keeps pare and free from . 


any ſtain of evil ;, but when it once forgets the ſimilituae it hath 
Tith the more exceftext Being, and throws away the Scepter of 
its powey, axd drowns it (elf in the body and bratiſh affiftions 
(preferring the pleaſure of ſenſe above that of reaſon ) when i: 
ſo far degenerates below the principles of reaſon, that infteaa 
of commanding the brutiſh jaculties it becomes a flave to them, 
then it conceives and brings forth evil , but thu it doth nor 
through any coattion or neceſſity, but roreag the abuſe of tha: 
power and liberty whith it bath : For the chuice is 4 proper 
ation of the ſoulits ſelf ,, which he proves from hence, becauſe 
. ;— % 
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Gol andthe Laws, and all good men, do not meaſure the good 
and coil of atftions ſo much by the event, as by the will and 
intention of the perſon , and that puniſhment and reward have 
chiefly a reſpeft to thiſe. And therefore men are pardoned for 
wh.it they dount of conftraint and force, and the fault i5 aſcri- 
| bed, « 1 aeznlomn ding, Biatoul:w, net to himthat did it, but 
to him that forced him 10 the doing of it, And lo from hence 
he concludes, that becauſe of the freedom of the Will of man, 
wot hing elſe can be ſaid to be the anthor of evil properly, but 
the ſoul of man, and concludes that di/ccnrſe with this ex- 
cellent ſpeech, "Fogvles uy tu winiev Te 13t3, Aopmes Te Gwrh 
Acwuivy mn 6 O:ts raving ain, Non T9 v&r9y v un TH 
LUTYE T1 wty H;4u% 6 Oto; * £1 uu 30 (is T9 16:90 Fae ev 1 lun, 
-:';% j ms + On%y nnaomm + eaveunus duiln guy wenrurmh 
Si2Savav, var td\ katy ny 73 Ca Ten * nm 5 meymrs._ 
my duro dirsupn, aun iv eirie r1iyerm Migies Having thu 
found ont the true Origine of evil, let us cry ont with a loud 
voice, that God ts not the author of ſin, becauſe the ſoul freely 
aoth that which « evil, and not God ; for if the forrl wire 
fercea to do what it doth, one might juſtly lay the blame 
on God, who permits ſuch a force to be offered it, neither 
cc#ld it be preperly evil which the ſoul was conſtrained to ,, but 
fince it ated freely, and ont of choice, the ſoul muſt alsne be ac- 
:cunted the author and canſe of evil. Thus we fee that God 
c2ngot with any ſhadow of reaſon be accounted the axthor 
of cvil, becauſe he gave the ſoul of man a principle of ;#- 
trrnal freedom, when the very freedom of atting which the 
ſoul had, pur ir into a capacity of ſtanding as well as falling. . 
And certainly, he can' never be ſaid to be the cauſe of the 
breaking of a perſon, who gave him a fock to ſer up with, 
ind ſuppoſed him able to manage it when he gave it him , in- 
deed had not man had this freedow of will,he could not have ' 
fallen ; but then neither had he been a rational Agent, which 
ſuppoſing no corraprion, doth ſpeak freedom of aftion, S0 
that while we enquire after the Or:gine of evil we have no 
other cauſe to aſlign it to but mans ab»ſe of that free power 
of ating which he had , but if we will be ſo curious as to 
enquire further, why God did create man with ſuch a free- 
dom of will, and not rather fix bis ſoul immucably on good 4 

D ] 
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if rhe oraey Of brings be no ſatisfactory reaſon for it, we can 
givero vitter then that why he made man,or the world at all, 
W11:Ci2 Was the good pleaſure of his Will, 

Bur ſecor dly, [uppoſing Gods giving man thus freedom of 
will, aoth not entitle him to be: the anther of evill , doth noc 
bis leaving v-anto this /ibeyty ot his in the ren-pration, make 
kim the Caſe of ſin ? laniwer no, and that on theſe ac- 
counts. | 

1. Becauſe man ſtood then upon ſuch terms, that he could 
mt fall but ty his own free and voluntary a& , he bad a power 
co ſtand, in that there was no principle of corruption at all 
in his facz/ties, but he had a pare and wndrfiled ſoul which 
could nor be pollzted without its own conſent : Now it had 
been 7epugnant to the rerms on which man itood (which 
were the tryall of his obedience to his Creator) had he been 
irrefſtibly actermined any way. Simplicins puts this queſti- 
on atter ihe former diſcourſe, Whether Goa may not be called 
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the author of fin, becauſe he permits the ſoul to uſe ber liberty? - 


but, ſaith be, he that ſays G:4 fornld not have permitted this 
uſe of 1ts freedom tothe ſoul, mnſt ſay one of theſe two things, 
ether that the ſoul being of ſuch a nature as t4 indiſſerent to 
good or evil, it ſhould have been wholly kept from the choeſirg 
evil, or elſe that it, ſhonld have been mage of ſnch a natare that 
it ſhould not havs had a power of chooſing evil, The firſt 11 ir- 
rational and abſurd; for what freedom and liberty had that 
been where there was no choice ? and what choice con!d there hawe 
. been where the mind was neceſſitated onely to one part ? For the 
ſecond we are to conſider, ſaith he, that no evil i in its ſelf de- 
. frable, oy to be choſen ; but withall, if this power of actermi- 
ning its ſelf either way muſt be taken away, it muſt be either 
a ſomething not good, or as ſome great evil; ana whotver 
ſaith ſo, dath wot conſider, bow many things in the world there 


F # are, which are acconnied good and deferable things, yet are ns 


Ways comparable with this freedom of Will. For it excels all 


uy ſublunary Brings ; and there ts none would rather acſire to be 
4 4 Brute or Plant then man ; if God then ſhewed his gooaneſs in 


"I Living to inferior beings ſauch per feftions which are far below 
i this, is it any ways incongruom to Gods nature and goodneſs to 
J give man the freedoms of his attions, and a ſelf-determining 

| Q 443. power, 
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power, thongh he permitted him the free uſe of it. Be fades, as 

that author reaſons, had God to prevent mans fin taken away 

' the Liberty of has will, be had likewiſe deftrczed the foundati- 

ow of all vertue, and the very nature of man ; for vertne Would 

not have been ſuch, had there been xo poſſibility of ating con- 

trary ;, and mans nature Would have been divine,becauſe impec- 

cable. Therefere, ſaith he, though we attribute this felf- de> 
termining puwer to God as the author of it, which was ſo neceſ- 
ſary in the order of the Umverſe, we have no reaſen to attribute 

the Origine of that evill to God wnich comes by the abuſe of that 

liberty. For, as he further adds, God doth ot at all cauſe that 

averſion from Good, which in the ſoul when 4t ſins, but only 
gave ſuch a power to the ſoul, whereby it might tara its ſelf 

ro evill, out of which God might oftcrwards proauce ſo much 

P15 188, £204, which could not otherwiſe hive been without it. So conlo- 
137. nantly to the Scripture Coth that Philoſopher ſpeak on this 

ſubject. 

2, God cannot be ſazd to be the anther of ſin, though he did 
not prevent the fall of man, becauſe he did not withdraw be- 
fore his fall any grace or aſſiſtance, which Was neceſſary fer 
his ſtanding, Had there been inceed a neceſlity of ſuperna- 
terall grace to be communicated to man for every mement tO 
continue him in his I-»ocency, and had God betore mans fall 
withd: awn ſuch aſſiſtance from him, without which it were 
:mpcſſible for him to have ſtood, it would be very d.fficulc 
frecins God from being the cauſe of the Fall of man. Bur 
we are not put to ſuch difficulties for acquitting God from 
bring the axthor of ſin ; for there appears no »:cc ſity at all 
ſor -ſſcrting ar:y diſtu &t'on of [7 fſicicnt and rfficaciens grace 
in man betore his Fall, that tte one ſhould beiong only to 
a radicall po\ver Of ſtanding, the other tro every att of good 
which A:-mdid , For if God madr man upright, he certain- 
ly gave him ſuch a power as might be brought into af with- 
cut the neceſſity of any ſuper veriert aft of grace, tO elicite 
that þabituall power into particular ations. If ihe other 
were ſnfficicnt, it was /rfficient ſor its ea; and how could 
i- be /afficient for its end, if no:withſtanding that, there 
were 00 poſſibility of finding, unleſs «fſicacions help were 
ſupcradded 7o it ? Ged wouid nct certainly FT 0 

thing 
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thing from the cyeatare in his 5xtegrity, bur what he hada 
power tO obey ; and if there were neceſſary further grace to 
bring the pewey into aR, then the ſubſtralting of this grace 
mult be by way of paniſhment to man, which it is hard to 
conceive for what ir ſhould be, before man had ſinned, or 
elſe God mult ſubſtratt this grace on paypoſe that man might 
fall, which would neceſſarily follow on this ſuppoſition, in 
which caſe fan would be neceſſitated to fall, veluti cn 
| ſubauttis columnis domus necefſario corrait, us one exyreſſeih 
it, as a houſe muſt needs fall when the pillars on which it ſtoo 1 
are taken away from it. But nowif God withdrew not any - 
effcuall grace from man, whereby he mult neceſſarily fa/, 
then though Ged permxz man to uſe his liberty, yet he can- 
not be /4i4 to be any wayes the author of evill, becauſe man 
had ſtill a pefſe þ vellet, a power of Nandinp, if he had 
made right »/e of his Liberty, and God neyer took from 
man his a«jutorinm quo potuit ſtare, & ſine que now potuit, 
as Divines call it, man enjoying {till his power, though by 
the abzſe of his Liberty he fellinto 5» ; ſo that granting God 
to leave man to the ſe of his Liberty, yet we ſee God cannot 
inthe leaſt be charged with being the Author of iu, or of the. 
Origine of evill,by the Hiſtory of the fall of max in Scripture: 
which was the thing to be cleared. 
 Wecome now in the third place to compare that account 
piven of the Origize of evill in Scripture, with that which 
was embraced by Heathen Philoſophers, in point of reaſon 
and evidence, There was no one inquiry whatſoever in 
which thoſe who had nothing but narurall light to guide 
them, were more to ſeek for ſatisfaftion in, then this con- 
cerning the Origine of evill. They ſaw by continuall experi- 
ence how great a Torrent of both ſorts of evils, of fin and 
puniſoment, did overflow the world, but they were like the 
eAgyptians, who had ſufficient evidence of the overflowing 
their banks by the River Nile, but could not find out the 
Fring or the head of ic. The reaſon was, as corruption in- 
creaſed in the world, ſo the means of inftruftios and knuw- 
ledge decayed, and fo as the Phenomena grow greater, the 
F regſon of them was leſs underſtood ; the knowledge of the 
| Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of che world, through which _ 
ES 2 ; | coug . 
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could aione come to the full underſtandins of the true cauſe 
ot evill,inſenfibly decaying in : he ievera;; Nations: Infomuch 
that thoſe who are not atall acquauiced with that H.ftory 
of the world which was preteryet 1n S:cred Records vmouge 
the 7ews, had noching buc their 0wn unceriain conjures 
oO 80 by, and ſome kind of odbicure iruitions hich were 
prelteryed among them, which wht.ic ihey lough: :o r-attie 
by their inrerprecatiens, they made them moie ob/cxre ind 
4lſe then they found them, They were certain of no:hing 
but that mankind was in a low and deg nerate cor di:ion,and 
{ubject to continuall miſeries and calamities, they who crved 
up the moſt the a#7x£io0, or the /elf-determining power Of 
the ſox/ , could not certainly but ſtrangely wonder, that 
a Prixciple indifferent to be carried cicher way, ſtou d be fo 
almoit fatally inclined to the worlit of them. Ir was very 
ſtrange that ſince Reaſon ought ro have the command of 
Paſſions by their own acknow.edgement , the brxti;/4 part 
of the ſoul ſhould ſo maſter and enflave the yrarionall, and the 
beaſt ſhould ſtill caſt che rider in man, the ſenſitive appetite 
ſhould throw off the power of the > n;4wrrxey, of that fa- 
calty of the ſoul which was deſigned for the Government of 
all che reſt. The Philoſophers could not be ignorant what 
ſlaves they were themlelyes to this terreftriall Hyle, how 
ealily their moſt mertalſome ſonls were mired in the dirt, how 
deep they were /zxk into corporeall pleaſures, that it was 
paſt the power of their reaſon to help them our. Nay when 
the ſoul begins to be fledged again, after her 27+coÞjvnns, Or 
moulting at her entranceinto the body, which P/ito ſpeaks 
of, and {irives to raiſe her ſelf above this lower world, ſhe 
then feels the weight of ſuch Pl/ammets hanging at her feer, 
that rhey bring her down again to her tormer fluttering up 
and down in her Cage of earth. So Hierecles complains, 
thac when reaſon begins to carry the ſoul to the perception 
of the moſt noble objets, the ſoul with a generome flight 
would ſoar above this world, 3my uv mais mu3nn.tis carts 
y wie m7 wrvll;y, Vwagepn} ves xauar, were it not born 
aown to that which 5 evill by the force of paſſions, which hang 
like leads upon thaſouls feet. What a ſtrange unaccountable 
thing muſt chis needs be to thoſe who beheld the a" 
0 
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of the eff, bur were ro ſeek for the cauſe of it ? It cor 1d 
not bur be clear to them that the exjmZ2o chey were wont 
ro extoil fo lugh, wis (inthe ſtate man was now in ) buta 
more noble name for {lavery; when th-mſelyes could not 
but conleſs the jo.z, or inclination in the foul, was ſo ltrong 
ro thecvil;, and could thar be an even balance, where there 
was lo much dws weight in one of the ſcales ? unleſs they 
made, as ſome of them did, the voluntary incliuations Of 
the ſoul to evil, an evidence of her liberty in this molt dege- 
nerate condition, as though it were any argument that the 
priſcuer was the freer, becauſe he delighted himſelf in the 
noiſe Of Nis ſhackles, Neither was this diſorder alone at 
home in the loul, where there was ſtill a Xantippe icolding 
with Socrates, paſſion ſtriving with reaſon ; but when they 
looked abroad in che world, they could nor but obſerve 
ſome ſtrange irregularities in the Converſe among men,What 
acbancheries, contentions, rapines, fightings, and deftroying 
each oiher, and . hat with the greareit cruelty, and that fre- 
quently among Corretrey-men, Friends, nay relations, and 
kingreds ! and could this hoſtility berween thole of the ſame 
nature, and uncer the moſt iacred bonds of union, be the 
reſult of narnre., when cven beaſts of prey are not ſuch to 
thoſe oi their own kid ? Beſides ail this when they ſummed 
up the l:fe of 9:2 rogether, and took an account of the 
weak ne ſſ:5 an. follies of Childhood, the heats and extravagiin- 
cies v y,::th, the paſrions, aiſquictments, and diſappointments 
of mc: . cheir ſtreagth and heignc of buſineſs, the 3»quic- 
tude, aches, and infirmities of oid age, beſides the m1/eries 
which throuph every vae of chele al: me are ſubj<& ro, and 
few eſcap2,1aco how ſmall a {am wil the fold pleaſure and 
contentment Oithelife or man be reduced? Nay it we take 
thoſe things in che world which men pleaſe themſelves the 
moſt in cnjovment of, and conſider bu: with what care they 
are gor, wi h whar fear chey are kept, and with what Cer- 
taint) they mull be 1.ſt , and now much he poſſeſsion of any 
thins fails of the expect. tru Of it, and how near men are 
FO Tom, {ai} into the depth of the Sea; 
ppon the zop of Tenarrſf + 1444 11 pt 3 
how often they are precipir.4-4 from che height of proFþer:- 
t, into the depth of adverſt7, we ſhall. find yer much leſs 


Pre that 
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that by the greateſt Chymiſtrie can be extraRed of real /a- 
t1sfottion ur of cheſe thinns. Whence then ſhould ic come 
that mens ſoz/s ſhould ſo delight ro feed on theſe haiks, and 
to embrace ihelc clouds and ſhadows inſtead of thar real good 
which is the true obj- of the fouls deſire > They cou'd ca- 
fily ſee there was no pare, unmixed goed in the world, but 


there was a contemperation of both together acco-ding to 
thaitof Er:pides : 


'Ouy ay Wevorre aelg tA x, heava, 
AV? 657 Tis ou nptong, 


There is a kind of continual mixture of good and evil in © 9" 


the world, which Socrates obſerved upon the rubbing of his 
thigh where the fetrers made it itch, os d&rmy & drdpis, Cor- 
T2017), TH79 6 x2) ny cl & 137704 ndv'; ws Savin cins MONK 
@ejs 78 dbagy IufIO? Epos m0 AuTrEedt. What a ſtrange thing 
$5 that which men are Wont to call pleaſure ? how near of kin is 
it to that which ſeems ſo contrary to it, pain ? 

Now che obſcrving the ſtrange and ſudden viciflitudes of 
theſe things, and what near neighbours pain and pleaſure 
were to each 6rher, ( ſo that there is frequently a paſſage 
out of one into the other ) did yer more extang/e them to 
give a-clear account of rhe Orzgine of both theſe. Thoſe 
who believe there was a God, who produced the world and 
ordered all things in ir, did eafily attribute whatever was 
good in the world to the Fountain of all goodneſs , but that 
any evil ſhould come from him they thought it repugnant to 
the very notion of a Dezry ; which rhey were fo far rightin, - 
as it concerned the evi/ of px; which we have already ſhew- 
ed Ged could not be the author of , but therein they ſhewed 
their ignorance of the true canſe of evil, that they did not 
look upon the miſeries of life as effets of Gods Faſtice upon 
the world for the evil of fn. And therefore that they might 
ſet che Origine of evil far enough off from Ged, they made 
two different Principles of things, the one of good, and the 
other of evil, this P/ztarch tell us was the moſt ancient 
and univerſal account which he could meet with of the or;- 
Line of good and evil, To which purpoſe we bave this — 

- [$14 L 
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Ai X; RE cu71) XgTERY <n Yiengnuy < ieuorezar, es Tr Ae Id. & 
REY Ny. - OArEREY 3% uw apxlu 1d rmny E -con yTtw 5 ms Ojtr.p.369. 
Cd lou *gr & do rvSanertlors s& &# Avyo0is wo'0', wh oy 21,400; , ed, Fr. 
oe LL Fe OOPRL. OE ME dy So rVeurs Y Bepizegis n31 E na mon 
ag Poon teen dd ws &7' arY 1 M007 gh aKCiprnicy Clap ets 
ſe 26 anne at 79 Fay, v7 tis 29 © negrav uot 1973 rats 
w3 Ty Gatw bh na Ted ants Ay; os m6 x) ws 
pay hp, raxols gt da Wis :* wanhy 5 wfhr ws an\al ny, i= 
Kegr?? © 72 St Ts GUI% Gfgbons* & Sv; mIwy T5 maudiag, o- 
arty Weuart Ti meg {cams Kamninags Siavyuuy & . LYAPY. VOEY Yi 
wiv, a amo dyay Uzviiar de®? 4 Suiir aimnmncs Iiviuiaay, 
ms oo em Ti gt not 447% wan valywÞis, mas 5 7 pmY 
ewargigions 15 avaxac on, © 74 Eid wins, 3 7 wouT & wu 
Wn me, «NN? 6 WeyaG wo wt wird ofaiviy, dalwalnd rot 
mlxzA@ yore, vu weraliags mons Sex oh Or & ÞÞ udho avau- 
Tis TQUYLS Hr, aiTiay 5 aus 7* da Wy ue av W wPagen, di” 
wvroy Nay wot apyor, warp d1a Is ©) Kats, mw quoav 6 69% 
Which words | have the morelargely cired becauſe rey giye 
us the moſt full account of the antiquity, univerſ;licy and 
reaſyun of that opinion which aſſerts iwo c;fferenr principles 
of good andevil, Jt & atradition (ſanh he) of great an- 
tiquity derived do\yn from the autient Maſters of Divine know- 
ledge, and Formers of (ommonwealths, to the Poets «na Phi- 
loſophers, whoſe firſt author cannot be found, ani yet hath met 
with firm and nnſbakon belief, not only in ordinary diſcourſes 
and reports, but was ſpread into the myſteries and ſacrifices 
both of Greeks and others, that the Univerſe aid not arpend or 
chance, and was deſtitute of mind and reaſon to govern 1t |, 
neither was thire one only reaſon which ſate at the ſtern, or hl 
the reins, whereby he aid order ana govern the world \, Lut fpnce 
there ts ſu much confuſion and mixture of good and evil in the 
world, that nature aoth n68 produce aty pure unt arnt cd good ; 
there is not any one who like a Drawer takes the liquor ot 'f 
two ſeveral veſſels, and mixeth them together, and «fter aiſt ri- 
butes them , but there are two principles and powers Cotutrar 
to each other, whereof one draws us to the right band, ard az” 
rofts us ſtraight forward, the other pulis 15 b.Ck, ang turns 
the other way ; fince we ſcethe life of man ſomixea as ts; 
Rrr 2 ana 
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4nd not only that, but the world too, at leaſt ſo mich as is ſnl- 
Innary and terreſtrial, waich is (ubjefÞ to many varieties, ir- 
regularities, and changes. For if nothing be Withonit a cauſe, 
and good cannot bethbe cauſe of evil, it neceſſarily foll-ws, that 
as there is a peculiar nature and principle, which is th: cauſe 
| of good, ſo there muſt be another, which x the tanſe of evil, 

Bu: leaſt we ſhould think ic was only a Se of a kind .of 
Heathicn M.nichces which held this opinion, he telis us to 
prevent ihac, vat Dae gum 7535 7 52s i 099 THTUS , It Was 
the o"inion of the moſt, ana wiſeſt, of the Heathen, Now 
th<!e: wo principles ſom? ( ſaith he ) caii rwo oppoſire God:, 
wicrcof the ore is the cauſe 0i good, and the other of ev1/ , 
hin thy call®.& : this Azizwr: By this vne would imagine 
that this very ancient Traditios was nothirg e«!!e bur the 
rrueaccount of the Origize of evil a little dilguited, For 
the Scriptxre makings the Devil rhe (irit azthor of evil 
himſelf, and the firſt follicitor ard termprer of wan to it; 
who when God dir:&ted him {traignt forward, puifd man 
back, and put him quite out of his way, by which means all 
the miſeries of the world came into it ; For wuile man kepc 
cloſe to his Maker, his zntegriry and obedience were to him 
wharihe vl nmbilicaliaare to the child in the Womb, by 
them h2 received whatever tended to his ſubſiſtence and 
comfort + but ſi» ct thoſe weſſe/s aſunder, and proved rhe 
Aiavvifeof miſcry, bringing man forth into a worid of ſor- 
row and ſufferings ; Now, I fay, the Scriprrre taking ſucit 
eſpecial notice of one, as the chief of Devils, through whoſe 
means cvi/ came into the world, this gave occaſion ro rhe 
Heathens when length of time had madethe o»ig1n4/ Traai- 
1icu more obſcure, ro make theſe two, God and the Demon, 
as two Azti-gods, and ſo to be the caxſes, the one of all 
good, and the other of all evil, Which ar laſt came to thar 
{which was the Devils great deſign in thus corrupting the 
cradicion ) that both theſe Anti- gods ſhould have folemn 
Worſhip by Sacrifices, the one by way of impetration for be- 
{towing of good, the other by way of Deprccation for avert- 
ing of evil. Such Plutarch there tells us were the Oromaſacs 
and Arimanius of Zoroaſtres which were worſhipped by 


the Perſians, the one for doing good, and the other for 


avoid: 


ay; : by 
ls. } 
&tve Mmeq: 
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avoiding evil , the one they reſembled to light (or fire) the 

other to @:rkneſs and ignorance 53 What animals were good 

and ulciuil chey aſcribed rv Oromaſaes, and ail veremous 

and noxious os iO Arimaniue, whom Plutarch eilewhere 

cal's 7 1rn1ggy Auuere Tlitows, the cvill Demon of the Pey- 

ſcans. The ſame Diogenes Laertius relates 0: the /fagt, the Ply, iy 
Philoſophers of Per ſox, thac they. made rwo diſtin privey= diex. 
ples, AjzvDv Autuors t rerwy, & good ax bad Demer ; ior avs q E- 
which te quotes Dinos, +riſtotle, Hermippus, Endoxits,and np Pe 
others, The ſame Platarch makes to be the opinion of the ;:, pj;- 
antient Greeks, who atcribute the good to Fupirer Olympies, loſ0t, 
the bad ro Hades, the Chaldeans, faith he, make the Planets 

their Gods, of which two they ſuppoſe the czuſe of goud. 

two more of only a malignant influence; and other three tg 
beindifferent to either. The fame he affirms of the eZgyp- 

tians, that whatever was cvill and irregular, they aicribed 

to Typho ; what was good, comely and uſefull, they atrri. 

buted ro 7s and Ofires ;, ro Tfis as the paſſive, Ofirz as the 

aRive principle. 

Thus we ſee how large a ſpread this opinion of the Origine Ne BIPY 
of cvill had in the Gextile world , neither did 3c expire with OD 
Heathexiſm ; but ances retained ſo much of the Religion 
of his Country being a Perſian, that he made a ſtrange med- 
ley of the Perſrin and Chriſtian doftrine together. For that 
was his famous opinion of which St. Aſtin telis us , Ie 
duo principia inter ſe diverſa atque aaverſa, cademyne atere 
na, & coticrna, hec eft, ſemper fuiſſe compoſuit ; anaſque na- 
turas atque ſubſtantias, boni ſcilicet & mali, ſequens altos an- 
tiquos hereticos, opinatus eft. St. Auſtin thinks that Aſaves 
had his opinion concerning two principles from the antient 4,,,4 ,, 
| Hereticks, by whom 1 ſuppoſe he means the Afarcioniſts Herry, c 
and Yalentinians : but it ſeems more probadle that anes 4c. 

7 

had his dorine immediately from his Countrymen, though 
it be generally thought that Scythian and Bzddas viere his 
maſters init, But from whomſoever it came, the opinion was 
meerly Heathen, and not more contrary To Scripture then 
it is to reaſon, the former | meddgle not with, that opinion 
being now extin& in the Chr;iſtiay world, 1 only briefly 
conſider the #nreaſonablencſs of it, to ſhew what a far better 

ECTS A Eee ER v2, ac: 
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4ccount of the Oro inc of evill the Scriptures G:vC us, then 

was diſcoyered by the Heathen Philoſophers. For on both © 
 fides that opinion 1s repugnant to the »- tix 01 a Deity, lo | 
that while chey would make ewo ſuch Goas, they mike nate 

at all, For how can the principle ot good be God, if he '; 
hath not [finite power, as well as goodneſs ? and how can 

he have infinite power, if he hath not the management of 

things in the world ? and how can he have the management 

of things, if they be lyable ro evil, which che other god which 

is the principle of evi// may lay vup»nic , from which accor-: 

cing to this ſuppoſition, the principle of good cannot reſcue * 

it? So that they who hold this opinion cannor, as Simplicins 

tells us, give God 73 1wou This Gans Iovautos, the half of rhat : 
infinite power which belongs to him; for neither can he keep * 

the good creatures which he makes from the power of the 

evill Demon, and therefore, if he loves them, muſt be in 
continuall fears of rhe power of the coritrary principle; nei- UF 
ther can he free them from the evi/l which the other layes | 
upon them , for then Gods power would be far greater then 

the evill Demons, andſo he could beno Anti-god. And on Hm 
the other fide the »0:ion or Idea of an Trfinitely evill Being, Where 
is in its ſelf an inconfiſtent Idea , for it 1s 8n Infinite non- 4M, 
entity, if we ſuppoſe his very Being to lie in Being evill, which uh enll; { 
is orly a privation of goodneſt;, and beſides it he be [»fi- kid 
nitcly evill, he muſt be infinitely contrary to the guod Miktkey wi 
Principle ;, and how can he be :»finitely contrary which whyopui 
enjoys ſeverall of the ſame perfeftions which the other will and; 
hath, which are infinity of eſſence and weceſſity of exiſtence ? \ik Hi 
Now if this Prixciple of evill be abſojurely contrary to the wha 4ui 
other, it muſt be contrary in all bis prrfe&;ons, for what- | 
ever 152 perfe{tion, belongs to that which is good, and now if jug, . 
it be contrary in exery perfeQtion, Infiniry of ifſence , and wy wi; 
neceſſity of exiſtence, being two, it mult be as contrary as 1s wap frm 

im2ginable to chew, by which chis evil Principle mult be inf- ace, 

nitely defetive in Being and exiſtence, and fo it will be o 
an infinite non-entity which yer exiſts, which is the herghe 
of contradiftion. Again, if there be ſuch a contrary prin. *® 
ciple, which is the canſe of all evill, rhena'l vill tal's our W 
anavoidably, and by the power of this 1»finirely evili prin- "ay 


c:ple 
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ciple, by which rears not only all Religion, bur all verrwe 
ard goodneſs will be taken out of the world, if this evill 
principle be infinite ; and if not infinite, no Anti-ged : and 
not only fo, bur all d fference of good and ewill will be caken 
away (and then what need making two ſuch contrary prin- 
ciples io give an account of the Origixe of evill? ) for when 
01.ce evill becomes thus necefſary, it loleth its nature as a 
morall evill;, for a morall evill implyes in it a voluntary 
breach ot ſome known Law; but how can that breach be 
voluntary , which was cauſed by an Infinite power in the 
moſt proper way of efficiency? and thus if all freedom of 
will be deſtroyed (as it 1s neceſſarily by this ſuppotition) then 
no Government of the world by Laws can be ſuppoſed, 
and conſequently no reward or puniſhment, which tuppoſe 
liberty of ation, and by this means all Religion, Laws, and 
Providence are baniſhed out of the world, and ſo this evill 
Demen will get all into his own hands, and inſtead of two 
contrary principles, there will be bur one 3»finirely evill De- 
mov, Which that there is nor, appears by this, chat not- 
withſtanding all the evi/{ inthe world, there is ſo much good 
leſtinic, of which there would be none, if this evill Demos . 
bad 7nfinite power. By this we ſee there cannot be a prin- 
ciple infinitely evill , for while they go abour ro make two 
; ſoch comrary principles infinite, they make zeitber of them . 
fo, and ſo while they make two Gods, they rake away any at 
| all. So that this opinion of the Origize of evill, is manifeſtly 
' «bſurd, irrationall, and contradiftions. 

But all the Heathen Philoſophers were not lo groſs as to 
imagine two ſuch Azti-geds with infinitely active power ; 
bur yer choſe who would not in terms aſſert it, might be 
driven to it by the conſequence of their opinion concerning 

FS the Origize of evil, which did ſuppoſe a neceſſity of it inna- 
ay tare, as flowing from that paſſive principle out of which the 
Ls world was produced. Hence it was that Heracls:»s as 

* Plutarch tells us, attributed the Origine of all things to aiſ- 
Wy cordand axtipathy, and was wont co lay, that when Hemer 


f] viſhed 
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. of Plato he rells us 1s very obſcure, it being his purpoie rey te 


Chalcid. 1 
Timee Þ 
394+ 
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that all contention were baniſhed ont of the wor!d, thar he did Ws 
ſecretly c#:rſe che Orizine of things, and wiſhed the yn;»e of dl ch 
the worid, So Empeazcles called the ative prixciple which# : 


did good Hurmuny and Fricnaſhip, but the other joke 100" 
hag 
Naz &- $102 97 It) S247 4 (14,TVS cur, 1 {wm 
. 2 calls | 


by which he makes it to be 2 qzarrelſome, pernicions, and;audu# 
blooay principle. The fame Plutarch .clls us bf thoſe tw Out be und 
renowned Philoſophers, Pythagoras and Plato. Thence hej oy ay 
tells us the Pythagoreans called ihe prin:iple Oi good 7? &, 7%, ſilo form 
<ipa(, Wor, m4 wor, 7 Wy 70 ferrxtr, T5 74-3 4.900007, 79 NZeor, Tu 
Azuaryr, Unity, finite, quieſcent, ſtraight, uneven number, jiſef(ch 
ſquare, right and S$þlenaid,; the principle of evill, rhey callecgy ſgpuſedto 
Tv Jua;Sazrs annesv,7T3 pteg wvorvyre fv mTVNGCD T6 op 15T6 £ 7*pbuur op calls 
xX45,70 avioor,70 d 215899 1476 oxaTeEvor,T he Binary, 1 "finite, moving pc 
crooked even long of one fide,unequalleft,obſcure. The Opinion, "7 


conceal it; bur he ſaith tn his old age in his hook ae Legibus gy TT 
#  unyph , ids ovubennws , without any if 's, er and"s, hi, Cre 
aſſercs the world ro be :6ved by more chen one praxceple þ Y 
by two at the leaſt, TWaD Uo & 3a Is:93 v try TW 7 WMWTILY T2 TH x Wall 2 
5H ey225 tor Supaner3v. The one of a good and benigne nature, eþ3V | 
other contrary to ut beth inits nature and operations. N meniuAlec 
in Chalciains thus. delivers che opinions of Pythagor as and te 
Plato de originibus as he ſpeaks ; Igiter Pyth«goras quoque%ly U 
inquit Nurenins, flaidam & ſine qualitate ſylvam eſſe cenſet 1ndobſcure 
nec tamen #t Stor nature meate, znterque malorum bonor umiypath | 
que viciniam, ſed plane nexiam ;, Deum quippe « fe (at etiamel Hef 
Platoni videtur) initium. & canſam bonorum, [ylvam maloa o 
rum : {o that accerding to Numenins, both Pl:to and Pyalmemdj 
zhavoras aitribuied rhe origine Of evill £0 the' malign:iry ok adpliy 
matter, aid ſo they make ewlls to be neceſſarily contequentingy, Y 
upon the Being of rhings. For thus he deiivers expreily them) 
opinion of Pyrbatoras ; qui ait, cxiſtente proviaentia, mal zag i 
queque neceſſaria, ſnbſtitiſſe , propterea quod [31va ſit , Ewa! 
eadem fit malitia previta : Platonemque 1aem N umcnins ogg .: 
landat, quod duas mnndi animas entimer, Unam beneficen-y 
tifſimam ;, malignam alteram, ic. Sylvam. Igitnr juxta Pla- "Rr 
ronen 
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tonem mundo bona ſua Dei tanquan Patris liberalitate collata 
ſurt ; malavero, matrus ſylve witio coheſerunt. But Plu- 
rarch will by momcans admit , that Plato attributes the 
Or:gine of evil meerly to matter,bur hee makes the principle 
of evil to be ſomerhing diſtin& from watter, which he calls 
P a x]0v, of axepioors raxiryre 4 of untimely dgylu ,» 4 Confuſed 
mfimte , (elf-moving , ſtirring principle”; which ( ſaith hee) 
he elſewhere calls Neceſſity, , and in his de Leg«bas lainly, 
Puxyy 672x700 5 ng.x0mmily , 4 diſorderly and malignantiSoul , 
which cannor be underſtood of meer matter:when he makes 
his Hyle « (c0ppoy 3g of 1a ray x, mans mom © 3 Sed 14695 Brno os 
*pnuer , Without form or fignre, and deſtitute of all qual ties 
and power of operation: and it is impoſſible( ſaith hee) that that 
which 1s of its ſelf ſuch an inert principle as matter is , ſhould 
by Plato be ſuppoſedto be the canſe and principle of evil, which 
heelſewhere calls &re"yxlw mane) m7) bes Svouaxtray x, aclwid- 
CUM Neceſſity which oftex reſiſted God and caFt off his reins. 

So that according to Plwtarch, Plate acquirs both God and 
Hyle from being the Or:gine of evil, tw 8 Valw Stagoegs dads 
ous a maMedifley, x37 08% The of wxay & may d mera nude 


De Anima pro * 
Crogt, c, Time . 


and therefore attributes it to that malignant ſpirit which 
moves the matter, andis the cauſe of all the d:ſorderly mo- 
trons in the World. But what this = ſhould be, neicher 


hee nor any one elſe could ever underſtand ; whar darkyeſs | 
and ;gnorance then was there among the wiſe#t of Philoſo- 
phers concerning the Origize of evi/ , when they were fo 
confuſed and obſcure in the account watch they gave of it, 
that their greateſt admirers could not underſtand them ? 
But though Plato ſeemed ſo ambiguous in his judgement Set, 1 2. 
of the Origime of evil, wherher he ſhould attribute it to the 
Hyle, or ſome malignant ſpirit in it, the Stoicks were more 
dogmaticadl, and plainly imputed the cauſe of evil to the per- 
verſity of matter. So Chalciding tells us , thar the Storcke 
made matter not to bee evil in its ſelf as Pythagoras,bur that Chalcias = Tim, 
it was indifferent to either; perrogats igitur unde mala ?P* 395" 
perverſitatens ſeminariun malorum canſati ſunt : they mace 
the perverſity of matter the Origire of evil ; butas hee well 
obſerves,nec expedinnut adbuc unde ipſa perverſitas, cum juxta 


ipſos duo ſint initia rerum, Deus & ſyſva, Deus ſummum & 
SC trdcel- 
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precellens bonums; ſylva, ut cenſent , nec bontim nec malum. 


They give no rational account whence this perverfity of 
matter ſhould ariſe , when according to the Szoicks, there 
are but two prizciples of things, God'and matter,whereof the 
one is perfe&ly good, the other neither good nor evil. Bur 
this perverſity they tell us 18 ſomerhing [neceſſarily conſe- 
quent upon the Gentration of things. Tala 38 "8a midw mol ry 
Noiges aggtmut'e » var IO md yard» x) 6 puns my av pat7, 
theſe are affeflions, (viz. the diſorders in the world ) which 
follow the Gereration of things, as ruſt comes upon braſs, and 
filth upon the body, as the counterfeit T riſmegiſins ſpeaks; ſo 


Maxim Tirins  A1ſaximm Thyrimns ſaith that evils in the world are & 7#9u8 


Ser Mm. Js 
Seneca 4c Y70- 


wid, C. 5+ 
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*pxz dy OAT atn, 0t any works of art, but the affeftions of 
matter. Non poteſt artife x mutare materians , ſaith Seneca , 
when he 1s giving an account why God ſuffers evils in the 
world : and elſewhere gives this account why evils came into 
the \World, on quia Ceſſat ars, ſed quiaid in quo exercetur 
inooſequens artt eff, So that the Origize of evil by this ac- 
count of 1t lyes wholly upon the perverſity of matter, which 
it ſeems was uncapable of being pur into better order by 
thar Goa who produced the world our of that matter which 
che Srorcks ſuppoſed to bee eternal. And the truthis, the 
avoiding the attriburing the cauſe of evil to God, ſeems to 
have bzen the great reaſon, why they rather choſe ro make 
ic ma-ter zeceſſary and co-exifteat with God, and rhis was the 
only plauſible pretence which Hermogenes had for following 
the # latoiſts and Storcks in this Opinion, that hee micht ſer 
God far erfough oft from being the author of ſi ; bur I cans 
not ſee what advartage comes ar all by this Hypotheſis , bur 
it is chargeable with as many difficulties as any other. For , 
1. It either d:ſtrojes Gods ommooteucy, or elſe makes him the 
approver of evil , fo that if hee bee not aufor, hee muſt bee 
aſſentatcr malt as 7 ertullian ſpeakes againſt Hermogenes, Dc= 
cauſe hee [ſuffered evil ro be in matter; for, as he aroues 4nt 
e199 pot:ett emenrd ire ſed nolgit, aut valut quidem, verum 91 
poturt infirm Des ; fipotuit & noluit , malus & ipſe quia 
mals favit ; & Fc jam habeiur ejus licet nom 1nſtituerit, quite 
ramen ſi nolw'ſſet i!!ud eſſe, nin eſſet; ipſe jam fecit eſſe, qu0% 
 no/uit non efſe , quo quid eſt turpins ? [i voluit efſe quoa *; 
| Not - 
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uolut feciſſe . adver ſun ſemetipſuns egit, cnm & volmut eſſe 
quod mlut feciſſe, & noluit fecifſe quad woluit eſſe. So thar 
licrle advantage 15 gained for the clearing the true origine of 
evil by this opinion; for eith:r God could have raken away 
evil our of 2a:ter but would nor, or elſe would bur conld nor: 
this larrer aeltroyes Gods 0nanipotency » the former his WY 
neſs ; tor by that means evilis in the world by his cozſert and 
approbation; for if God would not remove ic when he might, 
the Berng of it will come from him; when if he would have 
hind red 1t, 1c wouid not have been, and ſo God by not root- 
ing our of evil, will be found an aſſertor of it » male ſe per Vo=- 
luatat em; tur;uer (6 per neceſſitatem , aut famulus erit mali 
Devs, aut amicus ; If Gods will were the cauſe why fin was, 
ic refle&s on his goodneſs, if Gods power could nor hinder it , 
it deltroyes his ommportency. So that by this opinion God 
mult eirne: be a ſlave or a friend ro evil, 2, Thu principle 
overturns the foundations of Religion, and all tranſattions be- 
tween God and mens ſouls m ME, 12 to ther welfare , becauſe 
It makes evil ro be neceſſarily exiFext in rhe World;which 
appears from hence In rhart evil doth reſult from the Being 
of matter,and ſoit muſt nceſlarily be,as matter 15 ſuppoſed 
to be ; for whatever reſults from the Bezag of a thing, mult 
be co-exiſtent withit ; and ſo what flows from what doth 
neceſſarily exiſt, muſt have the ſame mode of exiſtence. which 
the Being irs ſelf hath 3 as is evident in all. the attributes of 
God, which have the ſame immmutability with his ratare : 
now then if evil did exiſt from eternity rogerher with matter, 
it muſt »eceſſarily exiſt as matter doth, and ſo evil will bee 
invincible and #nawydable in the World ; which 1f once 
oranted, renders Religion uſeleſs, makes Gods Commands un- 
righteous, and deſtroyes the foundation of Gods proce:dings1n 
the day of Judgement. 3.This opinion makes God not to be the 
author of good, while ir denies him to be the Author of evil. 
For either there was nothing elſe but evil in this eternal 
matter, or there was 2 mixture of good and ev:l; if nothing 
elſe but evil which did neceſſarily exi/t,it were as :mpoſſivle 
for G2d to produce good our of it , as to anmbilatethe ne» 
ceſlarily exiſtent matter. If rhere were a mixture of good 
and evih chey were both there eicher neceſſarily or contin « 
S{( 2 gently 
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gently z how could eirher of chem bee contingenthy in thar 
which is ſuppoſed to bee neceſſaril exiſtent, and no free agent? 
If they be both chere neceſlarily, 1. It 1s hard conceivino 
how two ſuch conrrary things as good and evil, ſhould borh 
neceſſarily be in the ſame #»;for m matter. 2. Then Ged is 
no more the author of good then of evil in the World ; for 
he is ſaid not to be the Author of evil becauſe it comes from 
matterzand ſo it appears good doth too,and ſoGod according 
to this op1iony 1s no more the Author of good, then hee is of 
evil. Bur if ic be ſaid that good 15 not in matter, but God proe 
duced that out of nothing : Then I reply, 1. If G:d did pro» 
duce good out of nothing, why did hee not produce matter 
out of norhing too; if hee were ſo powerfull as to dothe 
one, there could be no defe& of power as to the other. Whar 
inſufficiency is there in Gods nature for producing all things 
out of nothing, if he can produce any thing out of nothing ? 
2, If God did produce good out of evil, why could hee not 
have removed all evil out of matter ? for good could nor bee 
produced, but by the removing of ſome ev: which was bes 
fore that good, and ſo Ged might have removed all evil our 
of matter. And ſo by nor. doing it when hee might, this 
opinion gives not.the leaſt-ſartisfaRion-in point of reaſon 
for acquitting God from being rhe Author of ſin, nor for 
clearing the true Origine of ex1l. 

Thus we have now compared rhe account given of it in 
Scripture, with that given by the Heathen Philoſophers, and 
find it in every thing more clear, rational, and ſattsfatlory 
then theirs is. - Which doubtleſs 1s the reaſon , why the 
mcre modern Philoſophers ſuch as Hierocles , Porphyric , 
Simplicixs and others, though orh--rwiſe great oppoſers of 
Chriſtianity, did yer inthis fide with the Scriptares and at- 
tribute the 07191nal-of evil not ro watter bur to the Will of 
man. And who-ever is ſertouſly converſant wirh the 
writings of thoſe Philoſophers, who were © 4 74egc Yosts of 
the ſacred ſucceſſion , our. of rhe School of Ammonius ar 
Alexandria, ſuch as Plotinus, Porphyrius, Jamblichns and 
Hrierocles, will find them write in a kigher ſirarn concerning 
many weight and important truths , as of the degeneracy of 


mensſexls from God, andthe way of the ſouls — ro 
im, 
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him, then the moſt ſublime of the ancient Philoſophers had 

done, Which ſpeculations of theirs no doubt aroſe not ſo 

much from the School of Plato, and Pythagoras, as of that 

grear reſtorer of Philoſorhy Ammonizs of Alexandria : 

whoſe & cholars Herennims , Origen and Plotings Were, 

Who living and dying a Chriſtian, as Exnſebins and Hierow 

aſſure us, whatever Porphyr12 [ugge ſts to the contrary, did Eafeb. Eccleſ. 
communicate to his Scholars the iublimer myſteries of Di- _ ben 
vine Revelation, together with the ſpeculations of the anci- pron De 
ent Phuloſophers : which Holſterins conceives hee did with an vit. &> Script. 
adjuration of ſecrecy , which herells us Porphyrim himſelf P9/Phyr. c. 6. 
ackowledgerh, that thoſe three Schollars of Ammonine, 

Herenning, Origen and Plotinus, were under an obligation to 

each other not to reveal and diſcover, though it were after 

v1i9lated by them. Ir 1s an eafie matter ro conceive what an 

excellent 1mprovement might be made of the ancient Platonik: 

Philoſophy by the advantage of the Scriptures, by one who 

was ſo well verſedin both of them as Ammonins 1s ſuppoſed 

to have been; and how agreeable and becoming would that 

Philoſophy ſeem which had only irs 7iſe frome Plato, but its 

beight and improvement from thoſe rich and truly divine 

Trathbs which were inlaid- with them ? The want of ob- 

ſerving rhis,- viz, whence it was that thoſe excellent d:- 

conrſes in the larrer Platoniſts had their true 971gtnal,, hath 

oiven occaſion to ſzveral miſtakes among learned men : as 


firſt the over-valuing of the Platonick, Philoſophy, as though 
in many of the diſcourſes and notions of ir,it ſeemed to ſome. 
(who were more in love with Philoſophy then the Scrip- 
tures) ro out-goe what is di/covered therein concerning the 
ſame things. A moſt groundleſs and unworthy cenſure \ when 
itis more then probable (and mighr be largzly. manifeſted, 
- were it here a fit. opporcunity) that whatever ts truly 
generous and noble .in the ſublimeſ# diſcourſes of the Plato- 
bc , had not only irs primitive riſe, bur irs acceſſion and 


nl 
:mprovement from the Scriptures wherein it 1s {11 contained 


in its native luſtre and beauty, without thoſe paintings and 
ixtwres which the ſublimeſt truths are corrupred 


impure » 

x in the Platonick, W.4tings. The reaſon of which 1s, 

chough theſe Philoſophers grew ſuddenly rich through the 
Si 3 ſpoiles - 
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| ſpoiles they had taken our of the Scriptures, yer they were 


loth to be kno wn, from whence they had them, and would 
ſeem ro have had that out of their own gardens which was 
only tranſplanted from the Sacred writings, Therefore we 
finde them not mentioning the Scriptures and the Chriſtian 
dotfirine without ſome conrempr of its weanzeſs and ſimplici- 
ty;& whatever improvement they had gained by them they 
would have i leſs raken notice of by profeſling their oppo- 
ſfitzon to the Chriſtrans, as 1s notorious in thoſe great Phie * 
loſophers, Porphyrins, Jamblichus, Hierocles,Simplicins and 
others. Ir being their delign to rake ſo much and no more 
our of the Chriſtian Dottrine as they could well ſuite with 
their Platonick, notions, by which means they ſo diſguiſed 
the faces of the T7#ths they Role, that it were hard for the 
right owners of (hem to know them again, Which was the 
grand artifice of their great Maſter Plato, who doubtleſs by 
means of his abode and acquaintancein eZgypr abour the 
time when the Jews began to flock thicher, had more cer- 
tain knowledge of many traths of grand importance, con- 
cerning the Deuy , the Nature of the ſol, the Origine of the 
world, then many other Greek Philoſophers had ; bur yer 
therein lay his grear fau!r, that he wrapr up and diſguiſed his 
notions in ſuch a fabulous and ambiguous manner , that 
partly ir might bee leſs known from whence hee had them , 
and that they might find berter entertainment among the 
Greeks, then they were ever like to doin their plain and 
native dreſs. Which Plato himſelf ſeems ſomewhere to 
intimate, wh2n he ſaich, that what the Greeks received from 
the Barbarians, 14000 Tim es THAG- auya$v), they pat it into 
a better faſhion, i. e, they diſguiſe it, alcer and change it as 
they pleaſe» and pur ir into a Greek habit, that it might never 
be ſuſpeRed to have been a Forraigner, Thence Tertuliay 
ſpeaks with a great deal of trsth and freedome of ſuch Philo- 
ſoph2rs who did zngezr: fitim de prophetarum fonte irrigare 
(as he expreſleth it) that quenched rheir thirlt after know- 
ledge with the Waters cf Jordan ( though they did nor like 
Naamzen, cure the leproſie of the head by waſhing in them ) 
for as Tertulian ſaith, they came only ex xegotro curiofitatss, 
mor2 topleaſe the ch of rheir curiofiry then co cure It. 


And 
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And wherein they ſeemed moſt to agree with the Sctip- 
rures, their difference was beyond their agreement. Siqnz- Tertul. de Anije 
dens vera queqne & conſonantia Prophetis aut aliunde com. 4 4 2+ 
mendant, aut altorſum ſubornant , cam maxima injuriave- 
ritatis quam efficinnt aut adjuvari falſis aut patrocinars.. 
Whatever the Philoſophers (peak agreeable to the Scriptures 
ether they do not own whence they bad it, or turs it quite Ps 
ther way whereby they have done the truth a great deal of in- 
jury, by mrxing it with their corruptions of it, aud making that 
little truth a plea for the reſt of their errours. Neither was 
this only among the ancient Philoſophers but the Primitive 
Chriſtians began to diſcern the under-hand workings of ſuch 
who ſought to blend Philoſophy and Chriſtianity together ; 
for Tertallian himſelf rakes great notice of ſuch, whodid , 
Veritatis aogmata ad Philoſophicas ſententias adulterare , 
ſuborn Chrittianity to maintain Philoſophy ; which makes 
him cry out , Viderint qui Stoicnm & Platonicum, & Dia- 
lefticun Chriſtianiſmum protuleruxt; by which wee ſee what 
tampering there was betimes rather to bring Chriſtianity 
down to Philoſophy, rather then ro make Philoſophy truck/e 
under. the zr#th and fmplicity of the Scriptures, Whether 
Ammonius himſelf , and ſome others of the School of 4- 
lIexardria,might be guilty in this kind, 15 not here a place ro 
enquire, though it bee tooevident inthe Writings of ſome , 
that they rathcr ſeek to accommodate the Scriptures to the 
Sentiments of the School of Plato, then to reforms that by 
the Scriptares ; but I ſay, however it were with thoſe who 
were Chriſtians, yet thoſe who were not, but only Philoſo- 
phers, made their great advantage byir. For when they 
found what was reconcileable with the Doftrize of Plato in 
the Scriptures, done already to their hands » by the endea- 
ours chiefly of Armenia and Origen, they greedily em- 
brace thoſe improvemerr's of their Philoſophy, which would 
rend ſo much to the credit of it, and as contempatuouſlly re- 
je& what they found zrrecoacileable with the dittates of 
their Philoſophy, Now what an gnrea/onable thing 18 It, 
when whar eyer was neble and excelent in the Heathen Pht - 
%oſophy was derivative frem the Scriptures , AS the ſacred 
Fountuin of it , that the meeting with ſuch chings aa 
the 


De Proſcript. 
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the leaſt redound to the prejadice of the Scriptares from 
whence ir was originally derived ? when on the other fide ir 
ſhould bee a great confirmation to our faith as rothe Scrip- 
txres , that they who were profefled Philsſopbers and ad- 
mirers only of reaſon, did ſo readily embrace ſome of thoſe 
=" Truths which are contained in the Word of 
God. 

For which wee need no other 1»//axce, then that before 
us, concerning the Origine of evil, rhe making our of which 
will tend tothe clearing the /aſt rhiyg mentioned concern- 
ing it, which was that the moſt material things in it are 
atteſied by the Heathens themſelves, Andthis honey which is 
oained out of the Los mouth, muſt-needs taſt ſweeter then 
any other doth. For it is a weak and gronndleſs »:;/ake on 
the other ſide, which is the ſecoxd(which ariſeth from meet- 
ing things conſonant to the Scriptures in the Writings of 
Philoſopher) preſently to conclude from ſuch things that 
they were C hriſtians ( as it 1s ſaid ſome have larely done 
in the behalt of Hierocles. ) For there being ſuch clear ac» 
counts given in Scripture of the grand difficulties and per- 
plexities which the minds of men were troubled with, when 
theſe came to the knowledge of ſuch who were of Phzleſo: 
phick, and inquiſitive heads, we cannot bur think they would 


meet with acceptation among them, eſpecially if they mighe 


be made confiſtent with their former ſpeculations, Thus ir 
was in-our preſent caſe concerning the Or:gine of evil, wee 
have already beheld the lamentable perplexies the ancienc 
Philoſophers were in about it , what Afeaxders they were 
loſt in for want of a cle toguide them through them; now 
ic pleaſed Ged after the comming of Chriſtin the fleſh to de- 
clare to the world the only way for the recovery of ſouls and 
their eternal (alvatios , the news of which being ſpread ſe 
\ Far thatit ſoon got among the Phuloſophers, conld nor bur 


make them more 1n9#1ftive concerning the flate and condi- - 


t1ox of their ſouls, and when they had ſearched whar the 
Philoſophers had formerly diſcovered of it, rheir cariofity : 
would preſently prompt them to ſce what account of things 
concerning the ſoxls of men was delivered by the preachers 
cf this New deftrine, By this they could nor bur preſently 


under- 
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underſtand that they declared all mens ſouls to be in a moſt 
degenerate and low condition,by being ſo continually under 
the power of the moſt unreaſonable and unruly paſſions , 
chat they were eſtranged from God, and prone ro fix on 
rhings very unſuicable to their nature, as to all which, their 
own inward ſenſe and experience could but tell chem that 
theſe chings were notoriouſly crue; and therefore, they en- 
qutre further how theſe things came to be ſo; which they 
recelve a full asconnt of in Scripture, that mans ſou! was at 
firſt created pwye and holy,and inperfeR friendſhip with God, 
that God dealt bountifully and favourably with man; only 
expected obedience to his Laws; that man being a free agent, 
did abuſe his /iberty, and dzſobejed his Maker; and thence 
came the true epppunrn the feathers of the ſoul where- 
by it ſoared up to Heaven, monlted aways and the ſox! ſunk 
below its ſelf into a degenerate and apoſtate condition,out of 
which it is impoſſible to be recovered without ſome extra- 
ordinary expreſſion of Divine Favonr, Now whatis there in 
all chis account, but what is hugely ſuitable to principles of 
reaſor, and to the general experience of the world, as to 
thoſe things which were capable of being tryed by it ? And 
thoſe Philoſophers, who were any thing zwgennors, and lovers 
of trath, could not bur confeſs the tr#th of thoſe things 
which we are now ſpeaking of, viz. That mens ſoxls are m 
a very degenerate condition; That the moſt rational account of 
it ir that man bythe aft of his own will brought himſelf ito 
It; and that in order to the happineſs of mens foal , there was 
a neceſſity of recovery ont of this condition, 

As to the degeneracy of the ſouls of men; This was the Set. 15. 
common complaint of choſe Philoſophers, who minded the x, 
government of themſelves, and rhe practice of vertue,eipe- 
Clally of the PLitoniſts and Stoicks, Seneca in all his moral 
Diſcourſes, eſpecially in hts Epiſtles, may ſpeak ſufficiently 
In behalf of the Stoicks, how much rhey lamented the de- 
generacy of the world. And the Platonifts all complain of 
the ſlavery of rhe ſoul 1n the body, and that If 1s here by 
way of paniſhnent, for ſomething which was done before ; 
which makes mee ſomewhat inclinable ro think, roat Plato 


kney more of the lapſe of mankind, than he would openly 
| | "2M SC--- diſcover ; 
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diſcover; and for that end diſguiſed it after his uſual 72an- 
ner in that hypotheſis of EC GE raking it Cabba- 
liftically (for I rather think the opinion of pre-exiftence is 
ſo to be taken, than the hiſtory of rhe Fall of man) may im- 

port only this, That mens ſouls might bee juſtly ſuppoſed to 
bee created happy, but by reaſon of the Apoſtacy of mans ſoul 
from God, all ſouls now come into their bodies as into a kind of 
priſon, they being enſlaved to the brutiſh part within them, 
there having been ſuch 4 true TTywhuun, the ſoul being 
ow deprived of her chiefeſt perfeftions in this her low and de- 
generate condition. Andit ſeems far more rational to mee 
ro interpret thoſe perſons opinions to a Cabbal:Ftical, or an 
Allegorical ſenſe, who are known to have deſigzedly writ in 
a way obſcure and awbiguous, than ro force thoſe mens ex- 
preſſions to Cabbala's, who profeſs to write a plain Hiſtory, 
and that with the greateſt Simplicity and perFÞicwity; Bur it 
cannot bur ſeem very Rtrange that an hypotheſis capable of 
being reconciled to the plain [teral ſenſe of the Scriptures 
(delivered by a perſox who uſerh great artifice and cunning to 
_ his opinions, and ſuch a perſon withall, who (by 
fuch perſons themſelves who make uſe of this opinion to thar 
end) is ſuppoſed to have been very converſant with the 
writings of Aoſes) ſhould be raken in its [reral ſenſe, asir 
really 11nports pre-exiſtence of each particular ſoxl in the 
groſſeſt manner; and this ſhould be made to be a part of the 
Philoſophick, Cabbala of the writings of ſuch a perſon, who 
uſerhnot the leaſt artifice to diſguiſe his ſexſe, nor gives us 
any wherethe lealt intimation Th he left behinde him ſuch 
plaited piftures in his Hi Hfory of the beginning of the world, 
thar if you lookſtrarght forward, you may ſee a literal Cab- 
bala, on the one fide a Philoſophical, and on the other a 
Moral, But now if wee remove the Cabbala from Moſes to 
Plato, wee may finde no 1ncongruity or repugnarcy at all et- 
ther as to Plato his way of writing, or the conſonancy of the 
opiniox ſointerprered tothe plain genuine ſenſe of Moſes, if 
by Plato his opinion of the pre-exiftence and d:ſcext of 
fonls, bee underſtood by the former the happy ſtate of the 
ſoul of manin conjunttion with God, and by the latter, the 
low and degenerate conditien which the {-»/ is in, afrer A- 
poſtacy from him, Which the latter Platonifts are fo large and 


eloquence. 
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eloquenr in expreſſing; Porphyrie where hee ſpeaks of ſome 

things he counſels men to do, hath theſe words, But if wee 

cannot do them, let us at leaſt ds that which was ſo much 

lamerted of old, mw Oeuvirfuor aegs hf munauay, which is @s 7{4av 

Ear" Glo? , Tame verxior orueva » Im 7) Iejoy x, dxipans xz De Abſtinenz, 
ou rTagw aCaaces oC cry 6 Je ueyz. Let us at leaſt joyn with U:b.z.'e. 27, 
our Fore-fathers in lamenting this, that wee are compounded 

of ſuch diſagreeing and contrary PIP les, that wee are not 

able to preſerve divine, pure and unipotted Inwocency. And 

Hiereocles fully expreſlech his ſenſe of rhe degeneracy of man- Hitrocl in Þy- 
kind, in theſe words : % 38 2Mci5ut ngxed, x; ris megaonSei; frfgs 1918s Carm. p. 
2; PperICAa Bert oro 175 rs tied vet owt Joopert 55 x rim mp? bn” ak 

99 70 nater Gee, Jac: 70 BonWives guyfir Sad ©5h, 9} am puogions 

&UTSS Ths Thrs una, is bT/yw Us avyy naps Sidyornes: # 

59 Sno O63 a#010p0r Ede T5 Ppirag 5 agg) vi reooy Gt 

T he moſt of men in the world are bad, and nnder the com- 

mand of their paſſions, and grown impotent —_ their pro= 

penſity to mote which great evil they have brought upon them- 

ſelves, by their wilful Apoſtacy from God, and withdrawing 

themſelves from that ſociety with bins, which they once enjoyed 

1 pure light: which departure of mens ſouls from God, which 

is ſo hurtful to the minds of men, 1s evident by their Strong 

mclination to the things of. this world, The ſame Aurhor 

mentions, with much approvarion, that ſpeech of Hera- 

chtus ſpeaking of thoſe ſouls which are «Tn: «5 raxlayy 

Which I cannot better render, than #ndeclinably good, hee 

faith , 37% 2b © iniwor Safamm Trey 5 Ter Gxeivoy ler © 

Free live their death, and dye their life : vgrrio1 8 19 amonne” 

re 755 dS arporG ropes 6 arSpurn@ For man is now fallen down 

from that bleſſed Region, and as Empedocles the Pythagorean 

ſpeaks. 


$v3a' 2269 x) ants 
Netces 4a: fp movver. 


Which words cannot be better rendred, than in the words 
the S-riprure uſeth concerning Cain; and hee went from 
phe preſence of the Lord, aud was a fugitive in the earth , 


:nual peyplexities. For the ſoul of man ha- 
and under conunual perp __ gi 
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ving left # Aquzra mis daydeics (it 1s Hierocles his own 


Hierocles in Py- expreſſion) the pleaſant meadow of truth {a hr Ceſctipti- 


thag. p. 254+ 


on of Paradiſe) Th oppy Th riſegopps nw? 65 yiivor trogmu of ua 
Bis £1910 a pardeis. Through the violence of he: moult- 
ing, or aetlamation, ſhee comes into this earthl brdy deprived 
hes bleſſed life, which ſhe before exjoyed. Which he tells 
us is very conſonant to Plato's ſenſe of the wvvd&-, or de- 
ſcent of ſouls, that when by reaſon of their ;mopotency of 
fixing wholly on God they ſuffer owner xy yu nny 
ſome great hſſe ; and a deprivation of former perfettions 
( which I ſuppoſe is meant by the ever , the ſouls 
impotency of flying up above this earthy world ) then they 
lapſe intothe(e terreiFrial and mortal bedies, So Hierocles 
concludes with this excellent and Divine ſpeech, carp is 1 
S1oler ey, of 1 wegppune 'off nepitirmuey Hud we! TH dive 
es & ff Orv irc Tm » off tang ovipaÞ 9s Gy 5 
T4s Ionris oexradriag armoCon, x; Ni w _ ofop _ 
mnvey, ELQUES s F vdauy Nod y Toy , £85 Thy Veias 
tut olay 1 _ = Pogo pa poſtacy fron God, and 
the moulting of thoſe feathers of our ſouls , whereby wee 
may be raiſed up above this world , wee have fallen into this 
place of mortals which is compaſſed about with evils : So 
by the caſting off carnal affeftions , and by the growth of ver- 
twes like new feathers to the ſoul, wee ſhall aſcend to the place 
of pure and perfet good, and to the enjoyment of 4 arvi ne hfe. 
So much more becoming Chriſtians do theſe excellent Phz- 
loſothers ſpeak of the degeneracy of mens ſouls, andthe con- 
ſequents of it, than ſorze who would be acconnted the fol- 
lowers of reaſor, as well as of Chriſt, who make ir ſo much 
of their buſineſs to extennate the fall of men, Which we finde 
thoſe who were meer Philoſophers, far more rational and in- 
genuow in, than thoſe who pretend ſo highly to reaſon; bur I 
chink with as liztle of it as any, ſuppoſing the Scriptures ro be 
of Divine authority, Bur itis not here our ##ſineſs ro conſider 
the opinions of thoſe who pretend to Chriſtianity,but only of 
ſuch who prerending only to reaſor, have yet conſented with 

the doftrine of the Scriptures as the degeneracy of the Sowls 

of men, thatit lyes in an Apofacy from God, and have loſt 
thoſe perfe@jons which they had before, WON 
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T hat mans will is the canſe of bis Apoſtacy; this wee have Se. 16, 

already manifeſted ar large from the teſtimony and reaſon 2 

of S:mplicizs, and Hierocles is as large and clear in it as the ; 
other, with expreſſions mach of the ſame nature, Mioy 38 Tvzz 

j F ares foie fl Ty at v 0Tor F Snbys x; ff enNmers voy one- 1 0#re Carr. 
QUxd WV, ajein aegs HELP ©, xz 14 T6407 @e9s mb, "3 xlnCes x) "9 25 8+ 
C0Ags weys Thu Velay cpads wmw & Thu Oipecy, San) mn * eyows appiCir 

arayudp® rerun. Mans nature lying between thoſe beiugs 

which perpetually contemplate God, and thoſe which are ux- 

capable of it, it ſometimes aſcends to thoſe, and ſometimes de= 

ſcends to theſe, according as it obſerves or rejefts the diiates of 

reaſon, and ſo by reaſon of the indifferency of the will is liable 

to take upon it the ſimilitude of God or abeaſt. Tavr” I 6 fe) + 
aidporn''ns EN OKa'S wo7 ag » vids as arbaitera Tar? Ex, EY. 

aFIpormt 24 7795 Tigers of) miner; 7 iauridy aiptorer roy) And 

whe-ever throughly conſiders this, will eaſily underſtand, how 

men are the cauſes of their own evils, and become unhappy and 

miſerable through their own choice and ſelf-wills, Which hee 

brings in by way of explication of that truly golden Pytha- 

gorean verle, 


Tron 8* aids ret euteipera mii oovras 
Tanlweva;. 


Men are grown miſerable through their ownfault. And afrer- 
wards Hzerocles excellently deſcribes the nature of exi/ in 
theſe words, # 5 cvuprir ue x) ix/xmmy fly 19x09, 1 1H ae 
mixes pd ou a xivuor» Both our nataral and contratted pra- 
vity, is nothing elſe but the unnatural motion of our free wills : 
according to which, ſaith he, Warn mls decor yoaar mend pur 
ba, iS imudaridon Govy fnores Bra Hopf Fre Ti ordly armrepve? 
be arn* wadvoy T3Te TpMe7 Gparre's Gn trill apr tz or oo Tres 
PC Pee dare to contraditt the Laws of God, not being ſeu= 
fible how meuch wee injure our ſelves whey wee do it; and only 
look at this, that wee are ableto caſt off the rerns of Gods Laws 
from our necks. And hee truly 1 aith, that it is the preateſt 
abuſe of liberty to offend God, whee wee ether do what hee for- 
bids, or negleits what hee requires. ie txgripoder 15 alhuiomr® 
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genl:yu a, x; Ty modi TH am; mere., So that on both fdes men 
bring miſery upon themſelves, by tr anſgreſſing the divine Law, 
bath by not doing what they are commanded,aud by doing what 
they are forbidden, So thar hee fully aſcribes the Origine of 
evilro the 73 aunitions xirpa hs pow Sramby, as he calls it, 
the irregular motion of the will of man, which we have al ready 
ſhewed to be the doarine of the Scriptures, 

As to the neceſſity of the ſouls recovery from (this con- 
3. dition in order to her felicity, wee have theſe Philoſophers 
expreſſing their conſent with the Screptures; Poyphyrize as 

Auguſt. de Ci. Sls Auguſtine tells usin the end of his firſf Book De regreſſu 

vit. Bci.d. 10.6, 4n1m4, doth acknowledge the neceſſity of a way of reco= 

3 bo vering ſouls, which ſhould be univerſal. Cam antem dicit 
Porphyrins, nondum receptans nnam quandam ſettam, que 
uYniverſalem viam amme contineat liberanda, nondums, 
n ſwam notitiam eandem viam hiſtoriali cognitione yerlatam, 
proculdubro confitetur eſſe aliquam, ſed novdum in ſuam veniſſe 
z0titiam, Bur the neceſſity of the purgation of the ſoul in 
order to its felicity, is ſo largely and fully difcourſed of by 
all the Platomſts, and Pythagoreaxs, that it will be needleſs 
to inſiſt upon 1t. Thus far then we finde the account given 
of rhe Orzgine of evil in Scripture tobee embraced by rhe 
ſebl:meſt of the Heathen Philoſophers, as moſt rational and 
ſatufattory; which was the thing to be proved. 

,  Neitherdo wee finde only the main of this account ac- 
Seth. 17s knowledged as ratzoval, but we may trace ſome not obſcure 
footſteps of the truth of the particular circumſtances which 
concern thz fall of man: among the Heathexs ſuch as the 
| Devils envying of mans happineſs, his diſgniſing himſelf under 
the form of a Serpent, and mans being thrown out of Paradiſe 
uponhy fall. 


I, The Devils envying the happineſs of man. Tt hath been 

Ss _ truly obſerved by a /carned man, thar the original of thar 
Ks — «yils. Very antient opinion among the Heathen,de ixvidia Demonts 
F had irs riſe from the hiſtory of rhe fall of max, which he hath 
made out o fully, that I ſhall the leſs need-to prove it. And 

that there was an undoubred tradition of ſome mal:guant 

ſpirits, which envied the welfare of mankinde, appears by 

that awple Teſtimony of Plutarch in his Dio mentioned by 


the 


_— % 
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the ſame Anthor; *s vide, ww off Taro maaudy + dmaureny 
e352 per 0% AG20p, G5 TH Qadac. Jznadrig, © beloxave, 
ooC,p9ofle mit diaki%; ajSpz/ow x) 7 apa/Ecow Willa, me 
paxes 2) pbCur iml2ers a50r1e 3) opariorra Tha wperlu} Gr pal un 
tarres tro 74 Us Th gd Yarn, BurilrG inelray wolegs 
wers This Twderly 2719. Plutarch was much troubled to 
give an account of the apparicions which Bratus and D io, 
who were learned and Philoſophical men, were haunted 
withal ; and doubts hee can o1VE.No Juſt account of It, un- 
leſs hee embraced that very ancient tradition ( which yer 
ſeemed abſurd and incredible, ) viz. that there are certain 
wicked and malignant Demons, which ewvy good men, and 
withſtand their enterprizes , by raiſing fears and troubles to 
th:m, that ſo they mig ht hinder them in their purſuit of vertue; 
leſt if they continue ſledfaſt and unmoveable in good, they ſhould 
be at laſt partakgrs of greater felicity then they enjoy, There 
being then ſo ancient a tradition of ſuch USpimr Sayadres (ag 
the learned man mentioned hath more fully ſhewed in his 
notes on this place of P/atarch,) gives a great confirmation 
to the truth of what the Scripture reports concerning the 
Devils being ſo great an [»ſtrument in procuring the fall of 
max, To him therefore 1 refer the inquiſitive reader, and 
ſhall only adde to the Teſt:m0nres of him cited, that of Xemo- 
crates in Pintarch, de 1ſfide & Ofiride, where hee ſaich that 
4 . MF ; Plutarch. dz: 7+ 
the calamities of life and m#5fortanes men meer with,do not y | 
agree with that Ventration which wee have for the D eity, and 4 me Ofer.ps , 
good ſpirits, Wy 1) gvors &@ TH eeitzern wnedray hs 1 loyegs* * 
Ivs6{rree 5 5 oxfpants, digaipesr is Tereros, But that there are 
in the air ſome great and potent Beings, which are of a ſurly 
and malignant nature, and rejojce to do men all the miſchief 
they can. Jamblichns in his anſwer to Porphyrizs concerning . 
the egyptian Myſteries, undertakes ro give an account Famblichus as 
of theſe evil ſpirits or Demons, and that from rnem the miſter. p, 10g: 
Origine of evil in the world is ; for thus hee ſpeaks: (as hee 
is tranſlated by Fictans) Si verum eff gnod de Idols diceba- 
mus, improbiſque Demonibus, hinc ſave exoritur multiplex 
origo malorum, Sumnlant enum Deorum pr eſentiam, demo- 
numque bonorum, ideoque cultorens ſuns jubent eſſe juſtum, 


ut ipſs videantur boni , ficut & Dit; quoman v010 nature 


CLE 


0718, E. Celſ. 
lib. 6. 
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ſant mali, rogat: mala inferre, libentur inferunt, atque nobis 
ad injufta conducunt. Hi ſunt omnins qui & in oracul; men- 
rinntur & fallunt, & turpia conſulunt atque peragunt. By 
which wee ſee he acknowledgeth ſome ſpirits whoſe natures 
are wicked, and help men to do evil; and that theſe very 
ſpirits may ſometimes command that which is good, leſt they 
ſhould bee ſuſpe&ed to bee what they are, of a wicked and 
malignant nature, which only deſign the r#i»e of men, By 
which we have a good account of what=ever was commend- 
able delivered by the Heathen oracles,which yer might come 
from the Devi/Ftill, by this confeſſion of Famblichns him- 
ſelf, 

For the Devils appearing under the form of a Serpent, It is 
very probably conje&ured, that from hence it was that the 
Prince of thoſe who contended with Saturn, was by that 
znigmatical writer Phzrecydes Cyrim called *Oprords. Celſns 
who had ſo lictle skill in antiquiry as to thinkthat the h:ffory 
of Moſes was as to many pallages of it raken our of Heath:s 
Fables, inſiſts on this very ſtory of Ophronens as the ground- 
work of that relation in Genefss concerning the Fall. Bur 
Origen well anſwers him, Jes 24 pi 6 SYUINED Hliy TS gp anvo- 
Ho nxowfega,rt x, amommirnuos Yeo! aivryped rf, euros oxpas 
ode) ; UN xg Tay n7as on Ta TOANG v udhvev HegnAciTy x SepenwHe 
fp 1auITEC# WL x) Ow pv, Mavotas WE uyuere cionay T Fes mvY1es 
Ter x, lum TO 7 vegviay nbgoy See therefore if this rare Anti- 
quary who chargeth us with impiety in corrupting and alterin 
the Heathex Fables, be nor himſelf more juſtly chargeable pe, 
the ſame fault, not underſtanding the far greater antiquity of 
the writings of Moſes, than either of Heraclitus,or Pherecides, 
or Homer himſelf, which reports the ſtory of that evil one 
which fell from Heaven, 5 8 ans ( map oy 5 pg md Gopenton 
Jiaovey 'Ogzargvs ) winG: Joi © 7% EnCrybivar T% Net mughuioe 
3 ayIpurr, muzrs 779, aiples?), emeyynig feimrO x petirar 
&£ memos T6 Wu Tre oF * as ovaxeuduriy 2: aa) Y 6 avip” 
For the Serpent ( froms which Ophioneus in Pherecides de- 


rived his name) which was the cauſe why man was caſt forth of 
Paradiſe, doth intimate ſome ſuch thing, while under a pre- 
tence of Divinity, and of a better condition, he firſt deceived the 
w:man, ard by ber m:ans the man, Gelins Khodiginns calls 


chis 
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this Ophioners Demonicum Serpentem, qui antefignanr fue- Anti9-tfa. 2. 
rut agminis 4 Divine mentis placito deficientts. This Pherecydes,;; oo La 
as appears by Euſebizs, had mach converſe with the Pheri- xyxg.} he. 
c1anr; Where he purpoſely ſpeaks concerning this Ophioners. 10. 
Now the Phezictans,as Euſebixs likewiſe tells us, worſhipped 
their God - under the Form of a Serpent; which probably 
might bee occaſioned by the Devils ambirion and Tyrany 
ovet men,thar he would be worſhipped among them 1n char 
ery Forms wherein hee had done ſo much miſchief to the 
world. Ir was veryeatrly inthe world, when the Phexi- 
c1ans and e/Epyptians did begin to adore their Ges under 
rhe Form of Serpents, for the beginning of ir is attributed to 
Taautus by Euſebing, Tiw op iu is Agguarr@- Guor x; 7 oqeay 
e370 iteletaou 3 Tear * x, Mar” Ty au 1 pbtrenks T% vg Aya 
701, Neither was this only among the Phexicians and e/£ gyp- 
tlans, bur where-ever the Devi/raigned,rthe Serpent was had 
in ſome peculiar veneration : thence Juſt» Aartyr ſaith, 
DA ref n voutoby, oy may opt Gary ap15 on puC0N0y wie x) muoiipiy ApBleg. 2. 
«azedee)). the Serpent was the Symbol of adoration among them; 
and was the proper Indicinm, or note of a conſecrated place as 
Is evident by that of Perſins, 


Pinge daos angues; pueri [acer eff locus. Satyr. I, 


Thence the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes on that place in Plutzs 
ErEena iy Je dbalt91T' On F res obſerves xonds min Ts npwn 
dSzorres magendirrs ſo that where-ever any God or Heroe 
was to be worſhipped,there were Serpents painted to denore 
ſo much. So Or#s Apollo ſaith of the Ag yptians, s Balw 0 bay 
ele ig) Bacnd,xor yevars ferniX mes Inoe', they were wont to pninſ Avi 
put the fora of a golden Baſilisk_to their Gods, Heinſins con- ſtarch. p. 18 ed. 
ceives that the firlt worſhip of Apello at Delphi was under 1627. 
the form of a Serpent, whither Nonnus tells us that Cadmus 
the Phexician went upon his firſt coming into Beotia, ani 
from hence he derives rhe name Pytho.from the Hebrew nQ 
which hgnifies a Serpent. tt non dubitanaum fit, ſaith he, 
quin Pythins Apollo, hoc eſt, S purcus ille ſperitus, quem 
Hebrei Ob & Abaddon, Helleniſte ad verbum Amore cete- 
ri Am/vare dixerunt ſub hac forma qua miſer*am Eumano ge- 
Uluu were 
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neri inwvexit, primo cultus fit in Grecia, And which is fur. 
ther obſervable, the Devil was alwaies ambitious to have 
che world think that the krowledge of good and evil was to 
come by the __ ſtill; rhence the famous oracle of Apollo 
here at Delphz; rhence came the uſe of Serpents ſo much in 
Divination, thence UNA ſignifies ro divixe from UNA a Ser. 
pert; and ſo among the Greeks WwwriC*3% is taken in the ſame 
ſenſe from 6av! a Serpent, So that excellent Gloſſographey 
Heſjchins; %wy3s , bqic* emma? 38 Negev) is mos wayrelag Th 
6p 65 Tagry be x acords "eye, The Serpent was reckoned a- 
mong the pedeſfria anſpicia by the Romans; and Homer tells 
in that ſolemn d:v1»ation concerning the Greeks ſucceſs ar 
Troy there appears, 


Iliad. B. Fre nwy em yet SaporrO- 


Which ſaith Heinſus, is an exa& deſcription of the Nachas; 
whom they would have ſo called from the marks onhis back, 
which ney accurately obſerved in divization, Thus we ſee 


how careful the Devil was to advance his honour in the 
world under that Form, wherein hee had deceived mankind 
into ſo much folly and miſery, 
3. Wee meet with ſome remainders of mans being caft our 
of Paradiſe, upon his fall among the Heathens. Origen 
0/igen.c. Celſ. thinks that Plato by his converſe with the Jews in e/Zgype , 
l. 4. p- 189, didunderſtand the Hiſtory of the fall of man, Which he after 
his way exigmatically deſcribes 1n his Sympoſiacks. Where ik y 
hee brings in Porus the God of plenty featting with the reſt of - ill 
the Gods; after ſupper Penia comes a begging to the door;Porus iy 
bei:g drunk with Neflar, goes into Jupiters garden, aud there 
falls aſleep; Penia obſerving it, Feals to him, and by this deceit 
conceived by him, In this Fable of Plato, Origen takes notice 
whar a near reſemblance the garden of Jupiter hath to Pa- 
radiſe, Penia to the Serpent which circumvented Adams, and 
| Porgs to man who was deceived by the Serpent. Which 
hee conceives more probable becauſe of Platohis cuſtome, 
To wurde tau rel oarhulua Ny pore xp las (@ Sts T3; mals Op TH 
TY jaUds path to wrap up theſe excellent things he knew under 
ſeme fables becanſe of the vulgar; for which hee after ſpeaks 


of 
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of his cuſtome in altering and diſgn;ſing what hee had from 
the Jews, leſt hee ſhould. roo much. diſpleaſe rhe fabulous 
Greeks, it hee ſhould adhere roo cloſe ro the Jews, who were 
ſo infamous among them. Some have thought rhe ory of 
Paradiſe was preſerved among the Heathens in the fable of 
. the gardens of eAdonis which comes near that of Edex; but 
what footſteps may bee gathered of the trurh of Scripture- 
' hiſtory in the Heathen Mythology, will appear afterwards. 
Thus much here then may ſerve to have manifeſted the ac- 
count which the Scripture gives of the Origine of evil by the 
fall of manto be 1n its ſelf rational, and arreſted by the con- 
ſent of ſuch perſons whocannot be ſuſpe&ed of any parriali- 
ty to the Scriptures. 
We come now roconſider the other grand difficulty which SeF, 20. 
concerns the Origin of evil, and the truth of Divine provi- 
' dence together, Which is, thar if = be the cauſe of miſery, 
and rhere be a God which governs the world; whence comes 
it to paſs, that the worſt of men do ſo frequently eſcape ſuſfer- 
ings, and the beſt do ſo commonly nndergo them ? This hath 
beenin all ages of che world where men have been Philoſo- 
phical and inquiſitive, one of the great i»quirzes which the 
minds of men have been perplexed abour. The true and 
full reſo/ation of which queſtion, depends much upon thoſe 
grounds and principles which are diſcovered to us by Divine 
revelation in the” Scriptures, concerning the grounds of Gods 
patience towards wicked men, the nature and end of ſuffer- 
ings which good men are exerciſed with, And certainly 
this ſhould very much commend tne Scriptures to all ſober 
and inquifirive perſons, that they contain in them the moſt 
clear and certain grounds of ſatisfaction to che winds of 
men, in ſuch rhings wherein rhey are otherwiſe ſo 1rre- 
ſolved : Burt of thar aferwards; Our preſent buſineſs is to 
give an account of this difficulty from natural reaſon, which 
will bee moſt ſatisfa&orily done by the producing thoſe 
grounds, from which they have reſolved this queſtion, cur 
malis bene, bouts male,who either have not h ad, or ar leaſt 
owned .any thing of Divine revelation, | begin with chat 
* Which doth concern the. ops 46h and 1munity of wicked 
men, which men have with more confidence infilted on, on 
| Uuu 2 this 
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this account, becauſe all men could not but nnderRtand 2 


oeneral reaſon of ſaſferings, by reaſon there were none 


whoſe conſciences could wholly acquit them of evil ations; 
bnt why perſons notoriouſly wicked ſhould live in mmpunity, 
when others ſffer, that they were unable to give an ac- 
count of, And this was the common pretence of Arheiſm,as 
Simplicins rells us, ovaCaire 5 mas 5 $12 T2 avamdel xaos m- 
day, x) Sta Teo opa} » mers wan azallts Svgyyurras, mers 3 xoxds Us 
£auTets evOpevre,s 3 0AM wp ery y £401 aennioan, Xx; x6 egy $.Poy 24 Ty 
TpanuSig Mev. 


Toaun rear pw nor” oy, er07y Quad, 
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| It comes to paſs, that ſuch who have no gronnded beleef of 
4 Deity, whes they obſerve the miſeries of gord men, and the 
tranquillity and felicity of bad men, they regard not the cong- 
rk notions they have of a Deity, and are ready to cry eut-with 
the 77ageadian (or rather of Ariſlophanes in his Plutus,) 


Shall I not dare to ſay there are no Gods, 
hen thoſe do proſper who have iwwjured mee ? 


And it is obſervable; that the moſt of thoſe who have 
raken occaſion among the Heathens to queſtion providence, 
have done ir upen ſome remarkable j«ry which they have 
conceived to be done ro-chemſelves, and ſo we have ground 
torhink that it was more pation and ixtereſt, than any clear 
reaſon which was the inducement to it- So Diagera reſolves 
to ſet up for an AtheiFF, becauſe che perjured perſon was 
not truck dead in the place. 

And Jaſon in Seneca when he ſees Medea flye ayay after 
killing his children, cryes out, 


Teſtare nullos eſſe qua veheris Deos, 


T hou tel''ſt the world there at e no Gods that way 
7here thon deft fly, | 


And 
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And ſo Claudiar, who largely reaſons the caſe on both 
fides, for providence and againft ir, ar laR tells us whar 
It was which was the main cauſe of his doubts: viz. the long 
impunity of Refinus, 


Abſtulit hunc tandem Rufint pena tamultum 
Abſolvitque Deos, 


Ru finus death: deth clear the Gods, and ſet 
Ay mind at eaſe. 


Burt becauſe ſome carry it higher, as Cotta in T; ally, who Tullyl. 3. de 
reaſons the.molt (as became a States-man) in-reference ro Nt. Peor. 
ſuch perſons who had been #«ſeful or hurtful ro Common 
wealths, wz may ſuppoſe there might be ſomewhat more of 
reaſon than intereſt in ſuch argumentations; and yet even 
in thoſe d:ſcoxrſes we may [till finde that the main origixal of 
chis quarrel againſt providence was an over-high eſteem of 
themſelves, that they thought they deſerved bercer from the 
Gods, than to receive ſuch injuries, or undergo ſuch calami- 
ties. Therefore Cotta cryes our on providence, becauſe 
ſuch perſons who were #ſefrx to the Roman. Common: wealh, 
were deſtroyed when the enemies to 1r eſcaped, as though 
providence had been only a Twtelar Deity of Rome. and had 
nothing co do elſewhere- Thence hee cryes our, if there be 
providence, why were the two Scipio's deſtroyed in Sp. 
by the Carthaginans ? Why was Maximmns killed by Han- 
mbal ? Why were the Romass Witch Paulxs ruined at Canna? 
Why did Regalxs undergo ſo much cruelty by the Carthagi- 
viaus ? Why did not Africams dye in his own bed ? Nay, 
ſaich hee,.ro come-nearer homz, Why 1s my Uncle &strleus 
in baniſbment >..Why wary friend Druſus killed in his 
on houſe? On the other fide; why did Afarius dye in 


' peace, and the moſt cruel C tzna enjoy ſo long tranquillity? 


with many.other inſtances-of both ſorts, Bur rhis 1s ic 
which I take notice of theſe for,becauſe we hereby ſee how: 
common it is for men to queſtion providence, more out of 
Paſſios and Intereſt, then our of any ſolid grounds Ef - 


reaſons 


Uuu 3 EE & 
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Seft, 21, Let us therefore appeal from perſons who were particular- 
_ ly engaged by ſome private *tereſt in thoſe paſſages, from 
whence they would infer that there was no provedence, ro 
ſuch who food by unconcerned, and made wſe of the free 
di&ares of rheir reaſon in theſe caſes. And ſuch perſons 
when they come toreaſonthe caſe like Philoſophers, and men 
our of paſſion, have given ſatifattory and rational accounts 
why God in his wiſe providence may ſometimes ſuffer the 
wort of men, to $0 on in 1mpunty, when good men may 20 
through the troubles of this world. As, 
I. God forbears wicked men, to propeund the example of 
his goodneſs to their imutation, to teach them wot to revenge 
Plutarch. de bis their injuries too greedily on each other. Thus Plutarch, in 
qu ſero puni- that admirable diſcourſe of hison this ſubjeft, infiſts on as 
untur a aumine. his firſt reaſon, Why God doth not preſently puniſh wicked 
Pe 550.e4Fr. men. For, ſaith hee our of Plato, God hath ſet forth bims- 
ſelf in themidſt of the world for onr rmitation; and true wer- 
tne is nothing el[e but an imitation of the Divine nature. And 
therefore God, ſaith Plate, gave man the nſe of ſight, that by 
the ſight of the heavenly bodies, and the exatt motions, which , 
are in them, men ſhould learn To d9mpuev Y Tray kaavoy, q 
that which was comely and orderly, and hate all diſorderly ang —- 
irregular motions; For as heeexcellently ſpeaks: * 3 GmG,n un] 
-pabiov 3% pond Ynnader Os Tue" D = pULLHGO X} PivFes _— 
oo Us Laelre 19057 x, c2adiy ec agyny relic, There ww al 
212 greater benefit man can reeerve from God, than to attain We 
true Tertue by the imitation and purſmt of thoſe perfetli ons 
which are in him. And thence, ſaith Platarch, God forbears 
to punith wicked men preſently, nor leaſt if hee ſhould pu- 
niſh rhem he mighr do thar he would repent of afcerwards, 
ed\ Hs T0 afed ms muwgia; np dif x) AdBpov apaipay, but 
that hee might take away the fery aud violence of men m re- 
wvenging their injuries on eachother, that they ſhould not do 
itin wrath and anger, with as much eagerneſs as they ſa» 
:5fie heir hunger andrthirſt, whereby they do, emmy Ti; 
aguruxtoy, leap upon them who have myjured they , with as 
much fury as a wilde beaſt upon his prey; but men ſhould 
learn to imitate 7iw ixcive aeghryra 24 pitnuay) Goas gentle- 
neſſe and paticace, whereby hee gives the offender time to 
conlider 
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conſider with himſelf what hee hath done, before hee doth 
ſeverely puniſh him. As Plato when his Boy had angred 
him;ſtood (till a while withour ſtriking him, ty Svudr xoae/Zop, 
as hee ſaid, pumſhing himſelf firft for bis anger , before hee 
would chaſtiſe the Boy for his fault; and Archyras when hee 
ſaw how negligent his workmen had been. and began to be 
very angry with them, told them, win 3n feitopas 5- 
ply, It is wellfor you that I am angry with you. Now ſaith 
Plutarch, if the conſideration of this forbearance in men 
ſhould rend to moderate mens heart and violence, how much 
more ſhould the conſideration of the /enity and patiezce of 
God doit ! x) Sor n1& Xx wry dperys Thi meabmrs 1 The w- 
nxameveiey, and to acconnt gentleneſſe and forbearance to 
be an imitation of divine perfeitzons. Now what can be more 
rational and agreeable to our apprehenſions of a divine na- 
twrechen this'ls, that hee ſhould ſhew his goodneſs to all, 
and by his forbearance of ſo many, teach the world more 
meekneſs and gentleneſs towards each other ? For if effcx- 
ces riſe by the quality of the perſon againſt whom they are 
committed, no injuries can be ſogrear in one man to ano- 
ther, as rhoſe affrovts are men pur #p9 God by their con-. 
rinual prevocations of him : And if God then be of ſo infinite 
patience toforbear ſuch who have offended him, what ju- 
Rice and reaſon is there, but that men ſhould expreſs more 
lenity and patience towards each other 2? So Hrerocles excel- 
lencly ſpeaks, wer?) x5 © Ties panic, jad &g15 7 Oniv, os wa; wy 
is erp my, m0 mis qnarYonics d2a%0y xonmd Tl Yes wy” 
Teiroy, A good manimiuates God in the meaſures of friend - 
ſhip, who hates no Man, and extends hs loving kindneſs to all ; 
mankind. Of which Seneca likewiſe ſomewhere ſpeaks. Ne 
Deos quidems immortales ab hac tam e fſuſa benignitate ſacri- 
legi negligenteſque cor 1193 deterrent; #tuntur natwura ſua, 
cuntla, interque illa, ipſos munerun ſuorum malos imnterpre- 
tes juuvant, The Divine Benignity extends its ſelf to all, 
oven to ſuch as affront and diſhononr thens, and abuſe the gifts 
they beſtow #pos thens. And fince rhere 1$ ſo much eruth 
and reaſon in that of Plato, TAG os  JANWP To 0phLOIINPALs 
Op, It is the beight of goodneſs to be likg to God,we ſee what , 


excellent reaſon there is for that command of our ay oi 
: 0UE, 
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Luke. 6. 35-36 Love your enemics, and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing 


'Pixtrich. p.g51 
I\CY. 3+ 3 fo 


again; and your reward ſhall bee great, and nee ſhall bee the 
children of the b1gheſt; for bee is kinde unto the unthankful, and 
fo ul evil, Bee yee therefore merciful, As your Father 1s mer - 
C17 Ht. 

2, God forbears preſently to puniſh wicked men, to give 
thens time to become better, This the ſame excellent Mora- 
Lift gives as another account of Gods patience, thar thereby 
hee gives them geovor wes imaripdugr, 4 ſpace to repent, as 
the Scripture calls it, For men, ſaith Plutarch, in their pu- 
niſhments look_at _— further tha meer ſatisfying their 
revenge and malice, and that makgs them purſus thoſe that 
have offended them with ſo much rage and eagerneſs; but God, 
ſaith hee, aims at the cure of theſe who are not utterly incn« 
rable. To ſuch hee gives, krmtfato% ago, atime to reforms 
1s, Here hee brings in the examples of fuch who were bad 
at firſt, an came afterwards to be changed from what thy 
werc; tor waich hee inftancerh in Cecreps, who was thence 
called 4s, becauſe from a cruel ſevere Prince,he became 
ventle and milde; and ſo Gelow and Hteron of Sicily, and 
Pifiſtratus the Son of Hippocrates, who from being Hſur- 
pers, became excellent Princes, If Miltrades, ſaith hee, had 
been cur off while he aRed rhe parr of a Tyrant, or Cimon in 
his Inceſt, or Themiſtocles 1n his debancheries, what had be- 
come of Marathon, Emurymedon, Diamnm, by which the 
Athenians gor ſo great glory and liberty ? and as he well ob= 
ſerves, 98 39 dr pundAau fumes wrpir EnPiprorm , Great Spi- 
rits do rothing mean; "id apy 1 ou mm. mo apodeew us euros 
XY) Jpagypioy 3'a%g' © odaw Srzoiggrrasy wow wif 70 wort? uf Yo 
$5195 nIG- indeer. T hat ſharp and ative ſpirit that 15 im them 
can never tye at reft by reaſon of its vigour, but they aretoſſed 
up and down, as it were in a Tempeſt, till they cometo a ſ ettled 
compoſed life, But as the multitudes of weeds argues rhe 
richneſs and ſoftneſs of the ground, though for the ſake of 
choſe weeds one not skill'd in husbandry would not account: 
ſuca ground worth looking after; ſo, ſaith hee, «mm mw 
X} pd). aescarvrigtw dl wana GUESS 5 great Fþrits n(u- 
ally bring forth ns commendable fruits at firſt; which wee 
conſidering the danger and hurtſulneſs of, are preſently for 


Cut » 
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cutting thens down; but one that more wiſely conſiders ile 
generons nature which may lye under this ill fruit, waits time 
and leiſure, till reaſon and age begins to maſts theſe head- 
ſtrong paſſions. And therefore according co the prudent 
Lay of the Egyptians, the woman with childe muſt bee ye- 
prieved till the time of her delivery. 

3. God Fþares {ome wicked men from punſhment to mahe 
them inſtruments of his juſtice in puniſhing others, Eviou 38 
os (AAEE x L0AgSaUs STIpov morne3y, Gims Snpeexouwors , Sr pronm To 
Azeri, as Plutarch goes On, God ſpares ſome from puniſh- 
ment, that by them he might puniſh others. Which he ſ:ppoſerh 
ro be the caſe of all Tjrants; and thereby Corrs's difhculty 
concerning Marims, CimaysSylla, and thoſe crher cruel and 
Tyranncal perſons, who had uſurped authority among them, 
is clearly taken off : For Divine Providence might let thoſe 
Trees grow from whence hee intended ro take his Rods to 
ſcourge others withall. God makes the ſame «ſe of Thrants 
(Faith Plutarch) ro Commun: wealths, that Phyſicians do of 
the gall of a Hyezaand other hurtful creatures; which may 
bee good for cating ſome dangerous diſeaſes; ſo may the 
Tyraxxical ſeverity and ſharpueſs of ſuch perſons bee con- 
tinued #7 your amnWgtat x; xgMeggt, till the diſeaſes of the 
Political body be cured by theſe ſharp Meatcines. Such a one 
was Phalaris to the Agrigentines,and Marius to the Romans: 
and the Oracletold the S:cyconrans in expreſs term*guarnr: 
uFs Ser, The mv; the City wanted ſome ſevere diſcipline. 
Thence T otilas,when he found what range ſucceſs he had 
in his enterprizes,called himſelf Flagel/umz Der,and chougac 
God raiſed him up on purpoſe to be a ſcourge for the ſins of 
the world, And no doubt thoſe ſtrange paſlages of the 
Roman Common-wealth (which made Cats at lea(t diſpute 

ovidence.and ſay,res divinas multum habere caligints, when 
- ſaw Pompey ſucceſiful as long as he ſerved his ambition, 


but preſently overthrown when hee ſtood for the Conmore 
wealth) cheſe things, I ſay, had a higher exd than they 
looked ar, which was to make both Pompey and Ceſ7 the 
inſtruments of Divine juſtice to puniſh the Koraans for theic 
Iuſts, ambition and cruelty, which were never greater than 


' inthat age, Now then if God may julily puniſh offenders, 
Xxx wv hy 
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why may he not ſpare ſome to make them his infrumexts in 
the prniſhing of others, eſpecially ſince after he hath uſed 
his reds,he may caſt chem 1nto the fire too > as was evideny 
in the 1mſtance of Ceſar, who after all his ſlanghters and tri- 
umphs was murdered in the Senate, and that by ſome who 
had been as aft ive as any for him, And herein divine ju- 
Rice, borh as to the pumiſhment of the perſons, and the 
means of ir, hath been very remarkable in multitudes of ;- - 
Fances, which every ones reading may afford him, 

4. Therefore, another account why God may ſpare wicked 
men a great while, 1s, T hat divine providence might more 
remarkably bee obſerved in the manuer of their puniſhment 
afterwards. Platarch tells us of Callippm, who was ftab'd b 
his enemies with the ſame dagger With which he had killed 
Dion under a pretence of friendſnip. And when Mitine 
the Argive was killed in a tumult, afterwards upon the day 
of a ſolemn ſhew, a braſſe fatre in the marker place fell 
upon his m#rderer, and kill'd him there. Bur moſt remark- 
able is the tory of Felſa# recorded by the ſame author, who 
having killed his Father, and a long ume concealed ir, goes 
one night to ſupper to ſome Friends,and while he was here, 
thruſts up his ſpear into a Swallows neſt, and pulls it down, 
and kills the young ones; his Frie»ds asking him the reaſon 
of ſo firange an afon : 5 20 (4y). pus miner t-rajtdpnfptouy an?) 
{4965 x z3xCoday , 6! a maleror&- Ty nerves. Do not you hear, 
ſaith hee, how they fal/ty Accnſe meez and EY Out that 1 have 
kil:ed my Father ? Which being by the perſons preſent car-= 
ried tothe King, and the truth of it found our, he was exe- 
cuted for ic» Such ſtrange wales doth providence ſometimes 
uſe to ſhery how vigilant it is, even when wee think it ſleeps 
tne moſt, 

5. Though God ſpares the perſons of wicked men, hee doth not 
defer their puniſhment , when the thoughts of their evil 
ations is the greateſt rorment ro them; Maxima.peccati 
pena eft, peccaſſe, as Seneca ſpeaks, Sin bears its own 
puniſhment along with it. Wickednefle is ers 7s fs 
Jouzer2?s emp, the moſt exquiſite contriver of miſery, which 
filis the minds of thoſe who commir it with continual con- 
Rernations, anxieties and perplexities of nund, Bur as os 

often 
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ofcen and deſervedly cited author on this ſubje&, Plurarch 
cells us, moſt men are in this like Childres, who when they 
behold malefa&ors in the Theatres in their cloth of gold,and 
purple roves, with their crowns on their heads dancing 
abour, theyadmire them and imagine them to be moſt hap= 
py men, till they ſeerhem laſhed and beaten, and fire come 
our from their brave apparel; ſo ſaith hee, as long as men 
ſee others in their pomp and grandeur, they think them far 
from puniſhment , till they behold their execation, which 
ſaith hee, 1s not ſo much the entrance of their puniſhment as 
the perfe:on of it, So that the /ongey the time of their lives 
is,the longer 15 the te of their puniſhment here; #N yupe'= 
gay] Enoionoey ty cyieavar what; they are not puniſhed 
when they grow old, but they are grown old in puniſhments, 
Cannot wee ſay a perſon is purifhed while he isin priſon and 
hath his ferters upon him, cill his execation comes ? nor that 
one that hath drunk pojſox, is a dying while he walks about 
eill the cold comes to his heart, and kills him ? if we deny, 

ſaith he, that all the tnquietudes,horrors and anxieties of mind 
which wicked men havt,are n0 part of their puniſhment,we may 
as well ſay that a fiſh which hath ſwallewed the hook, 1s not 
taken, becauſe hee is not frye1, or cat in peeces. SO it is with 
every wicked man,he hath ſwallowed the hook, when he hath 
committed an evil a&ion (7 yaw + dias Gare Sencap 
euIos etsShdexe) and his conſcience within him, as hee ex- 
preſlech it. 
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Which in the Pcophetsexprefſion is, the wicked are like a Ifa. 57. 21. 
troubled Sea, which caſts forth nothing but mire and dirt. As 
Apollodorus dreampr, that hee was flead and boyled by the 
Scythians, and thar his heart ſpake to him out of the Caul- 

dron, *Eow ov: T6738 ainie., I am the cauſe of all this, God 

deals by wicked men, as Caligula was wont to ſay of tnoſe 

he commanded to be executed, ferit ut ſentzant ſe mor, he {0 

puniſhes them; as to make them ſenſible of their puniih- 

ments. AndasT acitws ſpeaks of cruel and wicked perſons, 


quorum mentes fi recludantur, poſſint aſpiss laniatus & us; 
RRX 3 quando 
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* © guardo nt corpora verberibus, ta ſevitia, libidbne malis con. 
ſultis animus dilaceretur, Wickednels is the only fury which 
continually hawms and /aſhes thoſe who delight in it, and 
leaves till behinde ir al7xg x} pocoupa' midn, loathſome and - 
terrible perturbations, ſecret gripings of conſcience and ſelf 
condemning thoughts for their folly and wickedneſs , like 
Lyſimschus, who for extream thirſt offered his X ingdome to 
the Gete ro quenchirt, which when hee had done, 969 75: £u5s 
vaxi ag G5 1 nd\orls um Pegzeias p $ SY Pwecau Caomias THAIKQUTHs 
Is hat a wretch was I (ſaith he) to loſe ſuch a Kingdome for ſo 
ſhort a pleaſure And though wicked men be no: ſenſible of 
the loſs of a far more glorious Kimgdome than this of Ly/s. 
machns, vize that of Heaven, yet they cannot bur be ſenſible 
how much they have loſt thar Kingdowe which every good 
an hath in the tranquillity of his ſpirit, and the command of 
his paſſions. 

6, T be time that God ſpares wicked men, ts not ſo long as we 
think for, Itis all one, as Plmtarch ſaith, as if wee thould 
complain, that the malefattor was puniſhed in the evening, 
and not in the morning; Gods forbearance is bur for a very 
lictle time, compared with his own dxration. We meaſure 
Ged by the ſhort hour-glaſs of our own tize, when we are 
ſo ready to confin2 him to our meaſures, The time ſeems 
long to us, bur it is as nothing in tts ſelf: #7e# nit 72 94:2; 70g 
ar ypwnlys he Sra'rnuucs 70 wii Fr, the whole life of man com« 
parcd with eternity is nathing.B2ſides all this rime God ſuffers 
wicked men to live here, hec hath rhem under ſafe cyſtody; 
he doth bnt letrhem take the ar within che preſou-walls, or 
it may be they may play and ſport themſelves there, bur. 
there is #o poſſibility of eſcaping our. of the hands of Divine 

#ſtice. 

7 - God forbeays wicked men here, becanſe the time is to 
come wherein God intends to pumſh them; This 1s the higheſt 
21indication of Divine Providence as to the preſent impunity 
of wicked men in the world, becauſe this 1s not the proper 
ſeaſon for the open execution of JauStice, There are bur few 
in compariſon whom J=ſtice cauſerth to be executed in the 
priſon, of what are reſerved for the general Aſizes; God 
:eſerves them for a fair and opextryal, for the greater vin- 

: dicaticn 
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dication of his hoxour, and manifeſtation of his Juſtice to the 
world. And although Gods Judgements even in this world 
be ſometimes ſo remarkable, that wee cannot but ſee a hand 
of Providence 1n them, yer they are bur few whom God doth 
ſo remarkably puniſh here ro make us more firmly beleeve 
a day of Judgement ro come. Which though it bee mot 
clearly and fully revealed in Scripture, yer the Heathens 
themſelves from m2er 7eaſo had have ſuch a perſwaſion of 
It, that rhey have given this as anothzr great reaſon, why 
God did forbear to panith wicked men here, becauſe he did 
reſerve them for future puniſhment. For as the ſame 
Mora'iſt ſpeaks in rhe ſame diſcourſe concerning the ſoul, 
a Yevite?) 33 vary alanms x7! F flor, Gray 5 Daywlan?) mm Tvſ- 
adres if egonnirefs , this preſent life is the place of the ſouls 
combate which when it bath finiſhed, it then receives according 
to its performance of it, And as he before ſpeaks,c«s 82 aby©: 
6 F 08% Thu aegvroray 4 pac i} Ha uorlw Th an Spwniens uns BLmG?, 
x) Yol 769) 5%, Fery amo MTmay» euſvspey]a Sof THegr. The ſame reaſon 
which coafirms providence, doth likewiſe confirm the immor - 
tality of the ſoul; and if one bee taken away, the other follows. 
Ov on 5 T3 Yuay (ent Thu ms TAdrluy paxn's cixds BY x, mas 
ameSih6% u) mwoeics, And if the ſoul doth [ubſi]t after death, 
it ftands to the greateſt reaſon, thi ir ſhould there recerve either 
reward or puniſhment, T hus we ſee how far natural {;gar,and 
moral reaſon will carry men in the vinuicating of Dive 
Providence, as to the preſent impunity of wicked men, "OY 
Toe other part which concerns the ſufferings of good men 
is not of ſo great difficulty, becauſe rhere are none fo 200d 
2s not to have a mixture of evil In them, and as they have 2 
mixture of evil, ſo they have buL a mixture of puniſhment; 
none lying under ſo great »iſerres here bur withall they have 
ſome ſhare in the comforts of this life, And therefore 11s 
leſs wonder, that this part of Divine Providence watch con- 
cerns the ſufferings of good men, hath nor wanred ſome 
among the Heathen Moraliſts,vvho have made It their deſign 
to vindicate it ; which ſecting afide what Simpticiz4 on 
Epidterus and many others have done, is fully performz4 by 
Yeneca in his tract on this very ſubject, cur bonis male fit, 
cums fit Providentia (as Muretus reſtores che title of raar 
Xxx3 book) 


Plut,.561, 


Sentec. dc Pro- 
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book) wherein theſe following accounts are given of ic, 
1.God brings them up as bis children uuder ſharp diſcipline 
for their future benefit. A good man in Seneca's language is, 
diſcipulus Der, emmnlatorque, & vera progemes : whichin the 
language of the S —_— 1s, one taught of God, a follower of 
God, and one born of him, Now ſaith hee, Parens ille magi- 
ficus, virtutum no» lems exattor, ſicut ſever patres, durins 
educat, God who is the great Father of good men, keeps them 
under diſcipline while nnder age, and by hardſhip fits them for 
the prattice of virtue, Thence hee bids us rake notice of the 
different indulgence of Fathers and others to their Chil- 
dren; the Father he haſtens them to School, ſuffers them nor 
to be idle on their play-dayes, makes them toyle and ſome- 
rimes cry; the Mother ſhe is all for holding them in her lap, 
keeping them our of the Sun, and from catching cold, would 
not willingly have them either cry or take pains, Patriuns 
habet Deas adverſus bonos ammnm, & illos fortins amat, 


God bears the indulgence of a Father towards his children, 
aud loves them with greater ſeverity. 


2. Good men receive benefit by their ſuſferings; quicquid 


everit in ſunm colorens trabit, ſaith Seneca of a good man, 
which in the language of the Apoſtle 1s, every thing works 
together for his good, The Sea loſeth nothing, ſaith hee, of its 
ſaltneſs by the rivers running ito it, neither doth a good may 


by the current of his ſufferings. And of all benefits which hee 
receives, that of the exerciſe and tral of his yirtue and 


patience 1s moſt diſcernable, Aarcet fine adverſario virtus; 
as ſoon as Carthage was deſtroyed, Rome fell ro Luxnry : 
T rne wreftlers defire to have ſome ts try their ſtrength upou 
them; cui xou induſirio otiunm pana eſt ? an ave ſpiric 
hates idleneſs and cowardiſe ; for e!zamſ# ceciderit, de 


genu pugnat, though his legs bee cnt off, hee will fight on his 


NeESe 

\ 2. It redounds to Gods houonr, whea good men bear up un- 
der (afferings. Ecce par Deo dignum vir fortis cum mala fortu- 
14 compoſitus. Jt is a ſpe&tacle God delights to ſee, a good 
man combare with calamities. God doth in Sexeca's phraſe 
quoſdam faſtidio tranfire, paſſeth them by in a ſlight; an old 
wreſtler ſcorns to contend with a coward, one who 15 vinci para- 
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tus, ready to yeeld up preſently.Calamitates ſub jugum mit- 
tere proprium magni viri eſt, it argues a noble ſpirit to bee 
able to ſubdue miſeries. 
| 4+ Ittends to the tryal and mcreaſe of their ſtrength, Sencca 
highly exrols thar ſpeech of the Phri/oſopher Demetrius, Ni hil 
infelicins eo cui nihil uaquam evemt adverſi; non licuit ening 
zllt ſe experirt. Hee is the moſt unhappy man who never 
knew what miſery meant; for hee could never know whar 
he was able to bear. And, as he ſaith; to paſs ones life away 
ſme morſu anim, without any trouble, ir is ignorare rerun 
natirys alteram partes , not toknow What is upon the re- 
verſe of nature. [dem licet fecerint qui integri revertuntur 
ex acie, mags fpettatur qui ſaucins redit, Though hee thar 
comes home ſound, might fight as well as hz that is wonnd- 
ed, yet the wounded perſon hath the more pitty, and is molt 
cryed up for his valour, The Plot is ſeen in a temeZt, a 
Souldier in battel, and a good manin ſufferings. God doth 
by ſuch, as Maſters do by Scholars, qui plus laboris ab bis 
exigunt, quibus certior Fpeseſt; who ſet the befF wits the 
hardeſt tacks» 

5. Ged exerciſeth good men with ſufferings, to diſcover the 
indifferency of thoſe things which meu value ſo much in the 
world, when hee denies them to good men. Blindneſs would 
be hateful ,if none were blind bur ſuch whoſe eyes were pur 
out; and therefore Appins and Metellns were blind, Riches 
are no 200d things, therefore the worſt as well as the beſt 
have them. Nullo modo mags poteſt Deus concupita traduce- 
re, quam ſi illa ad turprſſimos defert, ab optimis abigit. God 
could not traduce or defame thoſe things more which men 
defire ſo much, than by raking them away from the beſt of 
men, and giving them tothe werlt. ; 

6. Thatthey might be examples to others of patience and 
conftancy; For as Senecd concludes, »4ti ſwat in exemplar, 
they are born to be patterns to others. If to theſe things 
wee add what the Word of God diſcovers concerning the 
nature, grounds, and ends of affliflions, and that glory which 
ſhall be revealed,in compariſon with which exceeding werght 
of glory theſe light and momentany afflift:ous are not at all to be 


valved, then we have a clear and full vindication of Divine 
Providence, 
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Providence, as to the ſuſſerings of good men,as well asto the 

Impwnity of ſuch as ate wicked. Burt how-ever from hence 

we ſee how far the meer l:gh: of reajon hath carried men in 

reſolving theſe diffic-- ltres Concerning Goas i rovidexce in the 
world, and what a *tional account may bee given of them, 
ſuppoſing ev:/ of puniſhment to ariſe from ſin, and thar 
there is a God 1n the world , who 1s ready to puniſh the 
wicked, and to reward the good ; Which was the thing to be 
ſhewed, 


1 
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CHAP, Ivy. 
Of the Origine of Nations. 


All mankind derived from Adam, if the Scriptures bee true. 
The contrary ſuppoſition an introduttion to Atheiſm, The 
truth of the H YA of the Flood, The poſſibility of an nniver- 
ſal deluge proved. The fleod univerſal as to mankind, whe- 
ther wnwverſal as to the earth and animals ; no neceſſity of 
aſſerting ether, Tet ſuppoſing the poſſibility of it demon- 
ſtrated without creation of new waters, Of the Fountains of 
the deep. The proportion which the herght of mountains 
bears to the Diameter of the Earth. No mountains much 
above three mile perpendicular, Of the Origine of fountains, 
T he opixion of Ariſtotle and ethers concerning it diſcuſſed, 
T he true account bf theme from the vapours ariſing from the 
maſs of (ubterrancous waters, Of the Capacity of the Ark. 
for recerning the Animals, from Buteo and others. The 
trath of the deluge from the Teſtimony of Heathen Nations. 
Of the propagation of Nations from Noahs poſterity. Of the 
beginning of the Aﬀlyrian Empire. The multiplication of 
Jo arees after the flood, Of the Chronology of the LXX, Of 
the timebetween the flood and Abraham,and the advantages 
of it, Of the pretenge of ſuch Nations, who called them 
ſelves eAborigines. Adiſconrſe concerning the fiſt planta- 
tion of Greece, the common opinion proponnded and re- 
jefted. The Hellens rot the firſt inhabitants of Greece, but 
the Pelaſgi. The large read of theme over the parts of 
Greece ; Of their Langnage different from the Greeks. 
Whence theſe Pelaſgi came; that Phales was the Pelaſgus 
of Greece, and the leader of that Colony, proved from Epi- 
Phanius : the Language of the Pelaſgi in Greece Oriental : 
thence an account given of the many Hebrew words in the 
Greek Languages and the remainders of the Eaſters langna- 
ges in the Iſlands of Greece, both which xwot 1, r0”8 the Phe- 
nicians as Bochartus thinks,but frons the old Pel aſgi.Of the 
round of the affinity between the Jevvs andLacedzmonans. 
Of the peopling of America. 
E nexc thine vve proceed to give a rational account og - 
* _ Hiſtory 8 firſt ages ofthe World con- 
| Yyy rained 
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tained in Scripture, is the peopling of the World from 
Adam, Which 1s of great conſequence for us to under- 
Rand, not only for the ſarisfaQion of our curioſity as to the 
crue Or:igine of Nations , bur alſo in order to our beleeving 
che tr#th of the Scriptwres , and the univerſal effeRs of the 
fall of man. Neither of which can bee ſufficiently cleared 
without this. For as itis hard to conceive how the effets 
of mans fall ſhould extend co all mankind,unleſle all man- 
kind were propagated from Adam ; {o it is unconceivable 
how the account of things given in Scyiptare ſhould be true, 
if there were perſons exiſtent in the World long before 
Adans was, Since the Seriptere doth ſo plainly affirm, that 
God hath made of one blood all Nations of men, for to dwell on 
the face of the earth; Some Greek, copyes read it o& ws, leavi ng 
our atuarD- which the vulgar Latix follows : the Arrabick 
verſion to explain both, reads ir ex homine, or as De Dieu 
renders it ex Adamo #no, there being bur the difference of 
one letter in the Eaſtern languages between D1 and O1N the 
one denoting blood, and rhe other 92a», Bur if wee rake it as 
our more ordinary copyes read it 7% dpe]& , yer there- 
by ic is plain, that the meaning is not that all mankind was 
made of the ſame #n:form matter,as the authour of the Pre- 
Adamites weakly imagined ( for by that reaſon, nor only 
mankind burtthe whole World might be ſaid to bee wr 
«par of the ſame blood, fince all things inthe World 
were at firſt formed out of the ſame matter) bur wuz is 
taken rhere in the ſenſe in which it occurs in the beſt Greek 
authors, for hz ſtock our of which men come : So Homer, 


E783! y $145! £70] 1 atuar@ nuerteg: 


Thence thoſe who are near relations,are called inSophocles, 
61 regs dipaTQ ; Thence rhe Name of Conſarguinuy for 


nearneſs of relation ; and Yirgu uſethſa»gus 1n the ſame 
ſenſc\, 


Troiano 4 ſanguine duct. 


So that the ApoAles meaning is, that however men now " 
C 
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fo diſperſed in their habicarions, and differ ſo much in lan- 


guage and cuſtomes from each other;yer they all were 
originally of the ſame ffock , and did Fe a + 2. hccetfon 
from __ firſt wo whom Ee camed, Neither can ic bee 
conceived on What account Adam in the Scriptare is calle 
the fir/# ma, and that he was made a living py and — = "Fn 
earth, earthly ; unleis it were to denote that hee was abſo- 

lurely the fir/? of his xind,and ſo was to be the Alandard and 

meaſure of all that follows. And when our Saziour would 

reduce all tningsto the beginning , hee inftanceth in thoſe 
words which were pronounced after Eve was formed , But 

from the beginning of the Creation God made them male aud TI FP 
female ; For this cauſe ſhall a man leave Father and Mother 

and cleave unto his Wife, Now norhing can bee more plain 

and eafie then from hence to argue thus; thoſe of whom 

thoſe words were ſpoken , were the firſt male and female 

which were made in the beginning of the Creation ; bur ir 

is evident theſe words were ſpoken of Adam and Eve: And 

Adam ſaid, this is now bone of my bene, and fleſh of my fleſh : OV 
therefore ſhall a max leave bis Father and his Mother and ſhall 

cleave unto his Wife. If the Scriptures then of the New Teſta- 

ment be truegitis moſt plain and evident that all mankind is 

deſcended from Adam; and no leſs conſpicuous is it from 

the hiſfory of the Creation as delivered by Moſes, 

For how neceſſary had it been for Hsſer, when hee was Sef 2; 

giving an account of the Orzgine of things, to have diſco= 

vered by whomthe World was firft planted, ifthere had 

been any ſnch plantation before Adam ; but to ſay that all 

the defign of Hoſes was onely to give an account of the 

Grigine and hiſtory of the Fewsſh Nation, and that Adam 

was only the firit of that ſtock, 1s manifeſtly ridiculous, tr 

being ſo clear, that nor only from eAdam and Noah, bur 

from Sem, Abr-hans, and Iſaac,came other Nations befides 

that of Jews. And by the ſame reaſon that iris ſaid, thar 

Moſes only ſpeaks of the Origine of the Jewiſh Nation in the 

hiftory of Adam,it may as well be ſaid that 2oſes ſpeaks 

only of the making of Cavan, and rhar part of the Heavens 

which was over it , when hee deſcribes rhe Creation of the 

world in the fix dates work. For why may not che Earth in 

Yyy 2 rae 
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the ſecond wer. of Geneſis be as well underftood of the Land 
of Jadea, and the lighr and produRion of animals and 
vegetables referre only to that, as to underſtandic ſo in re- 
ference to the fl.od, and in many orher paſſages relating to 
thoſe eldeſt rimes ? Bur the Awthoy of thar Hypotheſis an- 
{wers, T hat the firſt Chapter of Geneſis may relate ta the true 

Crigine of the world, and the firſt peopling of it , but. in the 
ſecond Moſes begins to give an account + the firſt man and 
woman of the Jewiſh Nation, Very probable ! but if this 

bee not a putrivg aſunder thoſe which God hath joyned ro- 
ether, nothing 1s. For doth nor Moſes plainly at firſt give 

an account of the formation of rhings, in rhe firſt fixe daies, 

and: of his reſt on the ſeventh ? but how could hee bee ſaidto 

have reſted then from the works of Creation , if after this 
followed the formation of Adam. and Eve in the ſecond 
Chapter ? Beſides if the forming of war mentioned, Ger. 

2. 7, be diftin& from that mentioned. Gep. 1. 27, then by 

all parity of reaſon, FINMMPALTN MNNIMN the Generations 

of Heaven and Earth mentioned, Gen, 2, 4+.muſt be diftin& 
fromthe Creation of the Heaven and Earth, mentioned,Gev. 

I. 1. And ſoif there were another Creation of Heaven and 
Earth belonging to the Jews in Gen. 2, we may likewiſe be- 

lieve thatthere was a newCreatien of man and woman in that 
Chapter diftin& from that mentioned in the.former. Again 
further, if there had bzen any ſuch perſons in the world be- 

fore Adam, no doubr. Adam himſelf was ignorant of themz 

or elſe ir had been a. falſe and ridiculous account which he 

oives of the name of hisWite MN becauſe ſhe was "MN 7I0KN 

the mo: her of all Irving. Not of all living things, for that 

had been a more proper deſcriprion of a Ceres, or Magna 
Mater, or Diana mnltimammia, of our Grand-mother the 
earth, bur certainly it extends to all of the kind , that 

all living creatures that are - of humane nature came from 

her. So the Chaldee Paraphraſt underſtands it, ſhee was 
called Hava , becauſe ſhee was NOIN 22 -72}-NDN the 
RP -ur other of all the Sous of men, And ſo the Arabick, verfion» 
th vent. 9tia ipſa fuit mater omnis viventss rationalss. To;which 
1.1,7.5 Þ. 65. purpoſe our Learned Seldey cites the verſion of the 

- Aanritanian Jews, audthe Perſichof T awaſins. 


Bur. 
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Bur what ever the credit or authority of theſe verſions be 
this is moſt cerrain,that Adams had no reaſon ar all to have 
given this name to his wife, as being the Mother of all liv- 
zng,1f there had been any of mankind exiſting in the world 
from other mothers, which had been long before Eve was 
formed. So that we find ir plain and clear, that if the re- 
port given of things in Scripture bee true , the hypotheſis of 
Pre- Adamites 1s undoubtedly falſe. And certainl y whoever 
ſertouſly conſiders the frequent refle&ions on the Authoric 
of che Scriptures which were caſt by the anthoy of that Fi- 
fon, and his endeavouring on all. occafions to derogate from 
the miraclesrecorded in ir, may eafily ſuſ the deſign of 
that Author was not to gain any credic.to.his opinion from. 
thoſe argumentsfrom Scripture , which hee makes ſhew of 
( which are picifully weak and ridiculous )) bur having by 
rhe help of ſuch arguments made his opinion more plauſible, 
his hope was that his opinion would in time undermine the 
Scriptares themſelves. When he had made ir appear that the 
account given in. the Scriptures of the plantation of the 
VV orld was unſatisfaRory, ſince. there were men before 4- 
dam, which the Scriptures to pleaſe the Jewiſh Nation, take 
no nocice of, So thar afrer hee had attempted to proftituce. 
che Scriptures to his opinion , his next work had been ro 
have. turned chem out of doors, as not of credit tobee relyed 
on by any when they were ſo common toevery opinion. Bur 
how imptous , abſurd and rude thar atrempt was upon the 
ſacred and inviolable amhority of the Scriptares , hath been 
ſo fully diſcovered by his very many not unlearned adverſa- 
ries , that ir might ſeem needleſs ſo much as co have raken 
notice of ſo weakly grounded , and infirmly proved an 0- 
pinion, had ic not thus far lain in my way in order. 
co the clearing the true Origmme of Natioxs according to the 
Scriptres, The main foundations of which fabulous opini- 
on lying cheifly in the pretended ant1qetzes. of the Cha'de- 
41s, Egyptians, and others , have been fully caken away in 
our firſt book ,where our whole deſign . was co manifeſt the. 
want of credibility iathoſe accounts of ancient HIMmes , which | 
aredelivered by Heathen Nat:ons 1N oppolition to the Scrip-- 
tures. There 1s nothing ar all in- Scripture from the Crea-. 
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:ion of Adam to the flood which ſeems to give any counte- 
nance torhart figment, but only what may be eafily reſolved 
from the con/tder.2110% of rhe great conciſeneſs of the Mo- 
ſaick, Hiſtory, «© reporting that long interval of time which 
was betw==n the fall of Adam andthe Flood ; By means of 
waich coociſeac (s inch things are reported as ſpeedily done, 
becauſ” immediately lucceeding in the ſtory, which asked a 
very cc-.119erable :1me before they conld be effeRed ; and 
beſide: *'} -t:.ng5 which were done before the Flood, being 
all qr!” cOlLerated by it, and all the numerous poſterity of 
Ad::: ing then deſtroyed( wk Noah and his Family ex» 
cepicd) to what purpoſe had ir been any further to have 
reporced the paſſages before the Flood, otherwiſe then 
ctiereby to let us underſtand the certainty of the ſucceſſion of 
perſons from Adams , and ſuch attonsin thoſe times which 
mighr bee remarkeable al ſcoveries of Gods providence and 
mans wickedneſs in 1t, which being moſt apparent ar firſt in 
| Cain and his pofterity, did by degrees ſo ſpread its ſelf over 
the face of the then inhabiced World, that the juſt God was 
thereby provoked to ſend a De/age among rhem to ſweep - 
away tke preſent inhabirants ro make room for another Ge- 
eration to (ucceed them. 

This therefore we now come toconfider,viz. The Hiſtory 
of the flood , andthe certainty of the propagation of the world 
from the poſterity of Nozh after the 'Flood. I begin with the 
Hiſtory of the Flood, its ſelf, as to which,two things will be 
ſufficient to demonſtrate the rruth of ir, 1. If there bee no- 
thing 1n it repugnant to reaſon. 2. If we have ſufficient evi- 
dence of the.truth of it, from ſuch who yet have not beleeved + 
the Scriptnres, Thete are ouly two things which ſeem 
queſtionable to rein concerning the flood ; the firſt, is, 
concermag the roſſibility of the flood its ſelf ; the other is, 

 Concermng th: cap zcity of twe Ark, for preſerving all kinds of 
Animals, The only grouna of queſtioning the poſſibrlity of 
ſuch a Flood, as thar 13 refated in Scripts; e hath been from 
hence, that ſome have i15poſed it 1mpoſlible , that all rhe 
water which iscontained in the ayr,ſuppoſing it to fall down, 
ſhould raiſe the ſ#rface of water upon the earth a foot and 2 
balf in height ; ſo that eicher new waters muſt be created to 


over- 
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overflow the earth, or elſe there muſt bee ſuppoſed a rare- 
fattion of the W ater contained in the Sea and all Rivers,fo 
rhat 1t muſt cake up at leaſt fifteen times the ſpace that now 
ic doth; bur then ,they ſay, -if the Water "me, thus 74» 
r:fied, it could neither have deſtroyed man nor beaſ#, nei- 
ther could Noahs Ark have been bornup by ir any more 
then by /:q#:d ayre. To this therefore, I anſwer. 

Firft,I cannor ſee any urgent neceſſity from the $ cripture 
to aflerr, thar the Flood did ſpread irs ſelf over all the ſur- 
face of the earth. That all mankind { thoſe in the Ark ex- 
cepted ) were deſtroyed by ir, is moſt certain according to 
the Scriptares, When the occaſion of the Flood is thus 
expreſled, And God ſaw that the wickedneſſe of man was great 
pon the earth,and that every imagination of the t hong hts of his 
heart was only evil cominnally, And the Lord ſaid, I will 
deftroy man whom I have created,from the face of the Earth, 
Tr could not bee then any particular deluge of ſo ſmall a 
Country as Paleſtine, which 1s here expreſled, as ſome have 
ridiculouſly imagined; for we find an #rverſal corruption 
in the earch mentioned as the cauſe ; an #niverſal chreaten- 
ing upon all men for this cauſe; and afterwards an #ziverſal 
deftruttion expreſſed, as rhe effeft of this Flood. And all 
fleſh died that moved upon the earth , and every man. And Gt 7. 21. 
every living ſubſtance was deſtro:ed which was upon the face 63 
of the ground both man and cattel, and the creeping things , 
and the fow! of the Heaven, and they were aeftrojed from the 
earth, ard I nhoaly remained 11we, and they that were with 
him i« 1h: _* -. S1enen 1t is evident that the Flood was 
##17--+ 4 + 320kind , bur from thence follows no neceſ- 
firy a: :;. .f aflerringthe univerſality of it as to the Globe of 
the earrn , unleſs 1t be ſufficiently proved that the whole 

earth was peopled before the Flood: which I deſpair of 
ever ſeeing proved. And what reaſon can there bee ro ex- 
tend the Floed beyond the occaſion of it, which was the cor- 
ruption of mankind ? And it ſeems very range that in ſo 
ſhort an Interval, in compariſon as that was from Aagam to 
the flood, according to the ordinary computation Viz.1 656. 
years, and nor much abovetwo thoul and, according to the 


Laroeft, the world ſhould then bee fully reopled, when info 
OO much 
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much longer a Face of r1me fince the flood to' this day; the 
earth is capable of receiving far more : »habitants, then now 
ic hath. The onely probability then lefc for aſſercins 
the univerſality of the Flood, as to the Globe of the earth, is 
from the deſtruion of all l;zving creatares together with 
-m14x 3 now though men might not have ſpread themſelves 
over the whole ſurface of the earth, yer beaſts and creep- 
ing things might,which were all defiroyed with the Flood : 
For it is ſaid, T hat all fleſh dyed that moved upon the Earth | 
both of fowl and of cattel, and of beaſt, aud of every creep. 
ing thing, that creepeth upon the earth, and every man, To 
what end ſhould there be nor only a nore of univerſality ad- 
ded, bur ſuch a particular enumeration of the ſeveral k:i»ds 
of beaſt s, erg gs , and fowls, if they were not all 
deſtroyed ? Tothis I anſwer. I grant as farre as the Flod 
extended, all theſe were deſtroyed ; bur I ſee no reaſon to 
extend the deſiruttion of theſe beyond that compaſs and ſpace 
of earth where men tnhabiced : Becauſe the puniſhment 
upon the beaſts was occaſioned by, and could not bur be con- 
comitaxt with the deſtruttion of mankind, bur (the occaſion 
of the deluge being the ſin of man , who was puniſhed in 
the beaſts, that were deſtroyed for his ſake, as well. as in 
himſelf ) where the occaſion was nor , as where there were 
anigzals , and no men, there ſeems no neceſſity of extend- 
ins the Flood thicther. But ro whar end then it will be repli- 
ed, Did God command Noah, with ſo much care to take of all 
hind of beaſts, and birds, aud creeping things into the Ark 
with h'm, if all theſe living creatures were not deſtroyed by 
the Flood ? I anſwer, becauſe all choſe things were deſtroyed 
where-ever the Flood was; ſuppoſe then che whole Conti- 
nent of Aſia was peopled before the Fleod, which is as much 
a5 Wee may in reaſon ſuppoſe, I ſay, all the living Creatwres 
in that continent were all deſtroyed ; or if we may ſuppoſe 
it to have extended over our whole Continent of the anci- 
eatly known world ; what reaſon would there bee that in the 
oppoſite part of the globe, viz. £merica, which wee ſup- 
pole robe unpeopled then, ail the living creatures ſhould 
there be deſtroyed, becauſe men had ſinned in this ? And 
would chere not on chis ſuppoſition have been a ſufficient 
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. reaſon to preſerve living creatures in the Ark. for future 
propagation, when all other living creatures extant had been 
in ſuch remote places as would not haye been acceſſible by 
them 1n many gene7ations , and thoſe beaſts growing Wilde 
for want of Tyhabitants , would not have proved preſ ently 
ſerviceable for the »ſe of men after the Fload ? Which was 
certainly the main thing looked at in the preſervation of 
chem inthe Ark,thar men might have all of them ready for 
their »ſe preſently afrer the Flood , which could not have 
been, had not the ſeveral kirds been preſerved in the Ark, 
although we ſuppoſe them nor deſtroyed in all parts of the 
World. 
All this proceeds on ſuppoſition that Animals were propa- 
your much further in the World then men were, before 
the Flood. Which I confeſs ſeems very probable ro mee; on 
this account, becauſe the produion of Azimals is parallel 
in Geneſis with that of Fiſhes , and both' of them different 
from man 3 For God ſaith, Let the Waters bring forth every 
moving creature that hath life; viz. Fiſh, and Fowl; and ac* MN” TOO 
cordingly it is ſaid, that the Waters brought forth abundantly 
every Irving createre after their kind, and every Fowl after 
bis kind, Accordingly in the produ&tion of beaſts, we read, 
Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind , 
cattel, and creeping thing, and beaſt- of the earth after bis yer. 14. 
kind, and it was ſo : But inthe produMion of man, Iris 
ſaid, Let #45 makg man in our own likeneſs. From hence I yer. 26, 
obſerve this difference between the prodattion of animals , 
and of man, that in the one God gave a prolifick, power to 
the Earth and Waters for prodntizon: of the ſeveral living 
creatures Which came from them ; ſo that the ſeminal prin- 
riples of them were contained; in the matter our of which 
they were produced, which was otherwiſe in man, who was 
made by a peculiar hand of the great Creatour himſelf, who 
thence is ſaid to have formed man-of the duſt of the gromd. 6. 
Nay therefore alchough there were but one Male and Fe- 
male of. mankind at first, which had a ſpecial for mattoy by | 
God higſelf; ,yer there.is no reaion we ſhould conceive ic 
to be fo as tothe produthon.of - other. lining creatures, whe= 
ther Fiſh, or Fowl, or beaſts ;Þ bur the prolifick vertue ey 
en ZZ I 
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ing by Gods power given to that waterial principle ont of 
which they were formed, it may very well be ſuppoſed thar 
many of the ſame kind yvere ar firſt produced. For it ſeems 
very ſtrange to imagine thatin the wholeOceas there ſhould 
bee only two of a kind produced; bur F:(þ and Fowl both 
ariſing from the water , wee may have juſt reaſon ro think, 
that the waters being ſeparated before this polifick vertue 
was communicated to the whole waſs of Waters, might in 
che ſeveral parts of the globe of the earth, bring forth both 
fiſh and fowl after their kinds, The ſame I ſay of the pro- 
du&ion of Animals in the fixth days work,which are ranked 
into three ſorrs, Cattel, creeping things , and beaſts of the 
earth after their kinds; Now God ſaying, Let the earth bring 
forth her living creatures ( and that after the waters had di- 
vided ſome parts of the earth from orher , ſo that there 
could be no paſlage for the Cattel, creeping things , and 
beaſts our of one part into another , without rhe help of 
man) it ſeems very probable that art leaſt rhoſe parts of 
the earth which were thus divided from each other, did 


bring forth cheſe ſeveral living creatwres after their kinds , 
which did after propagate in thoſe parts without being 
brought chicher by the help of man, If now this ſ#ppo/- 
tio» bee embraced, by it we preſently clear our ſelves of 


many difficulties concerning the propagation of Animals 
in the World, and their —— in the Ark, which 


' many have been ſo much co ſeek for ſatisfaRion in, As how 


= unknown kind of Serpents in Braſil, the ſlow-bellied 
creature of the Indies , and all thoſe firange Fecies of ani- 
mals ſeen in the Weſt-Indies ſhould either come 1nto the 
Ark, of Noah , or bee conveyed out of it into thoſe Conn- 
ries Which are- divided-from that Continent where the Flood 
was by ſo vaſt an Oceay on the one fide,and ar leaſt ſolarge 
a tat of Land on the other (ſuppoſing any paſlage out of 

e Continent into another , which yer hath nor been diſ- 
covered, ) Beſides ſome kind of A»:mals cannot live out of 
thar particular Cl;me wherein they are ; and there are ma- 


ny ſorts of azimals diſcovered in America, andrhe adjoyn- 


ing Iſlands, which have left no remainders of themſelves in 


theſe parts of the World. And it ſeems very frange has 
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theſe ſhould propagate into thoſe remote parts of the 
world from the place of the Flood, and leave none ar all of 
cheir number behind chem in thoſe parrs from whente they 
were propagated. Theſe things at leaſt make thar opinion 
very probable which extends the produttion of Auimals be- 
yond that of »2ankind in the old World, and that the Flood 
chough ic deſtroyed all ma»kind, and every living creature 
within that compaſs wherein «zkznd inhabited, yer might 
not extend ir ſelf ro thoſe parts, and the Avimals therein, in 
which men had never inhabited. And by this means we need 
not make ſo many miracles as ſome are fain to do abourthe 
flood; and all thoſe difficulcies concerning the propag ation of 
animals do of themſelves vaniſh and fall go the ground, This 
15 the firſt way of reſolving the difficulty concerning the poſ- 
ſiility of the Flood, by afſercing it not to have been over 
che Whole globe of the earth, bur only over thoſe parts where 
mankind inhabiced, 
Secondly, Suppoſe the Flood to have been over the whole 
globe of the earth , yer there might have been water enough 
ro have overwhelmed it to the height mentioned in Scrip- 
tree For which wee areto conſider that many cauſes con- 
curred to the making of this Delage ; firſt, the air was con- 
denſed into clouds, and thoſe fell down with conrinued force 
and violence, not breaking into drops, bur all in a body 
(which Sir Walter Rawleigh parallels with the ſpoxts of the ,1;2 ,-,y, 
Weſt Indies) which are thence called the Cataratts or wy1d. r, B.c.7. 
Flood-g«tes of Heaven, God looſening (as hee expreſlerh 1r)/e#. 6. 
the power rerentive which was in the Clouds , and ſo the 
waters muſt needs fall in abundance, according to the ex- 
preſſion of Job, Behold hee with-haldeth the waters, and they 
dry up, alſo hee ſendeth themont, and they overturn the earth.Job 124 15. 
Now: I ſay, although theſe weters falling down with fo 
much fury and violence, as well as in ſo great abundance, 
might quickly deſtroy all 1iing creatures; yet this Was not. 
all;for God who held in the Ocean within ts bounds,where- 
by hee ſaithtoir , Thw farre it (hall go» and o-_ bg urther » 
might then give it commiſſion to execute his Juſt Ice 199 
the finful World : and to all this, we have andther caule 0 
the Deluge 3 which Was, That the F ountAns of the g7 eat 
Lyz 2% Deep 
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Ser. 7. 11. Deep were broken up, By which WV at ablig., moſt probabſy 
underſtands, Immenſam illam & profundam aquarum co- 

piam "que eſt ſubter terram : That vaſt body of waters 

which lyes inthe bowels of the Earth; Now when all theſe 

fountains were broken up , and the Waters within the earth 

-uſh our with violence and impetuoſiry upon it, it muſt 

needs cauſe an 1w#rdatiox ſo 'grear as that is mentioned in 

the Scripture. For as that judicious Hiſtorian Sir 1, Raw- 

leigh obſerves, Lerus conſider that the earth had above 

21000. Miles compaſs, the Diameter of the earth according 

to that Circle 7000, mile, and then from the Srpeyficies ro 

che Center 3500, mile; rake then the higheſt mountain of 

the \World, Cancaſms, T aurrs, Teneriff, or any other, and 

] do nor finde ſaith hey that the higheſt exceeds thirty miles 

in height : It 1s nor rhen impoſſible, anſwering reaſo» with 
reaſon , char all choſe Waters mixed within the earth,3500. 

miles deep , ſhould be able to cover the ſpace of zo. miles 

in height, which 3o. miles upright being found in the depths 

of the earth 116. times; fot the Fountains of the preat 

Deep were broken,and the W aters drawn out of the bozyels 

of the earth. Bur rhen withall, ſaith hee, if we conſider the 

propertion which the earth bears to the air about it, wee may 

ealily underſtand the poſſibility of the Flood, withour any 

xew creation of waters ; for ſuppoſing ſo much air to be con- 

denſed , and ſo turne4 into Water which doth encompaſs 

the earch, ic will not ſeemſtrange to men of judgemenc,yea 

bur of ordinary underſtanding. thar che earch (Gd ſo plea- 

fing) was covered over with Warers, without any new Crea- 

$70u. Bur rhis will yer appear more probable if the herght 

of the h;gheſt mountains doth bear no greater a proportion 

to the Diameter of the earth, then of the 1670, part to 

the whole, ſuppoſing the Diameter of the Earth to bee 

Tom. 2.9, B827<cc. miles, as P, Gafſeadis computes borh. And itis more 
"r;/. 0-311. then probable,thar men have been exceedingly miſtaken, as 
to the keight of Mountains, which comes ſo farre ſhort of 

what Sir Walter Rawl:igh allows to them , that the higheſt 

mountain in the World will nor bee found to bee five 

dire& miles in heigh: raking the altitude of them from 

ihe pla they ſtand upcn. Olympis whoſe height M 
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ſo excolled by the Poets and ancient Greeks, that it is ſaid to 
exceed the cloxds, yer Plutarch tells us thar X enagoras meas Flu. in Fm:- 
ſured irand found ir not to exceeda mile and a half perpendi. lian. Plin, !. 1. 
cular and about 7®. paces, Much abour the ſame height Pliny © £5: 
faich that Dicearchus found the mountain Pelion to be. The 
mount Athos is ſuppoſed of extraordinary height, becauſe ir 
caſts 1ts ſhadow into the Iſle of Lemnos, which according tg 
Pliny was 87, miles, yet Gaſſendws allows it but two miles in 
height;bur IſaacVoſſirs in alearned diſcourſe concerning the Yoſſ. in Pomp. 
berght of mountains in his notes on Pomponizes Mela,doth not Melam i. :.c.2. 
allo above 10.0r 1 x.fwrlongs at moſt to the height of mounc?* 175: &6- 
Athes Cancaſmus by Ricciolrs is ſaid ro be 51.milesin height : 
Gaſſendrs allowing it to be higher then Athos or Olympze , 
yet COnceives it nor above three or four miles at molt ; bur 
Voſſins will not yeeld it above two. miles perpendicular for 
which he gives this very good reaſon; Po/ybizs affirms,there 
is no mountain In Greece Which may nor bee aſcended in a 
dayes time , and makes the higheſt moxnta;n rhere not to 
exceed ren furlongs; Wh.ch ſaith Yoſſine, it is ſcarce poſſible 
for any one to reach unleſs hee bee a muntainer born; any 
other will ſcarce bee abic-to aſcend above fix furlongs per- 
pendicnlar ; for inthe aſcent of a mountain every pace dorh 
reach bur to an band- breadth; perpendicalrr; bt if wee do 
allow eight furlorgs toa auies aſcent yet rnereby ic will ap- 
pear that che h'g\12it mountains in the World are nor above 
twenty four furlongs in heights ſince they may be aſcended in 
three dayes time : ancir is afhirmed of the cop -of - mount 
Caucaſus, that it may be aſcended 1n leſs then the compaſs 
of three daies, and therefore cannor bee much above tWG 
miles in height. Which may hee the ealier beleeved of any 
other mountain, when that which is reputed- the: higheſ? of 
the World,viz. the Pike of Texeriffe which the inhabitancs 
call Pica de Terraria, may bee aſcended in that compaſs of 
time, viz. three dares + for In the zn0xths of July and Aw- 
guſt (which are the only months-in- which men can aſcend 
ic, becauſe all orher rimes of the year ſnow lyesupon 1t, al- 
' though neither in the Iſle of Teneriffe nor any other of Cry = ironing 
C anary Iſlands chere be ſnow ever ſeen) the inhabitants then Gor. General, 


aſcend to the top of ir in three daies time, vaich top of 3" 131. 1.6. 19, 
bs | L tz 3 not 279+ 3» 
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not Pjramidal bur plain, from whence they gather ſome 
ſulphwreons ſtones which are carned in great quantities inro 
Spain. So that according to the proportion of erght furlongs 
to a daves journey, this Pike of Texeriffe will not exceed 
the heigh: of a German mile perpendicular, as YVaremus con- 
feſſeth, then which he chinks likewiſe, that no mouncain in 
che World is higher. For what Pliny ſpeaks of the Alpes 
being ffi miles in height, muſt be underſtood nor perpendi- 
cular, bur in regard of the obliquity of the aſcent of ir; ſo 
chat he might account ſo much from the foot of the Alpes to 
the rop of them, and yet the Alpes in a perpendicular line 
not. com2 near the height of a German Mile. If then the 
higheft mountains do nor exceed much above three miles in 
heighr, (for the Spamards themſelves affirm, thar thoſe lofty 
mountains of Pers, in compariſon of which they ſay the 
Alpes are bur like Cottages, may be aſcended in fowr dates 
compaſs ) we ſee from hence thenHar greater probability, 
how the waters inthe time of the general flood mighr over- 
cop the higheſt mountains, 

Eſpecially if it be made evidentthart there is ſo grear an 
Ab: of ſubterraneous waters, that the b:eaking open of 
che fountans of it may ſo much encreaſe the inundation 
ariling from the c/ouds, and from the breaking in of the 
Oceanupon the main Land, And thax there is ſuch a maſs of 
waters \n the body of the earthis evident from rhe Or:gine 
of Fountains; for the opinion of Ar:Fortle impuring them to 
the condenſation of air in the caverss of the earth, and that 
of other Philoſophers aſcribing them tothefall of raim-water 
receivedinto ſuch C:/errs in the earth which are capable of 
receiving 1t ,- are both equally w1ſatzfattory, unleſs we ſup-- 

oſe a maſs of watersin the bowels of the Earth, which may 
bh as the common fock ro ſupply thoſe Forntains with. For 
It is very hard, conceiving hoy meer ar ſhould bee ſo far 
condeaſed, as tO cauſe nor only ſuch a number of Fountains, 
bur ſo great a quantity of water as tunsinto the ſea by thoſe 
Rivers which come from them, ( as the River Yolga is ſup- 
Foſed ro empry ſo much water in a years time into the Caſpr- 
aa Sea, a5 might ſuffice ro cover the whole earth) by which 
Itkewile cis molt evident that there muſt bee ſome ſuprer- 
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renean paſſages in the Sea,or elſe of neceſſity, by that abwy- 
dance of water which continually runs into it from the »;. 
vers, it would overflow and drown tae World. And from 
chis multitude of warers which comes from Fountains. it is 
likewiſe evident, that the Origine of Fountains cannot bee 
meerly from ſuch water which falls from the { londs, which 
would never ſuffice to maintain ſo full and uninterrupted a 
ſtream as many Fountains have: Eſpecially if thar bee true 
which ſome aflert , rhat 74in-water doth never moiffen the 
earth above ten foot deep , for of fargreater profundity many 
Fountairs are. And beſides the rain-water runs moſt upon 
the (wrface of the earth, and ſo doth rather ſwell the Rivers 
which thereby run wich greater force in their paſſage to 
the Oceas, and doth nor lodge its (elf preſently in the earth, 
eſpecially if ir deſcends in a greater quantity which alone is 
able co fill ſuch C:ferns ſuppoſed obs In the earth, eſpeci- 
ally in mountains , which may keep a ftream continually 
running. Although therefore wee may acknowledge that 
the fall of 7aiz may much conduce to the over-flowing and 
continuance of Fountains, as 1s evident by the greater force 
of rings after continued rains, and by the decay of many 
of them in hot and dry weather ( which yer 1 had rather im- 
pure tothe Sw» exhaling by hisconrinued hear choſe moiſt - 
v4pours in the earth , which ſhould continually ſapply che 
rings, then meerly to the wane of rain andby the riſe of 
moſt great rivers from ſuch Fountains which came from the - 
t of monntains; Where the ground 1s ſuppoſed ro bee of 
ſo hard and conſiſtent a ſubſtance, as ſtone, or chalke, or - 
ſomething of like nature, which might help to che conſerva- 
tion of water there , from whence ir afcer ran in ftreams to . 
the Ocean ( which was the great argument: of the famous 
Peirecking for this opinion) although I ſay, rheſe thungs may, gu... 


argue thus far , that rain-water doth much conduce to theperechyi,. 2. 


reſervation of Þrings , yer it cannor-give a ſufficient ac=p. 392. 
: Prins Which with-the greateſt 


count of the Origine of them 2: 
reaſon and nrobabilicy is imputed to thoſe ſubterrancor wa- 


ters Which paſs up and down throush the bowels of the 
earth, Some have fancyed the earth co bee as one great. 
animal, whoſe ſubtermncom paſſages where like verns _ 


= 
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body, which received water out of the Sea, as the veins do 
blood our of the Liver; and that rhere are ſome kind of hor 
vaponrs inthe earth which ſupply the place of vital Spirits , 
which are diffuſed up and down the body through the arre- 
ries. And thatas in an azimal there are ſome parts which 
upon the leaſt prick do ſend forth bleed, and others are-more 
e4llous where the #nc:ſion mult bee deeper before any blood 
appears; ſoitis In the Earch, when itis openedin a right 
ve n we find preſently a ſpring of water;bur if wee chance to 
hif on a wrong place, wee go deep and may find none ; not 
chit Water is wanting, but wes have nor hit on the veing 
chſough which it runs. And thence as the #/o0d with equal 
freedom and velocity-afcends into the head as it runsinto the 
legs, becauſe it is equally difperſed into all che parrs from 
the cextey of it ; ſo in the body of the earth it is as natural 
for the water to aſcend into he tops of mountains, a$ it is to 
fall down into the center of the earth. And that it is no 


more wonder to ſee ſprings iflue our of 22ountarns, then it is 


ro ſee a man bleedin the-verns of his forehead when hee is ler 
blood there, So in all places of the Earth the parts of it are 


not diſpoſed for apertion ; for ſome of them are ſo hard and 
compatt, that there ſeems to bee no paſlage through them 
( which 1s the moſt probable reaſon, why there 1s no rain 
neither in thoſ= places, becauſe there 1s no ſuch exſndation 
of thoſe moiſt vapexrs through the ſurface of . the . Earth , 
which may yeild matter for ra,as ir is in many of the ſan- 
dy places of Africa, but uſually mountainous Countries 
have more large, and as it were 7 emple-verzs through which 
the moitt vapors have a free and open paſlage, and thence 
rhere are not only more frequent ſprings there, but Clouds 
and r4izs roo.) Now if this account of the .Or:gize of ſprings 
in the earth be as rational as It 1s ingenious and: handfome 
(and there is not much can beſaid againſt it, bur only that 
then all feuntains ſhould be ſalt as the water 1s from whence 
thzy come ) then we eably underſtand how the earth might 
be over- flowed inthe univerſal delzge; for then the fountarns 
of the deep were broken up, or there was an #niverſaloper- 
irg of the verns of the earth, wheteby all the Water contain. 


ed in them would preſently run upon the ſwrface of ” 
earth , 
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earth, and muſt needs according to its proportion advance 
rs ſelf to a conſiderable height. But becauſe the ſalving the 
difference of the water in ſprings from what it is in the Sea 
1s ſo conſiderable a Phenomenon 1n our preſent caſe; I rhere- 
fore rather rake this following as the moſt rational account 
of the Or:gine of fountains, viz, That there are great cavi- 
t3es in the earth, which are capable of receiving a conſider- 
able quantity of water; which continually runs into them 
from the Sea (which as 1t continually receives freſh ſup- 
plies from the rivers which empry themſelves into it, ſo it 
diſpatcheth away a like quantity rhorow thoſe ſpongy parts 
of rhe earth under the Ocean, which are molt apr to ſuck in 
and convey away the ſurpluſage of water) ſo that by this 
means the Sea never ſwells by the water conveyed into ic 
by the 78vers, there being as continual a circu/atio» in the 
body of the earth of the water which paſſerh out of the Oceax 
into the ſwbterraneons caverns, and from thence to the 
mountains, and thence intothe Sea again; as there is a cir- 
culation of blood in mans body from the heart by the arteryes 
into the exterzonr parts, and returning back again by the 
veins intorhe beart. According to which we may imagine 
ſuch a place tn the heart of the earth like Plato's Bara- 


trum, 


 Thiae pan ty BdWoey aw ofoves tr Biperpore 

As Plato in his Phedrus deſcribes it out of Homer,a long and 
deep ſubterraneous cavity. 645 93 Tm 1do pan ovifiect T6 Tai 758 
or mrapnl, x; &s Tire mi\ly TaiTes cnpiuer, Into which cavity all 
the rivers at laſt flow, and from which they agam diſperſe 
themſclues abread, New this Cavity of the earth thns fill'd 
with water, ſupplies the place of the heart in rhe body of the 
earth, from which all thoſe ſeveral «quedutis which are in 
the earth have their continual ſ#pplyz bur that which makes 
thoſe paſſages of water which wee call rings and fonntains 
properly, 1 ſuppoſe, is thus generated; from thoſe Cavityes 
fill'd with water in the earth by reaſon of the hot ſtreams 
which are in the body of the earth, there are continually 


i\fing little particles of water, which are 
—————__ "Aiſ-joyned 
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diſ-joyned fromeach other by the heat, by reaſon of which 
chey atrain a greater celerity of motion, and ſo paſs through 
the inner pores of the earth rill they come near the ſuper ficies 
of ir. Which when rhey have approached ro, they are 
beat back again by the cold, which environs the ſurface of the 
earth, orar leaſt are ſo arreſted by the cold and condenſed 

by ic, tha rhey loſe the form cf vapenrs, and become per- 
fe water again. Which water being now more groſs, than 
while it was a meer w4pour, cannot deſcend again through 
the ſame pores through which ir aſcended before, becauſe 
theſe are not now capable of receiving ir : And therefore 
it ſeeks our ſome wider paſſages near the ſurface of the 
earth, by which means ic moves in an oblique manzer, and is 
ready to embrace any other vapors which are arreſted in 
the ſame manner; now when theſe are grown to a conſider- 


able body in the ſnrface of a mountain, or a pla.x, and finde a 0 


vent fit for chem, there appears a proper foxntain whoſe 
ſtreams are (Ull maintained by the ſame condenſation of v4- 


poxrs, which when they are once come abroad, are in con- 
tinual »20tio» whereby rwvers are made, which are (till find- 
ing a paſlage through the declivity of che ſurface of the 
earth, whereby they may return to the Oceaz again, Now 
according to this account, that grand Phenomenon of the 
freſhneſs of fountaiu-water, when th water of che Seais ſalr, 
whence it originally comes, is ſufficiently reſolved. For 
meer tranſcolation may by degrees take away that which the 
Chymiſts call the fixed ſalt ; and for the Volatile ſalt of ir 
(which being a more ſpirituous thingy is not removable by 
diſtillation, and ſo neither can ir bee by tranſcolation) yer 
ſuch an evaporation as that mentioned, may ſerve to do 1t, 
b2cauſe ir is evident that freſh water will fall from the cloud s 
which hath riſen from thoſe vapowrs which have come out of 
the Sea; and defides theſe vaponrs or ſmall particles of wa» 
ter in their paſlage. thorow the earth (eſpecially when they 
come near the ſurface of:it) do incorporate with other /weet 
wapours,as thoſe which come from 7a and others, by which 
means they inſenſibly loſe their former acid:ty and ſharpneſs, 
Buc thoſe forntains which do retain their former ys 
2s.chere are many ſuch in the world, may very probably 


ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed not to have come from theſz vaporrs condenſed, 
bur to be a kinde of a breaking of wei» in which the ſal: 
Water was conveyed up and down the bod; of the earth, 
Now then, conſidering that maſs of waters and multitude of 
vapoxrs arifing thence which are in che earth, how cafie is 
it for us tounderſtand what the breakzng open the fountains 
of the deep means in Scripture, and how by that means to- 
gether with the falling down of the Cataratts of the clouds, 
and rhe letting looſe of the Ocean, the whole earth might be 
over-ſpread with an univerſal deluge, The poſſibilicy of 
which was the thing to be ſhewed. 

The nex: thing we corre to concerning the flood, is, the S*#. 7. 
capacity of the Ark for receiving the ſeveral animals which 
were to propagace the world afierwards.Concerning which, 
rwo things are neceſlary to be underflood, what the mea- 
ſure of the Ark was, and what the xwwmber of animals con- 
calned 1N It« The meaſure of che Ark muſt be determined 
by the proportzox of the c#bit, which there is no reaſon at 
all co ſuppoſe either with Origen and others to have been 
the Geometrical cubit, which contains fix ordinary cubits or 
nine feet,both becauſe we finde no mention at all of any ſuch 
cubit in Scripture , and becauſe rhe Fabrick of the Ark, 
would have been of too vaſt a proportion; Neither yer is it 
probable, which Sir #. Rewlegh ſuppoſerh, that this cubit 
muſt bee of a 5 75g as much exceeding ours, as the 
ſtature of a Gyant doth ours, both becauſe there is no cer- 
tain evidence, either from Scripture or reaſon, that the pro- 

ortion of men then did generally exceed what is now; and 
beſides, chis tends not in the leaſt to make the thing more 
lain, _. For according to that proportion, wee mult then 
2am Eee beaſts to have been as well as men; for the 


horſe muſt have been 264 among as great to have been 


ſerviceable to men ofthat Nature, and ſo che Animals would 
have taken up as much more room in the Ark as the cubit 
is ſuppoſed to be bigger. I ſuppoſe then that Aeſes ſpeaks 
of rhe cubit moſt in «ſe in his own time (for hee writ ſo that 
they for whoſe uſe hee writ, migar be eaſily able ro under- 
Rand him) now this c#b:zt by the conſent of writers con- 
rained a foot and a half in lengrh; according to which pro- 
Aaaa 2 portions 
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rtion, ſuppoſing the Ark by Moſes his deſcripti 
Gen, 6. 19, man 300 cubits in length, *Clct brad, and 30 greet 
the whole capacity of the Ark, according to the compuration 
Buren de area Of Job+ Futeo comes to 450000. ſolid cubirs. For the length 
Noe.P. 93, Of 300 cnbis being multiplyed into the breadth of fifty 
cubits, andthe produtt by the height of 3o cubirs makes the 
Hoſtus de fatr; whole Concavity 450 000. Which Matthezes Hoſtus reducing 
ca Arce Noah. Othe German meaſure, makes the longitude of the «Ark to 
th. 66. be 31 perches, 4 cubits, 5 fingers; the latitude 5 perches 
2 cubits, and 11 fingers; the altitude 3 perches, x caubjr. 
9 fingers; allowing to every perch 15 Roman feet, So that 
if wee take a perchto contain 10 Hebrew cubits, which ex. 
ceeds the former 11 fingers, the whole capacity of the Ark 
will be 450 cubical perches. And as hee ſaith, Hrjuſmod: 
ſane adificu amplituds capaciſſima eft, & quamlibet magns 
animantium numero haud dubie ſufficere potuit, the Ark of ſo 
large a capacity might eafily contain the ſeveral kinds of 
animals in it. Which will be eafily underſtood, if according 
co our former ſ»ppofition, only the ammals of the inhabited 
part of the world were preſerved in the Ark; but admit- 
ting that all kinds of animals were rhere, there would be 
rooxs enough for them, and for provifion for them, For 
which Sir-. Rawlegh gives a prudent camtion, thar men 
ought not to take animals of a mixt wature, as Mwles and 
Hyena's , nor ſuch as differ in fize and ſhape - from each 
other, as the cat of Ewrepe, and Ownce of India, into the 
ſeveral ſpecies of animals. Sir W. Rawlegh following Bmutes 
reckons $9, or leſt any be omitted, a 100 ſeveral kinds of 
beaſts, and undertakes ro demonſtrate from a triple propor- 
tien of all beaſts rothe Ox, Wolf, and Sheep, that there was 
ſufficient capacity for them in the Ark. Hoſtus allows 150 
ſeveral kinds of animals, yet queſtions not the capacity of 
the Ark, bur theſe things are ſo particularly made out by 
thoſe learned Authors, eſpecially by Buteo, that I ſhall ra- 
ther ceferthe Reader for further ſatisfa&ion to the Authors 
themſelves, than take the pains torranſcribe them, 

I come now therefore to the evidence of the trmth and 
certainty of this wniverſal deluge, of which wee have moſt 
clear an4 concurring Teſtimozies of moſt anticnt- Nations ui 

rhe 
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the world. For which purpoſe Grotizs and oth 

large produced the reftimony of Beroſus the "png > £ he , 
Joſephs, concerning the flood and the Ark, in which Noah "5; ©brif. 
was preſerved, of Abydenns out of Cyril and Enſebins con- * Wogo.Chro- 
cerning Xiſuthrus, or Noahy ſending out of the birds to ſee . "0s dfſert. 4. 
if the flood were allwaged, ahd of Alexander Polyhiſter con- Hoke. 7 
cerning the preſervarion of az;mals in the Ark, of Plutarch /* (: Da agg 
concerning the ſending out of the Dove, of Lucian de Dea **"Þ: 4t Ci 
Syria concerning the whole ffory, and ſo of Moler and N:: ng rey 
colans Damaſcenus, Belides it 15 manifeſted by others how Vi Cs 
among the C haldeans, the memor y of Noah was preſerved : 

under the Fable of Oanzes, which had partof a fſh;and part 

of a #2an, as is evident from-the fragments of Apolledorns 

Abydenus, and Alexander Polyhiſtor preſerved in Enſchins Euſcb, Chr 

his Greek Chronicaz among the Chineſes under the name of 4 2 mY 
Paoncuns, Who by them is ſaid to have eſcaped alone with 387 

his Family out of the univerſal Deluge) ſaith Iſaac Yoſſins, 1/. of. ep3 
who ſuppoſeth P# or P: to be only a Prefix to the name. ad Colonna | 
and ſo that Puoxcuns 15 the ſame with # No 0. Martinins 499: ; 
rellsus, de-delwvio multa eſt apud Sinicos Scriptores mentio, Martin. bift. 
that the-antient writers of the S7»:ck hiffory ſpeak much of Dy Ins 
the Flood, Johanes de Lact tells out of Leſcharbotus how Job. de Laet.de 


conſtant the tradition of the F/ood is among the Indians, 9's: gent. A - 
merican. l, 1.p. -. 


both in New France, Pers, and other parts, This being 
therefore ſo fully atteſted by the evidcnr and apparent >  D— 
ſent of ſo many wrizers and h1ftoriaxs, which did not own 
the authority of the Scrip:ures, I ſhall ſuppoſe this ſuffici- 
ently proved, and proceed tothe mainthing which concerns 
the Origine of Natzons, which is; the certainty of the propa- 
gation of mankind from the poſterity of Noah. Of which + 
there is this ſtrong and convincing: evidence, thar in all that | 
| account which the Scripture gives of the propagation -of ' 
Nations from the Sons of Noah, there is ſome remainder in - 
the hiſtory of that Nation to juſtifie the reaſon of the :m2po- 
fition of the name from rhe n«mes of the Nations themſelves, 
which have preſerved the original name of their founder in 
their own, as the Medes from Aadar, the T' hracians from 
Thiras; the [onians from Javan; the Sidomans from Sidon; 


the. Philiftins from Poleſthim; the Arctans, Aradians, 
Aaaa2} Elymaans, 
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Gro Annot« ad Elymeans, Aſſyrians, Lydians, from Arki, Arrad, Elam, 
L. 3. de Verit. Aſſur and Lud, and many others produced by Gretin,, 
Ari. Moni. Mſoytanus, Jum, and eſpecially Bochartzs, who with ad- 
Tenian in Gen, Mirable induſtry and learning hath cleared all this Part of 
>. Bochart, ſacred hiſtory, which concerns the reaſon of the 178Poſition of 
Geogr.$acr.p.1. the names of the people which were propagated from the 
poſterity of Noab,and given a full and larisfactory account of 
the ſeveral places where the poſterity of Noah ſeated them- 
ſelves after the deluge, Inſtead of thar therefore, 1 ſhall 
conſider the precences which can bee brought againſt ir, 
which are chiefly theſe three, 1, That the Chaldear Em- 
pire ſeems to have greater antiquity than can be arcribured 
to it by the hiſtory of doſes, 2, That the moſt learned 
Heathen Nations pretend to bee ſelf-originated, and that 
rhey came not from any other Conntry, 3. Th:t no 


certain account is given from whence America ſhould be 
peopled. 


1. The Hiſtory of che Aſhrian Empire ſeems inconſiſtent 
wirh the propagation of the world from the ſons of Noah ; 


for the reign of Ninw and Semirams is placed by many 

Chronologers within the firſt Century after the flood, which 

ſeems a manifeſt inconfiſtency with che propagation of man- 

kinde from the Sons of Noah; for it ſeems utterly impoſſible 

that the foundations of ſo great an Empire ſhould bee laid 

in ſo ſmall a compals of time by the pefFerity of three per- 

ſons, and belides Ninus and Semiramis were not the firſt 

who began the Aſſyrian Empire; for Belus not only reigned 

ffcy ve years before Nemns, bur according to the Chal- 

den eA ntiquities from Evechous, who they ſay firſt reigned 

ameng them, are reckoned 495 years. Bur admit that rhe 

beginning of the Aſſyriax Emprre be placed fo low as Peta- 

 Pet.av, ele daft i ins and other Chronologers would have ir, viz. inthe year 
temp. 1.9. 6.14 after the Flood, 153, yer the difficulty is only ſomewhat 
TE abated, but not removed; for it ſeems yer unconceivable 
chat from three perſons in 159 years, ſuch mxititudes ſhould 

ſpring, as to make ſo large an Empire as rhac of Nizs, and 

that within an hundred years afcer the Flood there ſhould 

be ſuch Yall mulritudes for the bwilding the Tower of Babel 

and diſperfon up and down the world, fo that according to 


the 


KREALES 1 
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the Hebrew com 1012, 1 
jr herag® enter, ge nagye oa the compaſs of 3co years, viz. 
keep me, the world was ſo full l s 
read of ſeveral Kings encountering Alpen :1:2guyes 
which 1t 1s evident the world had ban erm young Bar 
before, orelſe there could nor have uh tenp nga o0 
as (ome of them were art that time, This bom: 2g wa 
4 ic I anſwer theſe things as NTT 
. ere 1s no {uc | nn 
Poo tro oo 
oy on wo rg of rhe world by: che Sou - jor 
ea Y Y 
the C Penner of my porningys dot hog ng —, 
no certain grounds to rely upon in dome 5h ago 1s 
ly as to choſe ſeven firlt Babylonian Kings, whi þ pe. 
out of Africans by Euſebius,and Georgins yvonne" roy oo 
T_ us, C go py py , Neebaber, Abims, Oni baths, 
#z4ru, Who are ſaid to reig ; 
and alike J abulons, I fappole, is he ee "Dinah of - 
Arabian Kings, whoſe Empire is ſaid to _ " : 
years to the time of Belus, who expelled the eArabian wh ; 
cook the power to himſelf; And it 1s much more ag is bl 
to reaſon to rejettheſe rwo Dynaſtyes, which have = « 
cord of them left in any Hiſtory of the Aſſyrian Em YE bec 
only in Beroſus, whoſe authority in this caſe hath bo Aif- 
cuſled already, than to follow our late excellent Primate of 
Armagh, who punRually ſets down the reign of the Kings 
of theſe rwo DynaZFyes, but cuts off ar leaft elght Apes in 
rae time of the Aſſyrian Empire from Ninns to Ts 
palzs, which time hee confines to 496 years, and placeth 
Nuns in the 2737 year of the world, according to the A; 
Hebrew compntation, and fo to live in the time of the Pere Abt. 
Judges,and be contemporary with Deborah: Which he builds >737- PER 
only on a place in Heredotus, which relates nor to the time 
berween Nimias and Sardanapalus , but to the time of the de- 
feftion of the Medes from the Aſſyrian Empire, as Iſaac Voſ- Caftigat. adv. 
ſins hath already thewed. We cannot then {inde any cer- Hormumn. eto. 
toy in os begnung of _ Aſſyrian Empire, which may Gene 9e 1: 
vive us cauſe ro queſtion the propa ation 
eee: qu wry propagation of the worldtrom 


2. Wwe 
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Petav. de do- 
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2. Wee have reaſon to think that there was a more than 
ordinary multiplication of the world from the Sons of Noah 
after the Flood. For as God had before puniſhed the world 
by deſtroying mankind in it by an extraordinary manner ; 
ſo after the Flood, he doth in a particular manner bleſs Noah 
and his Soxs, and ſaid unto them, Bee fruitful and mult;- 
ply, and replem(h the earth, which may well bee thought to 
have then had an extraordinary effe&. Several waies have 
been attempted by learned men to make appear, to what a 
valt number the poſterity of Noah would increaſe in the 
ſpace of two or three hundred years after the Flood. Peta- 


frin, temp, 1.9. Viz ſuppoſeth that the poſterity of Noah might beget chil - 


C. 14. 


#ſſer. Ch; onol, 
DAarr C. 5+ 


Horn. defenſe 
diſſert. ae @t. 
mundi, 6.26. 


dren at ſeventeen, and chat each of Noahs Sons might have 
eight children in the eighth year after the flood, and that 
every one of theſe eight might begert eight more 3 by this 
means in only one Family as of Japhet in the year after the 
Flood 238, he makes a Diagramme conſiſting of almoſt an 
innumerable company of mens Fohammes Temporarins, as 
our molt learned Primate tells us, takes this way, that all of 
the poſterity of Noah, when they attained twenty years of 
Age, had every yeartwins, on which ſuppoſition by Arzth= 
metical progreſs:on, hee undertakes to make ic appear, that 
in che 102 year after the flood, there would be of males 
and females 1554420, but taking away the one half, be- 
cauſe of the groundleſs ſuppoſition of twins, yer then in that 
timethere would be 388605 males beſides females.Others 
ſuppoſe that each of the Soxs of Noah had tex Sons, and by 
chat proportion, in few Generations it would amount to 
many thouſands within a Century, Others inſiſt on the pa- 
rallel berween the multiplication of: the children of Iſrael in 
eEpypt;thar if from 72 men inthe ſpace of 21 5 years there 
are procreated 6co000, how many will be born of rhree 
men in the ſpace of an hundred years ? ſome have ſaid a- 
bove 23000, but with what ſucceſs in their Arithmetick, I 
ſhall nor determine, But whether all or any of theſe waves 
b2 ſufficient, and ſatisfaRory, wee have yetcauſe to beleeve 
thar there was a more than ordinary mwltiplication in the 

poſterity of Noah after the flood. 
3. If vec embrace the account of thoſe Copies; which the 
Septnagimt 
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Septuagint followed in their verſion, all this difficulty is then 
ceaſed. For that account doth very much enlargethe times, 
and makes almoſt a chouſand years berween the & 192d and 
Abraham, by which means there will be ſufficient ſpace gi- 
ven for the propagation of mankind, the bnilding the 
T ower of Babel, the difperſion of Nations , the fonnding 
the Afrian Empire , che plantation of E £Ypt » Chia, and 
other places, all which ſeem to have been in that time) and 
co concur wich chat computation , as well as Joſephus doth, 
and the whole Prizz:tive Church before Hieronse, which cer- 
eainly ought 1n no caſe to be diſregarded, 

The whole controverſie concerning th's part of the Chro- 
nology of the world comes at laſt to this, whether ic be more 
probable rhat che Jews who lived under the ſecond Temple 
( whothen were the Truftees ro whom were committed the 


. Oracles of God) whom the LXX, followed in their verſion, 


had the true reading, or the Talmudick Jews after their 
diſperſion and baniſhment from their Connatry, when they 
were diſcarded by-God himſelf from being his people: when 
he broke up houſe among them ar the deitruition of Jeruſa- 
lem and the Temple, Bur if the reader defire further fſariſ- 

faion concerning this difference of the Chronology of the 
LXX, from that of the preſent Hebrew Copres, Fe may con- 
ſulrche learned diſſertation of the late learned Biſhop of, ,,., 
Cheſter upon the LXX. and the latrcer diſcourſes of Iſaac Polizicr. rg 
Voſsius onthis ſubje&. Setting alide then the controvertie j7 ;v, 63, 8c. 
between rhe preſent Hebrew Coptes and the LXX. in point {ſac Voſſins de 
of integrity and incorraption which I meddle nor wich, I can- F**. 12: _ 
not bur ſubſcribe to the judgement of our judicious hifto- ©**** 743%: 
rian, Sir W. Rawleigh : That if wee look over all ard do not giſtory of the 
ba#l ily fats fre our underſtanding with the fir it things offered, World.p x b.2, 
and thereby being ſatiated doth flothfully and drowſily ſis down,"s ** ſeat. 
wee ſhall find it more agreeablerather to follow the reckoning of 

the L.XX. who according to ſome editions make it above 1072, 

years between the flood aud Abrahams berth, then to take away 

any part of thoſe 352. years given. For if wee adviſedly con- 

Fder the State and countenance of the World ſuch as it was im 

Abrahams time , yea before Abraham was borz, we ſhall find 

that it were very ill done of #s by following opinion without the 

Bbbb gnide 
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gitide of reaſon,to pare the time over deeply between Abraham 


and the Flood; becauſe incurng them too near the quick , the 
reputation of the whole ſtory might perchance bleed thereby ; 
wer e not the Teſtimony of the Scriptures ſupreme (0 as no ob- 
;eftion can approach it; And that wee did not follow withall 
thu precept of St. Auſtin, that whereſoever ay 7 one place in the 
Ser:p:ures may be conceived diſagreeing to the whole, the ſame 
is by ignorance of miſ-1nterpretation underſtood . For in Abra- 
hams t1me allhe then k2,own parts of the world were peopled : 
all Regions aud Countries had their Kings. Kgypt had many 
magnificent Cities , and ſo had Paleſtine and all bordering 
Conntries; yea all that part of the world beſides as far as India : 
and thoſe not built with ſlicks, but of hrwn ſtones, and defended 
with Walls and Kampiers, which magm ficence needed a parent 
of more antiquity then thiſe other men have ſuppoſed, And 
therefore where the Scriptures are plaineſt and beſt agreeing 
with reaſon and nature , to what as ſhould we labour to beget 


donbts and ſcrnples, or draw all things into wonders and mar- 
vails? gromg alſo ſtrength thereby to common cavillers, and 


to thoſe mens apiſh brains who only bend their wits to find ime 
poſſibilities and monſters 12 the flory of the world and mankind, 
T hus far that excellentHiRtorian, whoſe words deſerve con- 
federation, T hus much for the firſt 8bjeftron, 

The ſecond is, From the great pretence of ſeveral Nations 
that they were ſelf-originated, or came not from any o:her 
place. This was the pretence of the ef gyptiavs, Grecians , 
ancient i*habitants of Italy, and others, But how little rea- 
ſon wee have to give credit to theſe pretences will appear on 
rheſe accounts. 1. T he impoſſibility in nature that may- 
kind ſhould bee produced in ſuch a way as they imagined , 
which we have manifeſted already in our diſcourſe of rhe 
Or:gine of the univerſe, 2. That the Nations which pre- 
tended this, were never able to give ſufficient evidence of ir 
to any other Nat.oz which demanded it ; which is manifeſt 
by their want of any certain records of their anclent times, 
which is fully proved in our diſccurſe in the firlt book of the 
want of credibility in Heathen hiſtories. 3, 7 he only pro- 
bable reaſon wth induced theſe Nations to make them- 
ſelve3 Aborrg:nes, was, becaule they ſuppoſe themſelves ro 


bee 
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be the firſt :7habrtants of the Connmries they lived in, which 
alchough I may allow ro the e/Zgypriars, and ſome other 
antient Nations, yet I cannot do it to the Hellens or Greeks, 
who moſt vainly and arrogantly pretended to ir, Which 
becauſe it may give more light into the greateſt antiquities 
of Greece, and ſome other Nations then hath been yer diſ- 
covered or raken notice of, and becauſe ir may further tend 
to clear the trwth of tne Scriptures, as to the Origine of 
Nations, I ſhall more particularly enquire into the firſt 
Plantation of Greece, That it was firſt inhabired by ſome 
of Noeahs poſterity, is out of queſtion with all thoſe who pre- 
fer the moſt aztrent and undoubred records of Scripture be- 
fore the fabulons impoſtures of mens brains, But by whoſe 
immediate poſterity the Country of Greece was firſt inha- 
bired, is nor yet ſo clear as it hath been generally preſumed 
to be, by molt who had rather follow the difares of others, 
chan ſpend time in ſuch enquiries themſelves: Which yer 
certainly are ſo far from being unworthy mens labour and 
induſtry, that nothing tends more clearly to advance the 
truch of Scripture-h:iſtory, than the reconciling the anti- 
quities of the elder Nations to what we find delivered of the 
plantation of the world from the poſterity of Noah. As to 
chis particular therefore of the firſt plantation of Greece, 
I ſhall firſt propound the opinion generally embraced 
among learned men, and then ſhew how far it 1s defeRive, 
and what other more true account may be given of it« It is 
evident from Moſes, Gen. 10. 5. thar rhe poſterity of Fa- 
pbet rook poſſeſſion of the Ifes of the Gertzles, i, e. accord- 
ing tothe Hebrew Id:ome, not only ſuch as are properly ſo 
call'd, bur all thoſe Gomntries which lay much upon the Sea, 
being at any diſtance from Paleſtine, eſpecially ſach as lay 
berween the Ocear and Mediterranean Sea; and ſo both 
Greece and Italy come under the name of the ſes of rhe 
Gentiles. Among the Sons of Faphet none is conceived ſo 
probable ro have firſt peopled Greece,as he whoſe name was 
preſerved among the 3nhabitaxts of Greece with very little 
alreration. And ſo as the Medes from Madai, the Aſſyrians 
from Aſſur,the Thracians from Thiras, by the like Analogy 
the Tonians from Javasy., From which it 1s obſervable that 
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although among the Greeks themſelves, the Tmnians were 
but as one diviſion of thar people which inhabited Greece, yer 
other Nations comprehended all under the name of /oxiarns. 
For which wee have ſufficient evidence from Heſychius and 
th Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes, Oi FerCagorric "Exarcy "Lavas 


_- Atyeny, ſaith Heſychins; and more to this purpoſe the Scho- 


liaſt (peaks. Nerras Tis "Emura; 'Io'oyay 61 BapCagyt Izv, For 
Izvs* with the Inſertion of the ZEolick, Digamma (which is 
alwaies done when two vowels meet) is If for, i. &, Jawones, 
and Stephanus Byhaxtins telis us, that from "Iz « comes 12, 
and ſo Homer, | 


"Evds 5 Betwred of "La/opec thx rf E- 


And Diozyſius Periegetes reccons up 'Izor as one of the ri- 


4 


vers of Arcadia, 
"Eras winas, 391 Kggd1, Ira fic vpy@ 'Itoy. 


And which much confirms this opinion, the Hebrew word 
for Javan before the points added by the Maſorites, wiz. 
J1 bears a perfe& Analogy with the Greek Ty; and TV YN 
10 Scyiptureis taken for Greece, and ſo Dar. 8, 21, Alex- 
axder is called JV $ID which che LXX#.render *amev's dxvi- 
ywr> and Joel 3, 6. Tow have ſold my Sons MAV mn 179) 9 the 
Sors of Javany \. eo tothe Greeks. as it 1s generally under- 
ſtood, But as Javan cannot be ſuppoſed ro have come into 
thcſe parrs without his family, ſoit 1s generally preſumed 
char ther2 are no obſcure fontſteps left of Favayns eldett Son, 
El:ſha's ſeating himſelf in Greece, For from him: Joſephus 
derives the name 'Awans, with whom the Jeruſalem Para- 
phraſt concurs. IMontanus from thence derives rhe name 
Elis,from whence he ſuppoſeth ths Greeks are called inuyrer. 
Bechartns findes the cleareſt remainders of Ehſhaintlz rhe 
ſame with Pelopporeſms,one part of which by Homer 15 called 
Alifrum; thence Ezek:; 2.7. 7. wee read of the prrpic and 
(carlet from the 1ſles of Eliſha, which makes it molt probable 
ro bee that part of Greece which lay upon the /on;an Sea, 


where che beſt purple next rothe Tyrian was found, as the 
learned 
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learned Bochartns hath demonſtrated from ſeveral Authors. 
This is now the ſubſtance of the generally received accounr 
concerning the plantation of Greece from the poſterity of 
Noah. Which 1f it be taken as to that people which did ar 
length poſſeſs Greece, I ſee no reaſon to diſapprove it; bur 
if it be extended to the firſt plantation of Greece, I ſee as little 
eo embrace ir. Thar wee may therefore judge more freely 
of che firſt inhabirants of Greece, ic is requifice we take an 
account of it from thoſe who profeſs themſelves molt verſed 
in their own Antiquities, who may in a matter of this natare 
which is atteſted by the common conſent of the moſt learned 
Antiquaries of Greece, be the more crediced in thar yyhar 
they thus deliver,may be ſuppoſed to come from an antient 
* andundoubted Tradition, | 
It is evident therefore, from rhe judgement of che moſt 
learned and judictous, even of the Greeks themſelves, thar 
Greece was firſt inhabited by a people by chem called Bay- 
bareons, i. &. a people different from them in Language and 
manners. So Ephorus whom Polybius commends as the beſt 
wricer of the Greek, Antiquities, ſaich that Greece was inha- 
bired by a barbareons people before the Hellens came into it. 
And H-c 1teus Mileſius cired by Strabo concerning Pelop- 
oneſus, 3n ae I ENirar Graces auth Bagcepor , which Strabo 
himſelf nor only beleeves of Pelopponeſus bur of all Greece thar 
it was z2mde Bapf/pwt 73 manaich, antiently a Plantation of AS REL 
Barbarians; ihe ſameis affirmed by Ariſtotle writing of the F Scholialt in : 
Commun-wealth of the Tegeares concerning Arcadia,th at be- Apolloniurs.1.a. 
fore its being poſſeſſed by the Arcadiens, it was inhabired v. 262. 
by a barbarous people, who becauſe they were expulſed rheir 
Country before 1z00n-riſing. tie Arcadians called themſelves 
woody Whether tnat. bee ground of that wair-glo- 
rious boaſt (of which many reaſons are given by learned 
.men) 1 here diſpure not; it 1s ſuficient-char wee finde the 
Grecians vere nor. the firſt who peopled any of theſe ſeveral 
places; which is likewiſe atteſted by Herodotus, T hucyaides 
and others, whoſe reftimonics we thall afterwards produce. 
Trbeingchen evidenc that the Grect1ans Were not the firtt 
who inhabited that Country afrer from chem called Greece, 
it follows to be inquired what this Barbarons people was, and 
Bbbb 3 | from 
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from whence they came. Strabo hath given us in a large 
Catalogue of the names of many of them, as the Dryopes, 
Cancones, __ beſides the Aones, Tembices, Hyantes, and 
many others; but theſe ſeem not to. have been that ancient 
people, bur rather ſome latter Caſtings of the Carians, who, 
as T hncidides tells us, did very often make inroads upon the 


quarters ofGreece.That people which had the largeſt ſpread, 


and greateſt Antiquity, was the Pelaſgi: thence Peloppore - 


ſus was antiently called Nlae(Ha Stephanus Byzantins 
mwommniigs Tpfis imuvuudar. Ama, Tina(yia, and 'Ary©&: and 


Apolledorus ſaith, that the Pelopponeſians were antiently 
called Pelaſgi; and Euripraes, 


IlanaCyora; 40a ws 77 pie 
Ayasss 


And elſewhere, 


ripsmny Tiz(o9?, Aaraidet mo Ser mepey. 


T heſe Pelaſg: were not onlyin Pelopporeſus, but in Attica 
to0, as appears by Strabo, where he ſaith the Nation of the 
Pelaſg: did inhabit, anJ by the Athemians (that is after their 
mixture) they were called waa(3ol. Storks Sulu matrlw for 
their frequent removals from place to place: and Parſanias 
mentions their being under the Acyonols at Athens : that 


they were in Theſſaly, is evident from Heſychins, Tima(,#? 
or Dearrnot* x} Evi0y of BagCa gov, x WWOr am Thne(y 45% Apes” 
SO- Yorfpor mow nterory; Arcadia ſeems to have the firſt or 
chief place of their reſidence; for the Arcadians who were 
accounred miami Oy od eniver, do vindicate the foun- 
der of this Nation, whom they call Pelaſgs to themſelves, 
and (ay hee was an en, among them, that is;the firſt who 
came into that Comntry; for all thoſe, whoſe original rhey 
Ia Arca. knew not, they called them Terre filios, and genuinos terre, 
Parnſanias rightly con;efnres that hee was the firſt man 

among them, not as though hee was alone, bur becauſe the;e 

Chief Ruler and Commander among them, and that brought 


them into the Conntry ; bur though they mighe fix chem- 
ſelves 
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ſelves about Arcadia, it is evident they ſprea 

for Menecrates Eleates in his book of the Fu 2aaery> _ 

affirms that all the Sea coaſts of Greece called Ionica bad. Strabo.1, 13. 
ning from Aycale, were firlt inhabired by the Pelaſey; "nay 

we finde them yer much higher up in Epirus, who Were As Lib. 7 


Strabs tells us, rhe firſt founders of the famous Oracle of 
Doaona; for ſo Ephorns in him ſaith it was me(yar idpu , 
and that theſe were 5 ot? rlw ivnlls Joraceis Hl dpreu mm 
thence the Poet, 


Zey wig, AvSoydis TIna(1K 


And Hefod, 


AwNdylu puryyrn Tina(yor Savoy Jer; 


Strabo furcher makes it evident, thar they were a barbarous 
people which lived about Dodona, from the deſcription Hoe 
mer gives of them, 


«aP3- 2) 3220 
=0} valus va0017)> armlimſs* aun. 


Which Philofratas beſt interprets when he ſaith they were '* 7942+ 
x70 04101 ms" x; vaw xg moxdbs (dd 01 5 Bioy ſach that thought 
the Gods were beſt pleaſed with their ſimplicity and ſeverity of 
life, and therein far different from the Grecian humour. 
Suidas in T heſſalicis (cited likewiſe by Strabo)Yſaith rhar the 
Temple of Dodona was removed from Scotuſa in Pelaſgia to 
Theſſala.,which is confirmed by Herodo:us in Exterpe, where 
he largely ſpeaks of the Temple and Oracle ar Dodona. Theſe 
Pelaſgi confined nor themſelves to Greece neither, bur were 
diſperſed into the neighbour Iſlands, as (. hios,Creet, Lesbos, 
Lenmos, Imbro, Samos, as will appear afrerwards; and at 
laſt came into /raly as is well krown. and are thought to be 
the ſame with the Tyrrhenians, and by ſome conceived to be 
the firſt founders of Rome. Wee ſee what a large ſpread the - 
Pelaſgi had over Greece which was divid2d afrer the Hellens 
began to appear, into 7% mma(c3ex0y and 57 yanluiner, as 0d 
08AS 
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dotus witneſſeth; and 1o theſe two appear to be a very dif- 
ferent people from one another, and not rhe ſame under dif- 
ferent names as 15 commonly thought, 

Which ſufficiently appears from cheir language, which was 
quite different from one another. So Herodotus Hour 6: IN. 
2.6 Co9l BarCaptr neon? wr, they uſed a barbarons language: 
5, 6, a language not underſtood by the Hellens; who ar firſt, 
had their chief reſidence in Theſſaly,from whence by degrees 
they came forwards into Greece, as Thucydides (hews, For 
alchough the name of Hellens ar laſt ſpread its ſelf over all 
the people of Greece, yer it was ar firſt peculiar to that parr 
of Theſſaly called Pthiotzs, and thence Homer calls them 
properly Hellexs which followed Achilles from thence; and 
It appears by Homer that there was a City there called Iva, 
which as Srephanus de Urbibus tells us was there built b 
"Exazs5, although he will not have him to be Hellez the ſon of 
Dencalion, bur the Son Pthizs, wherein hee is miſtaken ; 
For T bucydides plainly ſhews, that it was from Helles the 
Son of Dexcalion.that the name Exwre' came, and this Heller 
lived in Prhriotzs. Bur although they were firſt in Prhrotgs , 
yer they daily increafing in numbers and power, by degrees 
they got all Theſſaly into their hands, of which one part was 
called -wal,z.ens; afterwards under Dern the Son of 
Hellen they conquered Heſtief# , that part of Theſſaly 
which lyes under the mountains Ofſa and Olympm: from 
thence they were beaten back by the Cadmeans into Pindns, 
where the Greeks were firft called Maxi, as Herodotns 
tells us; from hence they went into Dryopzs,and thence in- 
to Pelopponeſus, and there had the name Dorians; bur be- 
fore their coming hither, they had firſt ſecured themſelves 
of the Hellexs lying berween Theſſaly and Pelopponeſns, and 
there they diſpoſſeſt che Pelaſgs in all the Attick region;zwho 
were now forced ro (wbmnt or to fly, they who ſubmitred, 
a5 molt of chem did, were incorporated into the Greeks, and 
became one people with them, and ſo by degrees lot thar 
former /anga-'ge which was peculiar to themſelves and 
wioily diftingt from the Greek, tongue. That the Hellexs 
dic thus gradually come into Pelopponeſus, 15 evident from 
the names of people and places common toTheſſaly and Pelop- 


poneſus 
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Foneſwns which came from hence, that though the Greeks lefer 
the Cities behind them, yer they carryed moſt of the names 
along with them, Thus the Achei, Zonians, and e/Eolians, 
and Dorians in Pelopponeſus came from thoſe of the ſame 
namesin Theſſaly , and ſolikewiſe the names of theſe follow- 
ing regions and Cities were common to both, as Ellspia, 
Eſtiea, Eretria, and Oropos, Graia, Lariſſa, Pſophis, Iton, 
Oecalia and very many others. Salmaſins ſeems to be of me netten, 
opinion, that the Pe/aſg; never uſed any language diſtin p. 315. 
from the He/exs , but bcfides that it is direftly contrary to 
the teſtimony of Herodotus, the arguments he produceth for 
it are very weak, The firſtis becauſe the Pelaſpi that wear 
into 7taly, did uſe the Greek tongue, from their calling Agy/la 
Cere, from «iz a word pronounced from one on the walls, 

and t:ecauſe the Arcades uſed only the Greek language in 
the e/£9l1an Dialef, which Evander carryed with him into 
Italy, »nd from which moſt of the old Roman lazgnage was 
derived. But doth not Heredotws exprelly ſay, that after 
the mixture between the Greeks and Pelaſygi theſe by deprees 
loſt their own proper [ag uage and made »ſe of the common 

Greek tongue ? Yet afterwards too it is evident from Hero- 
dot# 1n lome places, as at Crotona, they did uſe a language 
different ;rom the Greek, His other argument is, that the 
names of the eldeſt perſons mentioned were originally Greek 
but this is expreſly denyed by Srrabo who makes the con- 
trary one of his ſtrongeſt arguments, that the Barbarians 
did anciently inhabit Greece , and inſtanceth in Cecrops, 
Coarus, e/Eolus, Cothw, Drymas, Crimanus. ; Thus we 
have abundantly proved againſt the common opinion, that 
Greece was not firſt peopled by the Helens, or the poſteriry 
of Eliſa, although theſe did afrerwards come to the full 
poſſeflion of Greece, 

It remains that we ſhew whence theſe Pelaſgs came, and g,0 14; 
of whoſe poſterity they were, and what the /ayguage Was . 
which was uſed by them. He that gaye the name co this 
people according to the Grecian favles, was one Pelaſgus, 
which none will wonder at among them, whoſe conltanc 
cuſtom it was, ( partly by reaſon of their Ignorance of the 
true account of their names, and partly by their pride that 

Cccc they 
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they might nor ſeem ignorant of any thing) when they meet 
with any names of people, to find our ſome perſon near it 
who was the founder of them, Thus Actica from Ate 

it being anciently called Azn#}, and Cranae from Cranam. 
e/Egialea from e/Egialews, Manritania from Manrus, 
Scythia fromone Scythes, Galatea from Galates, and thus in 

mulcirudes of other names. Bur from the name Pelaſys we 
may probably find out the true fonnder of the people, allow- 
ing that variation which is uſually cauſed through the Greeks 
melcing the harſher words of the Eafters languages into a 
ſound fit for their more delicate palats, as is evident in the 
comparing the names of the Prophets in Ebrew, with what 
they are in the Greek verſion. Thus the Pelaſg; may with 
great probability be derived from 39D Phaleg, for which wc 
have the concurrent teſtimony of two learned perſons, Gre- 
tius and Salmaſins, who are contented to mention it, with-- 
out bringing much evidence of reaſon for it. Whar they 


Grot. not. 
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cap.3, Only touch ar, we ſhall endeayour ro make our more at 
Sal. de large ; which we ſhall do by removing the great pre- 


Hells, fumptions apainitit, and laying down the probabilities for 
it. The great preſaumptions lying againſt it are ; for that 
the 1ſes of the Nations fell to the poſterity of epherh, and 
that Phaleg lived with Eber in Chaldea, For the firſt, ic 
mult be acknowledged that the preateſt part of the Countries 
lyingupon the Ocean and Mediterranean, were in the time 
when efes wrote ſo inhabited ; not that the habitations 
of the ſons of Noah had their bounds and limits ſer them 
cither by Godor Noah, but that the poſterity of 7apher did 
chiefly addreſs themſelves to thoſe parts which lay towards 
E xrope ; but yet not ſo, as to exclude any of the poſterity of 
Sem, if their eceſſities for further roozs made it neceſſary 
for them to ſeek tor habitations further abroad. For we 
can have no reaſon to think , that becauſe the chief of Sem; 
poſterity did live together, therefore oe of them went 
further off, which zecefity wonld pur them upon becauſe of 
their great increaſe; tor we read of Phaleg and others, that 
beſides thoſe in dire line to Abrahaw ( whoſe Genealogy + 

Cen x2,. it was Aofesbis great deſign to recount ) they begat many 

39, 21+ Other ſozs and daxghters, which would make it ROY for 
them, 
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them, to ſeck their habitations further abroad, And that 
Phaleg and Ragan did fo, we have the expreſs teſtimony of 
Epiphanits, $222k £, Payav times on m9 + *Eves 345 KAlUa Yodb;.: 
Tis 9 + Exvyicg 4p x; mis avis rem aeoome/Inon, Yr & 7; 
Ones i miay, 1 mired. iZ imp ut Ogre fyram. That from 
the age of Therah and thence forward Phaleg and Ragau 4d:- 
vertea towara the Clime of Emrope, to part of Schythia, and 
were joyned with thoſe Nations from which the Thracians 
aroſe. Several things make this not ſo improbable as ſome 
have imagined it to be, for firſt, it is the conſtant acknow- 
ledgement of all ſober inquirers into the original of the 
Greeks, that Greece was firſt peopled from Sc5thia ; and in- 
deed almoſt all the Nations in Emrope have come our of that 
Conntrey : beſides there is evidence of it, even in the Grecian 
Fables, for Promethew ( from whom the Greeks derived 
themſelves) is fancyed by them to lie boundin mount Cas- 
caſw, which muſt be ſuppoſed to be the Conntry from 
whence he came. Again it is evident already that the 
Hellens came not into Greece before it was peopled by the 
Pelaſgi, and that theſe had different language and cuſtoms 
from one another , now then in all probability, although 
the poſterity of E/iſa might come firſt down from Schythia 
into thoſe parts and ſeat themſelves in Afacedonia and 
Theſſaly, where they had in probability more then rooms 
enough at firſt and a Country to their defire : they might 
be willing to permit the poſterity of Phaleg to paſs on fur- 
ther; for in thoſe firſt plantations we cannot otherwiſe 
conceive, but that the /aft comers muſt be the faurtheft goers , 
unleſs they had ſtrength enough to drive the former 5»ha- 
bitants out of their ſeats whereof they were already 
poſſeſſed, as the Scythians did afterwards, and fo the Hel- 
lens; So then the poſtericy of Phaleg being forced ry quit 
their own Countrey becauſe of the mx/titzde of inhabitants, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to take that coxr/ſe, where in probability 
they might find an empty ſear fit for them to dwell in ; 
thence they come towards Exrope ; for they ſaw how the po- 
feerity of Sem did ſpreadit {elf Eaſtward already, and Chan 
Southward, and coming to part of that vaſt Country of 


Schythia, wich was both already taken up and nor ſo con- 
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yenient an habitation for them, they draw downwards to- 
wards Thracia, and there the poſterity of Thiras from 
whom the Thracians came had already poſſeſſed themſelves : 

paſſing further into Theſſaly, they find that already planted 
by ſome ofthe poſterity of Eli/a, but as yet bur ſcant and 

thin of inhabitants, cherefore they diſperſe themſelves up 

and down through ſome part of Epirus, moſt part of Ellas, 

and ſome paſs into Pelopponeſus, where they fix themſclves 

chiefly upon Arcaaia, ard thence ſpread up and down by 

degrees towards the Seaſide; for we cannot but think thar' 
the Maritime farts were the laſt peopled, partly for fear of 
another de/xge,partly for want of convenzency of N avigation, 

molt of their travels being by Laz#d, and partly wheu 

Navig«tion grew more in aſe for fear of Pirates, who drove 

a preat trade upon the Coaſts of Greece in elder times, as is 

moſt evident from Thacyaides in the beginning of his hiſto- 

ry. Thus we have a reaſonable account piven of the Pelaſgi 

their firſt coming into Greece, and how by degrees the Hel- 

lens came to poſleſs their Country, and whar a fair pretence 

the Arcadians had to boalt of the greateſt antiquity, their 

Country being probably tirſt peopled by the Pelaſps of any 

part of the whole Cherſoneſe, and the ſear of the leader of 

the whole company whom they call Pe/aſgrs, and the Scri- 

piures Phaleg. 


SefF. 14 Having thus far cleared the Antiquities of Greece as to the 
wit ** firſtplanters of it, whom we have evidenced to have been 


the Pelzſgi, and theſe derived from Peleg, it will be no great 
difficulty to reſolve what /angzage they brought along with 
them, which mult be ſuppoſed co be the ſame with that uſed 
in the family from whence Peleg or Phaleg came, as to the 
ſubſtance of it, although it might admit as preac variation 
of Diale# from it as the Chaldee or Syriack doth, Bur 
this I will nor only ſuppoſe, bur offer thele probabilities for 
the proof of it, the firſt is, the agreement of the ancient 
Greek language with the Hebrew in many of its primitive 
words; and here we have a moſt rational and probable ac- 
count given of it ; which is the Greeks mixing with the Pe- 
laſgi, and both coming to be one people, they muſt needs 
retain many of the old words uſed by the Pelaſgi in their 


Greek 
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Greek language , which are eyidently of an Eaftery extra- 
ction, the ground of which cannot with ſuch probabilicy be 
terched from Cadmus and the Phenicians, becaule it is nor 
ſo caſte admiſſion of a forraign Language after rhe per feftion 
of their own, unleſs by long tra& of time, or great numbers 
overrunning the former people, neither of which can be { 
truly affirmed of Cadmmws and his company ; for they were 
ſoon driven out of Greece, he himſelf ending his dayes ir: 
Ilyricum , neuther was their ſpread ſo large as that of the 
Pelaſgi, who were before poſſcſſors of the Councrey , and 
ic is continual'y ſeen how impoſlible it is for any Conque- 
rors, as the Greeks were, to.brinp their own language ſo in- 
ro a place, where ſome of the former people are ſuffered ro 
live, and not to retain many of their old words among rher:, 
and ſo make the Languape mixt of both, as it is in all Nari- 
ons conquered by the Romans, the Roman not being purely 
ſpoken by any, but corrupted with a mixtare of the former 
Language in uſe among them. The ſecond Argument is 
from the different pronunciation and diale&s in uſe in the 
Greck Language ; of which no account ſo likely can be gi- 
ven, as the m:xture with different Language. This is moſt 
eyidentjn the Dorick Dialett , for the Dorians inhabiting 
probably where moſt of the Pelafgs had been, their pronun- 
ciation and dialef com2s the neareſt tothe Eaſtern of any 
ofthe Greeks: Forinthe Dorick dialeft the uzrera2o3s Or 
broad prozuxciation, 1s moit taken notice of : So hein Theo- 
critus upbraids the Doriazs, 3n mataasdemy amy, they 
ſpeak every thing very broad; which anſwers to the pro- 
nunciation of the Eaſtern Languages, beſides, the Dorick 
dialet delights much in adding 4 to the end of words, 
which beſides that ir is the cultom of Faftern tongnes, elpeci- 
ally the Syriack, it doth much widen the pronunciation, 
The third Argument is from the remainders of the Eaſtern 
zongues in thoſe places, eſpecially where the Pelaſgi bad 
been, The Pelaſgs are much raken notice of for their fre- 
quent removes and travelling from one place to another , 
which 1 ſuppoſe was chiefly after the Helens had conquerd 
the Coxntrey where they dwelt, then they were forced to 


po ſeek better habitations abroad , thence Strabo calls the - 
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Nation of the Pelaſyi miunavo! x, my 3490 apo; imwagiolss 
and elſexshere thac they were mv-yiz of puns mn rats 
TAac un, they went up and down to preat part of E mrope : 
but we may ſuppoſe them to have made their firſt and chief 
reſort to the neighbour- 7ſlanas to Greece ;, where we ſhall 
ſee what evidence they left of their /angaage there, The 
firſt 1Nland we meet with them in, is Creere, 10 Strabo ſpeak- 
ing of them, x » © Kpiing Umm: ovemr, as uae Ounggs ; 
that a Colony of them lived in Creete, for which he voucheth 
Homers authority : 


"AYV.n J) ov YA@ ark Why Wn, oy why Aga, 
'Fpy1? *ETz ox enTes UE AANTIES, cf 9 KuSmoris, 
Ameriss Te 7eingiyes, S101 T4 11tAaou!. 


It is evident then that the Pelaſg; were in Crecte, Now 
moſt of the Cretan words are of an Eaſtern extrattion, if we 
believe the learned Bochartas , who bath promiſed a dil. 
courle on that ſubje& , beſides Crecte we find the Pelaſps in 
Chios, u, y%i 5 omugas eauma) Tishao ys cam Ths &y Otfanigy, 
ſaith Strabo, the inhabitants of Chios ſay that the Pelaſg; of 
Theſſaly were their firſt inhabicants ; and here the forena- 
med learned per/ox hath derived the name Chzos, the moun. 
tain Pelinems, and the wine Arvifnm, all from the Eaftery 
languages, The next we find them in, is Lesbos, 9 3 mw 
at983r TIzAzoy'ar eigihxgor, Which from them was called Pelaſ- 
gia, ſaith Strabo, whoſe name is likewiſe ferched out of the 
Eaſt. By Bocbartus further we find them in Lemos and 
Imbros , fo Anticlides in Strabo, ae#Ts nn Tl:necoy 35 mw att 
Aro? Lugo xjiom ; concerning whoſe names, ſee Bochar- 
tus 82. Iknow that learned Author makes the Phexicians 
the Anuthers of all theſe names, from no other ground pene- 
rally, but becauſe they are of an Eaſtern derivation ; bur 
according to what we have laid down, we may yeild to the 
thing it ſef, and upon clearer grounds; for of ſome of theſe 
1faxas he ingenuouſly confeſſeth he can find no evidence of 
the Phonicins being inthern. Phenices in his Inſulss habi- 
raſſe nuſquam lrgimus ; but we find it very plain, that in 
thoſe very 1/.imds the Pelalgi inhabited ; and whether ac- 

count 
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count then be more probable, let the Reader judge. One 
thing morel ſhall infilt on, which is the originall of the $4- 
methracian Myſteries : That theſe were as to their names 
from the Eaſtern languages, is now acknowledped by all 
learned men, the Cabir; being ſo evidently derived from 
125 which ſ1gnifies frengrh and power, i. e, the Di; potes TR 
ſo Cabirs 1s explained by Varro and Tertullian, and the par- 4 
ticular zames of the ſeveral Cabirs mentioned by the Scho- 
liaft on Apollonitus, *NZiepds,*AZ:inapme,AZ16y4 paO@t and K/SpmunG@ Lib 1.6 12, 
are very handſomly explained by that learned and excellent 
Bochartus from the Eaſtern languages ; only he will needs 
have them derived from the Phenicians, whereas Hero- 
dotus expreſly tells us that they were from the Pelaſy;, 
whoſe words are theſe, i575 5 wu Kaftipe? teen weuvn?) w x6 » 
Ezpotphizes SYmTiniun Aafoyris ag. IIzAtogwy : And again, ; 
nw £24409 :itulw 0:xwy operepey TItA47T9)1 imum map * ANwaio 
mw o1K0r H21v2v1cs 3) ag Ter Edpolphings mh 3,344 aÞgAtubaren. 
We ſeeevidently by this,that the Samethracians derived their 
Myſteries from the Pelaſgs ; and without all queſtion they 
had their names from thence, whence they derived their 
Myſteries : And to this purpoſe it is further obſeryable, 
thar as the old Herrarians were certainly a Colony of the 
Pelaſgs,upon their remoyall out of Greece;ſo Voſſins obſerves | 
thar the old Herruſcan language ( fere a Syru habet cantta 7, 1: 
facrerum nomina ) hath almoſt all the ſacred appellations 1...c.g7. 
from the Eaſtern tongues, For which purpoſe iris further Aunot. 
obſervable, which Croriz; rakes notice of, that the jus powtj- Mate 12.1» 
firum Romanorum was taken a great part from the Hetruſcs, 
and the Hetr»rians had it ab Hebrezs out of the Eaſtern parts, # 

By all which I cannot conceive bur this opinion, not- Se. 15» - 
withſtanding its novelty, is advanced to as high a degree of 
probability, as any that ſtands on the like foundations , and 
not only ſo, but is an excellent c/ze to direct us to the La- 
byrinth of Antiquities, and gives us a fair account whence 
= Eaſtern Tongues came to be ſo much uſed among both 
the antient Greeks and Herrurians. One thing more this 
will help us to underſtand far better then any ſal/vo bath 
been yctuſed for it, which is the affinity ſpoken of by Ari- 
#; King of Lecedemonr,-in his Letters tO On14s; _—_ the 
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plained by 7oſephas thus z tw xirles 22297 mu, Lugeps ws 35 ivds 
6459 Jos I xz v Azked't uovial © Tis Drs; A8ea3m ondint@ :; 
They had found in a book that the Jews avd Laccdemonians 
were of the ſame ſtock, from their mutuall relation to Abra- 
ham. YVeoſſizs thinks the Originall of this was from thoſe of 
the poſterity of Anak, who came into Greece, and peo- 
pled Sparta, and would ſcem to have been of the poſterity 
of Abrabam; or that they were partly of the poſterity of 
Abraham by Agar or Cethara, and partly of the Canaa- 
»ites driven out by Foſbua : But how unlikely a thing is it 
(ſuppoſing Sparte peopled by the Cmaanites, which yet is 
not evident) that they ſhould give out themſelves to be of 
that fock, which they had been expelled their Country by ? 
And for the true poſterity of Abraham coming thither, as 
we have no ground for it but the bare aſſertion, ſo we have 
this ſtrong evidence againſt it, thar all that came from 
Abraham were circumciſed, as the 7ſhmaelites, Hagarens, 
&c, which we never read of among the Zacedemonians. H. 
Grotizs differs not much from the opinion of Yoſſins concer- 
ning the ground of this kindred between the Zews and 
Spartans: For in his notes on that place in the Aaccabees, 
where it is ſpoken of, he gives this account of it, The Ds- 
r:ians, of whom the Spartans were a part, came from the 
Pelaſgi ;, the langu:ge of the Pelaſgs was different from 
that of the Greeks, as appears by Herodotus in his Clio * 
nous ot TI:A2 1701 Capfagey y\anlmw lfv]:s, Now the Pel1ſgt (faich 
he) are 117D aserfs, a [cattered Nation , thence he ſuppo- 
ſeth theſe Pelaſgs, or baniſhed people, to have come from che 
Confines of Arabia and Syria, in which the poſterity of A- 
braham and Cethxra had placed themſelves, But rt. it is un- 
certain whethet che poſterity of Abraham by Ketaurah were 
placed ſonear Caxaan or no. I] know f xnins endeavours to 
find the ſeat of all the ſons of Cetburah in Arabia ; but 
AMercer gives leverall not improbable reaſons wiy he con- 
ceives them placed not in the Eft of Canaan, but in the 
Eaſtern parts of the world. 2. We haveno evidence at all of 
any remove of theſe ſons of Abraham by Cetarah out of the 


parts 
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parts of Arabia, ſuppoſing them placed there ;, nor any 
reaſon why they ſhould be baniſhed thence. 3. That 
which was the badge of Abrahams poſterity, was never that 
we read of in uſe among the Spartans, which was Circumc;- 
fron. Indeed in much later Ages then this we ſpeak of, we 
read of a people among the Thracians who were circumci- 
ſed, whom the Greeks themſelves judged to be Jews. So 
Ariſtophaxes brings the Odomantes in, Tis wy *Oh:uiavmoy 7 
mr d 771:922140 av : amorilegry (laith the Scholiaſt) i. e, a+» 
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x0 durs. Whereby it is plain that Circumciſion was in uſe 
among the Thracians, for theſe Odomantes were ( faith the 
Scheliaſt ) a people of Thrace. 920 5 durts Isduivs ener, It 
ſeems it was a tradition among them that they were ?ewes. 
If ſo, it ſeems moſt probab!e that they were ſome of the tex 
Tribes, who were placed about {olchbzs, and the adjacent 
places : For Herodotus in Enterpe faith, that the Syrians 
that lived about the Rivers Thermodon and Parthening, 
learned Circumciſion from the { olchz, of whom he faith, 
KI vor mT) Koayo x *A yurna g* AH ms; FuTyuvorru & 7* agyns 
me aiJrie, Only the Colchi, and Xgyprians, and Echiopians 
had originally the cuſtome of C17: n2cifion, Or elſe theſe Odo- 
mantes might be ſome of the ditperied fews in Armenia, 
where Strabo mentions a Region called Odomanty,and ſo they 
retained the name of the place from whence they came, after 
their removalinto Thrace. But whatever theſe Odomantes 
were, they were far enough from the Spartans, who never 
were thus ſuſpeRed of Z4daiſm, nor lavgar at for Circum- 
cifon, $9 that this opinion of Gre2t5z5 on that account 
ſeeins not very probable. Bocharews, who hath been fo 
happy in many other conjeRures, Fer bee gives out, unleſs 
it may depend upon the teſtimony of Cl:uains Telaxs in Ste- 
phanus Biz.antins, who fabulouſly derives the Fews from one 
Zuders Sparton, who went from Thebes along with Bacchus 
into the Wars ; which Sparton they mighc confound with 
another Sparton che Son of Phoxorexs, the Founder of Spar- 
ta; which yet is reje&ted as a Fable by Pasſanias 1n Lico- 
ics, Surely the Lacedemonians were very ambitious of 
kindred with the Jews, that would claim it upon fuch 
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grounds as theſe, eſpecially ar ſuch a time when the people 
of the Jews were under diſtreſs, and their kindred might be 
like to coſt them ſo dear , And if they had never ſuch a 
mind to have claimed kinared with the Zews, they would 
certainly have done it upon a more plauſible teſtimony then 
the fable of one Clandins Tolars, that had neither ſenſe nor 
reaſonin it; and yet ſuppoſing his Fable true,it had been no- 
thing to the purpoſe, without the linking another Fable to 
it, which was ſo groſs, that even the Greeks themſelves were 
aſhamed of it, who were alwayes the moſt daring forpgers of 
Fables in the world. But let us ſee further what the Divize 
(as ſome have loved to call him) of. Scaliger ſaith ro it : All 
that be ſaith, is only a wonder or two at it : Qnid magrs 
mirum quam Lacedemonios ab Abraham prognatos eſſe,&c.and 
a refutation of an abſurd opinion, that Oebalu the Father of 
T yndarcus, and Grandfather of Caſtor, Pollux, and Helena, 
was the ſame with Ebal, mentioned Gex.10.28. which there 
can be no reaſon for, ſince Ebal was the Son of FofFan, and 
ſo of another race from Abraham; and Fottans Sons were 
placed Eaſtward, but chiefly O.balxs was within an bun. 
dred years before the deſtruct.on of Troy; but Phaleg, Un- 
kle to Ebal, Cied 664.years before Ocbalws ineA4. M. 1993. 
Thus far then we cznnot find any plauſible account of this 
claim of kindred ; bur rhough it be an endleſs task to make 
00d all che claims of kindred in the world, eſpecially to 
perſons of power and authority, yet there being no viſible 
intereſt or deſign which the Spartans could have in ſuch a 
claim, eſpecially at that time with a Nation generally ha- 
red and maligned by Heathen 7dolaters, we cannot ſuppoſe 
but there muſt be ſome ar leaſt plauſible ground for ſuch a 
perſwaſion among them. What if we ſhould conjeQure 
that the Spartans might find in the Greek verſion of the 
Pentateuch , which was much ſpread abroad at that time 
among the Sons of 7ſhmaecl, one whoſe name makes the 
neareſt approach to their C.--dmws, from whom they ſuppoſe 
themſelves derived ; for the youngeſt of 1Þbmacls ſons was 
called Kedemah, Gen. 25. 15. which the Syriack renders 
Kedem, the very name of Cadmws 1n the Exiftern Tongues. 
Bur this being a light conjeRure, ! paſs it by, and recurn 
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to the ſubjz& of our diſcourſe, which GIVES a Plauſible ac- 
count of the ground of this kindred. We have already 
ſhewed that the Pelaſgs were the firſt who peopled Greece 
(nam Tv ElMa'ds mera emmanons is Straby's expreſſion of 
that Nation, that it ſpread over all Greece) and withall ic 
appears that the chief Sear of the Pelaſpi was in Arcadia 
to which nextadjoyns Laconica; and therefore in all pro- 
bability was peopled by them ; and beſides, the Dorians 
ſprang from the Pelaſgs, and the Spartans were a part of 
the Dor1axs, as appears already out of Grotizes ; fo that 


what kznared the Pelaſgi had, was derived down to the Spar 


Ds 


cellion. And thus the Fews coming from Abraham, and 
the Spartans by the Pelaſgi from Phaleg, they both came 
out of the ſame fteck : For ſo Foſephus expreſſech it, nor 
that the Lacedemonians came from Abrah.imm, but that the 
Zews and they were both «E iv3s jares, ont of the ſame fbock 


and both had ration to Abraham ; the fewsas coming in a 
direct line, the Spartaxs as deriving from Phaleg , from 
whom Abraham came. Andchus much may now luffice to 
cleer the firſt Plantation of Greece , and to ſhew how conſo- 
nantitisto ſacred Scripture ; which I have taken the more 
pains in, becauſe of the ſerviceableneſs of this diſcourſe ro 
that end, and to ſhew what «ſe may be made of this kind of 
Learning, for vindicating the honour of the ſacred Scrs- 
tures. 

, The only things remaining as to the Origine of Nations, is 
the peopling of that vaſt Conrizent of America, which I 
cannot think we have yet ſufficient 5»formation, cither con- 
cerning the paſſ-ges thither, eſpecially Eaſt and North, or 
concerning any records the Indians have among themſelves 
abſolutely ro determine any thing ir ir, It ſeems moſt pro- 
bable that the ſeveral parts of it were peopled at ſevera/ 
times, and from ſeveral parts, eſpecially North and Eaſt , 
but to go abour abſolutely to determine from what Nerios, 
in what Age, by what wears they were firſt peopled, were 
Aa piece of as creat confhdence as ignorance, till we have 
Dddd 2 more 
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more certain diſcoyeries of it. I chooſe therefore rather ro 
Yi Gyotii refer the Reader to the bandyings of this Controverſie in the 
Job.de L4= any Writersabourt it, then to undertske any thing as to 
longer the deciſion of it. Only inthe generalirt appears from the 
p'+ Fopy remaining tradition of the F/oed, and many Rites and Cu- 


y. Manaſfſe ſtomes uſed among them, that they had, the ſame original 
Bea Iſrael. 


with us, and that there can be no argument brought apainſt 
= Ira it from themſelves, ſince ſome Axthors tell us, that the eldeſt 
rornadl) de Acconnts and Memoires they bave,do not exceed 800. years 
Iſraelits backward ; and therefore their Teſtimony can be of no va- 


America= lidity in a matter of ſo great Antiquity, as the Origine of 
1s, Nations is. 
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CHAP.V. 
O: the Origine of the Heathen Mythology. 


That there Were ſome remainder of the ancient hiſtory of the 
world preſerved in the ſeverall Nations after the diSþr ſpew. 
HoW it came to be corrapted : by decay of knowledge, in 
creaſe of Idolatry, confuſion of languages. Anenquiry into 
the canſe of thar. Difficulties againſs the commen pinion 
that languages were confounded,at Babel. Thoſe difficul- 
ties cleared. Of the fabulonſneſs of Poets. The particular 
ways whereby the Heathen Afythology aroſe. Attributing 
the generall biſtory of the world to their own Nation. The 
corr aption of Hebraiſms. Alteration of names. Ambi- 
guity of ſen/e in the Orientall languages. Attributing the 
attions of many to one perſon, as in Jupiter, Bacchus, 8c. 
T he remainders of Scripture hiſtory ameng the Heatbens. 

The names of God , Chaos, formation of man among the 
Phznicians, Of Adam among the Germans, Agypcians, 
Cilicians, Adam wnder Saturn. Cain among the Pha- 
nicians. Tubalcain and Jubal zz#dex Vulcan and Apolc. 
Naamah zxder Minerva. Noah azdey Saturn; Janus, Pro- 
metheus. 2x4 Bacchus. Noahs three ſons anger Juprer, 
Neptune, and Pluto, Canaan wnder Mercury, Nimrod 
&xarr Bacchus, Magog under Prometheus, Of Abraham 
and Ifaac among the Phxnicians. Jacobs ſervice under 
Apollo's. The 6a 7/14 from Bethel. Joleph #nder Apis. 


Moſes #»der Bacchus, Joſhua ander Hercules. Balaam 


#nder the cld S:lenus. 


'F H E main particulars contained in the Scriptures COn- 


cerning the hiſtory of Axcient Times being thus far 


cleared, there remains only that evidence which there 1s of 
the rr»th of the hiſtoricall part of choſe eldeſt times, in thoſe 
footſteps of it which are contained in the Heathen ſythelo- 

* Forwe cannot conceive, that fince we have manifeſted 
that all mankind did come from the poſterity of Noh, that 
all thoſe paſſages which concerned the hiſtory of rhe world, 


ſhould. 
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ſhould be preſently obliterated and extinguiſhed among 
rhem, but ſome kind of tradition would be ſtill preferyed, 
aithough by degrees it would be ſo much altcred for want 
of certain records to preſerve it in, that it wou'd be a hard 
matter to diſcover its original without an exat comparing 
it with the true hiſtory its lelt from whence it was firſt taken, 
For it fared with this Traa:ron ol the firſt apes of the world, 
as with a perſon who hatha lonps time travelled in torraign 
parts, who by the variety of Cl/imes and Conntries may be 
ſo far altered from what he was, that his own relitiongs may 
not kiow him upon his return , but only by ſome certain 
marks which he hath in his body, by which they are aſſured, 
that however his complexiox and viſage may be altered, yer 
the perſon is the ſame {i:11, Thus it was in this original tra- 
dition of the world, through its contiruall paſling trom one 
ape to another, and the varivus humours , rempers, and 
deſigns of men, it received itrange di/gmſes and alterations 
as tO its outward favour and complexion ; bur yer there are 
ſome ſuch certain marks remaining onit, by which we find 
out its true originall, Two things then will be the main 
ſubjze& of our enquiry here. 1. By what means the originall 
tradition came to be altered and cerrupted, 2. By what 
marks we may diſcern its true originall, or what evidences 
we have of the remainders of Scripture hiſtory in the Heathen 
Aythology. 

I. Concerning the means whereby the Tradition by de- 
grees came to be corrxpted. There may be ſome more gene- 
rall, and others more particular, The generall c2uſes of it 
were; 

7. The graduall decay of knowledge and increaſe of Barba- 
ri/minthe world ;, occaſioned by the want of certain records 
tro preſerve the ancient hiſtory ot the world in : Which we 
at large diſcourſed of in our entrance on this ſubject. Now 
in the decay of knowledge, there muſt needs follow a ſudden 
and ſtrange alteration of the memory of iormer times, which 
hath then nothing ro preſerve it, but the moſt uncertain re- 
port of fame, which alters and diſguiſech things according to 


the bymonrs, and inclinations, and judgements of thole whoſe 
hands it paſſech through. 


2. The : 
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2. The graduall increaſe of 1dolatry inthe world : which 
began ſoon after the diſperſion of Nations, and in whoſe 
age, we cannot at ſo great a diſtance and in ſo great obſcuri- 
ty preciſely de:ermine ; but afſoon as 7dolarry came in, all 
the ancient tr.;dition was made ſubſervient in order to that 
end , and thoſe perſons whoſe memories were preſerved in ſe- 
verall Natiors, by degrees came to be wer/ſbipped under diver. 
ſities of names ,* and ſuch things were annex:d to the former 
tradstions as would tend moſt to advance the greacelt /wpry- 
ſtition in the world, | : 

3. The Confuſion of Languages at Babel, was one preat 

reaſon of corrupting the ancient tradition of the world. 
For in ſo great variety (as ſuddenly happeaed) of /angaages 
in the world, it cannot be conceived but ſuch things which 
might be preſerved in ſome uniform manner, had all Nati- 
ons uled the ſame /a»guage, would through the diverſity of 
Tdiomes and properties of ſeyerall rongues be ſtrangely altered 
and Ciſpuiſed , as will appear afrerwards, This alteration 
of /[anga:ges inthe world upon the confuſion of rongues ar 
Babel, brovght as great a confuſion into the originall tradi- 
rior, as it did among thoſe who were the deſigners of chat 
work, 

And becauſe this [je of rhe Originall and cauſe of this g,g , - 
diverſity of /angnages among men, doth both rend roex- © 
plain the preſent ſubject, and co clear the truth of Scripture 
hiſtory, 1 ſhall a little furcher enquire into it. Chiefly on 
this account, becauſe it is pretended that ſuch a confsſor is 
needleſs which is delivered in S$cr:zptare, for the producing 
ſuch diverſities of languages, which would ariſe through 
meer length of rime, and the varieties of C/imes and Cuftoms 
in the world.But if we only ſpeak concerning the ſenſe of J4o- 
ſes abour ir, the enquiry is of greater difficulty then art firſt 
view it ſeems to be. For it is pretended that Aoſes nowhere j- ,,,,-c,. 

| ſpeaks of a diverſity of /angnages, as weunderſtand it, but [aub. de 4. . 
only of a conf#ſion of their ſpeech who were at Babel, which ling. p, 
might well be although they all uſed the ſame language , 3: ©*: 
thatis, there might be a confuſion raiſed in their minds, that 
they could not underſtand one another , their xotions of 
things being diſturbed, ſo that rhough they heard one my 
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they had different apprehenfions of it ; ſome thinking it ſig- 
nified one thing and ſoine another : as 7#lims Scaliger tells 
us that the Fews he had conyerſed with, did nut underſtand 
by it a mwlriplication of tongues , but only by that confuſion 
their former notions of things by the ſame words were al- 
tered. As if one called for IN a ftoxe, one by that word 
underitands lime , another watcr, another f;;»d, &c. this 
myſt needs produce a ſtrange ccf#ſion amons them, and 
enough io make them deſiſt from their work, But ſuppoſing 
no ſuch civiſion of Jangaages there, yet c.!ter their diſper op, 
which might be cauſed by the ;ormer coxfsfi:n, by the 
different Laws, rites, and cuſtoms, commerce, aud trading, 
and tra& of time, there would have riſen a divition of their 
ſeverall rongues. Butifthere were ſuch a d5vificn of tongues 


miraculouſly cauſed there (tha: zs it is comnicn!y ſaid, all 
thoſe who were of the ſame langu:' ge, went together in their 
ſeverall companies) whence cons it to paſs, that in their 
di fperfion we read of ſeveralli.m.:.cs diſperſed, which uſed 
the ſame language after their Gi;p--i-on? as all the ſons of 


Canaan mentioned, Ger, 10.15, 16, 17, 18. ulcd the Cana- 
axitiſh tongue : in Greces, Favan and Eliſa had the ſame 
language. IneAEgypr Miſraim a'.C Pathruſim, in Arabia 
the ſons of Foftan and Chus; in Chaldea Aram and Uz the 
inhabitants of Syria, Maſh of HMeſcpotaria, Nimrod of 


 Bal-ylen, Aſſar of Aſſyria: whence comes 1: to paisif their 


D; atiib. dc 
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ſeycrall rongues were the caxſe &f :heir ai; fon, that theſe 
ſeverail heads of families ſhould uſe the ſame rezone ? An- 
other reaſon aga:nſt the comn oa opinion, is ths, which 
ſeems to have a great deal ot force in it. 1f 7c-'0::55 were 
divided at B.ibet as it is imagined ; whence was 1i;, ti:at the 
nearer any Nation lay to thoſe who had the primitive lan- 
cuage the Ebrew, i}: did participate more 0i hit rongue 
then thoſe who were more remote, 3s 15 plain itn ihe Caal- 
deans, Canaanites, Greeks, and oihers? whereas 11 tneir /.c- 
gages were divided at Babel, they would have re:ained their 
own languages z£ weil as 0:hers, This very argument pre. 
vailed ſo far wich: the ;-arr.ed If. Caſanxben, as appears by 
bis adverſaria on this ſubjeR (publiſhed by the learned Dr, 
his ſon} as to make him leave che common op:nion, and to 
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conclude the ſeveral rongaes to be only ſome variations from 
the Zbrew, but yet ſo as many new words were invented too, 
Henee he obſerves that the Aſiatick Greeks came nearer to 
the Evrewthen the Exropean. Andif this opinon hold true, 
it :5 the beſt foundation for deriving other /angaages from 
the Ebrew: a thingattempted by the ſame learned pey/ox, 
as you may ſee in the book forecited, and endeavoured by 
Gnicharam, Avenarinus and others, Thus we ſee there is 
no agreement in mens minds concerning the diviſion of 
tongues at Babel. 

Burt having ſet down this opinion with its reaſons, I ſhaſ 
not ſoleave the received opixioy, but ſhall firſt ſee what may 
be ſaid for that, and leave the judgement concerning the 
probability of either to the underſtanding reader. And it 
ſeems to be grounded on theſe reaſons. 1. That had it been 
lefr to mens own chorce , there cannot be a ſufficient reaſon 
aſſigned of the diverſity of languages in the world, For 
there being one /angnage originally in the world, whereby 
men did repreſent their coxceptions to one another ;z_ we can- 
not imagine that men ſhould of themſelves introduce ſo 
greatan alteration, as whereby to take off that neceſſary 
ſociety and converſe with each other, which even nature it 
ſelf did put men upon. Hence Calvin and others conclude Azzor. ix 
that prodigsi loco habenda eft linguarum diverſitas ;, becaule Gen. rt, 
there having been that frecdom of converſe among men, it *? ** 
is not to be {ſuppoſed they ſhould of themſeives, cur ir off to 
their mutual diſadvantage. Bur to this it is ſaid, that the 
long traft of time and divirſiry of cuſtoms might alter the 
language. Igrant it mach, but not Wholly; and they would 
only therein difter in their languages, wherein their cxfoms 
diftzred : ſo that there would remain ſtill ſuch an agreement 
as whereby they might underſtand each other , which ir 
will be hard to find in many of the eldeſt /a»gnages. As for 
the /excth of 111,'., though that doth alter much 1m reference 
ro words . . 3 phraſes, in. which that of Horace holds true, 
Multa renaſcin ur que jam cecidere, &c, Yet it will be yer 
more difficu:” -o find where meer length of time hath 
brought 2 wl:olc lungaage out of wſe, and and another inthe 


But that which I think deſerves well to be con- 
Ecce ſidered, 
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ſideredis this, that the greateſt a/rerar;en of [languages in the 

world hath riſen from Coloxyes of Nations that u'ed another 

language ; and fo by the mixture of both together the 

language might be much alcered : as the Hcbrew by the 

Enquiiics, Chaldees in Babylon : the Spaniſh, Italian ard ochers by the 

5.526. Latin , as BreerVvwood ſhews , our own by rhe Normans and 

others. Sv that were there not a diverſity of languages 

{uppoled, this extefering of people would bring no con- 

{iderable alteration along wi:h ic, no more then a Coluny 

from New Exgland wou:d aiter our languape here, And 

as for another cauſe aſhgned of the change of languages, the - 
Method difference of climates, which Boasn gives as the reaſon wh 

hiſt.c.g. the Northcrn people uſe conſonants and aFirates ſo much, 

eſpecially the Saxoxs, and choſe thathve by che Baltick ſea 

who pronounce thus, Per theum fernm pibimus penum finum. 

And ſo R.D. Kimchi obſerves of the Ephbrarmites , Jugp. 

12.6, that it was the air was the cauſe of their /iizg, and 

Mayer. calling it $:bboleth, as he there obſer ves of the men of Sar- 

Prodr.Chal- phath, that is the French, that they could not pronounce 

aaiſm. 1: chin, but prorounced like Than Raphe. But by theſe 

examples welee that this would caule only an alreraticn as to 

ſome letters and /yllables, and rather as to the proxunciation 

then any variety of the [axgaage. So that we fee that ſet- 

ting aſide the coxfufion of languages at Babel, there can be 

no reaſon ſufficient aſligned tor the variety of languages in 

the world, 2, Though it be granted, that a conſuſion in 

their minds without diitin&t /axgaages were enough to make 

them deſiſt from their work, yet the context in that place, 

Gen. 11. doth infer a diverſicy of t6ngaues, as will appear 

from the antecedents and conſequents , as from the firſt verſe, 

whereitis not conceivable why it ſhould be there taken 

notice of as ſuch a remarkable circumſtance, that then they 

had but oze lang wage before they ſer upon this work, if there 

was not a diverſity of tongnes cauled by the work they went 

abour , bur eſpecially ver. 6. where God takes ſuch notice 

of this very thing, that they had bt one language, wherein 

they were ſo confident to carry on their work ; therefore, 

ver. 7. when be would deſtroy their work, by confounding 

their lang wage, it muſt be by maltiplying that language into 

many 
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many more , for it muſt be taken in oppoſition to what is ſaid 
in the other verſe. And what is there added, their not wn- 
derſtanaing one anothers ſpeech, ſeems to refer not to their 1n- 
ward conceptions, as though they did not underitand one 
anothers minds, but to the outward expreſſions, as NAW doth 
apparently relate to them further in wer. 8. this is ſer down 
as the cauſe of their diſperſion, which had the rongue been 
the ſame atterwards as it was before, could have been no 


reaſon forir. Again ſome argue from the name Babel given + 


to the place from 995 which ſignifies ro confound and mingle 
things of ſeveral kinds together. So uſed Juag. 19. 21. 
Eſay 30.24. fob 6. 5. ec. thence the name hyy for $995 
the middle lefr our, as in Golgatha for Golgoitha, Kigal- 
tha for Kilkaltha and others of a like nature, Beſides, there 
ſeems to be ſomewhat in what is ſaid, chat the famnlies were 
divided according to their tongues, Gen. 10. 5,20, 31. which 
doth ar leaſt imply a diverſity of rongaes among them, the 
cauſe of which muſt be affigned by them who will not allow 
of the conf# fon and diviſion of langnages at Babel. Further, 
ths ſeer:+. moſt agreeable : v Gods exd in making of them thus 
leave off heir work, that there might be nor only a preſent 
judgemen. 4i5n them, but that which might remain to 
poFerity £.- « note of the folly of their Anceſtors. Thoſe 
who recedc irom ihe common opinion I-it they ſhould give 
adyantage to Infi./ci; >; «irributing that ro a miracle, which 
might be done without, ſeem to be morc wary then wile 
inic. For beſides that i: is certair. cha! miracles may be in 
thoſe things which miglii be effeRtea otherwiſe by natural 
cauſes, when they are produced wichou: the help of thoſe 
canſes, and in a ſpace of time impoſlid!e to atare ; and char 
it hath not been as ye: proved how iach diverſity of rongues 
as is in the world would have been eff.Rted iwithour ſuch a 
miracle ; it muſt be granted by tiem that ithere was a ms- 
racleinit; and what greater d ficulty there ſhould be in che 
variety of languages, then in the ſignificarion of che ſame 
words, | underitand not. But 1 lee no neceſlicy of aſſerting 
that every one of the families had a diſtinct language, and 
the common opinion of 50. or 72. as the Gr. families 2nd as 
many /angwages, is now taken for a groundleſs fancy by 
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learned men : as is <4iily proved from the dividing Father 
44 510 and Children, whole families could not certainly be withcur 
He hs. them : and ſome ſuppoſed to be ui.born then as t (tans 
ett. 5z. 733. Chilaren ; elpecisliy if we ſay as many do, that the 
Buxt. diat, Confuficn was et the birth of Phaleg, and fittzn was his 
ſeit. 62. younger brother, as the Fews generally do. To the la(i 
objection ic may be rep'yed, that the agreement of 
languages in ſome radicall words doth not infer the deriva- 
tzon of the one fromthe other, as is plain in the Perſian ard 
German in which learned men have obſcryed ſo many words 
alike. And fo by Bmwbeqnius of the irhabitants abouc 
T awricke Cherſoneſe ,, and ſo in moſt of our modern tongues 
there may be ſome words alike without any ſuch dependence 
or derivation. Again, though it be granted that the /an- 
gaages of them wbo were at Babel were contounded, yet it 
1s not neceſſiry we ſhou'd ſay that all Noabs pollerity were 
Hayer, ' there. It is thought by ſome that cl ey were chicfly Chim 
ybulol ſacr, and his company, if ſo, then Sem and his peſterity might re- 
P. 2.5.6, tain the language they bad betfore,only with ſome variations, 
But this is very uncertain, unleſs we take it for Heber and 
Peleg, from whoſe vicinicy other bordering Nations might 
make uſe of many of their primitive words : and for the 
Greeks, it will be granted that many of their words, effecially 
the old Beotick had affinity with the Hebrew , but ic was 
from the Pela/gi art firſt and Cacmw the Phenician after- 
wards : the void Canaanitih language, being if not che pure 
Hebrew, yet a dialect of that rongae, as is proved by many 
learned men. But however theſe things be, it.is not receſla- 
ry to ſay that all Mother tongues lo called, were then ex- 
ſtent ac that coxf#0n ; but the preſent cxrſe did divide their 
languages who were there, and thar all diviſion of lng vages 

fir.ce, is to be lvoked upon as the effect of that carſe. 
Itbeing ibus manifeſted what a ſtrange confuſion of /ax- 
£uages wis cauſed in the world, we may thereby eaſily un- 
deritand how the ar.cient tra91ticy came to be corrupred and 

altiredin the world. 
Another reaſon of the a/trraticn of the ancient tradition, 
was, the falnlon/nr/4 of the Ports : for theſe made it their 
& Hon to diſexife all their ancient flories under Fat, 10 
Wilc 
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which they were ſo luſt, that they could never recover them 
afterwards. For the elder Piers of Greece beirg men of 
greater Frarning ti:en generally the people were of, and be- 
ng converſant n e/£2ypt and other parts, Gid brinp in 
new reperts Of the ancicy: times which they received from 
the Natisns they went to; and by mixing their own traditi- 
ons and others togerher, and by ſuiting what was remairirs 
of the ancent tradition to theſe, they muſt needs make a 
ftrarge corfaſien of things together, ard leave them much 
more ob/care and fabulous then chey found them. And here- 
in all cheir cannz*g and ſubri/ty lay in putting a new face on 
whatever they borrowed from other Nations, and m3Kkir:g 
them appear among themſelves in a Greek habir, that the 
former owners of choſe traditions could ſcarce challenge 
them astheirs under ſo ſtrange a Metaworpboſir, For thoſe 
thiogs which were moſt plain and hiſtoricall in the Foun- 
tains whence they derived them, they did ſo 7:2271v71 as Cle. 
mens Alcxanarinus ipeaks(or as Origen, ogrimu'ss em) a7 ) 
wrap them up under ſo great Mythology that the Original 
Traths can hardly be diſcerned, becaule of that multituſte 
of prodigions fables, with which they have inlaid ther, Bur 
as Pr1Eatas their artifice was in the doing this, we may yer 
diſcern apparently many of thoſe particular coxrſes which 
were taken by them to diſgxiſe and alter the primitive 
tradition. s 

I. Attributing what was Core by the great Arncefters of 
mankind to ſome perſors of their own Nations. Thus tte 
Thi{[slians make Dexcalion to be the perſon who eſcaped 
the flood, and from whom the world was peopled after it. 


Slromat. E. 
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And whoever compares the re/ation of the flood of Dexcalion - 


in Apolloderns with that in the Scriptere, might eaſily ren- 


der Apoliodorus bis Greek in the [anguage of the Scriptures, 4pgj'g1. 
only changing Greece into the whole earth, and Dencalion biblioth. 
into Noah, Parnsfſusinto Ararar, and Fapiter into Fehowah, (1-p.19. 


On the fame account the Arhenians attribute the flood to 
Og1ges, not thar the flood of Ogyges and Dencalion were 
particular and diſtin deluges , which many have taken a 
creat deal of needleſs pains to place in their ſeverall ages , 
But as D:acalion was of the eldeſt memory in Theſſaly, ſo 
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was Ogyzes at Athens, and fo the flava as being a matter of 
remoteit ant:qaity, was On the lame account in both places 
attributed to both theſe. Becauſe as mankind was ſup- 
poſed to begin again after the flood, ſo they had among them 
no memory extant of any elder then theſe rwo, from whom 
on that account they ſuppoſed mankind derived. And on 
the ſame reaſon it may be ſuppoſed that the Aſſyrians at- 
tribute the flood to X3ſutbrus, whom they ſuppuicd co bea 
King of Aſſjria, but the circumſtances of che ſtory as de- 
livered by Alexander, Pulzhiſtor, and Abydenus, are ſuch as 
make it clear to be only a remaincer of the »niverſall foud 
which happened in the time of Noah. So the Theſſalians 


make Prometheus to be the Protoplaſt ; the Pelopponeſians 
Phoronews , as Clemens Alt xandrinus tells us, whom Pho. 
ronides the Poet calls mares % ava my, the Father of man- 
kind, This may be now the firſt way of corrupting the arci. 
ent {7adition,by ſuppcfing all that was conveyed by ic to have 
been acted among themſelves, Which may be imputed partly 
co their 1gnorarce of tte tate of their ancient rxwes and part» 


ly to their pride, leſt they ſhould ſeem to come behind others 
in matters of Antiquity. 

2. Another fout:tain of Heathen Mythology , was, the 
taking the Jdiome of the Oricrtall languages 1n a proper 
ſenſe. For whether we ſuppoſe the ancient traditions were 
conveycd to them in the ancient H:brew by the Pelaſg:, or 
were delivered to them by the Phexic:ans, or were terched 
out of the Scriprares themſelves (as ſome ſuppole, though 
improbably of Homer and ſome arcient Poers) Fyer all theſe 
ſeverall waycs agreeing in this, thac the ryadirions were Ori» 
extall, wethereby underitand how much of their Adyih:l gy 
came by taking the Hebrew in a proper and literali fc.ue 
without attending to the 74rome of the tongue, From 
lence Bechartxs hath ingenior fly fe £t.:4 rary Arathen 
F.,bles, Thus when Noah is ſaid te be JD IND WIN Gen, 
9. 20. which in the J4djome ot th- B.i-ew oaly figiifes a 
husabandman, they took it in the prope: tenſe for 5 amy # yiss 
and thence Sarxrxe who was the {inc with Noah (as will ap- 


pear aſterwards) is made by Ayrhologijis the husband of 
Rhea which was the ſame with the Zartch, So the Gy-nts 


making 
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making war againſt Heaven, was only a Poetitall adumbra- 
tion of the deſign at the building of Babel, whoſe zop in the 
Scrip: ure is faid to reach DYBWH which in the Hebrew ſigni- 
fies only a great height, but ro aggraxaize the Story, was taken 
in the literail incecprecation, that they attempted Heaves, 
So when they are ſaid to fighc againlt che Gods, Bochartzu 
thinks 1t might be ctaken from that phraſe of Nimrod, that 
he wasa mighty hunter TIT 1JBY before the Lord vie ren- 
der it, but it lometimes ſignifies againſt the Lord. So whar 
eAbydenus laich of the Gyazts, that they were & 155 yi« 252- 
o@]es, thoſe that came our of the earth, is ſuppoſed to be taken 
from that phraſe Gen, 10. 11. RE) YINTITD & terra ip/a 
exit, But far more likely and probable is that whictſearned 
men are generally agreed in concerning Bacchus bis bein 
born of 7 zpiters thigh, which is only an expreflion of chuc 
Hebraiſm IV \R8) wherein coming oxt of the thigh is a 
paraſe for ordinary procreatien. | 

3. Athird way obſervable,is, the alteration of the names in 
the ancient rraaition, and putting names of like imporraxce 
to them in their own language. Thus fwzpirer , who was 
the ſame with Cham , was called Zeus wg mw Gimp, as ON 
from DAN fervere, incaleſcere, *Aupuir 3 'Arumto xgatun 
* Aie, ſaith Herodoras ; him whom the Greeks call Zz:vs, rhe 
e/Egyptians call Cham. So fapheth, whole z,memory was 
preleryed under Neptwre, to whoſe portion the /ſlands in 
the Sea fell, was called by the Greeks NommSwr, which comes 
(ſaith Bochartxs) from the Panick JOWB which, ſignifies 
large and broad, which is the very importance of che He. 
brew 7D) thence in alluſion to the name, it is faid, Ger. 
9. 27. MY DTIIR IND) God Srall enlarge Fapher. Thence 
the Epithetes of Neptune are *devrepr©@r> *devol, 'dpurgeiar, 
all equally alluding to the name Japher, So *Amwor in the 
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Greek is of the ſame importance. with the Heb. "WW Demon, . 


from JW to deſtroy. Thence we read, Dent. 32. 17, they 
ſacrificed D1WH9 to Devils, Canzan in the Hebrew f1gnit- 
fies a Merchant ; thence Mercyry ,. under whom the 
memory of Canaan the ſon of Cham was preſerved , 
is derived by many from 12D to ſell. Ceres, which was 
the Inventreſs of. eAgricultare, from WII which imports 


bread- 
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bread-corx, Theſe and many others are produced by Yo/ſug, 
Heinſins, Bochartas, and other learned men, which 1 1nſiſt 
nor on, becauſe my deſign is only digitos ad fontes intengeye, 
and to make theſe handiome and probable conjeCtures, argu- 
mentative to our purpole, and to binde up thoſe looſe and 
ſcattering obſervations into ſome ord:r and method, in which 
they have not yet appeared, nor been improved to that end 
which I make #/e of them for. 

4, Whenthe Ortentall phraſes were ambignors and equi- 
vocall, they omitted that ſenſe which was plain and obvious, 
and took chat which was r:ore ſ{tranpe and fabulous, From 
hence the learned Bochartss bath fetched the Fable of the 
golden Fleece, which was nothing elſe but the robbing the 
Treaſury of the King of Colchys , but it was diſguiſed un- 
der the name of the golden Fleece, becauſe the Syriack word 
N71 ſ1gnihes both a Fleece anda Treaſury. SO the Ballsard 
Dragons which kept it, were nothing bur the walls and braſs 
gates; for TW ſignifies both a gu# anda Wall, and wr 
Braſs and a Dragon. Arid ſo the Fable of the Braſs- Bull 
in the mountai:i Arabyrias which forerold calamicies, aroſe 
from the equivocation of the Phanician or Hebrew words 
WADRKMR which ſignifie either D-Hor augur, Or bos ex 
ere, a foreteller of cvents, or a brazin Bull. From the like 
ambiguity of the word N'D7R aroſe the Fable of 7apiters 
ſtealing Exropaintheform of a Ball, becaule che word ei- 
ther ſignifies a Ship, in which he conveyed her away, ora 
Bull , or it may be the Ship had e>gonwr bovzs, as the ſhip 
St. Paxl failed in had Caftor and Pollux, it being uſuall to 
call their Ships by the names of the figns they carried. From 
the like equivocation in the Phenician language doth Bo- 
charts ferch many other Heathen Fables, in his excellent 
piece de Phericam Colonits, as particularly that of Arethuſa 


cansn.4.t, Coming from Alphexs , which was from $8 a Ship, be- 


cap. 28S, 


C1444. l. 3. 
C. 6. 


cauſe it was not tarfrom an excellent H.ven. And fo he 
makes the Chimera to be more then a meer ers r4t7ox , for 
he takes the Chimera which Bellerophon conquered, to be on- 
ly the people of Sulymi, under the three Generaiis, ArJus, 
Trofibis, and Arſalus ; YR tha: ſignifies a Zioy , Troſfibss 
W2S N11 WRT the head of a /erpent : Arfalns Wis NNN 

a young 
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a young kid, and ſo the Chimera conſiſted of the form of « 
Lion, a Goat, and a Serpent. Thus we ſee how eafie a matter 

it was tO advance the Heathen Mythology from the equive- 
cation Of the Oriental Languages, in which their Traditions - 
were conveyed to them, 

But yet a more prolifick principle of Mythology was by Sett. 6, 
attributing the a&ions of ſeveral perſons to one who was the F. 
firſt or the chief of them, Thus ic was in their ſtories of | 
7 upiter, Neptune, Mars, Mercury, Minerva, Juno, Bac- 
chus, and Hercules, which were a colle&tion of the aft;ons 
done by a multitude of perſons, which were all attributed to 
one perſon. So Vofſixe tells us before the time of the Tro- Dt 1d0l.1.x. 
jan Wars, moſt of their Kings, who were renowned and 
powerful, were called Foves. Now when the a&5ons of all 
theſe are attributed to one Fxpiter of Creete, they muſt needs 
ſwell his ſtory up with abundance of Fables. Yoſſixes hath 
raken a great deal of pains to digeſt in an hiſtoricall manner 
the ſtories of the ſeverall 7 zpiters, whereof he reckons .two 
Argives, a third the Father of Hercales, a fourth a King 
of Phrygia,and two more of Creete; to one of which, withour 
any diſtinction, the ations of all the reft were aſcribed, and 
who was worſhipped under the name of Fapiter. And ſo be- 
ſides the ancient Neptzxe,who was the ſame with 7 apher,they 
ſometimes underſtood any 1nſular Prizce, or one that had 
great power at Fe.: ; but beſides theſe, there were two fa- 
mous Neprtwmes among the Greeks, rhe one of Athens, the 
other the bail/der of the walls of Troy :. Now the ſtories of 
all theſe being mixed rogether, muſt needs make a ſtrange con- 
fuſion. So for Mars, beſides that ancient one they had by 
the Oriental tradition, they had a Spartan, Thracian, and 
Arcadian Mars. What abundance of Mercuries are we (;.,., / 2, 
rold of by Tully ? and of no leſs then five Ainerva's. Eve- de Natur. 

_ ryangry, ſcornful jealous Zueen would fill up the F.bles of D. 
Zuno, who was equally claimed by the Argives and Samians. 
What conteſts were there between the Greeks and /£g ypri- 

ans concerning the Cour.trey of Bacchws, or Liber Pater, 
whoſe ſtory was made up of many patches of the Oriental 
ſtory, as will appear afcerwards, The ſame may be ſaid of 
Hercules, Now what a ſtrange way was this to increaſe the 
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numher of Fables? when chey had exe « hoſe memory was 
anciently preſerved among them, they a-tribuied the 274. 
ons Cf all ſuch ro him, who came near him in .ha. wh:ch his 
memory was moſt remakible for : And in ihole things 
wh:ch they d:d retain of the Exſtern tradition, 1: was an 
uſual thing to confound perions, places and aftions roge. 
ther. Soihe ſtory of Enoch and Methuſelah is joyned to- 
gether by Stephanns de Urbibus, under the name of *A-y-yzg, 
who 1s there ſaid to live above 300. years ( which aprees 
with Excch as the name doth ) and that art his death the 
world ſhould bedeſtroyed by a Flood, which agrees with 
ethuſelth. So Abraham by Orphens is called poroyerig, 
which belongs to 1ſaac his Son ,, ſo the aftions of Nimrod, 
Ninus, and Cham, are confounded together in their Afy- 
thology. By theſe ſeveral wayes now we underſtand how 
the original tradition was by degrees corrupted and altered 
inthe Heathen Mythology. 

I come now to the footſteps of Scriptare-hiftory which 
notwithſtanding theſe csrraptions, may be diſcerned in the 
Heathen Mythology, which I ſhall merhodically enquire af- 
ter according to the ſeries of Scripture-hiſtory. That the 
»ames given to God in Scripture were preſerved among the 
Phenicians, appears ſufficiently by the remainders of the 
Phenician T heology tranſlated by Philo Byblins out of Sax- 
choniathon, wherein we read of the God 1:vs, which hath 
the ſame letters with 313? beſides which there we meet 
with ae, the ſame with vo the moſt High, and a6, 
which is 9x the firong God; Beelſaman, which is POY Wa 


the God of Heaven, and Exwep, the very name Ot God uſed 


in the beginning of Geneſss ſo often. Beſides, in thoſe frag- 
ments we haveexpreſs mention of the Chaos, and the even- 
ing following it, or the darkxeſs 0» the face of the Deep ; the 
Creation of Angels under the (wpzonuir, D'BW NAW thoſe 
beings which contemplate the Heavens and the Creation of 
mankind , 7s udame wipe, i.e. FI WD Ip ſaith Bochartas , 
the woice of the month of God, which is by Gods word and 5»- 


firation, when it is expreſſed that God ſaid, Ler ws make 


4a», and that he breathed into him the breath of life. Afrer 
we read of yiwS and avrzJar, which properly agree 
| to 
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to Adam, who was made out of the Eyth, V- firs C.:n- De Idol. 
ceives 'bic the memory of AJam wis preſe: vec alter the f-I- cap.38, 
od Grrm-ns, Of whim Taiz ſpeaks, Cel: breont antiquts TG 


| l : mortb, Ger- 
carminibuu T uifkenem. Deum terra editum, & fiirum /Aan man, 


num, originen gents, conditereſq,, FEicher by Taifto Adam 
$n1cettood, wh, vis formed of the Earth, and by AMan- 

nw, Nob: orby Tmſto God may be underſtood, and by 
Aannw, A tam, to which conjure may be added fur- 

ther, that the ſame Author rej.orts that ſe:me of the Ger - 

mans lacr ficed to Iſis, which Vofſivs likewite cunceives to be 

4a remainder ol th. Hebrew TIſcha. And ſo amonp the e/£g9- 

pri. 14 it is with i1ke probability c:.nweied that EAuam aid 

Iſcba were preſerved under Of. s »nd [þs, as then were. hi- 
{toricaily cekin, I Ceticesa., the Ci Ada 's houghc ro 

Fave fone remuinder o1:iFeraneo} dam, tor the Gre ks 

had no -erni1- a 16N ir Ad. there ore ior Adam they p: 0- 

nou: cd ir Atun, and that from *Adzie:, a-d to the (Cit 

Adana : Ni-w hat *Adris by Stephanus 4c Ur bibus, is ſaid 

to be he Son of Heawv:n and E.rth. "Eq t 6 Ada: ys of Stephanus 
ves wits, This Adenay, he cells us, wis o herwiſe called F- Adzra, 
Koz-@- or Satarn, wi der whom the Greeks preſerved the 

m mory of Adm, tor Diodorws, Thalius C. ffins, Severns, Apolog, 
and Cornel:xs Nepos, Co ali (as Terriulliay lanh) contels 6 1. 
Saturn io have been» man, and according to their Fables, 

be muſt have been ihe firſt of ven, Saturn w2s the Son of 
Heaven and E .rth, ard 10 was Adam : he tavghr men 
Husbaniri , and wis no: Adam the firſt that ciiled the 

or uns ? Beſices, tha: p. wer which S-rars had, and was 
depoſed trow, coi! fi ly ſec our the Dominion man had in 

the Gel.ien -ige 0! Innecency which he loſt by his own folly. 

And Adams h.dirg him'el! 114m rhe prefence of the Lord, 

gave occaſion to the rame of Saturn, from Fatar to hide. 
Wefind ſomething of Cain freierved in the Phanician an- 
fiquities , under the name of Azz:-p&@ or Aygons, the firſt 
Counrryman or Husbandman, who wub his brother Ayg.s 

builc houſes, and the firſt foundation of a Civ 1s attributed 

to Cain: And on that account Y«ſſivs conj: ures thar the Vf. de 1- 
memory of Cains wife was preſericd under Yeſta, both be- 51, 
' cauſe ſhe was ihe daughter of Saturn, 1. C, of Aaam, and Caps 17 

Fiff 2 thac 
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that ſhe is ſaid my oruay x97 ov4ty fvpery, fo find out firſt the 
way ef building houſes, That T ubal-Cain gave firit occa- 
ſion ro the name and worſhip of Yalcan, hath been very 
probably conceived, both from the very great affinity of the 


names, and that T xbal-Cain is expreſly mentioned to be an 


= of every Artificer in braſs and iron 
r 


Gen. 4 22, 


, and as near 
ton as Apollo had iv Yalcax, fabal had to T abal-Cain, 


who was :he Inventer of JAuſick , or the Father of all ſuch 
| 4s handle the Harp and Orgax, which the Greeks attribute to 


Apollo, And it that be true which Gexebrard and others 
aſcribed ro Naamab, the fifler of Fabal and Tabal-Cain, 


viz, that ſhe was the Inventer of ſpinning and weaving, 
then may ſhe come in for Afinerva. Thus we ſee there 
were ſome, though but obſcure footſteps preſeryed, even 


of that part of Scriprare-hiſtory which preceded the 
Flood. 


The memory ofthe Deluge it ſelf we have already found 
to be preſerved in the Heathen Mythology ;, we come there- 
fore ro Noah and his poſterity, Many parcels of Noahs 


memory were preſerved in the ſcattered fragments of many 
Fables, under Satarn, Jann, Promethews, and Bacchus. Bo. 
chartxs inſiſts on no fewer then 14 Parallels between Noah 
and the Heathen Satars, which he ſaithare ſo plain, that 
there is no doubt but under Fatxrz, Noah was underſtood 
in the Heathen IAythology. Satnrn was ſaid to be the com- 
mon Parent of Aankind, lo was Noah , Saturn was a juſt 
King, Noah not only righteoxs himſelf, but a Preacher of 
righteouſneſs, The golden Age of Satzrn was between Noah 
and the diſperſion of Nations.In Noabs time all mankind had 
bur one Langaxage,which the Heathens extend under Saturn, 
both to men and beaſts : The plantation of Y;es attributed 
to FSatsrs by the Heathens, as to Noah by the Scriptures : 
The Law of Saturn mentioned by the Poets, that none 
ſhould tee the nakedneſs of the Gods without puniſhment, 
ſeems to reſpe& che fatt and cxrſe of Cham, in reterence to 
Noah. Saturn, and Rhea, and thoſe with them are ſaid to 
be born of Thetz, or the Ocean, which plainly alludes to 
Noah and his company*s eſcaping the Flood ;, thence a Ship 
was the /ywbol of Satarn, and that Saturn devoured all 


his- 
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his children ſeems to be nothing elſe but the deſtr nt; 
the o/d world by Noahs flood. A Rs Oniy under | nag 
under Prometheus too was Noahs memory preſerved. Diogo: Biblioth.a.7 
rs [peaks of the preat flood under Prometheru , and Prome- 
theus implyes one that hath forecaſt and wiſdom, ſuch as Noah 
had, whereby he toretold the floodand was ſaved init, when 
others were Epimethens's that had not wit to prevent theit 
own deſtruQ:on. 
And no wonder if Promethus were Noah, that the forming 
mankind was attributed to him, when the world was peopled 
from him. Herodotus his ſlaying that Aſa was Prometheus 
his wife, mighr relate ro the Country Noah lived in and our 
propagation from thence. Another parc of Noahs memory 
was preſerved under fanxs , the name of Zangs is molt 
probably derived from |” becauſe of Neahs planting a Y;xe, 
and fanus was called Confiuins,faich Macrobins 4 conſerendo, 
hoc eſt ® propagive generis hnmani que fans antore conſeritur , V-Mayer. 
now to whom can this be ſoproperly applyed as to Noah *49*[**7 
from whom mankind was propagated ? And Jang his be- ***'©7" 
ing bifrens or looking agyrww x; emo, forward and backward, 
is not ſo firan embleme of any thing as of Noahs ſeeing 
thoſe two apes before and after the flood. And it is fur- 
ther obſervable which Platarch ſpeaks of in his Romas. 
queſtions, that the ancient coznes had on one (ide the image 
of 7anus with his two faces,on the cher mNois apvuras 1 axscay 
thu ceaſullw , the fore or binder part of a ſhip, by which the 
memory of the Ark of Noah ſeems to have bcen preſerved. 
Thus we ſee what Analogy thereis in the ſtory of Zaxas with 
that of Noah, not that 1 give credit to thoſe fooleries which 
tell us of Noahs coming from Paleſtine with his ſon Zapher- 
into 7taly and planting Colonzes there, for which we are 
' beholding to the ſpurious Erhraſcan Antiquities, bur all 
thatl aſſert, is, that the wy of Noah might be preſerved. 
inthe eldeſt Co/onjes, chough diſguiſed under other names 
as herein the caſe of Zanus. And on the ſame account thar 
the name of 7anws is attributed ro Noah, ſome likewiſe be- 
lieve him to have been the moſt anciene Bacchus who wasy;,,: . 
according to Diodorws ivps hs Ths avmias, the firſt planter o : 


V.; d inſtrafter of men in making Wines ;, and befides 
ONTO F Fiff 2 Bacchns. 
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Bacchus his being ewice ber, ſeems only an adn bration of 
N cabs preſervation aiter the flood, which might be account. 
ed a iecond »ativity when the reſt of the world was Ceſtroy- 
ed; ard withall ”hiloftratus in the life of Hpoll.nins relates 
that the ancient Tudjan Bacchns came thither out of Afria, 
which yet more fully agrees wiih Noah. So that from theſe 
ſcattered members ot Hyppelitzs and theſe broken fragments 
of traditions,we may Becher almoit an entire hiſtory o, all the 
pafſuges concerning Noah. 

As the ſtory of Saturn and No..h do much agree, ſo the 
three ſons of Noah and thoſe of Saturn, Fnpiter, Neptune, 
and Plate bave their peculiar reiemblances co cach other. 
Of which Yoſſins and Bochartss bave largely ſpoken, and we 
have touched on already, Belides which chis latter aui hor 
hach carried the parallel lower, and finds Canaan the ſon of 
Cham, the ſame with Mercury the ſon of Fapitcy , as it wag 
the curſe of Canaay to be a ſervant of ſervants 19 Mercury 
is alwayes deſcribed urder lervile employmenis, his wings 
ſeem to be the ſhips of the Phenicians who were derived 
from Canaay, and his being the God of trade noting the great 
merchandize of the Phanicians, and Mercnaryes theever 
noting the Pyracies, or at l|:{t the ſubti/ty and cratc of the 
Phenicians ; be was the Father of eloquence and Aſtronomy, 
as letters and Aſtronon'y came from the P; enicians 11:10 
Greece, The ſame author parallels Nimrod ard Bc. hag, 
and Magog and Prometheus toge: ber, The name o! B.c- 
chas is bui a lipht variation of W.9J 2 Bar chns, as Ninrd 
was the ſon 0: Chas, and Bacchns is cal eC Nebrodes by he 
Gre: ks, which is the very name of Nimrod among them, a: d 
Baccbes 1s call:d Zungds, which excellently inrerprets N:n.- 
roas being a mighty hunter, Bacchus bis expecitions 1nco 
India were the atten-pts of Nimrod and the Afſyrion Em- 
prrors, Ou which ..ccount Yoſſius makes Nimrod or Belgs 
the moſt arciert Mars ; for Heftiens Mil: fins ſpeaks of 
Enyalins which is fars h+ being in Seanaar of Babylonia. 
That rhe memory ot Aageg was preſerved unde; Promethe- 
ws, theſe things make ut p: obable, that Wageg was the fon 
ot F.uphet, as Prometheus of Fapetus, and chac che poſterity of 
HMagog was placed abuut Caxcaſus, where FOR: 7 

ane 
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fained cO lie: and rhe eating of Prometheus his heart, is only 
an interpretation 0 JD which applycd .o the heart ſignifies 
tO Waſi aw. y And be conſumed, Thus far Bochartws. 

The Phenici:n antiquities ſeem to have preſerved the 
memory ot Abrahams ſacrificing his ſon Iſaac, by that place 
which Z«ſebins produceih out of Porphyries book concern- 
ing the fews, where he relates, kw Saturn whom the Pha. 
n:c121s call Irael, when he reigned in thoſe parts, and had an 
ently ſon called Jeoud of a Nymph called Anobret, being under 
ſome great calamity, aid ſacrifice that ſon of his being clouthed 
with a rojall habit. Here we have a royall perion called 
Iſrael, and that Abraham ſhould be accounted a King in 
thoſe eldcr rimes, 1s nothing ſtrange, conſidering his wealth, 
and what pecty rojalties there were in thoſe times. But Gro- 
1318, and from him Yoſius, do not think that Abraham was 
here called 1/7.:e/, bur that the tranſcriber of Exſebins meet- 
ing wich {a ſuppoſed it ro be a contraRtion of 37a, and ſo 
writ it atlength, it.muſt be acknowledged that i» is uſed in 
the Phenician T heelegy for Saturn , bur yer the circum- 


ſtances of the ſtory make the ordinary reading not 5mprob-. 


able , neither is it ſtrange, that Abraham ſhould be called 
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by the name of the people which.he was the Progenitor of.- 
That J/aac ſhould be. meant by his only fox called Feoxd is. 


moſt likely; for when God bids Abraham go facrifice him, he - 


faith, Take thy ſen, WM thy only ſon ;, Fehid is the ſame with 
the Phenician Feoud. That Sara is meant by Anobrer, -the 


originall of che name implyes, which is as Bochartns derives 


it DD 1N Annbereff, that is, ex gratid concipiens, which 
the Apoſtle explains, Through faith Sara her ſelf received 
ſtrength to conceive ſeed. Now all the difference is , that 
which was only deſigned and intended by Abraham, was be- 
lieved by the Phenicians as really done, that it might be as a 
preſident to them for their &/IgomWwoiar ſacrificing of men, a 
thing ſo much in uſe among the: Phenicians , and all the 
Colonyes derived from them, as many learned men have at 
large ſhewed. Bur beſides this, there are particular teſti- 
monies concerning Abraham, bis age, wildom and know- 
ledge , his coming out of Chaldee, and the .frepagation of 
knowledge from him among the Chaldeans, Phenicians, and 
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e/£gyptians are extant out of Beroſus, Expolemns,and others 
in foſephus and Euſcbins, and from thence tranſcribed by 
many learned men, which on chat account I forbear tranſcri. 
bing as beings common and obvious. 

Some have not improbably conjcRured, that the memory 
of Facebslong peregrination, and ſervice with his Uncle Ls 
ban, was prelerved under the ſtory of Apollo his baniſhmenc 
and being a Shepherd under Admetus, For Callimachas 
reports that Love was the cauſe of Apollo's travails, as it was 
of Facobs, and withall mentions a ſtrange increaſe of Cate! 
under Apollo*s care, anſwerable to what the Script mnre re- 
ports concerning 7acob, But it is more certain, that the 
memory of facobs ſetting up the foxe he had reſted on for a 
pillar, and pouring oy/e upon it, and calling the place Bethel, 
was preſerved under the anzointed ftones which the Phwni- 
cians from Bethel called Barw'arz, as hath been frequently 
obſerved by learned men; from whence came the cuſtome 
of anointing ſtones among the Heathens, of which ſo very 
many have largely difſcourſed. Thence the Proverb of a 
ſuperſtitious man, mwu'm Aidvy Arrzey mexCuur, which Arnc- 
bins calls [nbricatum lapidem & ex olivi unguine ſordidatum. 
It ſeems the anointing the ſtones with oyle, was then the 
ſymbol of the conſecration of them. The name Bana: 
for ſuch a ſtone occurres in Heſychins, the Greek, Etymoele- 
giſt, Damaſcius in Photius and others, That the memory 
of Foſeph in egypt was preſerved under the egyptian 
Apzs, hath been ſhewed with a great deal of probability by 
the learned Yoſſius, in his often cited piece of 7dolatry, from 
the teſtimonies of alias Maternus, Rufinus, and Snidas, 
and from theſe three arguments, I. The greatneſs of the 
benefit which the e/Egypriers received by Foſeph , which 
was of that nature that it could not eafily be forgor, and 
that no ſymbol was ſo proper to ſer it out as the e/£gyprian 
Apis; becauſe the famine was portended bylean Kine, and 
the plen:y by fat z and Minncins at Rome tor relieving the 
people ina time of famine, had a ſtatue of a golden bull eret- 
ed to his memory. 2. The e/fgyptians were not backward 
to teſtifie their reſpeR to foſeph, as appears by Pharoahs 
rewarding of him , now it was the cxſtom of the &Egyprians 
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to preicrve the memories of their great BenefaRors by ſume 
(ymbols to poſterity 3 which vere ar firſt intended o0ni; for a 
civill uſe, al;hough they wecre after abuſed to Supcrſtition 
anu Ilaolatry. 3. From the names of Api and Scraps. 
Apts he conceives to be the ſacred name ot oſeph among 
the e/Egyptians, and is as much as IN Father, fo oſeph Gen. 45.8: 
hicnteli laich he was as a Father to Pharoah. And Serapzs, as 
Refinus 2nd Snidas both tell us, had a ba/bel upon his head, 
and $erapzs 1s probably derived from MW ſor, which ſignifies 
a Bull, and Apis. So that by this means the ſtory of Foſeph is 
atte{ted by the e/Zgyprians ſuperſtitions, of which they can 
give no account 1o }:kely as this is. 

Many things concerning Moſes are preſerved in the ſtory SefZ. 11. 
of Bacchas, not that from thence we are to conclude that 
Moſer was rhe Bacchns of the Greeks, as Voſſixs thinks, bur 
they took ſeveral! parts of the Eaſtern traditions concerning 
him, vehich they might have from the Phenicians who came 
with Caamns into Greece, while the memory of Afoſes was 
yet freſh among the Canaanites, In the ſtory of Bacchrs 
as Ve//ias oblerves, it 1s expreſily ſaid that he was born in De 1407. 
ep ypt, and that ſoon after his birth he was put in an Ark, 43430» 
and expoſed to the river, which tradition was preferyed 
among the Brafiate of Laconica : and Bacchas in Orphens 
is called Miaus, and by Plutarch de Iſide & Ofiriae, Palefti- 
nut: and he is called f:ua'mwp which agrees to Aſoſes, who 
beſides his own Mother was adoprec by Pharoahs danghter : 
Bacchus was likewiſe commended for his beauty as Moſes 
was, and was faid to be educated in a mount of Arabi: called 
Nyſa, which agrees with Aofes bis reſidence in Arabia 
fourry years ; ſo Plutarch mentions pvzas Atores the ba- 
»iſhments of Bacchus , and Noxn#s mentions Buccbus his Djon.l,z0. 
flight into the red ſea : who likewiſe mentions his bartels 1n 
Arabia and with the neighbouring Pr:;xces there. Diodoras 
faith, that Bacchus his army had not only men but women pj, ,, 
init , which is moſt crue of the company which Afoſes led. 
Orphens calls Bacchus Svouog3eg?, and attribures to him 
Saws Srv, whereby we underſtand Moſes his beinga 
L:giſlator, and that he delivered the Law in 2Wo tables. 
Xofes his fetching water out of a rock, with his rod, is pre- 
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ſerv:d in ihe Orgia Of Bacchus, in which Exripiges relates 
that Azaveard chereft ojithe Bacche celebrating he Org, 
0:e vtihem touched a rock and the water Came out : and jn 
the fame Orgia Euripides reports low they were wont t9 
crown their heals with Serpents, probably in memory of che 
cur? of the fiery Serpents in the wildercels, A dog its made 
the companion of Bacchus, which is the fifnification of 
C-:leb, who ſo fiithfully adhere! ro Ioſes. To theſe and 
ſ{:mne other circumſtances infiited on by Voſſius, Bochari us 
acds two more very conſiderable ones ; wh:ch are, that 
Nonnu reports of B.:cchus that he touched the two ivy, 
Orontes ard Hy lafþ-s with his thyrſus On rod, and that the 
rivers dryed, and he piſſed chrough chem : and that his 
Toy ftff, bring thrown upon the ground crept up and down 
lisea $erprat, and thatihe Indians were in darkneſs while 
the B cche .vjoyed lizht ; winch crcumitancts conſidered 
vill maKeeveiy one:hac hach juugement fay as Bockarties 
coth, cx mirabilt ills concentn wel cacus apparebit priſce; 
fabularum architetos & [cripter:bus ſacru wulta eſſe mit na- 
tos. From this wonderful agr.emert ot Hearken Athilogy 
with the Scriprares, it canro: but appear that one 1s a cor- 
rup:ion of the other, Thar the memory of 7cſhxa and 
Sampſon was preſerved under Hercales Tyrims , 1s made 
likewiſe very probable from ſcveral circumitances of the 
{tories, Others have decuccd the mary rites of Heather, 
wor/-ip, from thoſe uſed in the Tabernacleamong the few;, 
Several others might be infiſted on, as the Parallel between 
Og and Typhs, and berwcen the old Silenus and Balaam, 
both noted for their sKill in divination, both taken by the 
w.itcr, Num. 22.5, both noted for riding on an aſs :; &# bore 
Tm md yy Of faith Lucian of the old Silenm; and thar 
which makes it yet more probable, is that of Paxſanias, 
PD TH E ?:21wv YP3 Env 1) U2 . which ſome /carned men 
have been much puzled to find out thecruth of , and this 
conjeRure which 1 here propound, may pals at leaft for a 
probable account of it , bur I ſhall no Jonger in{:ſt on theſe 
things, baving I ſuppoſe, done what is ſufficient ro our pur- 
poſe, which is co make it appear what foorſteps there are of 
the truth of Scripture hiftory amidſt all the corruptions of 
Heathen Mythology, | CHAP. 
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C H A P, V b 
O: the Excellency of the Scrip: ures. 


Cuncerring matters of pere arvine revelation in Scrifture : 
theterms of Sc:lv.iticn only contained therein, The ground 
of the diſtſteem of the Scriptures us tacite nnbelicf. The 
Excellency of the Scriptures manifeſted as to the mattcys 
which God hath revealed therein, The excellency of the 
aj coveries of Gods nature which are in Scripture, Of 
the guoaneſs and love of Godin Chriſt, The ſuit«bleneſs of 
thoſe aiſcrueries of God to our natural notions of a Deity, 
T he nec ſſity of Gods making known himſelf to us in order to 
the regulating our coxceptions of him. The Scriptnres give 
the fullift acconnt of the ſkate of mens ſouls,and the corr upti- 
ons which are in them. The cnly Way of pleaſing Gud aiſ- 
coverea 14 Scriptures, The Scriptures contain matters of 
greateſt myſterionſneſs, and weſt nniverſal ſatisfattion to 
mens minas. The cexcilency of the manner wherein things 
are revealed in Scriptures, in regard of clearneſs, authority, 
purity, uniformity, and per[waſruentſs. The excellency of 
the Scriptures ar arale of life, The nature of the duties of 
Religion and the reaſonableneſs of them. The greatneſs of 
the encouragements to Religion contained in the Scripteres. 
T he great excellency of the Scriptures, as containing in thens 
the Covenant of Grace in oraer to mans Salvation. 


Aving thus largely proved the T7ath of a!l thoſe oo _ 

paſſages of ſacred Scripture which concern the hiſtory 
of the firlt ages of the world, by all rhoſe arguments which a 
ſubje& of that nature is capable.of, the only thirg lefr in 
order io our full proving the Divinity of the Scriptures, 1s, 
the conſideration of thoſe ;»atters contained in it, which are 
in an eſpeciall manner ſaid tobe of Divine Revelation. For 
thoſe hiſtoricall paſſages, though we believe them as contain- 
edinthe Scripture,t0 baye been Divinely infpired as well as 
others : yer they are ſuch rhings as ſuppoling no Divine 
Revelation,might bave been known ſufficiently to the world, 
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had not men been wanting to themſelves as to the care and 
means of preſerving them, but thoſe matters which 1 now 
come to diſcourſe of, are of a more ſublime and tranſcendent 
nature, ſuch as it had been impoſlible for the n:inds of mo 
to reach, had they not been immediately diſcovered by God 
himſelf, And thoſe are the terms and conditiens on which 
the ſoul of man may upon good grounds expeR an eternal 
happineſs, which we aſſert the book of Scriptures to bethe 
only authentick, and infallible records of, Men might by the 
improvements of reaſon andthe ſagacity of their minds dil. 
cover much, not only of the /apſed condition of their ſeals, 
and the neceſlity of a prrgaticn of them in order to their 
felicity, but might in the generall know what things are 
pleaſing and acceptable to the Divine nature, from thoſe 
d:fferences of good and evill which are unalcerably fixed in 
the things themſelves ; but which way to obtain any certain- 
ty of the remiſſion of fins, to recover the Grace and Favony 
of God, to enjoy perfect tranquillity and peace of conſcience, 
to be abie to pleale Ged in things agreeable to his will, 
and by theſe to be aſſured of etr7nall bliſs, had been impoſſt- 
ble for ren to haye ever found, had not God himſelf been 
graciouſly pleaſed to reveal them to us. Men might ſtill 
have bewildred themſclves in foilowing the zgxes farx of their 
ovin imaginations, and hunting vp and down the world for 
a path which leads to heaven, but could have found none, 
unleſs God himſclf raking pitty of the wandrings of men had 
beer pleaſed to hang out a /ight from heaven to direct them 
in ther way thither, and by this Pharos of Divine Revel.- 
tion to diret them ſo to ſtear their courſe, as to eſcape 
Flirting themſelves on the rocks of open impieties, or being 
{wallowedup in the quickſands of terrene delights. Neither 
doth he ſhew them only what ſe/ves and rocks they muſt 
eſcape, but what particular cozrſe they muſt fteere, what 
ſtar they muſt have in their eze, what compaſs they muſt 
obſerve, what winds and gales they muſt expect ard pray 
for, if they would at laſt arrive at eternall bliſs. Eternal 
#liſs ! What more could a God of infinite gooaveſs promite, 
or the ſoul Of man ever wiſh for? A Reward to ſuch who 


are {0 far from deſerving, that they are ſtill provoking ; Glory 
LO 
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to ſuch who are more apr to be 2f-4med of their duties, then 
of their offences , bur that it ſhould not only bea glorious 
reward, but eternall too, is that which though it infinitely 
trar/cend the deſerts of the receivers, yet it highly diſcovers 
the infinite goodneſs of the Giver. But when we not only 
know ibat there 1s ſo rich a mive of ineſtimable treaſures, 
but if the owrey of it undertakes to ſhew us the way to it, 
and gives us certain and infallible dire&ions how to come to 
the full pf ſion of it, how much are we in /-ve with 7:5ſcry, 
and do we court our own yraine, if we negle to hearken to 
his dircf&tons, and obſerve his commands ! 

This is that weare now undertaking to make good con- 
cerning the Scriprares, that theſe alone contain thoſe ſacred 
aiſcoveries by which the ſouls of men may come at laſt to 
enjoy a compleat and eternall bappineſs. One would think 
there could be nothing more needleſs in the world then to 
bid men regard their own welfare, and to ſeek, to be happy ; 
yer whoever caſts his eye into tiie world, will find no countell 
ſo lictle hearkned to as this, nor any thing which is more 
generally looked on as a matter trivial and impertinext. 
Which cannot ariſe but from one of theſe two groxnads, that 
either they think it no great wiſdom to let go their preſent 
hold as to the good things of this world, for that which they 
ſecretly queſtion whether they ſhall ever /ive to ſee or no ; 
or elſe that their mizds are in ſaſpcſe, whether they be nor 
ſent on a Gxiana voyage to heaven, whether the certainty of 
it be yet fully diſcovered, or the inſtrattions which are given 
be ſuch as may infallibly condu& rhem thicher. The firſt, 
though it hath the advantage of ſenſe, fruition, delight, and 
further expe&ation ; yet to a rationall perſon who leriouſly 
reflets on himſelf, and ſums up what (after all I1s troubles 
and diſquietments in the procuring, his cares in keeping, his 
diſappointments in his expeftations, his fears of loſing what he 
doth enjoy, and that vexation of Firit which arrends all 
theſe) he hath gained of true contentment to bis mind, can 
neyer certainly believe that ever theſe things were intended 
for his happineſs. For 1s it poſſible thac the ſoul of man 
ſhould ever enjoy its full and compleat happineſs in this 
world, when nothing is able to make it happy, but wn is 
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moſt ſuitable to its natire, able to fill UP its large capacity, 
and commmſurite with its duration + but in this life the 
matter of mens greatelt de/ighrs is ſtrangely unſuitable co the 
nature of our rtzonall beings , the weaſnre of them too ſhort 
for our vaſt aefires to ſtrerch themſelves upon, the pro- 
portion tOO ſcant and narrow to run parallel with immortality, 
1c muſt be then only a Sepreme, Infirite, and Etcrnall Be. 
ing , which by the free communications Of his bounty aiid 
goodneſs can fix and fſatiate the fouls deſires, and by the 
conſtant flowings forth of his uninterrupted fireams of 
favour will aiwayes keep up deſire, and yet alwaves ſatiC.. 
fieir: One whoſe gooaxeſs can only be felt by ſome tran. 
fient touches here, whole /cve can be ſeen butzs through a 
{attice, whoſe conlitant preſence may be rather wiſhed for 
then enjoyed, who hath reſerved the full fight and ſruition 
of himſeli ro that ſuture fate when all theſe dark w.ls ſhall 
be done away, and the ſoul ſhall be continually ſuxning 
her ſelf under immediate beams of /ight and love, Bur 
how or in what way the foul vi m4 in this degenerate 
condition ſhould come to be partiaker of fo great a 
happineſs, by the enjoyment of that God our ratures are 
now at ſuch a diſtance from , is the greaceſt and moſt 
important enquiry of humane nature , ' atid we continu- 
ally ſee how ſucceſsleſs and unſatisfactory *he endea- 
vours of thoſe have been to theraſelyes at laſt, who 
have ſought for this happineſs in a way 01 their own 
finding out ; The large volume of the Creation, where- 
in God hath deſcribed ſo much of his wiſdom and po- 
wer . 1s yet too dark and obſcure, roo ſhort and im- 
perict to ſer forth to us che way which leads to 
eternall happineſs, Unleſs then the fame God who 
made mers ſozls at firſt, dv ſhew them che way for 
their recovery, #s they are in a degenerate, ſo they 
wiil be in a Ceſperate condition ; bir the ſaine bonnty 
and goodneſs of God, which did ar fi:it d:piay its ſelf in 
Giving being to mens ſoz7s, hath in a higber manner en- 
larced the diſcovery vf 1s ſelf, by making known .he 
way whereby we may be caken into Its Grace and Favonr 
again, 


Which 
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W hich 10 now concerns us particulariy to diſcover, there- $75. 2, 
by to make it appear that this way 15 ot that peculiar excel- 
Jency, that we may have from ther.ce the preatett evidence, 
ic couid come trom no 0: her Author but God bimſelf, and 
doth tenu to no other end but our e:crnall happizeſs. Now 
that 10comparable excellency which 1s ;n the facred Scri- 
Prayes, Witt tully appear, it we conficer the matters containzd 
in them uncer this threetold capacity. 1, As mattcrs of. Di- 
wine Revilition, 2. AS a ruleof life. 3. As containing 
that Covinint of grace which reiates to mans eternall hap- 
pineſs. 

x1. Conſider the Scripture generally, as containing in it 
matters Of aivine revelation, and therein the excellency of 
the Scriptures appears in two things. 1, The matters 
which are revealed. 2, The manner Wherein they are re- 
vealed. 

1, The matters Which are revealed in Scripture, may be 
conſidered theſe three wayes. 1. As they are matters of the 
greareſt weight. and moment. 2, As matters of the greate(# 
depth and myſteriou[ne[s. 3. As matters of the no univer{Qall 
ſatisfattion to the minas of men. 

1. They are matters of the greateſt moment andimportaxce 
for men co know, The wiſdom of men 1s moſt known by 

' the weight of the things they ſpeak , and therefore that 
wherein the wiſdom ot Ged is diſcovered, cannot contain 
any thing that is mean and trivall , they muſt be matters of 
the higheſt importance, which the Supreme Rulcy of the 
world vouchſafes to ſpeak ro men concerning : Ard ſuch we 
ſhall find the matters which God hath revealed in his wora 
to be, which either concern the rectifying our apprehenſzons of 
his nature, or making known to men their ſtate and conditi- 
on, or diſcovering the way whereby to avoid erernall miſery. 
Now which is there of theſe three, which ſuppoſing God to 
diſcover his mind to the world, it doth nor highly become 

- him to ſpeak to men of ? 

1. Whatis there which it doth more highly concern men Set. 4+ 
to know then God himfſclf ? or what more glorious and ex- 
cellent objeft could he diſcover then himſelf to the world ? 
There is nothing certainly which ſhould more commend rhe 
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Seriptures to us, then that thereby we may grow more ac- 
quainted with Goa, that we may know more of his nature, 
and all his perfcficns, and many of the preac reaſons Of his 
aRings in the world, We may by them undcritand with 
ſafety what tae ererncall prrpoſes of God were as to the way 
of mans recovery by the death of his Sou; we may there ſee 
and underitand the great wiſdom of God, not only in the 
contrivance of the world, and ordering of it, but in the ra- 
duall revelations of himlelf to his people, by whart ſteps he 
trained up his Charch till the f a[neſs of time was come; What 
his aim was in :aying ſuch a /oad of Ceremonies on his people 
ofthe Fews; by wha: ſteps and degrees he made way tor the 
full r:velatien of Is y/i1l to the World by ſpeaking in theſe 
laſt aayes by his $-», aſter be had ſpoke at ſunary times and di- 
vers manners by the Prophets, &c. wunte the Futhers. Inthe 
Scriptures we reid the moſt rich and acnnable diſcoveries 
of Divine goodneſs, and all the wayes and methods he uleth 
in alluring finreis to himſelt , with what Aſujeſty he com- 
wands, viith what condiſcenſion he intreats, "wich what im- 


porturity he wooes mens fouls co be reconciled to him, with 
whart favonr he embraceth, with whar tenderneſs he chaſti- 
(eth, with what bowels he pitieth rhoſe who have choſen 


him to be their God ! With what power he ſupporterh, with 
what wiſdom ie direfteth, with ws coratals he refreſheth the 
ſouls of ſuch who are adejefFed under the ſenſe of his diſplea- 
ſure, and yet their /ove is ſincere towards him ! With what 
profound hamility, what holy boldneſs, what becoming 4;- 
ſtance, and yet what reſtleſs importurity Co we therein tinde 
the ſoxls of Gods people addrefiirg themſelves to him in 
prayer ! With what cheerfulneſs do they ſerve him, with 
what corfidence do they rruſt him, with what reſo[ution do 
they adhere to him in all ftreights and aifficalties, with what 
patience do they ſubmit to Iis /3/7 in their preateſt extre- 
mitics ! How fearfall are they of finxing agiinit Goa, how 
carefull to nieale hin, O47 rigeral:ſs ot [offering, wh:n 
they muſt chooſe eirher tha: er jir1.i:g, how hi.le apprehen- 
five of mens difpleaſnres while they. enjoy the ſar our ot 
Cod. Now all theſe things which are ſo fully and pa ietical- 
ly expteſfſed in Scripture , do abundiutly fer forth co us 


the 
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the exaberancy and Pleonaſm of Gods graceand goodneſs to- 
wards his people, which makes them delight ſo much in him, 
and be ſo ſenſible of his diſp'eaſure. Bur above all othcr 
ailcoveries of Gods goodneſs, his ſending his Sox into the- 
world to die for ſinxers, is that which the Scriprure ſets forth 
with the greateſt Life and Eloquence, By Eloquence, I 
mean not an artificial compoſure of words, bur the gravity, 
weight, and perſwaſiveneſs of the matter contained 1n them. 
And what can tend more to- melt our frozen hearts into a 
carrent Of thankful obedience to God, then the vigorous 
re fleftion of the beams of Gods love through Feſuws Chriſt up. 
on us ! Was there ever ſo great an expreſſion of Lowe heard 
of ! nay, was it poſlible ro be imagined, that that God who 
perfectly hates ſi», ſhould himſelf offer the pardon of it, and 
ſend his Sox into the world to ſecare it to the ſinner, who 
coth ſo heartily repent of his fins, as tro deny bimſelf, and 
rake up his croſs and follow Chriſt ! Well might_the Apoltle 
fay, Thu s afaithfull ſaying, and worthy of all acceſtation, 
that Feſuws Chriſt came into the world to [ave ſinners, How 
dry and fſapleſsareall the voluminous diſcourſes of Ph;lo- 
ſophers,compared with this Sentence ! How jejune and anſa- 
trfaftory are all the diſcsveries they had of God and his good- 
eſs, in compariſon of what we have by the Gofpel of Chriſt ! 
Well might Pazl then ſay, That he determix'd ro know no- 
thing but Chriſt and bim crucified, Chrift crucified is the 
Library which triumphant ſouls will be Z#djing in to all E- 
rernity. Thisis the only Zibrary which is the true Garpecoy 
Vuis that which cares the ſoul of all its malaazes and diftem- 
pers; other knowledge makes mens minds giddy and flatu- 
lent ,, this ſertles and compoſes them ; other knowledge is 
apr to ſwel/ men into high conceits and 0p1710ns of them- 
ſelves; this brings them to the trueſt view of themſelves, 
and thereby to humility and ſobriety , O:her knowledge 
leaves mens hearts as it found them ; this alters them and 
wakes them better, ſo tranſcendent an excellency is there in 
the krowledge of Chriſts crucified above the ſublimeſt ſpecu- 
lations in the world. : 
And is not this an ineſtimable benefir we enjoy by the SF. 5. 


Scripture, that therein we can read and converſe with all 
| Hhhh theſe 
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tieſe expreſſions of Gods love and geouneſs, and that in hs 
own langaage ? Shall we admire and praile whac we mect 
within Heathin Philoſephirs, which is generous and hand- 
loine , and ſhiil we not ado:e the inhnite fxlne/s of the 
Seriptarcs, whic) run over with continued expreſſixs Of 
ibatand a higher nature ? Wha! ſe//y is it to maz;mfe thoſe 
lean kine,the notions of Philoſophers, and ro conteran the 
*.:t, the plenty and fulneſs of the Scripteres ? It there be 
noc far more valuable and excellent diſcoveries of the Divins 
Natureand Perfeflions ; if there be not far more cxceilent 
direcflions ard roles of praftice in the ſacred Scriprrres, then 
in the ſublimeſt of all the Philoſophers, then iet us leave our 
full ears,and teed upon the thin. Bur certainly no ſober and 
rational fpirit that puts any value upon the kxoWledge vi Ged, 
bur on the ſame accountihat he doth priz2 the azſcorrſes of 
any Philoſophers concerning God, he cannot bur let a vajue 
of a far h:pher nature on rhe word of God. And as the geoaneſs 
of God is thus diſcovered in Scriptare, 10 is bis faſt ice and 
Holineſs : we have therein rccorced the moit remarkable 
judgements of God upon contumacious ſinners, the ſeyereſt 
aenunciations Of a judgement tO come againſt all that Jive in 
fin, the exaR. ſt preceprs of helineſs in the world ;, and what 
can be deſired more io diſcover the Helineſs of Goa, then we 
findin Scrsprrere concerning him? If therefore acquaintance 
with the nature, perfeftions, deſigns of 10 excellent a Being as 
God is, be a thing deſirable to humane nature, we have rhe 
greatelt cauſe to admire the exce/lency, and adore the falneſs 
of the Scriptures which give us ſo large, rational, and com- 
pleat account of the Being and Attributes of God, And 
which tends yet more to commend'the Scrzptures tO us, 
thoſe things which the Scripture doth moſt tully diſcover 
concerning God, do not at all contradi& thoſe prime and 
common notions Which are in our »4tzres Concerning him, 
but do exceedingly advance and improve them, and tend 
che moſt to regulate our conceptions and apprehenſions of 
God, that we may not milcarry therein, as otherwiſe 
men areapt to do. Forit being natural to men ſo far to 
love themſelves, as to ſet the greateſt value Ipon thoſe ex- 
cellencies which they think themſelves molt A” of; 
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thence men came to he excee linzly miſtaken in their appre- 
leniions of a D-zty, ſome attributing one thing as a perfe. 
tion, anocher a aifferenr thing, according to their humonys 
and inclizations. -Thus imperious ſelf. willed men are apt 
to Cry UP Gear ablotute power and dominion as his greate(t 
perfeetten t cafic and ſoft-ſpirited men his patience and goog- 
e's; icvereand rigid men h's juſtice and ſeverity : every 
ONS ALLOTEING iO his bamonr and remper, making his God of 
bis own c:zplexion ; and not only ſo, butin things remote 
encugh from being perfeftions at all , yer becauſe they are 
ſuch things as they prizeand value, they ſuppoſe of neceſli- 
ty they niuſt be in God, as is evident in the Epicareans 
«T2 2212 , by which they excluded providence, as bath been 
already oblerved, And withall conſidering how very diffi- 
cult it is ior One who really believes that G:d is of a pare, 
juſt, and holy n.-rure, and that he hath grievouſly offended 
him by Þ:s ſins, to believe that rhis God will pardon him up- 
on true repentance : It is thence necef{iry that God ſhould 
make known himſelf to the world, to prevent Our m1/cox- 
ceptions of his nature, and to afſure a ſ«Sicious, becauſe 
guilty CYeatmre, how ready he is tO pardon 1r1quity, tranſ- 
greſſion, and fin, to ſuch as unteignedly repent of their follies, 
and return unto himſelf, Though the light of »arxre may 
Cictare much cous of the benignity and gooantſs of the Ds- 
vixe Nature, yet it is bard co conceive that thar ſhould dif- 
cover further then Gods general geoarncſs to ſuch as pleaſe 
him : but no ſoundation can be gathered thence of his reg» 
dineſs to pardon effenaers, which being an at ol grace, mult 
alone be diſcoyered by his W.1l. - 1 cannot think the Swx, 
Moen, and Stars are ſuch itinerant Preachers, as to unfold 
unto us the whole Counſel and Will of God in reference to 
mans acceptance with God upon repentance. It 18 not every 
Star in tle Firmament can do that which the Star once 
did ro the wiſe men, lead then; unto Chriſt. The Sun 1n 
the Heavensis no Parelius torke $Sxn of rigbteonſneſs. The 
beſt Aſtronomer will never fince the day-ſtar from on bigh in 
the reſt of his number. What Sr. Auſtin ſaid of T allies 
works, is true of the whoie Volume of the Creation, There 


are admirable things tO be found in them : but the name of . 


Chriſt is not legible there, The work, of Redemption is not 
Hhuh 2 engraven 
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engraven on the wor ky of providevce ; if it had, a particular 
divine revelation had been unneceſſary, and the Apoſtcy 
were ſent on a needleſs errand, which the world had under- 
ſtood without their Preaching, viz. That God was in (| hrift 
reconciling the world unto himſelf, not tmputing to men their 
treſpaſſes, and hath committed to them the Miniſtry of Re- 
coxciliation,. How was the word O' reconciliation committed to 
them, if it were common to them with the whole frame of 
the world? and the Apoſtles 2nere elſewhere might have 
been eaſily anſwered, How can men hear without a Preacher ? 
For then they migh- have known the way of ſalvation, with- 
out any ſpecial meſſ-ngers ſent to deliver it to them, [1 
grant that Gods lowg-ſuffering and patience 1s intended to 
lead men to repentance, and that ſome penerall collefions 
mighr be made trom providence of the placability of Gods 
nature,and that God never left himſelf without a witneſs of 
his goodneſs in the world, being kind to the nnthankfal, and 
doing goed, in giving rain and fraitfal ſeaſons, But though 
theie chings mighc ſufficiently diſcover to ſuch who were 
apprehen{ive of the gxi/z of fin, that God did not aft accord- 
ing to his grearelt ſeverity, and thereby did give men encou- 
ragement to hearken out & enquire after the true way of be- 
ing reconciled to God, yet all this amounts not to a firm foun- 
dation for faith as to the remiſſivn of fin, which doth ſuppoſe 
God himſelf publiſhing an a& of grace and 3ndempnity to the 
world, wherein he aſſures the pardon of fn to ſuch as truly 
repent and unfeignedly believe his hely GoFhel, Now is not 
this an ineſtimable advantage we enjoy by the Scriptures, 
that therein we underſtand whatGod himſelf hath diſcovered 
of his own xatare and perfeftions, and of his readineſs to 
pardon fin upon thoſe gracious terms of Faith and Repen- 


rance, and that which neceſſarily follows from theſe two, 
bearty and ſincere obedience ? 


2. The Scriptures give the moſt faithful repreſentation of 
the ſtate and conaition of the ſoul of man. The world was al- 
molt loſt in Diſpates concerning the nat ure,condition, and im» 
mortality of the ſoul before divine revelation was made known - 
zo mankind by the Goſpell of Chrift , but /ife and ;mwor- 


tality was bronght to light by the Goſpel, and the future _ 
0 
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of the ſoul of man, not diſcovered in an uncertain Platen;- 
call way, but with the greateſt light and evidence from thar 
God who hath the ſupreme diſpoſal of /exls, and therefore 
beſt knows and underitands them, The Scriptures plainly 
and fully reveal a judgement to come, in which God wilt june 
the ſecrets of all hearts, when every one muſt give an account 
of himſelf unto God, and God will Call men ro fLVe An ACCONmt 
of their ſtewardſhip here, of all the receits they have had 
from him, and the expences they have bzen at, and the 5m. 
provements they have made of the talents he pur into their 
hands. So that the Goel! of Chrift is the fulleſt inſtrxment 
of diſcovery of the certainty of the future ſtare of the /orl 
and the conditions which abide it, upon its being diſlodged 
from the body. Bur this is not all which the Scriprare dif- 
covers as tothe ſtare of the ſoul; for itisnot only a proFe- 
five-glaſs, reaching to its future fate, butitis the moſt 
faichfull /ookzng-glaſs, to diſcoyer all the pars and deformities 
of the ſoul: Andnotonly ſhews where thry are, but whence 
they came, what their nature is, and whether they tend, The 
true Or5g5nall of all that diſorder and d:ſcompoſure which is in 
the /oul of man, is only fully and ſatisfactorily given us in 
the Word of Ged, as hath been already proved. The »atare 
and working of this corraption in man, had never been ſo 
clearly manifeſted, had not the Law and will of God been 
diſcovered to the world, that is the glaſs whereby we ſee 
the ſecret workings of thoſe Bees in our hearts, the corrupts. 
ens of our »atwres; that ſers forth the folly of our imagina- 
tions, the wnrnlineſs of our paſſions, the diffempers ot our 
wills, and the abundant deceirfnlneſs of our hearts. And 
itis hard for the moſt Elephantine ſinner (one of the great- 
eſt magnitude) ſo to trouble theſe waters, as not therein to 
diſcover the greatneſs of his own deformities. Bur that 
which tends moſt to awaken the drow/ie, ſenſleſs firits of 
men, the Scripture doth moſt fully deſcribe the rendency of 
corruption, that the wages of fx 1s death, and the iſſue of 
continuance in ſin will be the everlaſting msſery of the /oz/, 
ina perpetuall ſeparation from the preſence of God, and ur 


dersvins the 1aGes and [everities Of conſcience tO all eterni- 
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God to the world, that he ſuffers not men to #x49 cthem'e; ves 
without letting them know of it bciore-band , thac cy 
might avoid it ! God ſeeks not to extrap mens ſouls, ror 
doch he rejoyce in the miſery and rrize Of bis cye.itzeres, bur 
tnily declares to them what the corſe quence and iſſre of their 
i:niull practices will be, aſſures them 0:7 a juagemerr io come, 
declarcs his own future ſeverity againſt contumacious ſin- 
ners, that they might not think themſelves ſ#rpriz:d, and 
thatifchey had known there had bcen ſo great darger in ſ;n, 
they wouid never have been ſuch fools as for the ſake of it 
to run into cternall miſery. Now God to prevent this, with 
the greateſt pZainneſs and faithfulneſs, hath ſhewed men 
the »atzre and danger of all their (ins, and asks them before 
band what they will doin the end thereof! ; whether they are 
able to bear his wrath, and wreſtle with everlaſting b:rnirgs ? 
if not, he bids them berhizk rhemſclves of what they have 
done already, and repent ard amend their hives, lelt iniquity 
prove their ruine, ar.d deſtruftion overtske them, and that with- 
ext remedy. Now if men have cauſe to prizeand valzca taith. 
full AZonitor,one that tenders their good, and wouid prevent 
their ruine, we have cauſe exceedingiy to prize and valu: the 
Scriptares, which give us the trucſt repreſentation ol the ſtare 
and condition of Our ſouls. 

3. The Scriptare aiſc.vers to 4 the only way of pleafing 
God, and enjoying his favour, That clearly reve:ls the way 
(which man might have ſought for to all eternity without 
particular revelation) whereby ſins may be pardoned, and 
whatever wedo may be acceptable unto God. Ir ſhews us 
that the ground of our accepiarce with God, is through 
Chriſt, whom he hath made a propitiation for the fins of the 
world, and who alone is the rrxe and living way, wh-reby we 
may draw near to God with a true heart, in full iſ[urance of 
faith, having our hearts ſprinklea from an cvilt conſcience. 
Through Chriſt we underitand the terms 0! which God will 
ſhew favoxr and grace tothe world, and by him we have 
ground of a mppucie, acceſs with freedome and boldneſs unts 
Ged. On his account we may hope nor only for grace to 


ſubdue 
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ſubdue our f1ns, reſiſt temptations, conquer the Cevil and the 
worlg, but bavirg foxp bt this good fight ana finiſhed our courſe, 
Cy ranicnt Cuntinuance in well doing, we may jultly look. for 
glory pon Kr, and ri mortality, ai;d that crown of righteouſ- 
neſs which us {aic up for thuſe who Wait in faith, holinels, an 
tumility for the appearance of Chriſt from heaves. Now wha: 
things can there be of preater womens and 1mpertance ivr 
men To kxow, or Goa tv reveal, then the »tare of Goa, and 
ou: ſelves, the ſtate and condition of our ſouls, the oniy W.1y LG 
avoid eternall miſery and enjoy everlaſting Bliſs / 

The Scriptures diſcover not only matters of importance 
but of the greateſt depth and myſteriouſneſs. There are 
many wonderfull things in the Lew of God, things we may 
aamire, but are never able ro conprehend. Such are che 
etcrnall purpoſes and decrees of God, the deftrine of the Trini- 
ty, the Incarnation of the Son of God, and the manner of the 
operation of the Spirit of God on the ſouls of men, which are 
all chings of great weig br and moment for us to underitand 
and believe that they are, and yet may be xx/earchable ro 
our rea/on, as tO the particular manner of them. Whar 
certain ground our faith ſtands on as to theſe things, hath 
been already ſhewed, and therefore fo: bear infiſting on 
them, 

The Scripture comprehends matters of ithe molt wniver- 
fall ſatisfattion ro the minds of men , though many things 
do much exceed our apprehenſions, yet others are molt ſuit- 


able to the diftates of our nature. As Origen bid Celſw lee, 
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»ot the agreeableneſs of the principles of faith with the common 
notions of humane nature, that which prevailed moſt upon all 
candid and ingenuou auditors of them. And therefore as 
Socrates ſaid of Heraclitus his books, What he underſtood 
was excellent, and therefore he ſuppoſed that which he did 


not underſtand was ſo too: ſo ought we to ſay of the Scr;- 


ptures, If thoſe things which are within our capacity be io 
ſuicable to our »atares and reaſons, thoſe cannot contraaitÞ 
our reaſon which yet are above them. There are many 


things which the minds of mea were ſufficiently aſſured.char. 


they. 
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rhey were, yet were to (eek for ſatyfaftion concerning them , 
which they could never have had withour Divine revelation. 


As the natwre of true happineſs, wherein it lay, and how to 
be obtained, which the Philoſophers were ſo puzled with, the 
Scriptnre gives us full ſarisfact on concerningit. True cou- 
rextment under the rroubles of life, which the Scriprare only 
acquain:s$us with the true grounds of, and all the preſcript;- 
ons of Heathen Aforaliſts tall as much ſhort of, as che dire. 
ons of an Empirick doth of a wiſe and skiltull Phyfitian. 
Avoiaing the fears of death, which can alone be through x 
grounded expeRation of a future ſtate of happineſs which 
death leads men ro, which cannot be had but through the 
right underſtanding of the Word of God. Thus we lee the ex + 
cellency of the matters themielyes contained in this revelation 
of the mind of God to the world, 

As the matters themſelves are of an excellent nature, fo is 
the manner wherein they are revealed in the Scriptures; and 
that, 

1. In a clear and perſpicuous manner ; not but there may 
be till ſome paſſages which are hard co be underſtood, as 
being either prophetic.:{1 or conlilting of an.biguom phraſes, 

' or containing matters above our comprehenſion , but all thoſe 
things which concern the terms Oi mans ſalvation, are de- 
livered with the greatcſt evidence and perſpicuity. Who 
cannot underſtand what theſe things mean, What doth the 
Lord require of thee, bat to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God ? that withont faith it is impoſ- 
fible to pleaſe God; that without holineſs none ſhall ſee the 
Lord, that wnleſs we be born again, we can never enter into the 
Kingdom of heaven ; theſe and ſuch like things are lo plain 
and cteer, that it is nothing bur mens ſhutring the.r eyes 
againſt che /ight can keep them from underſtar.ding them , 
God intenced theſe things as direftions tO men z and is not he 
able to ſpeak snzelligibly when he pleaſe? he that made the 
tongne, (hall he not Speak fo as to be underitood without an 
:fallible interpreter ? eſp<cially when it is his deſign to 

2 known to men the terms of their ererall happineſs. 
.. +4 judge menat the great day for not believing thole 
: -....h they could not underſtand ? Srraxge, thagy 
ever” 
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ever men ſhould judge the Scripraures obſcure 10 matters nc- 
ceſſary, when the Scripture accounts it ſo great a judgement 
for men not to awderſt,nd them. If owr Gofpell be hid, it ts 
hid to them that are leſt , In whom the god of this world hath 
blinded the minds of them which believe not, leaſt the light of 
the glorious Goſpell of Chriſt ſhould ſhine unto them, Sure 
Lots door was viſible enoxgh, if it were a judgemet for the 
men of Sodum not to ſee it; and the Scriprares then are 
plain and enteltigible enough, if it be ſo great a judgement not 
ro underſtand them. 


2. Ina powerful and authoritative manner ; as the things - 


contained in Scripture do not ſo much beg acceprance-as 
command it ; in that the expreſſions wherein our dxty is 
concerned, are ſuch as awe mens conſciences and pierce to 
their hearts and to their ſecret thoughts ,, All things are open 
and naked before this Word of God , every ſecret of the mind and 
tbought of the heart lyes open to its ftroke and force, it # quick 
and powerful, ſharper then a two-edged ſword, piercing to the 
dividing aſunder of ſoul and Spirit, and of the joynts and mar- 
row, and is a diſcerner of the thoughts ana intents of the heart. 
The word is a T*leſcope to diſcover the great Laminaries of 
the world, the truths of higheſt concernment tothe ſoz/s of 
»en,and it is ſuch a Acroſcopeas diſcovers to us the ſmalleſt 
Atome of our thoxghts, and diſcerns the moſt ſecret intenr 
of the beart. And as far as this /ight reacherh, it comes with 
power and axtbority as it comes armed with the Afajeffy of 
that God who reveals it, whoſe authority extends over the 
fowl and conſcience of man in its moſt ſeerer and hidden 
recefles. 

3. In apure and unmixed manner , in all other writizgs 
how good ſoever we have a great mixture Of droſs and gold 
rogether ; here is nothing but pare gold, Diamonds withour 
flaws, $xns without Fore, The moſt current coyzes 0f the 
world have their al/syes of baſer metals, there is no ſuch 
mixtare in divine Traths; as they all come from the ſame 
Author, ſo they all have the ſame purity. There 1s a Vrim 
and Thummim upon the whole Scriptare, light and perfettion 
in cyery part of it, In the Philoſophers we may meet, it may 


be, with ſome ſcattered fragments of purer mertal, amid{t 
Iii abundance 
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abundance of droſs and impare oare ;, here we have whole 
weages of gold, the ſame vein of parity and hclineſs running 
through the whole book of Scripturcs, Hence it :s called 
the form of ſound words , here have been no hz ker; 
ro corrupt and mix their own inventions with Divine 
T riuths. 

4. In an uniform and agreeatle manner, This I grant is no: 
ſyfficiert of its ſeif to pro: c ho Scriptures to be Divine, 
becauſe all men do not co::ir:d & rhemlielves in their wy;r- 
LEE X but yet here are fore 2eculiar circumſtances ro be CO 
j.ucred in he agrecabiene's if ihe parts Ot Scripture to each 
other whico are nor io he .oynd in mecr humaxe writ:nos, 
1, Thar this C«& inc was w livered by perſons who lived in 
different eges and times from each ocher, U'ually one age 
corres another's feulrs, and we a-eaprt to pitty the igng- 
r:nce of our predeerſſ.rs, when ic may he our poſterity may 
think us as ignerar.t, as we do them. Burt in the ſacred Scr;- 
pture we riad nvt one age condemning another ; we find 
:chrt A llincreafing in the fer:es of times in Scriprare, but 
nr fl di-ns1n ary time vpon the ignorance, Or weakneſs of 
the precedent , the dimmelt /ighr was 1: ficient for 1ts age and 
was a ſlep to farther diſcovery. Wwinilizn gives it as the 
reaſon of the great zwncertainty of Grammer ruies, quia nor 
analogia dimiſſa clo formam loqnendi aedit ,, that which he 
w:inedas io Grammar, we have as to Divine Traths, (hey 
are delivered from heaven, and therefore are alwayes axiforns 
ar:d asrecable to each oc her, 

2 By prſons of diff: rent intereſts in the worid. God made 
choice ot men of all ranks to be cadsters of his oracles, to 
make it appeir it was nom trer of FSrate policy or particular 
;atereſt which was contained in his word, which perfons of 
ſuch different intereſts could not have agreed in as they do. 
We have Moſes, D-vid, Solomon, perions of royal rank and 
quality; and can it be any mean thitig, which theſe think it 
their glory to be penners of ? We have 1ſaiah, Daniel and 
other perſons of the higheſt edxcation and accompliſhments, 
and can it be any triviil thing which thefe 1mploy chem- 
ſ:lvesin?We have 4mos,and other Pro' hers in the old Teft a» 
-ent,and the Apoſtles in the New, of the meaner forc of 
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men in the world, yet ailtheie joyn in coxſore rogerher: when 
Ged tznes heir Spirits, all 2 greein the ſame ſtrain of aiming 
ernths, and give light and hþ:rmony to each other, 

3. Byperſens in aifferent places and conditions , ſeams in 
proſperity m their own countrey, ſome nnder biniſhmencand 
aqve:ftiry, vet all 2Srecing inthe 'ame [:b#ance of d:frine . 
of which no zlreraticn we ice wig made either for the litter y 
of rh:#\c in power, or for avoiding wmiſeries and calamitics. 
And uncer :.il the c fi-ren' a:fþenſations before, under, and 
afrer the Liw, though the management of things was 
different, yet the doQtrine and d-figx was for ſubltance the 
ſameinai!, A'lchedifferent di $:»/ations agree in the ſame 
cor.mo:? principles Of retigion | the ſame ground of Acceptance 
with Gud, and 6bl;gation to arty was common toall, though 
the peculiar inſtances wherein God was ſerved might be 
different according ro the ages of growth in the Church of 
God. So that this great xxiformity conſidered in thele cir- 
cuſtances, is an argument that theſe things came originally 
from the ſame Fpirir, though conveyed through different 
inſftrements to the knowledge of the world, 

5. [na perſwaſive and convincing manner : and that theſe 
wayes. 1. Bringing aivine truths down to our Capacity, 
cloathing ſpiricual oacter in familiar expreſſions and fimi.i- 
tudes, that ſo they might have the eafter aamſſion, in-0 our 
minds. 2. Propounaing things as our intrreſt, which are our 
anty : thence God fo trequently in vcrigture, : 2commends 
our dxtics to us under all chole motives which are wont ro 
have the greateſt force on the minds ot men ; and ar Nex<tl 
Sracious promiſes tO Our periormance of them ; and tnotſe 
of the molt weighty and concerning things, Of grace, fa- 
vour, proteftion, deliverance, audience of prayers, and eterwal 
happineſs,and it theſe wiil not prevail with men, what .0tives 
will 2 3. Courting us to obedience, when vt r:kg 91 mor only 
command wm to obey, but puniſh preſently for diſcbecrxce. Hence 
are all thoſe moſt parhetical and affettionate ſtr.ins we read 
in Scriptzere. O that there were ſach a heart within hem, 
that they would fear me and hecp all my con:mundnints always, Deut $29, 


that it might go well with thers, ” with their chilares ofter 
EIS tow | 
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them. Wo wnto thee © Jeruſalem, wilt thou net be made clean ? 
when ſhall it once be ? Turn ye, turn ye from your evil wayes, 
for why will ye aye, O houſe of lirael ? Hsw ſhall I give the 
up, Ephraim 7 how ſhall I deliver thee Iſrael ? bow ſhall 1 
muke thee as Admah? hew ſhall I ſet thee as Zeboim ? mine 
heart ts turned within me, my repertings are kinaled together, 
O Jeruſalem, Jerulalem, how often would 1 have gathered thy 
children together, as a hen gathered her chickens under hy 
w ng.1,and ye Would not ? What AMajeſty and yer what ſweet- 
eſs and condeſcenſion 1s there in thele expreſſions ? Whar 
obſtinacy and rebellion is it in men for them co {t-nd our 
avainlt God, when he thus comes down from his throne cf 
Hajeſty and wooes rebellious ſinners to return unto him 
thac - hey may be pardoned, Such a matchleſs and unparal- 
leld {tra:n ot Rhetorick is there in the Scriprmre, far aboye 
the art and in/innations of the moſt admired Orators, Thus 
we ſee the peculiar excellency of the manner whereinthe 
mai:e's contained in Scriprare are revealed to us: thus we 
have corfidered the exce/lexcy of the Scripture, as it is a 
diſcovery ot Gods mind to the world. 

The Scriptwres may be conſidered as 4 7xleof life, or as a 
Law of God which is given for the Government of the /ives 
of wen, and therein the excellency of it lies in the nature 
of the datyes, and the exconragements to the praflice of 
them. 

I. In the »atare of the dxties required, which are moſt 
becoming God to require, moſt reaſonable for us ro per» 
form. . 

I. Moſt becoming God to require, as they are moſt ſuitable 
and agreeable to the Divine nature, the imitation of which 
in our ations is the ſubſtance of our Religion. Imitation of 
him in his goodneſs and helineſs, by our conſtant endeavenrs 
of mortifying ſin and growing in grace and piety. In his 
grace and mercy by our kinaneſs to all men, forgiving the 
injuries men do unto us, deing good to our greateſt enemies. 
In his jaftice and equity, by doing as We wonld be done by, and 
keeping a conſcience void of offence towards God and towards 
men. The firft takes in the dures of rhe firſt, the other the 
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duties of the ſecond Table, AN als of pictty rewards God 
area part of 7»ftice, for as Tully ſaith, Duid alind ft pieras 
niſi jnuſtitia adverſus Deos ? and fo our loving God with our 
whole hearts, our entire and ſincere obedience to his will, is a 
part of na:urall juſtice , for thereby we do but render unto 
God chat which is his duefrom us as we are his creatures. We 
ſee then the whole duty of man, the fearing God and kreping his 
Commandements, 1s as neceſſary a part ot Zaſftice, as the ren- 
dring to eyery-man his owz is. 

2. They are moſt reaſenable for us to perform, in that 
I. Religion 15 not only a ſervice of the reaſonable faculties 
which are employed the moſt in it, the command; of rhe 
Scripture reaching the heart moſt, and the ſervice required 
being a Firitnall ſervice, not lying in meats and drinks, or 
any outward obſervations, but in a ſanRified rewper of he.rrr 
and mind, which diſcovers its ſelf in the courſe of a Chri- 
ſtians life ; but 2. The ſerviceits ſelf of Religion is reaſona- 
ble, the commands of the GoFpeltare ſuch, as no mans reaſox 
which conſiders them , can doubr of the exce/enxcy of them, 
All natarall worſhip is founded on the diftates of natare, all 5n- 
ftiruted worſhip On Gods revealed will ,, and it is one of the 
prime diftates of nature, that God muſt be univerſally obey- 
ed. Beſides, God requires nothing but what is apparencly 
mans s»tereſt to do; God prohibirs nothing bur what will 
deftroy himif hedothir; fo that the commands of the Scri- 
pteres are very juft and reaſonable. 

2. The encouragements are more then proportionable to 
' the difficslty-of obedzence. Gods commands are in themſelves 
eaſie, and moſt ſuitable to our natures, What more rational 
for a creature then to obey his Maker? all the difficalry of 


religion ariſech from the corruption {of nature. Now Goato 


encourage men to conquer the difficalties arifing thence, 
hath propounded the ſtrongeſt morives, and moſt prevail- 
ing arguments to obedience, Such are the confiderations of 
Gods love and goodneſs manifeſted to the world by ſending his 
Son into it tO die for ſinners, and to give them an example 
' Which they areto follow, and by his readineſs through bim 


to pardon the fins, and accepr the perſons of ſuch who ſo re- 
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ceive him as towalk iz him; and by his promiſes »>'grace to 
afſiſs them in the wreſtling with the enemies of their ſulv2rse. 
1, [And to all theice add thar glorious and ancenceitable 
reward which God Iath promited toall choſc who fir.cere- 
ly obey hi; and by theie things we ſee how much the c- 
conrigements Over-weigi the difficulties, and that none 
can make che le:z{: precence that there is not motiye ſuffici- 
ent to down- weigh the rtroub'es which attend che exerciſe 
of obedience to the will of God, $9 that we ſee what a pe- 
culiar exc./lency there is in the Scri; tures as a rule of life, 
above all :he precepts of meer Aforaliſts, the foundation of 
obedience being laid deeper in mans obligation to ſerve his 
Maker,the pr.:&iceof ob:dience being carried higher in thoſe 
moſt holy precepts which arein Scripture, the reward of obe- 
dience being incomp.rably greater then what men are able to 
CONce11e, Much lels tO promyſe Or beſtow. 

The Excellency of the Scrirtares appears as they contain 
in thema Ccven.nt of grace, Or the rranſaftions between 
Ged and Man in order to his eternall hapj ineſs. The more 
memorable any tranſations are, the more walu.tble are any 
autkentickh records of them. The Scriptares contain in them 
the 14.:gna Charta of Heaven, an At of pardon with the 
Roy2!! aſſent of Heaven, a Proclamation of good will trom 
Gud towards men; and can we then ſet too preat a vaiue on 
thar which contains all the remarkable paſſages berween 
God 2.r:d ihe ſouls of men, in order to their felicity, from the 
bepinning of rhe world ? Can we think, ſince there 1s a 
God in tlie wor'id of infinite goodxeſs, thar he ſhould ſuffer 
all mankind ro periſh inevitably without his propounding any 
means icr eſcaping of eternall miſery? Is God lo goodto men 
as tOib.s preſent /ife; and can we think, if mans ſoul be im- 
mortal, zs ve haye proved itis, that he ſhould wholly nep- 
lect any offer of good ro men as to their erernal welfare ? 
Or 1sic poſſible ro imagine that za ſhould be happy in ano- 
ther world without Gods promiſing it, and preſcribing con- 
dicions in order toit ? If ſo, then this happineſs is no free 
gift of God, unleis he hath the b:/owing and promiſing of ir, 
and man is NO rationall agent, unlcis a reward ſuppole con- 
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#1tions tO be performed in order «1+: Þ- brainingit; or man 
may be bound iv conditions which were never required him , 
or if they mult be required, then there rauſt be 4 rewelaticn 
0: Gods Will, whereby he doth require tizin: And if ſo,then 
there are {ome Records extant 0! the irinſations between 
God and man, in order to his eternal h:2pineſs: For what 
reaſon can we haye to imagine that ſuch Recerds, if once 
extant, ſhould nor continue iil, eſpecially fince the ſame 
cooareſs of God 15 engaged co preſerve fuch Records, which 
at fit{t Cid cauſe them to be inc1ted. Suppoting then tuch 
Records extant ſomewhere in the woriyd of thele grand 
tranſ. tions berween God and mens /c:1ls, our butineſs is 
brought toa period; for whit other Recoras are therein the 
world that can in che leaſt ye wich the Scriptzres, as tothe 
eivirig fo juſt an account 0 :}' rhe rranſattions between God 
and men trum the foundation 0 the world ? Which gives us 
all the feps, methods, and w. yes whereby God hath made 
krown fits mind and will to the wortid, in order to mans 
eternal! Salvation. It remains on'y en -hat we adore and 


zwagnifie the guodneſs of Gi'd inniwarg known hs will to. 
us, and that we ſera v.lwe anc eſteem vn the Scripraves, as 
on the only authentick Inſtruments ot that Crand( h..rter of 
Pe-'ce, which Ged bath revesled 1n order to mans Eternal! 


H appineſe. 
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